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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Next  to  ou/  own  national  histoiy,  it  is  incumbent 
on  Amencan  youth  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  that  of  the  comitry  from  which  we  derive  our 
political  existence,  and  the  most  valuable  of  our  cus- 
toms  and  institutions.  The  histoiy  of  England  will 
iiever  cease  to  be  interesting  to  us.  It  wiU  never  be 
other  than  a  valuable  and  important  branch  of  instruc- 
tion  m  our  schools. 

Among  all  the  histories  of  that  cjountiy  which  haii 
been  written,  none  has  been  so  long  and  so  deservedly 
popular  as  that  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Whether  Ais  be  owing 
toite atiwctive  and  perfectly  inteUigible  style,  or  1»  the 
Vmd  impression  which  his  simple  and  clear  narrative 
of  the  facte  never  fails  to  leave,  it  is  not  now  important 
to  enquire.     The  fact  of  ite  established  classical  charac- 
ter, is  sufficient  to  justify  the  publisher  in  selecting  the 
im)st  approved  edition  of  this  work,  to  be  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  in  our  own  country. 

The  mass  of  illustrative  matter,  consisting  of  notes, 
tjibles,  engravmgs,  &c.,  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  present  edition,  may  be  regarded  as  adding  greatly 
to  ite  value;  and  the  complete  and  careful  series  of  que^ 
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SoSloT*  '^'«^S?S^,TS» 


laliwimniitaigiutteiSieqSty?^*^'  ^'»»>»»»i»U<*ilu>holijS 

The  Idol  tf^  TUISCQ 

hand.  ■"  «uui«i,  ana  noiaiii|r  a  sceptre  in  the  HS»t 

The  Idol  WODEir,  or  ODIN 

coimtTT  or  at  t^^at  time,  fa  not  knSJi  SZ^fJ"**'  *»»*  from  what 
part  of  the  mytholorical  creed  of?hJS'«^T"  <»^l^*»  'onn  the  greatest 
mentB  «re  aawifle?  beyo1d\ll "^^^  w^hfaVjhS;: 


Vl  OP  THE  IDOLATRY  OP  THE  SAXONS,  ETO, 

??? t?'   '^S^jyS  ****  ^^  ^*y  °'  ''^^  ^e«k,  oaUed  by  them  Tka-'M  daea 
and  by  usThitbbdat.wbs  consecrated.  "»^««r.«aey, 

h  J5°li«^55Pt^^K**  as  Blttlnif  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  of  ijold  on  his 
head,  adorned  with  a  circle  In  front,  wherein  were  set  twelve  briah^ 
burnished  g>M  rtars,  and  with  a  regal  sceptre  in  his  right  hStd.     * 

The  Idol  FRIG  A,  or  FREA. 
Fkioa,  or  Frba,  wm  the  wife  of  Woden  or  Odin;  and,  next  to  him. 
T?nrlh«lT-H®'*  ^"^^^^  *°*°°|f  the  heathen  Saxons,  Danes,  and  oS 
S^i^'^uh'Vt*^*'"*.,^^"  *2?  mosf  ancient  times,  Friga,  or  Fr^a,  was  the 
same  with  the  goddess  Hertlu*  or  Barth.  To  her  fli4  sixth  day  of  the 
H^iL^  consecrated,  which  by  the  Saxons  was  written  FrigJadaeg. 
corresponding  with  our  Fbiday.  "'^y* 

in  her  left  '''Jf"*^"*®**  ^**^  *  ^''^^^  "^o""^  ^  her  right  hand,  and  a  bow 

The  Idol  SEATER. 

The  Idol  SsATKB  is  represented  on  a  pedestal,  whereon  is  nlaced  a 
perch,  on  the^sharp-prickred  backof  whfch  he  stood,  msheadwat 
uncovered  and  his  visage  lean.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  up  awheel  and 
In  his  right  was  a  pail  St  water,  wherein  were  flowers  wdfrSto.'  ISd 
his  dress  consistecTof  a  long  coat,  girded  with  linen.  '      " 

The  appellation  ffiven  to  the  day  of  his  celebration  is  still  retained 
The  Saxons  named  it  Seatefa  daeg,  which  we  caU  SatubdaV. 

It  wiU  be  seen  in  our  explanation  of  the  Mythological  plate,  that  the 
names  of  the  daye  of  the  week  owe  their  origin  to  the  names  given  by  the 
Saxons  to  their  chief  idols.  We  shall  here  observe,  that  the  names  which 
they  gave  to  the  mmtha  were  singularly  descriptive  of  the  seasons,  and, 
therefore,  we  subjoin  them :  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  names  of 
the  months  adopted  by  the  French  during  the  Eevolution,  though  more 
elegant,  were  not  more  appropriate  than  those  of  the  Saxons,  whose 
ideas  they  appear  to  have  borrowed. -Their  first  month  was  styled 

Midwinter  Monath Dkcjoibeb. 

A^er  Tula (or  after  Christmas).. Jaruaby. 

Sol  MotMth (From  the  returning  sun) .*'.  Fbbbitary. 

i?e«AeJf(ma«A.... (Bugged  Month) March. 

EtuUr  MoncHh, . .  i  (^""o™  »  Saxon  goddess,  whose  name  1  .  „„„ 

( we  still  preserve) |  April. 

^^fnilcM (From  cows  behig  milked  thrice  a  day)..  .May. 

SereMonath (Dry  Month) j^jj^. 

Maid  Monath (The  meads  being  then  in  bloom) .July. 

Weod  Monath. . .  .(From  the  luxuriance  of  weeds) Avqvbv 

ffotfiut  Monath.. (BHTveBtMonih) Sbptkmbkb 

Winter  FyUiah.. .  i  i^F^^  ^^°*|'  approaching  with  the  J  o«r«»«. 
*  \  full  moon  of  that  month).  .7 /  Ootobrr. 

fiht  Monath.:. . . .  j  IJf'ojS  *^S  i'°°^  J^^  «***^®  «^»*'»  «»»*  \  w«^«,»™ 
I  month  andstoredfor  winterprovision)  j  ^ovmaoR. 
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HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

OF  BRITAIN/  PROM  THE  INVASION  OP  JULIUS  C^SAR^f  B.  C.  64 
TO  THE  ABDICATION  OP  THE  R0MANi4  ^ 

SECTION  I. 


^nSi.Y!f  !k®  f®'«"«®  of  »  martial  race. 

win^te^.*^®  i"l°®  °'  decorate  tbe  ahjeld ; 
Tnin,!***'  V*'«*"  "♦•'^'d  *»««•  native  i^- 
ro  give  new  horron  to  the  tented  fl€ 


wor  d  SZ  fZ  .^""^  T^J^*i"  ^°^^"  *«  *J^«  rest  of  the 
fiuh^  1^    T®  frequented   by  merchants,   who  tridS 
See   Inrw^o'T-"^^^^^^  f  ^^^  natives'were  abk  to 
ffaJUt  ofll^Jh^^^  ''  thought,  after  a  time,  poseeesed 
inemsej.es  ol  ail  the  maritime  places  where  thev  had  nf 
first  been  permitted  to  reside.  *^  2.  Findfng  Se  coSntJ^ 
u^n%h?^  commodiously  situated  for  trS  they^ffi 
*T°  w  -f^'^^'  *°^  introduced  the  pract/ce  of  agr-cuL 
ture:  but  it  was  very  different  with  ,^8  inland  inhaSte 
^  the  country,  who  considered  th  r^.selves  ^  the  lawfS 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  avoided  all  coms^ndeLe  ^ 
the  newKK)mers,  whom  they  viewed  as  intrudes  ucon  their 
property,!!  and  therefore  biassed  by  repeSd  wlrT 

S?u«tSSff3S^fS^^^^^^^ 

I  Ktf  S^'®?i*'»^*'»**»nt«  of  Itome  in  Italy  ' 
Sr^^^  the  ancient  name  of  France 

Bri£h  ffi;L?Sir„"eotei'#^^  *^2?»»  ^^^'  «7».  that  the 
Brutus,  the  ^t  JSnSSn  Sf  ^2ZP!^i^f''S  ^?ri8tLf^d  aiwrts  thS 
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HISTOBT  OP  ENOLANP. 


3.  The  inland  inhabitants  aire  represented  as  extremely 
numerous,  living  in  cottages  thatched  with  straw,  and 
feeding  large  herds  of  cattle.  They  lived  mostly  upon 
milk,  or  flesh  produced  by  the  chase.*  What  clothes  they 
wore  to  cover  any  part  of  their  bodies,  were  usually  the 
skins  of  beasts ;  but  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  were  left 
naked,  and  were  usually  painted  blue.  4.  Their  hair, 
which  was  long,  flowed  down  upon  their  backs  and  shoul- 
ders; while  their  beards  were  kept  close  shaven,  except 
upon  the  upper  lip,  where  they  were  suft'ered  to  grow.  The 
dress  of  savt^e  nations  is  everywhere  pretty  much  the 
same,  being  calculated  rather  to  inspire  terror  than  to  excite 
love  or  respect. 

6.  As  to  the  government,  it  consisted  of  several  small 
principalities,  each  under  its  respective  leader ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  mode  of  dominion  with  which  man- 
kind  are  acquainted,  and  is  deduced  from  tl:\e  natural  privi- 
leges of  paternal  authority.  Upon  great  and  imminent 
dangers,  h  commander-in-chief  was  chosen  by  common 
consent,  in  a  general  assembly;  and  to  him  was  committed 
the  conduct  of  the  general  interest,  the  power  of  making 
peace  or  leading  to  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

6.  Their  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  foot,  and  yet  they 
could  bring  a  considerable  number  of  horse  into  the  field 
upon  great  occasions.  They  likewise  used  chariots  in 
battle,  which,  with  short  scythes  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
the  axletrees,  inflicted  terrible  wounds,  spreading  horror 
and  devastation  wheresoever  they  drove.f  7.  Nor  while  the 
chariots  were  thus  destroying,  were  the  warriors  who  con- 
ducted them  unemployed:  they  dp,rted  their  javelins  against 
the  enemy^  ran  along  the  beam,  leaped  upon  the  groilnd,  re- 
sumed their  seat,  stopped  or  turned  flieir  horses  at  full  speed, 
and  sometimes  cunningly  retreated  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
confusion. 

8.  The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
eiderable  parts  of  their   government;    and   the  Druids,}: 

*■  The  ancient  Britona  were  so  habitually  regular  and  temperate,  that 
theyonly  be^an  to  grow  old  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.— Plutarch, 
£>e  Placitis  PhUoacpluB. 

t  Qamx  gives  a  most  animated  description  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Bri- 
tons in  managing  their  war-chariots,  which  he  ascribes  to  constant  use 
and  inoessant  exereise ;  thereby  intimating  that  the  Britons  were  con- 
tinvally  engaged  in  intestine  wars.— Owar's  Ckm.,  lib.  iv. 

t  The  Druidis  ^  are  divided  into  three  different  classes :  the  Bards,  who 
wer&xne  a^oic  hlii  toHans  auu  geueaiogisal  poets ;  the  Vaies  who  were  the 
McreainaaioiimB  the  religionB  poeta  and  the  pretended  prophafai  jtij^^t thjjrd 
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^▲n  Ancient  Briton, 

who  were  tBe  guardians  of  it,  possessed  great  authority 
amonff  them.  No  species  of  superstition  was  ever  more 
terrible  than  theirs:  besides  the  severe  penalties  which 
they  were  permitted  to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  inculcated 
♦he  eternal  transmigration  of  souls,  and  thus  extended  their 
authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  votaries.*    9.  They 

flu>thei 
,  were  CI 

^8t^-odthe^A^^^^te 

ihoM  of  the  first  vowed  perpetual  virginity,  and  lived  toirether  seaueatei^ 
ed  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  these  were  great  pretendm  to  dlvTwUra. 
prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  were  highly  venerated  by  the  peopleV  The 
second  class  consisted  of  certain  devotees,  who,  though  marrfed,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  with  the  Druids  in  Assisting  in  the  offeoes  of 

!ol.?*^*i'iJ^®*^*°il*"?;'*®f2"^°^  *<*  "J^***  husbands.  The  third  and  lowest 
class  waited  on  tbeJDruids,  an^  performed  the  most  servile  offices  about 
the  temples,  fto.  The  priesthood,  In  the  most  ancient  times,  was  here- 
aitary  in  aU  countries,  and  was  particularly  so  in  the  Celtic  nations; 
where  the  order  of  Dru  ds  did  not  only  descend  to  their  pbsterlty,  bat 
the  office  of  priest  was  likewise  hereditary  In  fiunilies.  «  /.  uui, 

,.  *.^°»o°8  a  people  so  credulous  as  the  ancient  Britons,  it  is  no  wonder 
«^-*.  !?*^'*°  Pesa^sed  such  high  authority  among  them  as  the  Druids, 
L^  « ®1  *  i5^*^l™E?*i^*^"V  •^ordioRly  we  read,  that  the  Dmids 
_..«  ,R  „,©  ii£„ir  Ox  uOirOTTxiig  lanjBsunffi  of  the  people,  which  ihey 
promised  to  repay  in  the  other  world.— Dmidke  pecuniMn  motuo  acoi« 
piebfwt  in  porteriore  vita  reddituri.-Par/»ci«?.    *~*'""**"  "*"*•♦"  "^^»' 
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12.  The  Britons  had  chosen  Cassivelau'nu's*  for  their  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  but  the  petty  princes  under  his  command, 
either  desiring  his  station,  or  suspecting  his  fidelity,  threw  off 
their  alle^ance.  13.  Some  of  them  fled  with  their  forces 
into  the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom,  others  submitted 
to  Lflesar,  till  at  length  Cassivelau'nus  himself,  weakened  by 
so  many  desertions,  resolved  upon  making  what  terms 
he  was  able  while  he  ytt  had  power  to  keep  the  field. 
14.  ihe  conditions  offered  by  Caesar,  and  accepted  by 
him,  were,  that»he  should  send  to  the  continent  double  the 
number  of  hostages  first  demanded,  and  that  he  should 
acknowledge  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Csesar,  however, 
was  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  compel  the  Britons  to 
complete  their  stipulated  treaties. 

Questions  for  JExaminaU<m. 

^'  £?L^^***^  ^®"  knowTi  before  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Bomans? 
5  l^«^^r«lT®'^U*i*^**  *^«'  ^'l®  *'o«»8t8  opposite  Gaul  froquentod? 
2.  Wbo  introduced  tlie  practice  of  agriculture?  v'lwui.ou. 

s,  i.  Describe  the  inland  inhabitants. 

«•  ?  w5** *****  *Ji®5^o^?™?e°*  of  tJie  ancient  Britonfl  conristf 
6,  7;What  was  their  chief  force  ?  wubwh 

8.  Who  were  the  ministers  of  their  religion? 

.%  gid  they  ever  sacrifice  human  victims? 

JO-  What  were  tLi  manners  of  the  people? 

II-  W"0  first  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Britain  ? 

«,  18.  Whom  did  the  Britons  choose  for  their  leader? 

14.  Whatoonditions  were  ofitered  byCaBsar,and  accepted  byCassivelaunusf 

SECTION  II. 

Great  Boadicea— .^ 

Thy  very  fall  perpetuates  thy  feme, 

And  Suetonius'  laurels  droop  with  shame.— i)»Win. 

1.  Upon  the  accesuxon  of  Augu8'tus,t  that  emperor  had 
formed  a  design  of  visiting  Britain,  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  the  unexpected  revolt  of  the  Panno'nians.t 

Tiberius,§  wisely  judging  the  empire  already  too  extensive, 
made  no  attempt  upon  Britain.  From  that  time  the  natives 
began  to  improve  in  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  human  nature. 

2.  The  wild  extravagances  of  Calig'ula,  ||  by  which  he 
*  Sometimes  written  Cassibolau'nus,  or  Cassibe'lan. 

^RslhS;econd'em1^Ir7r"of Rome.'  ..«:=»r.a;ccu  aaoprea  oj C««ar.    He 

|The?hTdemfeFRSl?^°°'^*'^'^"^«'^«'^^^ 
I)  4.  ftoman  emperor,  the  successor  of  ^ibcrii^s, 
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ftreatened  Bntain  wUh  an  invasion,  served  rather  to  enose 
^  to  ndieiJe  than  the  island  to 'danger.  Ml^Xl 
^T^l'  'ti*^-  '^*ff  '•^  Clau'dius/  began  to  tSaTseri. 
pbt  on  for  this  purpose  was  conducted  in  the  beginning 

.3.  Carac'tacus  was  the  first  who  seemed  willine.  bv  a 
Tigorous  ^ort,  to  rescue  his  country,  and  repel  its  igniting 
iwl-*^'''''^  conquerors.  This  rude  soldier,  though  with 
mfenor  forces,  continued,  for  above  nine  years,  to  oppo^ 
and  harass  the  Romnna .  tni  af  i^»^u  u^  Jl_  ::i_iVl  ^^P?^ 


and  harass  the  Romans :  till  at  Tength  heV^lota^  roSS 

^^  %?r%^"^  Scap'ula,  who  sent  him  in 


.'        .     .  prisoner  «,^   wu«vf  i4i»o  uv<»u  uio,  who  sent  mm  in 

^T^u^  ^r-  ^'  ^^"«  CaraStaclis  was  W  iS 
tnrough  Rome,  he  appeared  no  way  dejected  at  the  amLine 
concourse  of  spectators  that  were  gathered  upon  this  occ^ 

bfm '  ui  f  *'M°^  ^'5  7^^  ?^  *^®  splendours  that  surrounded 
him,  Alas  I"  cned  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  that  a  people 
possessed  of  such  magm'ficence  at  hoSe,  could  en^  m?a 

fie  o^S'i;^''^  ^^f  «  ""^fortunes  and  won  by  his  address. 
Me  ordered  him  to  be  unchained  on  the  spot,  and  set  at 
liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  captives. 
^rtJ^^  ^^f  treatment  of  fioadi'cea,  queen  of  the  Ice'ni, 
fLT  I-    ^""l.^??^  once  more  into  open  rebellion.    Prasaf- 
Jg^,  king  of  thelce'm,  at  his  death  had  bequeathed  one 
half  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  to  his 
?haf^f  '  thus  hoping,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part^  to  secure 
gie  rest  to  his  family.    But  it  had  a  difierent  efiSjt :  for  the 
Roman  procurator   immediately   took   possession   of  the 
whole:  and  when  Boadi'cea,  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
attempted  to  remonstrate,  he  ordered  her  to  be  scourgei 
like  a  slave,  and  made  slaves  of  her  daughters.    6.  These 
outrages  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  revolt  throughout  the 
islana.    The  Iceni,  as  being  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
^quarrel,  were  ihe  first  to  take  arms ,  all  the  other  states 
soon  followed  the  example;  and  Boadi'cea,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  masculine  spirit,  was  appointed  to  head 
the  common  forces,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men.    1.  These,  exasperated  by 
their  wrongs,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settlements  and 
colonies  with  success:    Suetoni'us,  who  commanded  the 
xComan  forces,  hastened  to  relieve  London 
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rea^y-ft  fldunslupi:  colony j  bwt  found  on  his'awival,  that 

^M.    S?  requisite  for  the  general  safety  to  abandon  that 

S^  ^  ^H  ™««^^/8s  fury  of  the  enemy.    8.  London  was 

soon,  therefore,  reduced  to  ashes;  such  of  the  inhabitants 

as  remained  in  it  were  massacred,  and  the  Romans,  with 

all  other  strangers,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand. 

were  crueUy  put  to  the  sword.    Flushed  with  these  ml 

cesses,  the  Bntons  no  longer  sought  to  avoid  the  enemy, 

but  boldly  came  to  the  place  where  Suetoni'us  awaited  their 

arrival,  posted  m  a  very  advantageous  manner  with  a  body 

of  ten  thoustod  men.     9.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and 

bloody.    Boadi'cea  herself  appeared  in  a  chariot  with  her 

two  (laughters,  and  harangued  her  army  with  masculine 

intrepidity;  but  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  bravery  of 

ner  troops  was  unable  to  resist  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the 

Komans.    They  were  routed  with  great  slaughter;  eighty 

thousand  perished  in  the  field,  and  an  infinite  number  were 

made  prisoners ;   while  Boadi'cea  herself,  fearing  to  fall 

into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life 

by  poiscm. 

*u^^i''^®  general  who  firmly  established  the  dominion  of 
the  Itomans  in  this  island  was  Ju'lius  Agric'ola,*  who  go- 
vemed  it  during  the  reigns  of  Vespa'sian,t  Ti'tus.t  and 
Domi'tian,§  and  distingaished  himself  as  well  by  his  cour- 
age  as  humanity. 

For  several  years  after  the  time  of  Agric'ola,  a  profound 
peace  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  little  mention 
IS  made  of  the  aflTairs  of  the  island  by  any  historian. 

11.  At  length,  howevei',  Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given 
laws  to  nations,  and  diflftised  slavery  and  oppression  over 
tne  known  world,  began  to  sink  under  her  own  magnifi- 
cence. Mankind,  as  if  by  a  general  consent,  rope  up  to 
vindicate  their  natural  freedom:  almost  every  nation  as- 
serting that  independence  of  which  they  had  been  so  lone 
unjustly  deprived.  ■ 

12.  During  these  struggles  the  British  youth  vere  fre- 
quently drawn  away  into  Gaul,  to  give  inefleotual  succour 

torlaS'""  •^*f'^**^*  ^"^  *^«  flither»in.law  of  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  hia. 
avariffi?"" """  *^®  *®^*^  Boniaii  emperor,  he  was  valiant,  but  reiy 

t  TttliB  waa4ha  aIamao*!.  n^..^— «  „  _  ;_««  .    ... 

/rS.'*  IJ"*"  that  he  was  caUed  "  ihe  deiight  ol  mankind." 
*MV^?f SJl"  * *®  *^-?l("*^?r?2"  ©n-T  i^or,  and  brothei' to  Titui:  be 
^M  •  great  persecutor  of  the  Christiiins,  m^^  of  a  most  eroel  dispositton. 
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to  the  vanous:contender8  for  the  empire,  who,  feiline  in 
every  attempi^  only  left  the  name  of  tyrants  behind  th^.» 
In  the  mean  time,  as  the  Roman  forces  decreased  in  Britain, 
the  Picts  and  Scotsf  continued  still  more  boldly  to  infest 
the  northern  parts  j  and  crossing  the  friths,  which  the  Ro- 
mans  could  not  guard,  in  little  wicker-boats  covered  with 
leather,  fiUed  the  country,  wherever  they  came,  with  slaugh- 
ter and  consternation;       ""  '  s> 

13.  The  Romans  therefore  finding  it  impossible  to  stand 
their  ground  in  Bntam,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tin lan  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Island,  after  bSng  masters 
of  It  for  neajly  four  hundred  years,  and  now  left  the  natives 
to  tue  choice  of  their  own  government  and  kings.    Thev 
gave  them  the  best  instructions  the  calamitous  times  would 
permit,  for  exercising  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  ram- 
parts :  and  helped  them  to  erect  a  new  wall  of  stone  across 
the  island,  for  they  had  not  at  that  time  artisans  skiful 
enough  among  themselves  to  repair  that  which  had  been 
built  by  the  emperor  Sev'erus.    The  ruins  of  this  wall,  and 
the  fortresses  by  which  the  Roman  colonies  were  defended, 
are  among  the  b  est  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in  England 


'Questions  for  Examination, 

^'  I?X»*Je*!?ei»fed  Augustug  from  visiting  Britain  r 

»  5ty  nberiua  make  an  attempt  upon  Britain  r 

2.  What  exposed  Caligula  to  rfeicole  ?"""*" 

WJo  was  the  first  person  that  was  willing  to  *©pel  the  iuvadfin  t 
How  long  did  Garaotacus  harass  the  Bomansf  luvaoers  f 

]Rjm?r°*  Caractaous  make  on  witnessing  the  splendour  of 

6.  ^at  caused  the  Britons  to  rebel  f 

m   Who  commanded  Boadicea  to  be  ill-twatedf 

S"  j5L°**''«'o  the  consequences F 

Who  cominan(ted  the  Soman  forces  at  that  timef 
S*iJ!!^**'5?^*®.*»^^'>^o«  »«d  its  inhabitStef 
?f"whi?*?™^'-^'  *  conduct,  and  the  result  of  tSs  battle, 
ii   ^}^^  **?.?  *^,1  peace prevaU  in  Great  Britain?  ' 

}\'  S?*^  ^"^  *ii?  situation  of  Rome  at  this  timef 

1?"  WhSi'SM®*Sl®5**^*'°''  *^l'  ^3^^  *^«  northern  partsf 
lo.  When  did  the  Romans  take  their  lAava  nt  n*ifaiV»  a>^  u      •     ^ 
had  they  been  maatewof  itf         ^®  **'  Britainr  And  how  lon^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  SAXONs! 

SECTION  I. 

Bat  hark  1  what  foreign  drnra  on  Thanet's  isle 
ProolalmBBMistancer   'Us  the  Saxon  band 

iJy  HengMtled  and  Borsa;  see  they  Hmlle, 
And  greet  their  hosts  with  fklse  insiduous  hand.-DiMi«. 

1.  (A.  D.  447.)  The  Britons,  being  now  left  to  them- 
eelves,  considered  their  new  liberties  as  their  greatest  cala- 
.?^^*p  V  •  ^'°^^»^^  Scots,  uniting  together,  began  to  look 
upon  Britain  as  their  own,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall, 
which  the  Eomans  had  built  to  keep  oflF  their  incursions 
with  success.  Having  thus  opened  to  themselves  a  passage, 
they  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  impunity,  while  the 
Britons  sought  precarious  shelter  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
(iains. 

2.  It  was  in  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state  that  the 
Bntons  had  recourse  to  the  Saxons,  a  brave  people:  who 
lor  their  strength  and  valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the 

♦h/fr  ?  kT  ^^'"'"''i  ^^'^^  *"<*  supposed  to  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  gods  themselves.  T^ey  were  a  people 
restless  and  bold,  who  considered  war  aa  their  trade ;  and 
,  were,  m  consequence,  taught  to  consider  victory  as  a  ionhir 
ful  advantage,  but  courage  as  a  certain  good.    3.  A  nation 

?mn,r?  ^""H'^^  ^^'""^^  ^  ™'  has  seldom  wanted  the 
imputation  of  cruelty,  as  those  terrors  which  are  opposed 
without  fear  are  often  inflicted  without  regret.  The  Saxons 
are  represented  as  a  very  cruel  nation:  but  we  must  r^ 
member  that  their  enemies  have  drawn  the  picture, 
nptlf  Jtl  ^"^  ?f  Jgreeable  circumstance  to  these  ambitious 

SLi  ^  '"• '^^  '""^  *  ^^^''^'^  "P«^  ^^ieh  they  had  for 
ages  been  forming  designs.    In  cons^uence,  therefore,  of  the 
Bdemn  invitation  offor'tigern,  wh?was  t'hen  king'of Bri 
mind  o7  hIZ^  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  L  com- 
mand  of  Hen'gist  and  Hor'sa,   who  were  brothers,   and 

fect'of*r*n^^*r^A.^?®^.™*^®  application  for  succour  to  ^Uus  nre- 
i  ia&  havoc  ho  mftd^r^"^^;^^^^/^  «™""i^-  "^""^  "*  ''^^  ^°°s  (wno,  from 
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landed  on  the  Isle  of  Than'et*  5.  There  they  did  not 
iS°^  r^S'"^  inactive :  but  being  joined  by  the  British  forces, 
they  boldly  marched  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  h^ 
advanced  as  far  as  Lincolnshire,  and  soon  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them.    (A.D.  460.) 

The  Saxonp,  however,  being  sensible  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country  to  which  they  came,  and  the  barrenness  of  that 
which  they  had  left  behind,  invited  over  great  numbers  of 
their  countrymen  to  become  sharers  in  their  new  expedi- 
taon.  6.  Accordingly  they  received  a  fresh  supply  of  five 
thousand  men,  who  passed  over  in  seventeen  vessels,  and 
soon  made  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  island. 

The  British  historians,  in  order  to  account  for  the  easy 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Saxons,  assign  their  treach- 
ery, not  less  than  their  valour,  as  a  principal  cause. ' 
^  7.  They  allege,  that  Vor'tigern  was  artfully  inveigled 
into  a  passion  for  Rowe'na,  the  daughter  of  Hen'gist:  and 
in  order  to  marry  her,  was  induced  to  settle  the  fertile 
province  of  Kent  upon  her  father,  whence  the  Saxons 
could  never  after  be  removed.f  It  is  aUeged,  also,  that 
upon  the  death  ofVor'timer,  which  happened  shorUy  after 
the  victory  he  gained  at  Eg'glesford,  Vor'tigern,  his  fa- 
ther,  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne.  8.  It  is  added  that 
this  weak  monarch,  accepting  of  a  festiviil  from  Hen'gist, 
three  hundred  of  his  nobility  were  treacherously  slaueh- 
tered,  and  himself  detained  captive.  ' 

After  the  death  of  Hen'gist,  several  other  German  tribes, 
allured  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  went  over  in 
^t  numbers.  9.  A  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  conduct 
of  liilla  and  his  three  sons,  had  some  time  before  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  though 
not  Without  great  opposition  and  bloodshed.  This  new 
kingdom  included  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest  i 
and  extended  to  the  frontier  of  Kent. 

10.  Another  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
terdic,  and  his  son  Kenrick,  landed  in  the  west,  and  fVom 
thence  took  the  name  of  West  Saxons.    These  met  with 

towns  "*®*  *'  *°  ^^"^^  ^^  ^®^*'  ^"8**®  "*^  Kamflgate  are  its  principal 
tOurold  JEOfUsb  histoHans  say,  that  when  the  beautiftil  Eotwna  was 

w^*/^f  ^"J2f,°.*^^?  Jf^"  ^£* '  *''»*^"*  cyninif,'  or  -Be  of  health,  Lord 
kin|!'  to  which  Vortiffern,  being  instrdcted  fn  the  cuBtom,^7we«S 
'  dAio  beaJ,»  or,  '  I  drtnk  vour  health.'  "-ft  is  proper  kSre  toobsS?? 
52!!.®I!L'J^*. J°=°«  "^J?  Wstoriana  have  declawdrtoat no  aoSSS 
-^^-.lus^ts  c^usi  eoscCrmijg  lupse  etoiiea  of  vofUgem  and  Sowena.  or 

vlu^  fl"*^**/"  °'A  ^^^^  n^le«5  and  thaf  they  are  iiSuned  to 
beUeve  the  whole  a  AaHotx,  or  at  lea«t  very  much  exag^rated. 
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a  verv  vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  but,  beine  rein- 
forced  from  Germany  •  and  assisted  by  their  countrvnfen  on 
thb  island,  they  routed  the  Britons,  and  although  retarded  in 
their  progress  by  the  celebrated  king  Arthur,t  they  had 
8  rength  enough  to  keep  possession  of  the  conquest  they  had 
?iwU^.]".wv  ^5^'°'  ^^^jrefore,  with  his  sol  Kenrick,  es- 
nf^il  w  ^^«  ^'"^  ^^''''^  ^?''«^*''"  ^"  the  island,  namely,  hat 
of  the  West  Saxons,  including  the  counties  of  Hante,  Dorset, 
Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  ^ 

11.  It  was  in  opposing  this  Saxon  invader  that  the  cele- 
brated  prince  Arthur  acquired  his  fame.  However  unsuc- 
cessful all  his  valour  might  have  been  in  the  end.  yet 
Jus  name  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  fabulous  annils  of 
the  times,  that  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  him.   12.  This 

Eyi!?.'L''L^''°^  ""^^T^  ''?^''^  *^**  ««°^e  ^"tlio'8  suppose 
him  to  be  the  son  of  King  Ambro'siu8,t  and  others  onhrhis 
nephew;  others  again  affirm  that  he  was  a  Cornish  prince, 
and  son  of  Gurlois,  king  of  that  province.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  commander  of  great  valour:  and 
could  courago  alone  have  repaired  the  miserable  state  of  the 
Britons,  his  naight  have  been  effectual.  13.  According  to 
the  most  authentic  historians,  he  worsted  the  Saxons  in 
twelve  successive  battles.  In  one  of  these,  namely,  that 
fought  at  Caerbadon,  in  Berks;  it  is  aasertei  that  he  killed 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  But  the  Saxons  were  too  numerous  and  power- 
lul  to  be  extirpated  by  the  desultory  efforts  of  wngle 
valour  J  so  that  a  peace,  and  not  a  conquest,  was  the  im- 
mediate fruit  of  his  victories.    14.  The  enemy,  therefore, 

tai  ?f  "^^  ^'^^"^^^  *°^  *^«  P'i^ce,  in  the  decline  of  life 
naa  the  mortification,  from  some  domestic  troubles  of  his 
own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their  encroachments.  His 
fifi  \^^^^^°  ?T^^  <^ff  ^y  Menlas,  king  of  Somerset- 
wJ?a'!5''  detained  her  a  whole  year  at  Glastonbury,§ 
un.il  Arthur,  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advancil 

w\!^  ^"!^  ^*'°.^>  *^^  ^^^^'''®''  a«<i  oWiged  him  to  give 
ner  back.  16.  In  his  second  wife,  perhaps,  he  may  have 
been  more  fortunate,  as  we  have  no  mention  made  of  her: 
out  it  was  otherwise  with  his  third  consort,  who  wad  car' 

J  ":"s  of  the  Britons. 

$  Uiastonbury  is  a  town  iu  J5Mnerset8hiio,  noted  Yor  a  famous  abbey. 
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ned  off  by  his  own  nephew,  Mordred.  This  produced  a 
rebellion,  in  which  the  King  and  his  traitorous  kinsman, 
meeting  in  battle,  slew  each  other. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

«. 

9. 
10. 
11, 

S: 


Questions  for  JExaminaUon. 
tnio  ittTured  IWland  with  impanitjr 

To  whom  did  the  Britons  hare  recourse  for  assistance  in  their  distress  f 
What  character  is  given  of  the  Saxons* 
Where  did  the  Saxons  land? 
Whom  did  the  Saxons  AeteaAt 

Bjr  what  means  can  the  easy  conquest  of  Britain  be  accounted  for? 
How  did  the  Saxons  obti^n  possession  of  the  province  of  Kentf 
Were  not  many  of  the  British  nobility  treacherously  slaughtered  r 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  South  Saxon  kingdom? 
Whogave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  West  Saxons? 
12.  What  celebrated  British  prince  opposed  the  Saxons  with  success? 
What  extraordinary  feat  of  valour  £b  related  of  him? 
W:yat  domestic  troubles  afflicted  Arthur  in  the  decline  of  lilb? 


SECTION  n 

WhOe  undecided  yet  which  part  should  fkll, 
Which  nation  rise,  the  glorious  Lord  of  all.— OcecA. 

1.  (A.D.  6Y6.)  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Saxons  were 
thus  gaining  ^ound  in  the  wes^  their  countrymen  were 
not  less  active  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  Adventurers 
atill  conUnuing  to  pour  over  from  Germany,  one  body  of 
them,  under  the  command  of  Ulffa,  seized  upon  the  Counties 
of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  gave  thair  com- 
mander the  title  Of  king  of  the  East  Angles,*  which  was  the 
fourth  Saxon  kingdom  founded  in  Britain.  i 

2.  Another  body  of  these  adventurers  formed  a  kingdom  I 
under  th^  title  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  comprehending 
Essex,  Middlesex^  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.     This  king- 
dom, \^hich  was  (usmembered  from  that  of  Kent,  formed  the 
fifth  Saxon  principality  founded  in  Britain.  ' 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  sixth  which  was  es-, 
tablished  by  tiiese  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the 
middle  counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  Ias^named  kingdoms. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  which  they  obtained  was 
that  of  Northumberland, t  one  of  the  most  pow^ul  and! 
extensive  of  them  all.    This  was  formed  from  the  union  of  | 

•  Comprehending  Norfolk,  Suflblk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

t  Northumberland,  that  is  the  land  north  of  the  river  HnmbAr. . 
'o<mtained  six  countiea  in  inland,  and  extended  as  fiuf  as  tiie  Frith  of  j 
Ediaburgb,  ia.  Scotland.  
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se  in  their  distress? 


two  smaller  Saxon  kingdoms,  the  one  called  Berni'cia,  con- 
taining  the  present  county  of  Northumberland  and  the 
bishoprick  of  Durham  j  the  subjects  of  th^  other,  called 
Deiri,  extendmg  themselves  over  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. 4.  These  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  person  of 
Ethelred,  king  of  Northumberland,  by  the  expulsion  of 
Edwin,  his  brother-in-law,  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Dei'ri 
and  the  seizure  of  his  dominions.  In  this  manner,  the 
natives  being  overpowered  or  entirely  expelled,  seven  king- 
doms were  established  in  Britain,  which  have  since  been 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

6.  The  Saxons,  being  thus  well  established  in  all  the  desir- 
able parts  of  the  island,  and  having  no  longer  the  Britons 
to  contend  with,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  A 
country  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  princi- 
paUfaes,  must  ever  be  subject  to  contention,  as  jealousy  and 
ambition  have  more  frequent  incentives  to  operate.  6.  After 
a  series,  thereibre^  of  battles,  treasons,  and  stratagems,  all 
their  petty  principalities  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  whose  merits  deserved  dominion,  and 
whose  prudence  secured  his  conquests.  By  him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  were  united  under  one  common 
junsdiction  j  but  to  give  splendour  to  his  authority,  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was  summoned  at  Win- 
chester^ where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  England, 
by  which  name  the  united  kingdom  was  thenceforward 
called. 

1.  Thus  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  petty  settlements  were 
united  into  one  great  state,  and  nothing  offered  but  prospects 
of  peace,  security,  and  increasing  refinement. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Gregory  undertook  to 
send  missionaries  among  the  Saxons,  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  8.  It  is  said,  that  before  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair  he  chanced  one  day  to  pass  through  the  slave- 
market  at  Bome,  and  perceiving  some  chil(fren  of  great 
beauty,  who  were  set  up  for  sale,  he  enquired  about  their 
country,  and  finding  they  were  English  pagans,  he  is  said 
to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin  language,  Non  Angli  sed 
Angeli,  forent,  si  essent  Christiani,— "They  would  not  be 
English,  but  angels,  had  they  been  Christians."*    9.  Prom 

^♦Inqoiritog  fiirther  the  name  of  their  province,  he  was  answered  Deiri  (a. 
wsOTctoi  sonnumDeHaiid).  "Deiri,"  replied  St.  Gregory,  "that  is  good : 
they  aro  called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger,  that  is,  dk  ibaT  But 
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that  time  he  was  struck  with  an  ardent  desire  to  convert  that 
tir'Sd^'oThirt?^  ""'  ^'^r^^  *  monk^aS' Au*^l* 
Si'ninSB^^r^'  ""^  ''^^^'^^^^'  ^  undertake ^he 

ith  £  5  S  •  ""^J^'^  interpreters  to  EtE'elW  the  Kent- 
ish king,  declaring  he  was  come  from  Rome  With  offers  of 

houir  w  Sni  -^""i^"  necessaries,  and  even  visited  them, 
AnSjnT^  declaring  himself  as  yet  in  their  favour 
tion  anf^n  ''''''^- ''  ^"^^"^S^^  ^y  this  favourable  recep- 
rSnnWnV  ^1  f«^°S  a  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with 
«!^  Af  ^J.i^.P^^*°^  ^^«  gospel.  11.  i-he  kinc.  openly 
espoused  the  Christian  religion,  ^ile  his  example  wrSu 
80  successfully  on  his  subjects  that  numbers  7them  came 
voluntarily  to  be  baptized,  the  missionaries  loudly  dZS 
gainst  any  coercive  means  towards  their  conversion  iS 
bmlTtr'f -^if  <^*l^f  kingdoms,  one  after  the  o^hei,  em" 
fl^i^tnn  f  v\^°i^  England  was  soon  as  famous  firTs 
Umhy        '  ''''''^  ^""^  ^^^  '^'  averseness  to  Chris- 

The  Saxon  ecclesiastics  were  in  general  men  of  ffreat  nip^v 

vl^ti^T.   l^^  ^.^«*  «^^^b'^*^  amo^g  them  wis^the 
torv  of  tL^I^'^*^^"^  ^'  5;  ^^3,'  d^^d  A.  D.^35,  wh^se  his 
^ry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  so  highly  valued  by 

which  It  was  written,  into  the  Saxon.  "-"g^^ge,  m 


Questions  for  Examination. 
1.  Whence  did  adjenturers  continue  to  come? 
9  wh^t  ^'^"oH®'  5*.*P«<*  *^e  fourth  kingdom  of  the  Saxons  f 

WhJf  S!f  Sf  ''"'*'"?  '"n«<l»in '  anil  how  was  it  formed. 


4. 
6. 

7  It  abont  wh"«r.,1S'"  ^"^  ^  *^9  P.«"y  princlpaUties  fall  ? 

'•  ^^c;s;sSLir(?h^rrta^nSi^^^     ^"*  ^"^-^  ^^-s'^o-  to 

sung  m  that  coimtr/."~ifMjjtc.  '  •a"«  iHc  piuiscs  oi  uoaoe 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DANES. 

WOM  THB  KKD  OF  TH.  H.PTABOHT  TO   THK  E.IGN  OF  WILLUM  TH« 

COVQDIROR, 

SECTION  r. 

The  DanMl  the  Dunes!"  the  youn.  and  simd  en 
And  mothers  pmg  their  In&nie  u  8iey  «??^S^(», 

e8tahl^«hJ?'if  V  ^'^?  ^^  unanimity  had  been  scarcely 

Ste  i   t W   *^*  •'"  ?bo"t  five  years  after  the  accessL  of 
Fmmfifo*^-       i?^'"*    invasions    became   truly  formidable 

end'of  sSLfr  "'P';^'"^'  }^'y  ^^^^y^  obtained  their 
Tr  Li/i?^    "^i^®,  ^^'^"t^^^  a^d  carrying  the  plunder  awav 

4-  At  length,  however,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  settle- 
En^  ""«"  ""•  tah.hlt.nta  of  Donm«k, .  Wnga„„  u,  the  north  of 
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ment  in  the  countr/;  and  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thaflet, 
•tationed  themselves  there.  In  this  place  they  kept  their 
mo^tt^i  notwithstanding  a  blow^^v  victory  gained  over  them 
by  EihV  Wolf.  The  reigu  of  Etl.  jlbald,  his  sucoessoi;  was 
of  no  long  continuance;  however,  in  a  short  space,  he 
crowded  together  a  number  of  vices  sufficient  to  render  his 
name  odious  to  posterity. 

5.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth'elred,  a 
brave  commander,  but  whose  valour  was  insufficient  to 
repress  the  Danish  incursions.  In  these  exploits  he  was 
always  assisted  by  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Great,  who  sacrificed  all  private  resentment  to 
the  public  good,  having  been  deprived  by  the  king  of  a  large 

gitrlmony.  6.  It  was  during  Eth'elred's  reign  that  the 
anes,  penetrating  into  Mercia,  took  up  their  winter-quarters 
at  Nottingham  j  whence  the  king,  attempting  to  dislodge 
them,  received  a  wound  in  the  battle,  of  which  he  died, 
leaving  his  brother  Alfred  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  that 
was  now  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

7.  The  Danes  had  already  subdued  Northumberland  and 
Bast  Anglia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wes- 
sex.  The  Mercians  were  united  against  Alfred ;  the  depend- 
ence upon  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  was  but 
precarious :  the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  through  fear  of  con- 
tinual incursions  J  and  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  this  terrible  situation  of  afikirs, 
nothing  appeared  but  objects  of  terror,  and  every  hope  was 
lost  in  despair.  8.  The  wisdom  and  virtues  of  one  man 
£  me  were  found  sufficient  to  bring  back  happiness,  security, 
and  order;  and  all  the  calamities  of  the  time  found  redress 
from  A.lfred. 

9.  This  prince  seemed  born,  not  only  to  defend  hi-  blct-d- 
ing  country,  but  even  to  adorn  humanity.  He  i>i,iJ  gNtu 
very  early  instances  of  those  great  virtues  which  afterwards 
gave  splendour  to  his  reign ;  and  was  anointed  by  Pope  Leo 
as  futoe  king,  when  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  for  his 
educ.  OK,  to  Rome.  On  his  return  thence,  he  became  every 
day  m  \  +'  3  object  of  his  fatker's  fond  aflfections;  and 
that  "  a;  .pv'  ^ivj  the  reason  why  his  education  was  at 
first  {^.v^^'^,  He  hcM?  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before 
he  wfv'  Ju»«  •  vcquainttj  with  the  lowest  elements  of  litera- 
ture: but  hearing  some  Saxon  poems  read,  which  feeouuteu 
the  praise  of  heroes,  his  whole  mind  was  roused,  not  only 
to  obtam  a  similitude  of  glory,  but  also  to  be  able  to  transmit 
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that  glory  to  posterity.  10.  Encourageu  by  the  quHea  his 
mother,  and  assisted  by  a  penetrating  genius,  ho  i^oon  learned 
to  read  these  compositions,  and  proceed  thenc^  to  »  knowledj^ 
of  Latin  authors,  who  directed  his  taste  and  rt}fitilk<l  his 
ambition.  if.*! 

He  was  scarcely  come  to  the  throne  when  he  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  I'anes,  who  had  seized  Wilton,*  and  were 
exercisin  the)  r  u  .  .  ■^..1  ravages  on  the  country  around.  1 1 .  He 
marched  against  them  witb  the  few  troops  he  could  assemble 
on  a  sudden,  u.nd  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  to  the  disad- 
vfli  (;';3  of  the  English.  But  it  was  not  m  the  pow^r  of 
mistortune  to  abate  the  king's  diligencej  thiough  it  repressed 
his  power  to  do  good.  He  was  in  a  little  time  enabled  to 
hazard  another  engagement ;  so  that  the  enemy,  dreading;  his 
courage  and  activity,  proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  refuse.  12.  They,  by  this  treaty^  agreed 
to  relinquish  the  kingdom ;  but  instead  of  complying  with  their 
engagements^  they  only  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
burning  and  destroying  wherever  they  came. 

CO^JTEMPORABY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.       A.i>. 

Gregory  IV 828 

SerginsU 844 

JjootV 847 

Benedict  III 8^ 

NioholMl 858 

Emperors  of  the  E^X8t. 
Michael  II 821 


TheophUasI 829 

Michael  LU 842 

Emperors  qf  the  West, 
and  Kings  qf  France. 

Lewis  1 814 

Lolharius 810 

Lewis  U 856 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Kings  qf  Seotkmd. 

x.r>. 

CongaUos  III. .....  824 

Dongallaa 829 

Alplnns 8^ 

KonnetbasU 8^ 

OonaldosY 859 

(Joastaut|us  II. . . .  866 


In  the  reign  qf  Egbert :  Earls  Osmond  and  Dadda.  Bishops  WigAirth 
apd  Herefiirth.— /n  the  reigns  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert:  Swithun,  bish- 
op of  Winche9<er.  Orsyck,  earl  of  Hampton.  Lambert  and  £Ui«lluird, 
arr  hb'f^hopu  ol  \Janterbury .— -/n  the  reign  qf  Ethelred :  Osbriobt  and  EUa, 
21 J  i  iLombrian  priuce8,who  were  killed  while  bravely  opposing  the  Dai^eti. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  enemies  disturbed  the  tranqnillity  which  England  enjoyed  after 

the  union  of  the  seven  Saxon  ki  i  gdoms  f 
What  r  .ode  of  warfkre  -was  practi»ed  by  the  OanesF 

2.  What  loss  did  the  Danes  suner  by  sea? 
8.  What  did  the  Danes  carry  ftway  r 

4.  Where  did  they  at  length  establish  themselyesf 
6.  Whosucoeedea2:tthclbaI<i? 
By  whom  was  E'chelred  assisted  f  .      ' 


*  Wilton  is  the  county  town  of  Wiltshii»,  tiiough  SaUsbory  is  nofr  if» 
prhioipal  place. 
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^*  ^VlSSdom?*"''  °^  Ethelred'8  death?  and  to  whom  did  he  leave 

9'  10  ^-'♦^-■1*?®**'^°^®*°)^*^?  ^<*8  remaining  uncaWvatedf 
11'  WhlfS^te^**®**  of  Alfred's  youth  and  eafly  dispSitionf 
iQ  tP*k  ?"  *^®  Buccesa  of  this  prince  against  the  Danes? 
12.  In  what  manner  did  the  Dani;  obsery^aiir  treat^°4itii  Alfred? 

SECTION  n. 

Eeplete  with  soul,  the  monarch  stood  alone. 
And  bmlt  on  freedom's  basis,  England's  throne : 
A  legislator,  parent,  warrior,  sage, 
He  died,  the  light  of  a  benighted  age.—Dibdin. 

1.  (A.  D.  877.)  Alfred,  thus  opposed  to  an  enemy  wliom 
no  stationary  force  could  resist,  and  no  treaty  could  bind, 
found  himself  unable  to  repel  the  efforts  of  those  ravagers 
who  from  all  quarters  invaded  him.    New  swarms  of  the 

totf*^^??'  .^""f  J  ^T  ''P^''  *^^  <^°»«*^  and  fresh  invasions 
were  stiU  projected.  Some  of  his  subjects,  therefore,  left 
their  country,  and  retired  into  Wales,*  or  fled  to  the  con- 
Sf  I  1  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  purchased 
their  lives  by  their  freedom.  2.  In  this  universal  defection, 
Alfred  vainly  attempted  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  thev 
owed  their  country  and  their  king;  but,  finding  his  remon- 
t'!.°S  ^°^ff^«*.M  he  was  obliged  ti  give  way  to  the 
wretched  necessity  of  the  times.  Accordingly,  relinquish- 
ing the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  dismissinl  his  servants, 
he  drcBsed  himself  m  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  lived  for 

tr,^L  "^fu^u  *^^  ^^^'f?  ^^  ^  herdsman,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted  with  the  careof  his  cattle.  3.  In  this  manner,  though 
abandoned  by  the  wor  d,  and  fearing  an  enemy  in  every 
quarter,  still  he  resolved  to  continue  in  his  country,  to  catch 
i«Lol^  t'  1!'°°*''?''  ^°''  bringing  it  relief.  In  his  solitary 
I!«  ^*u  '^^  ^^V  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  «^  Somerset,  at  the  conflii- 
enceof  the  rivers  Parretand  Thone,  he  amused  himself  with 
music,  and  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the  hopes  of  better 

hirA    A     ^^  I®  ^}^'  *,^^*  <^"^  ^^y^  being  commanded 
by  the  herdsman's  wife,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality,  to 
taice  care  of  some  cakes  which  were  bakin<j  by  the  fire 
he  happened  to  let  them  burn,  on  which  she  severely  upbraided 
nim  for  neglect. 

r^^I^'^'^'S-^'^  bis  retirement,  Alfred  had  concerted  measures 
Xs^S^'^^'^S.^  ^''^  *"*^^y  ^"e°<^9,  whenever  an  opportunity 
Should  offer  of  annoying  the  enemy,  who  were  in  possession 
01  the  whole  country.    6.    This  chosen  band,  still  faithful 
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9m  did  he  leave 


measures 


•nnexed  to 


to  their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  the  forest  and  marshes 
of  Somerset,  and  thence  made  occasional  irruptions  upon 
straggling  parties  of  the  enemy.  Their  success  in  this  rapa- 
cious and  dreary  method  of  living,  encouraged* many  more 
to  join  their  society,  till  at  length,  sufficiently  augmented, 
they  repaired  to  their  monarch,  who  had  by  that  time  been 
reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.* 

6.  Meanwhile  Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Danish  commanders, 
carried  terror  over  the  whole  land,  and  now  ravaged  the 
country  of  "Wales  without  opposition.  The  only  place 
where  he  found  resistance  was  in  his  return  from  the  castle 
of  Kenwith,  into  which-the  Earl  of  Devonshire  had  retired 
with  a  smaU  body  of  troops.  7.  This  gallant  soldier,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  sustain  the  siege,  and  knowing  the 
danger  of  surrendering  to  a  perfidious  enemy,  was  resolved, 
by  one  desperate  eflfort,  to  sally  out  and  force  his  way 
through  the  besiegers,  sword  in  hand.  The  proposal  was 
embraced  by  all  his  followers:  while  the  Danes,  secure  in 
their  numbers,  and  in  their  contempt  of  'the  enemy,  were 
not  only  routea  with  great  slaughter,  but  Ubba,  their  gene- 
ral, was  slain. 

8.  This  victory  once  more  restored  courage  to  the  dis- 
pirited Saxons ;  and  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  favour- 

*  The  life  of  Alfrcl  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  events.  Among  nu- 
merous anecdotes  related  of  him  by  the  old  English  historians,  the  follow- 
ing we  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  thiswork,  as  it  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  his  benevolence,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  privations,  in  common  with 
his  trusty  adherents,  underwent  during  their  seclusion  in  Somersetshire : 
— "  It  happened  one  day  during  the  winter,  which  proved  uncommonly  se- 
vere, that  he  had  sentaii  his  attendants  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  fish, 
or  some  kind  of  provisions ;  so  difhcult  was  the  enterprise  esteemed,  that 
the  king  and  queen  only  were  excused  from  the  employment.  When  they 
were  gone,  the  king,  as  was  his  custom,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity, 
took  a  book,  and  began  reading,  whilst  Elswithawas  employedin  her  do- 
mestic concerns ;  they  had  notlong  continued  thus  engaged,  before  a  poor 
pilgrim,  accidfentally  passing  that  way,  knocked  at  the  gute,  and  begged 
thev  would  give  him  something  to  eat.  The  humane  king  called  Elswitna, 
and  desired  her  togive  the  poor  man  part  of  what  provision  there  was  in 
the  fort ;  thoqueen,  finding  only  one  loaf,brought  itto  Alfred  to  sbow  how 
slender  their  Btore  was,  at  the  same  time  representing  the  distress  the  fa- 
mily would  labour  under,  should  they  return  from  their  foraging  unsuc- 
cessful. The  king,  not  deterred  by  this  scanty  view  from  his  charitable 
purposp,but  rather  internally  rejoicing  at  this  trial  of  his  humanitv,cheer- 
fiiUygavo  the  poor  Christian  one  half  of  the  loaf;  consoling  the  queen  with 
this  religious  reflection :  '  That  he  who  could  feed  five  thousand  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes,  could  make  (if  it  so  pleased  him)  that  half  of  the  loaf 
suflBco  for  more  than  their  necessities.'  When  the  traveller  departed,  the 

^••••a  I  v<  «i  survt  fLT  in3  iccM.tiiif;,  aiiu  ir:t  mat.  sati3ia;;i.xuB  VTiiiuuiUUolStirL'jy 

results  from  a  beneficent  action.  Nor  was  it  long  unrewarded,  for  hia 
companions  returned  with  so  great  a  quantity  orprovisions,  that  they 
were  notexposed  to  any  similar  inconveniences  during  their  seclusioo.'^ 
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them  of  the  place  Sa  repeat  LT"'  therefore,  apprized 
ready  with  all  their  strenJfhlJ'A  1-    ?f'"°ted  them  to  be 

of  Guthrum,  the'  vL^ltia^^ii  IV^^'"'^'^'""' 
some  days.     10   HeTw.^^      'i   j  1  "horn  he  remained 

the  Dai^-  thet  fo^ tem^  Tth^Ci^E  IT"^  "' 

«.nsidered  as  totally  subdued,  3  buf  fe  1^°"?  *'''^ 
Notwithstaudine   the  sunwinriH,  „f  .i   ■        °','°™'*"oe- 

were  routed  with  ^eatXuSr-  and  ,t™''r'''T'    ""'^ 
oapedfled  for  refuSe  into  rlwjs  'j         """"St  such  as  es- 

hA  yet,  beiuru^oVtedfS^asteyeSthtS^ 
they  were  compelled  to  sunendefat  SeUon  12  l*"' 
the  conqueror's  permission,  those  who  did  „T'„i,  *^ 
embrace  Christi^ity  embakedL  Flanders  ^  und^^.^ 
command  of  one  of  their  eeueralscalliSp^?,-  "'3^  '^* 
rum,  their  prince,  became^!  Srt^th^firtToV  v^"'"'" 
1%  ^AU^^  'f'"?  l"'"^^'' answered  L  hS  at 7e  fon^  "* 

l«."ess7a^rter.troTtXrS^^^^^^  ?"^^  ->« 
enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors^^  th^\'        ^^y.^U^^en 

t^^  STi£fhi£s=^;.^^  ^-^-''^-? 

to  give  him  '  ge°S  :Ken"rs:'„;;°eS^,rK;'' 

wti  J^  ,'ir  t;2rr;;f  i^^r  ^<>-i>-V^^t^; 

ployed  in  cultivatingtht  arta  of  ,^i^      T-  *''g«»"y  em- 
damages  which  theii^drh°id''su°:Sin^'^;  IT'""'  ""^ 

•Now.pWofthelfe.berto.a..tThetah.W6„.„,rfI,„^^t„^„, 
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16.  His  care  was  to  polish  the  country  by  arts,'  as  he 
had  protected  it  by  arms ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
a  body  of  laws.*  His  care  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing did  not  a  little  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  restrain 
the  barbarous  habits  of  the  people.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  found  the  English  sunk  into  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continual  dis- 
orders of  the  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  He  himself  complains,  that  on  his  accession, 
he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames  who  could 
so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service.!  16.  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  he  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  he  founded,  or  at  least  re-esta- 
blibhed,  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many 
privileges  j  and  he  gave,  in  his  own  example,  the  strongest 
incentives  to  study.  17.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into 
three  equal  portions :  one  was  given  to  sleep,  and  to  the  re- 
fection of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercise;  another  to  the 
despatch  of  business :  and  the  third  to  study  and  devotion.J 
He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  different  studies  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  architecture,  and  geometry. 
He  was  an  excellent  historian;  he  understood  music;  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age, 
and  left  many  works  behind  liim,  some  of  which  remain  to 
this  day.    18.  To  give  a  character  of  this  prince  would 


*  Alfred  established  a  regular  militia  throughout  England,  and  raised 
a  considerable  naval  force,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  repel  the 
future  incursions  of  the  Danes.  He  afterwards  established  a  regular 
police,  dividing  the  kingdom  into  counties,  and  the  counties  into 
hundreds  and  tithings.  So  well  regulated  was  the  police  which  he 
establihhed,  that  it  is  t^aid  he  bad  golden  bracelets  hung  up  near  the 
highways,  which  no  robber  dared  to  touch.  Yet  he  never  deviated 
from  the  nicest  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  people;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  sentiment  preserved  in  his  will,  namely,  that  "  It  is  just  the 
English  should  for  ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own  tlioughts." 

t  So  littlo,  indeed,  was  learning  attended  to  by  the  great,  that  Asser, 
the  biographer  of  Alfred,  mentions  with  astonishment,  that  the  king 
taught  nis  youngest  son,  Ethelward,  to  read,  before  he  made  him 
acquainted  with  hunting. 

tThe  piety  of  Alfred  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  prowess;  and,  in 
those  days  of  ignorance,  he  enlightened,  by  his  pen  no  less  than  by  his 
exampiti,  the  people  over  whom  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  One  of  his 
Hterary  labours  was  the  rendering  the  Holy  Gospels  into  the  Saxon 
tongue,  from  which  we  extract  the  Lord's  I'raver,  and  insert  it  hero  as 
a  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Eogiish  at  that  period : 

"  Faeder  ure  thu  the  earth  on  heafenum.  si  thin  mama  gehagog,  to  be 
cume  thin  rice,  Gevurthe  bin  willa  on  earthen  swa  8wa~on  heaienum, 
urne  go  dsegwanlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  daeg ;  and  forgyf  us  ure  gyltaa,  swa 
swa  we  forgivath  urum  gyltendum,  and  no  geldde  thu  us  on  consenung 
ao  alyse  us  of  yfle."   (Si  it  Swa.  )—Med%Ul<s  HiitoricB  Anglicance. 
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be  to  sum  up  those  qualities  which  constitute  perfection. 
Even  virtues  seemingly  opposite  were  happily  blended  in 
his  disposition;  persevering,  yet  flexible;  moderate,  yet 
enterprising;  just,  yet  merciful;  stern  in  command,  yet 
gentle  in  conversation.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that 
such  admirable  qualities  of  mind  should  be  set  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  had  bestowed  upon  him  all  bodily  accom- 
plishments, vigour,  dignity,  and  an  engaging,  open  counte- 
nance. 19.  He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  25th  of  October, 
900  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

John  Vni 872 

Martin  II 882 

Adrian  III 884 

Stephen  VI 886 

Formosus 891 

Emperors  qfthe  East. 
Basilusl 867 


Leo  VI.. 


A.D. 

..886 


Emperors  of  the  West, 
and  Kings  of  France. 

Lewis  II. 866 

Charles  1 873 

Charles  II 880 

Arnold 888 


Lewis  III. 


A.D 


Kings  qf  Scotland. 

Constantine  II 868 

Ethus ..878 

Gregory 880 

DonalduaVI 898 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Oldune,  earl  of  Devon,  who  killed  Hubba  the  Dane,  and  took  the 
amous  Reafern,  or  enchanted  standard.  Ulfredus,  Trelotegaldus, 
Celnorth,  Lthelred,  and  Plenunbus,  were  sucoesBively  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  in  this  reign.  *^ 

,     Questions  for  Examination.         ^ 

1.  What  effect  had  the  continual  ravages  of  the  Danes  upon  the  English? 

2,  3-  How  did  Alfred  act  in  this  emergency? 
4.  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Alfred  during  his  concealment? 

llow  did  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Allred  conduct  them- 
selves? 
What  benevolent  act  is  related  of  this  monarfch?  (See  the  Note.) 
What  desperate  effort  did  the  Earl  of  Devonshure  resolve  on  ?    And 
what  was  the  consequence? 

8.  What  was  the  advantage  gained  by  AliVed's  courage? 

9.  By  what  sti-atagem  did  Alfred  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 

situation?  o  o  / 

10,  11.  What  observations  did  he  make  during  Ids  stay  in  the  Danish 
camp  ? 
What  became  of  the  Danes  after  their  defeat? 
_    What  kings  paid  homage  to  Alfred? 
14,  15,  16.  Uow  wts  Alfredf  employed  during  the  peace? 
1< .  1  or  whatpurposedid  Alfred  divide  his  time  into  three  equal  portions? 

And  what  were  Iiis  accomplishments? 
1 Q  WK  *  "j*^® J^l°®r*\  character  given  of  Alfred  ? 
.V.  TT  s^ere  -^6.  Alfred  uio,  auu  at  what  place  was  he  burled? 


6. 

6. 
7. 


12. 
18. 
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SECTION  in. 

Prlest>Tidden  hj  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 

Himseli'  with  princGa.—ShaJcespeare. 

1.  (A.D.  901.)  His  second  son,  Edward,*  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  To  him  succeeded  Athelstan,  his  natural 
son,  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  not  being  then  deemed  a 
sufficient  obstacle  to  his  inheriting  the  crown.  He  died  at 
Gloucester,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years',  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Edmund,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  predeces- 
sors, met  with  disturbance  from  the  Northumbrians  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  j  but  his  activity  soon  defeated  their 
attempts. '  2.  The  resentment  this  monarch  bore  to  men  of 
an  abandoned  way  of  living  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
He  was  killed  by  Leolff,  a  robber,  at  ja  feast,  where  this 
villain  had  the  insolence  to  intrude  into  the  king's  presence. 
His  brother,  Edred,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him;  and 
like  his  predecessors  this  monarch  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellious  and  refractory  people.  3.  Edred  im- 
plicitly submitted  to  the  directions  of  Dunstan  the  monk, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  turned  into  a  papal  province  by  this  zealous 
ecclesiastic  J  but  he  was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a  quinsy,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign. — A.D.  955. 

4.  Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  the  throne,  his  own 
sons  being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  was  a  prince  of  great  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  and  of  martial  disposition.  But 
he  was  now  come  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom  in  which 
he  had  an  enemy  to  contend  with  against  whom  all  military 
virtues  could  be  of  little  service.  5.  Dunstan,  who  had 
governed  during  the  former  reign,  was  resolved  to  remit 
nothing  of  his  authority  in  this;  and  Edwy,  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  monks;  whose  rage  neither  his  accomplishments  nor 
his  virtues  could  mitigate. 

6.  Among  other  instances  of  their  cruelty,  the  fo' lowing 
is  recorded : — There  was  a  lady  of  the  royal  blood  named 
Elgiva,  whose  beauty  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 

*Sumamed  Edward  fAej^^tfer,  from  being  the  first  of  that  name  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  obtained  manjr,  victories  over  the 

*•*'"  •■»»'"iLHL'i  icrti    a  ^r.'vic>    ?^'v.j;v  T7X7-\:s.tit  •,'r^^i  •«.  "j  «*»*•»  *. ........ -^  ■......,.....»   .-•••i.". 

He  also  founded  the  University  of  Cambridj^e,  in  916.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  nearly  equal  to  hia  father  in  military  courage,  but  greatly 
mferior  to  him  in  mentgl  accomplishments.    He  reigned  zi  years. 
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Dmutan  separating  Edwy  and  Elgiva. 

the  young  monarch's  heart.  He  had  even  ventured  tc 
marry  her  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  councillors,  as  she 
was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon 
law.  6.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  while  his  nobility 
were  giving  loose  to  the  more  noisy  pleasures  of  wine 
and  festivity  in  the  great  hall,  Edwy  retired  to  his  wife's 
apartments,  where,  in  company  with  her  mother,  he  enjoyed 
the  more  pleasing  satisfaction  of  her  conversation.  Dun- 
Btan  no  sooner  perceived  his  absence,  than,  conjecturing  the 
reason,  he  rushed  furiously  into  the  apartment,  and,  upbraid- 
ing him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  rancour, 
dragged  him  forth  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 

8.  Dunstan,  it  seems,  was  not  without  his  enemies,  for 
the  king  was  advised  to  punish  this  insult  by  bringing  him 
to  account  for  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
during  the  last  reign.  This  account  the  haughty  monk 
refused  to  give  in ;  wherefore  he  was  deprived  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  emoluments  of  which  he  had  been  in 
possession,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  9.  His  exile  only 
served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity  with  the 
people.  Among  the  rest^  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,* 
was  so  far  transported  with  the  spirit  of  party,  that  he  pro- 
nounced a  divorce  between  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  The  king 
was  unable  to  r**fiist  the  indignation  of  the  church  and  con- 
sented  to  surrender  his  beautiful  wife  to  its'  fury.    Accord- 

*  An  ancient  city  of  Kent,  of  which  coonty  it  is  the  capital. 
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ingly,  Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party  of  floldicrs,  who 
ficized  the  queen,  and,  by  hiw  orders,  branded  hep  on  tHfe 
face  with  a  hot  iron.  10.  Not  contented  with  this  cruel 
vengeance,  they  carried  lier  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  there 
commanded  her  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.  This  injunc- 
tion, however,  waa  too  distressing  for  that  faithful  wonian 
to  comply  with;  for  being  cured  of  her  wound,  and  having 
obliterated  the  marks  which  had  been  made  to  deface  her 
beauty-  she  once  more  ventured  to  return  to  the  king,  whom 
she  still  regarded  as  her  husband.  But  misfortune  continued 
to  pursue  her.  11.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
whom  the  archbisliop  had  appointed  to  observe  her  con- 
duct, i^nd  was  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  The 
sinews  of  her  limba  bein^  cut,  and  her  body  mangled,  she 
was  thus  left  to  expire  m  the  most  cruel  agony.  In  the 
mean  time  a  secret  revolt  against  Edwy  became  almost  ge- 
nerah  and  Dunstan  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party. 
12.  The  malcontents  at  last  proceeded  to  open  rebellion ; 
and  having  placed  Edgar,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  their  head,  they  soon 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Edwy's  power,  and  the  number  of  hie  adherents, 
every  day  declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent  to  a 
partition  of  the  kmgdom ;  but  his  death,  which  happened 
soon  after,  freed  his  enemies  from  all  further  inquietude, 
and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  possession  of  the  government. 

13.  Edgar  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence 
of  the  monks,  affected  to  be  entirely  guided  by  their  direc- 
tions in  all  his  succeeding  transactions. 

Little  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned  of  this  monarch, 
except  his  amour  with  Elfrida,  which  is  of  too  singular  a 
nature  to  be  omitted.  14.  Eclgar  had  long  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  a  young  lady^  whose  name  was  Elfrida,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire :  but  unwilling  to  credit  common 
fame  in  this  particular,  he  sent  Ethelwald,  his  favourite 
friend,  to  see  and  inform  him  if  Elfrida  was,  indeed,  that 
incomparable  woman  report  had  described  her.  16.  Ethel- 
wald, arriving  at  the  earl's,  had  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  upon 
that  nobleman's  daughter  than  he  became  desperately  en- 
amoured of  her  himself.  Such  was  the  violence  of  his 
passion,  that,  forgetting  his  master's  intention,  he  solicited 
only  his  own  interest,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  beau- 
tiful Elfrida  from  her  father  in  marriage.  The  favourite  of 
a  king  was  not  likely  to  find  a  refusal ;  the  earl  gave  his 
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•consent,  and  the  nuptials  were  performed  in  private.  16. 
Upon  his  return  to  court,  which  was  shortly  afler^  he  as- 
sured the  king  that  riches  alone,  and  her  high  quality,  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  high  fame,  and  he  appeared  amazed 
how  the  world  could  talk  so  much  >and  so  unjustly  of  her 
charms.  The  king  was  satisfied,  and  no  longer  felt  any 
curiosity,  while  Ethelwald  secretly  triumphed  in  his  ad- 
dress. 17.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  weaned  the  king 
from  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity,  after  some  time, 
of  turning  the  conversation  on  Elfrida,  representing  that, 
though  the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  daughter 
would  be  a  trifle  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  an  immense  ac- 
quisition to  a  needy  subject.*  He  therefore  humbly  entreated 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  as  she  was  the  rich- 
est heiress  in  the  kingdom.  18.  A  request  so  seemingly 
reasonable  was  readily  complied  with  ;  Ethelwald  returned 
to  his  wife,  and  their,  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  public. 

His  greatest  care  however,  was  employed  in  keeping  her 
from  court  J  and  he  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her 
from  appearing  before  a  king  so  susceptible  of  love,  while 
she  was  so  capable  of  inspiring  that  passion.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  his  treachery  long  concealed.  19.  Edgar 
was  soon  informed  of  the  whole  transaction;  but  dissem- 
bling his  resentment,  he  took  occasion  to  visit  that  part  oi 
the  country  where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was  detained,  accom- 
panied by  Ethelwald,  who  reluctantly  attended  him  thither, 
upon  coming  near  the  lady's  habitation,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  a  desire  to  see  his  wife,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard 
so  much,  and  desired  to  be  introduced  as  his  acquaintance. 
20.  Ethelwald,  thunderstruck  at  the  proposal,  did  all  in  his 
power,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.  All  he  could  obtain 
was  permission  to  go  before,  on  pretence  of  preparing  for 
the  king's  reception.  On  his  arrival,  he  fell  at  his  wife's 
feet  confessing  what  he  had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her 
charms,  and  conjuring  her  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
her  beauty  from  the  king,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  its 
power.  21.  Elfrida,  little  obliged  to  him  for  a  passion  that 
had  deprived  her  of  a  crown,  promised  compliance ;  but, 
prompted  either  by  vanity  or  revenge,  adorned  her  person 
with  the  most  exquisite  art,  and  called  up  all  her  beauty  on 
the  occasion.  The  event  answered  her  expectations;  the 
kinsf  no  sooner  saw  than  he  loved  her-  and  was  instantly 
resolved  to  obtain  her.  22.  The  better  to  effect  his  inten- 
tions, he  concealed  his  passion  from  the  husband,  and  took 
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leave  with  a  seeming  indifference:  but  his  revenge  was  not 
the  less  certain  and  faithful.  Ethelwald  was  sometime 
after  sent  into  Northumberland,  upon  pretence  of  urgent 
affairs,  and  was  found  murdered  in  the  wood  by  the  way. 
23.  Some  say  he  was  stabbed  by  the  king's  own  hands' 
some  that  he  only  commanded  the  assassination.  However 
this  be,  Elfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court  by  the  king's 
own  order,  and  their  nuptials  were  performed  with  the  uswU 
solemnity. 

This  monarch  died,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  being  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mward,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ordmer.* 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Poi 


ropes.  A.D. 

Benedict  IV 900 

Leo  V 904 

SergioBlII 906 

Anastaslos  III 910 

Lado 912 

John  X 913 

Leo  VII 988 

Stephen  VUI 929 

John  XI 981 

Leo  VI 936 

Stephen  IX 989 

HartinlU 943 

AgapeptoB 960 

John  XII 966 

Benedict  V 964 

John  XIII 966 


A.D. 

Benedict  VI 97" 

DoniasII 972 

Emperors  cf  the  East. 

Leo  VI 886 

Constantino  Porphy- 

rogenitus 910 

BomanuB  the  younj 

Nicephorns 

Zennses 970 

Emperors  qf  the  West. 

Lewis  III 899 

Conrad  1 912 

Henry  1 919 


Othol 9S6 

OthoII 978 

EIngs  qf  France. 

Charles  in 899 

Lewis  rV 986 

Lothairel 964 

Eings  qf  Scotland. 
Conatantinelll....909 

Malcolm  1 948 

Indulphns 968 

DnffUs 967 

CnletiaB 973 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

In  the  reign  qf  Edward:  Ethelfrida,  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder  « 
fi^at  wamor.  and  very  instrumental  in  assistintr  to  ffain  her  brother's 
!/f^fl^-  Atholme,  archbishop  of  CanterbulV.  ~ /»  the  So! 
Mhelstan:  Guy,  earl  of  W-arwick,  who  is  said  to  have  kUleli  the 
Danish  giant  Cplbrand  in  single  combat  at  Winchester,  and  performed 
many  other  extraordinary  actions.  Terketyl,  a  successlW  warrior,  an 
*bbot  of  Croyland,  and  chancellor  of  England.  Wolston,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.— /n^A«  retgn  qfEdred:  Dunatan,  abbot  of  Glastonbunr. 
Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.— in  the  reign  of  Edgar :  Dunstanand 
Elsius,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  y  ^-ywr    r^uiujum  ana 


TilY°*^  *^®  ****"  ^^  Edgar,  EnglMid  was  much  infested  with  wolves. 

w  «  5f  **2^®7x®ir'  was  indefetigable  in  hunting  and  deetroying  them 

S«it     °C^?*  *^°*®  u^^®**  escaped  took  shelter  in  the  moimtiOns  ant 


TT  tiirJSt      IIZ 


ijutv 


and 


-  -  T,  «»„-,  ii,.  i.iii*iijji;-v»  iiic  bi^^ufcu  ui  money  imDOautf  ou  that 
S^»^^  an  annual  tflbute  of  800  wolves'  heads;  ^Wsproduoed 
Kted    *®°^  "    *  '  *"'  *•**'  "^  extlrpition  was  soon 
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^1. 


2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
14. 
16. 
13, 
19. 
20. 

?i. 

21. 

aa 


Questions  for  Examination:  < 

What  wM  the  oanse  of  Edward's  death  r  wad  who  saeeeeded'himr 

To  whose  direotioufl  did  Edred  sabmltr 

Who  aoooeeded  Edred  T 

Whom  did  Edwy  marry  f 

What  happened  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  f 

On  what  account  was  Dunatan  banished  the  Icingdomf 

By  whose  orders  was  the  queen  seized  f  ^ 

Who  was  ElfHda,  and  whom  did  Edgar  send  to  her? 

How  did  Ethelwald  perform  his  misuon? 

17.  18.  Belate  what  followed? 

How  did  the  king  act  on  hearing  the  whole  transaction  f 

What  did  Ethelwald  request  of  Lis  wife? 

What  was  the  result  of  ner  non-compliance? 

How  did  Ethelwald  die? 

How  long  did  Edgar  reign?  and  by  whom  was  he  raoceeded? 


SECTION  IV. 


^  Cut  oJTin  all  the  blossom  of  my  sin. 

Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unannealNI, 
No  reok'ning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperltetions  on  my  nead.— <^(ri;^peare. 

1.  (A.  D.  975.)  Edward,  surnamed  the  lb'<*rtyr,  was 
made  king  by  the  interest  of  the  monks,  and  lived  but  four 
years  after  his  accession.  In  this  reign  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  if  we  except  his  tragical  and  memorable  end. 

2.  Hunting  one  day  near  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida,  his 
mother-in-law  resided,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  although  he  was  not  attended  by  any  of  his  retinue. 
There  desiring  some  liquor  to  be  brought  him,  as  he  was 
thirsty,  while  he  was  yet  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  one 
of  Elfrida' s  domestics,  instructed  for  that  purpose,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.  The  king,  finding  himself  wounded,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  j  but  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
fell  from  the  saddle,  and  his  foot  sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he 
was  drsigged  along  oy  his  horse  till  he  died. 

3.  Ethelred  the  Second,  surnamed  the  Unready,  the  son 
of  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  succeeded:  a  we£^  and  irresolute 
monarch,  incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom,  or  providing 
for  its  safety.  During  his  reign  the  bold  and  terrible  ene- 
mies, the  DaneSj  who  seemed  not  to  be  loaded  with  the 
same  accumulation  of  vice  and  folly  as  the  English,  were 
daily  gaining  ground.  4.  The  weakness  and  inexperience 
of  Ethelred  appeared  to  give  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
renewing  their  depredations :  and,  accordingly,  they  landed 
on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  spreading  t£^eir  usual  terror 
and  devastation.    A.D.  981. 
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As  they  lived  indiscritMnately  among  the  English   a 
resolutaon  ™  tsOcdft  for  a  geneml  maseacSsj  and  XL 
?Llu^te';?r'  ^  ^^^,  P""^^^'  «°»b;aced  the  c^ 
Z  caSid  ofi^'fif  I^T  *"  ^  ^^t  ^^^'^^    «•  This  plot 
Tn^  day    and  2S  V    n  «^'^«y>  *l^af  it  was  executeain 
^thouTmerov  ^"p'^^,^*"^^  »"  England  were  destroyed 

upoT^tif  L«°#  ""''^  ^'}  congratulating  each  other 

upon  tneir  late    deliverance  from    an  inveterate  #.TiPmv 

Sweyn,  kmg  of  Denmark,  tvho  had  been  LfomSi  of  S 

i  W^rL^if?  ^^^^  ^ff  the  w^rj^foaft  wfth 
fSI?^  meditatmg  slaughter  and  furious  with  revenge 

fl^^^Z^^  °^^*«^  ^  ^y  into  Normandy,  and  the  whole 

rZlil  ?  ^  ^i  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  the 
Edmfin^^'^""  -i"  ^°«^^°^-    ^^^  contest  between  him  and 

Cht^iZ^L*°'^/^''?^'^°°^  J  **^^  ^'«t  battle  that  was 
T^n  *PP**^^<J  indecisive ;  a  second  foUowed.  in  which 
the  Danes  were  victorious:  but  Edmund  Til  SvinffTntpi^ 

and TJi*"  l^^  ^  *^K^  «^y  intoXtwXVn  ^h 
ffltt  Sf  Jn'lln^  V^^^^^^  ^^  these'convulsions, 
theTniSn^  w^  "ir^  *?  *  compromise  and  to  divide 
me  Kingdom  between  them  bv  trpRfv  *    nQn«*«  -^^      I 

to  himself  the  northern  parTs  o7  t&do"  Bouthl^ 
lCt7''  ^t  *^  EdmuSd  J  but  this  ;S&iig  J^^^JS 
oSd  CaS  1^''  *^'i''?*^'  *^^  ^«  *^<>  chami3ain8,li 
whlle'iif^^^^^^  TD!toi7,  ^'^^^'^^  ^"^««^^"  ^'  *^« 
firfi?i!l*®  \"  represented,  by  some  historians,  as  one  of  the 
first  characters  m  those  Wbarous  ages,    xie  pie?y  of  the 

Canite*Jt  L^I^LId  of  hTffn^^i^'lfi  Athelmey,  Edmund,  percelrtng 
advancing, if  fliriouicombat^^^^^^^  ^^:^'  »^  Canutl 

of  the  J«ftduttffl  S^«S«^i^^  ®°'  »^,^'»lch.  according  to  the  author 
VJ0V^dt^^^J%i''!'\^'lf^^^J^  wyufded,  and  first 

kingdom.    BrCMute'8  McesSon  L^^^^^^^  to  the  diyi,ion  of  the 

to  a  warwith^hTo-irJ  ^2??!*9"  P  t^^  throne,  a  termination  xn»  ™.t 

for  200  yewi:  ""■  *^''*"'^'  '^'"''"  ""***  '*™<>^*'  without  intennlaaion,7aged 

hi  h^tch^i^°L^J^Ji±S^:^^  ^r'^^  '^'^y  ^^  ot  violence, 
pilgrimage  to&?^  monaeteriCB,  imported  relics,  and  made  a 
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latter  part  of  his  life,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  the  former, 
were  topics  that  filled  the  mouths  of  his  courtiers  with  flat- 
tery and  praise.  9.  They  even  affected  to  think  his  power 
uncontrollable,  and  that  all  things  would  be  obedient  to  his 
command.  Canute,  sensible  of  their  adulation,  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  following  method  to  reprove  them.  He 
oidered  hia  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sea-shore  while  the  tide  was 
coming  in,  and  commanded  the  sea  to  retire.  10.  "Thou 
art  under  my  dominion,"  cried  he,  "the  land  upon  which 
I  sit  is  mine ;  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  to  approach  no  farther, 
nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign."  He  feigned  to 
sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  submission,  till  the  waves 
bi^n  to  surround  nim,  then  turning  to  his  courtiers,  he 
observed.  That  the  titles  of  Lord  and  master  belonged  only 
to  Him  whom  both  earth  and  seas  were  ready  to  obey. 
11.  Thus  feared  and  respected,  he  lived  many  years,  ho- 
noured with  the  surname  of  Great  for  his  power,  but  de- 
serving it  still  more  for  his  virtues.  He  died  at  Shaftes- 
bury,* in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  leign^  leaving  behind 
him  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn 
was  crown^  king  of  Norway,  Hardicanute  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Denmark,  and  Harold  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  English  throne.    A.  B.  1036. 

12.  To  Harold  succeeded  his  brother,  Hardicanute, 
whose  title  was  readily  acknowleged  both  by  the  Danes 
and  the  English ;  and  upon  his  arrival  from  the  continent, 
he  was  received  witii  the  mc»t  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  joy.  This  king's  violent  and  unjust  government  was  of 
but  short  diiration.  He  died  two  years  after  his  accession 
in  consequence  of  excess  at  the  marriage  of  a  Danish  lord 
which  was  celebrated  at  Lambeth. 

13.  The  disorders  of  the  Danish  monarchs  once  more 
induced  the  English  to  place  a  monarch  of  the  Saxon  line 
upon  the  throne,  and  accordingly  Edward,  surnamed  the 
Confessor,  was  by  the  general  consent  crowned  king 
A.  D.  1041. 

The  English,  who  had  long  groaned  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
now  set  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  at  finding  the  line  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  restored. 

14.  As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Norman  court,  he  showed, 
in  every  instance,  a  predilection  for  the  customs,  laws,  ana 
even  the  natives  of  that  country  j  and  among  the  rest  oi 
hia  faults,  though  he  married  Editha,  the  dauglitcr  of  God- 

V  *  A  muket  town  in  Dorolwster. 
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jin,  yet  either  from  mistaken  piety  or  fixed  aversion,  durinir 
1      m  ^^  ^®  *^^**^ ^^  *^"*>™  *»«''  society.* 

15.  Thus  havinff  no  legitimate  ieaue.  and  being  whoUy 
en^sed,  dunn^  the  contmuanoe  of  a  long  reign,  with  the 
vimonB  of  superetition,  he  was  at  last  8urpi?8ed  by  eickneas, 

•  J^A?'"^*'*  tl"?  ^  **"  «"^'  ^^  ^*^  of  January,  in  thi 
Bixty-flfth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reim. 

16.  Harold,  the  son  of  a  popular  nobleman,  whose  name 
was  «o.lwin,  and  whose  virtues  seemed  to  give  a  right  to 
^8  pretensions,  ascended  the  throne  without  any  oppSition. 
But  neither  his  valour,  his  justice,  nor  his  populiSy  were 
able  to  secure  him  from  the  misfortunes  attendant  uion  an 
ilJ-grounded  title.  His  pretensions  were  opposed  by  Wil- 
ham  duke  of  Nonnandy,  who  insisted  that  the  crown  be- 
Ir^i^"     t  ^'  ^^°^  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edwaid 


Questions  for  ExandnaUtm, 
\  Sli!fi^il^.*®'®**JT"  ^^"d  the  Martyr  crowned  Mae? 

6.  What  WM  the  oonaequence  of  Ethelred'e  perfldyf^ 
9.  Did  Canute  reprove  hla  courtiers  Ibr  their  flattery  f 

**•  '^hafhe'to^cSSSi^'cf?"*^''*^"  **"*'  •ndwh.tmedUeotion. 
16.  How  long  did  Edward  reign? 

"•  ^uS  ffiSiS?  P'*^"**"*  <"  Wmiam  duke  Nonwuidy  to  the  Eng. 


SECTION.  V. 
Ahlwho  can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  day 

Tvhen  Harold  feU  on  the  ensanguined  fleld. 
^\2£!S  ^^  'gainst  rank  rushed  on  in  dread  my. 

Wlthjav'lin,  arrow,  battle-axe,  and  8hield.-<jB»-oton. 

1.  (A.  D.  1066.)  William,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Lonqueror,  was  natural  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy. 
His  mother's  name  was  Arlette,  a  beautiful  maid  of  Falaise, 
whom  Robert  fell  in  love  with  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the 
door  while  he  passed  through  the  town.    William,  who  was 

4  itAZ^^'^li^T'-^':^^  s*^""  "*^  wiu  Hug  oi  saint  &sa  uonTessor. 


Il 
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the  offspring  of  this  amour,  owed  a  part  of  .his  greatness  to 
his  birth,  but  still  more  to  his  own  personal  merit.  2.  His 
body  was  vigorous,  his  mind  capacious  and  noble,  and  his 
courage  not  to  be  repressed  by  apparent  danger.  Upon 
coming  to  his  dukedom  of  Normandy,  though  yet  very 
young,  he  on  all  sides  opposed  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
repressed  foreign  invaders,  while  his  valour  and  conduct 
prevailed  in  every  action.  3.  The  tranquillity  which  he 
had  thus  established  in  his  dominions  induced  him  to  extend 
his  views ;  and  some  overtures  made  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  who  was  wavering  in 
the  choice  of  a  successor,  inflamed  his  ambition  with  a 
desire  of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne.  4.  The  pope 
himself  was  not  behind  the  rest  in  favouring  his  pretensions  j 
and,  either  influenced  by  the  apparent  justice  of  his  claims, 
or  by  the  hopes  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  church,  he 
immediately  pronounced  Harold  a  usurper.  With  such 
favourable  incentives,  William  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  all  equipped 
in  the  most  warlike  and  splendid  manner.  5.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  that  he  embarked  this  powerful  body 
on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  after  gome  small 
opposition  from  the  weather,  landed  at  Pevensey,*  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  with  resolute  tranquillity. 

6.  Harold,  who  seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  right  to 
the  crown  and  retain  that  sovereignty  which  he  had  received 
from  the  people,  who  only  had  a  right  to  bestow  it,  was  now 
returning,  flushed  with  conquest,  from  defeating  the  Nor- 
wegians who  had  invaded  the  kindgdom,  with  all  the  forces 
he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  all  he  could  invite 
or  collect  in  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  His 
army  was  composed  of  active  and  valiant  troops,  in  high 
spirits,  strongly  attached  to  their  king,  and  eager  to  engage. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  William  consisted  of 
the  flower  of  the  continent,  and  had  long  been  inured  to 
danger.  The  men  of  Brittany,  Boulogne,  Flanders,  Poictou, 
Maine,  Orleans,  France,  and  Normandy,  were  all  voluntarily 
united  under  his  command.  England  never  before,  nor  ever 
since,  saw  two  such  armies  drawn  up  to  dispute  its  crown. 
8.  The  day  before  the  battle,  William  sent  an  offer  to 
Harold  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  single  combat, 
and  thus  to  spare  the  blood  of  thousands :  but  Harold  re- 
fused, and  said  he  would  leave  it  to  the  God  of  armies  to 
determi])e.    Both  armies,  therefore,  that  night  pitched  |n 


*A  epaall  town  in  Sussex, 


HAROLD. 
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eight  Of  each  other,  expecting  the  dawning  of  the  day  with 
impatience.  The  fenglish  passed  the  nifht  in  soSsTnd 
leasting,  the  Normans  in  devotion  and  praler  ^ 

<?ct.  13,  1066  )  9  The  next  morninrat  ;even,  as  soon 
as  day  appear^,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  aS^SaSS 
each  other     Harold  appeared  in  the  centre  ofTSaSes 
leading  on  his  army  on  foot,  that  his  men  might  be  S 
encouraged  by  seeing  their  king  exposed  to  an  e«ulliTv  of 
danger.    Wil  iam  fought  on  horseback  leading  onTsiSif 
that  moved  at  once,  singing  the  songs' of  BolfndV  one  ^he 
tTJt',  <^l}jf«  of  their  country,    if.  The  Nomans  Wan 
to  fight  with  their  cross-bows,  which,  at  first,  ^led  and 
surprised  the  EngUsh ;  and  m  their  ranks  were  cbse  thdr 
arrows  did  pat  execution.    Lut  soon  they  came  todoSr 
%ht,  and  the  English  with  their  bills  hewed  down  thSr 
adversaries  wi  h  great  slaughter.    Confusion  was  spmdina 

S^«fZf^^•^^'^.™^*"^>  ^^<^  found  himseff  on  hf 
Sn?»,•^'i"''^*'°^^^?*^°^  ^it^  a  select  band  to  he 
5  bIttL  hf'T*  ^^'  ?''  P^^«^°«^  '^«*^'^d  the  suspense 
pferce  the  ran  J^ff.r''  '"  ^^^^7P}^oe,  endeavouring  to 
pierce  tiie  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  had  three  horsM  alflln 

SeS^'dr^Af f  "^^.'"  ^^t  round,%hich,  as^ 
expected,  drew  the  enemy  from  their  ranks,  and  he  was 
Instant  y  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  disorder  12  uZ 
a  signal  given,  the  Normans  immediatelv  returned  to^e 
charge  with  greater  fury  than  before,  broke  the  Enghsh 

xtE^tf r^ '^  '^r  ''  *  "«^°g  g'^"°d-  It  was  inTht 
ralC^Jn  •  ^^?^^  7^  '""''  ^^^"g  ^'^°^  'a«k  to  rank 
ht  H  f^d  inspiring  his  troops  with  vigour:  and  though 
he  had  toiled  all  day,  till  near  nightfall,  in  front  of  fia 
Kentish  men,  yet  he  still  seemed  unabatei  n  force  or  cT 
rage  keeping  his  men  to  the  post  of  honour. 
aaain^M^fr?.  °''''^'    therefore,    victory   seemed   to   turn 

was  often  rPnl^^K  "^H  *'"^'^  ^^  *^^«  memorable'  battle 
tr«>  5  ?],  ^^-^'^  \^^^  ^°"'»g^  «f  the  leaders,  whenever 
detmin^'f^^f'  ^t^T  t.)  slacken.  Fortune  at  length 
determined  a  victory  that  valour  was  unable  to  decide. 

14.  t.arold,  making  a  furious  onset  at  the  head  of  hia 
Joop8a.am8tthe  Norman  heayy-armed  infantryrwaa  io? 

eword  in  his  hand,  admidst  heaps  of  slain  j  and  after  the  bat- 
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tie,  the  royal  corpse  could  liardly  be  distinguished  among 
the  dead.* 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Saxon  monarchy  in  England, 
which  had  continued  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.       A.D. 

Benedict  Vll 976 

John  XIV 984 

JohnXV 91 

Gregory  V 996 

Silvester  II 999 

John  XVI 1003 

John  XVII 1004 

Sergius  IV 1009 

Benedict  VIII 1012 

John  XVIII 1024 

Benedict  IX 1033 

Gregory  VI 1044 

Clement  II 1046 

Damascus  II 1048 

Leo  IX 1049 

Victor  II 1055 

Stephen  X 1057 

Nicholas  II 1059 

Alexander  II 1061 


Emperors  of  the  East. 

BasiliusII 976 

Constantino  X 1025 

BomannsIII 1028 

MiehaellV 1084 

Miohael  V 1041 

ConstautineXI 1042 

Theoaore  (emp) . . .  1064 

Michael  VI 1056 

Isaac  Comnenus..  .1059 
Constantino  XII..  .1059 

Emperors  of  the  West 

Otho  II 973 

OthoUI 983 

Henry  II 1002 

Conrad  n 1024 

Henry  III 1039 

HeniylV 1056 


Kings  of  trance. 

A.D. 

Lothairel 951 

Louis  V 986 

Hugh  Capet 987 

Robertir 997 

Henry  1 1031 

rhilipl 1060 


Kings  of  Scotland. 

Culenus 972 

Kenneth  III 977 

Constantino  IV. . .  .1002 

Grimus 1005 

Malcolm  U 1054 

Duncan  1 1031 

Macbeth 1040 

Malcolm  III 1057 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  Ethelred  II.,  and  Edmund:  the 
duke  of  Mercia,  who  took  part  with  Elfrida  and  the  clergy,  against  the 
king.  Dunstan,  Ethelgar,  Elfric,  Siricus,  Alphage,  and  Livingn?,  nrch- 
bishops  of  Canterbury.— /»  the  reigns  of  Canute,  Harold,  Hardicnnute, 
and  Edward  thi  Covfessor:  Elnothus,  Edsine,  and  Robert,  archbi  hops 
of  Canterbury.  Goodwin,  earl  of  Kent,  whose  estates,  being  afterwards 
swallowed  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  are  now  denominated  the  Goodwin 
Stin^— In  the  reign  qfEarold  II:  Leofwin  and  Gurf,  brothers  to  the 
king.  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tosti,  earl  of  Noxthumber* 
lana. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  William  the  Conqueror? 

2.  When  and  where  did  William  land? 

6,  7.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Harold  and  William  composed? 

8.  How  did  the  two  armies  pass  the  night  previous  to  the  battle? 

9.  In  what  way  did  Harold  and  William  lead  their  respective  armies  to 

battle? 
11,  12,  13.  Describe  the  conduct  ofWilliam  and  Harold? 
14.  How  did  Harold  iWl? 

How  long  did  the  Saxon  monarchy  continue  in  England? 

*The  English  in  this  battle  neither  used  the  long-bow  nor  cross-bow, 
but  both  were  used  by  the  Normans.  The  English  rorces  were  nearly  all 
infantry,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Norman  army  was  com- 
posed of  cavalry.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  to  the  want  of  cavalrjr, 
and  the  not  using  any  missive  weapons,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
buted the  defeat  of  Harold's  army.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  victory 
remaiiied  undecided  froni  niiic  in  toe  mornin"  till  the  cloiie  cf  the  dsv^ 
when  the  death  of  the  king,  who  had  slain  many  Normans  with  Ws  owa 
hand,  finally  turned  the  ecalOt 


id  Edmund:  the 


Id,  Hardiennute, 
lert,  arotabi  hops 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROB. 

CHAPTEEIV. 

WILLIAM  THB  CO»QUBBOB.  . 

Born  1024.  Died  Sept.  9, 1087.  ^  B<»gan  to  reign  Deo.25t£;^l( 


M 


^ZJV~  -:yr 


William  the  Conqueror  receiving  the  crown  of  EngianjJ, 


A  furious  victor's  partial  will  prevailed. 
All  prostrate  lay;  and  in  tbo  secret  shade 
His  tt?^ ''"'  ^"'"'^"^  indignation  g3d 

«fwltr^V'^?^^2--'^^^°^°  *»  William  passed  the  Thames 

S/nf  flf  ^^^  ?r*,^^  °^^^gy-'  and  before  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  city,  all  t\e  chief  nobility  came  into  Ss  ^imf 
and  declared  their  intention  of .  yielding  to  hs  aX^t? 
William  was  glad  of  being  peaceably  put  in  CsesSon  of  i 
wiStT^^^T^-i^^^^^  '-'-'^-^  hrnTgailj 

«iwl^^*'  '"^  '^'*'^^''  ^"^  ^^®  ^'^  invasion  all  the  sanction  ros- 
f  York'aTd'toortr^  at  Westminster  by  the  archWsrop 
01  iori£,  and  took  the  oath  usual  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  kings :  which  was  to  protect  and  defend  the 
church,   o  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  govern  the 

S  T  \'"^P^''  ^^^*^-    H^^i^g  t^"«  secured  the  govern' 

continenr  tTpro '*!"  °«^"iiSBioii,  ne  resolved  to  return  to  the 
msl^Tstlfj:!""'  *'^  *""°^^^  '^'  con^atulatioi,^ 
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3.  In  the  meantime  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror  in 
England  produced  the  most  fetal  effects.  His  officers,  being 
no  longer  controlled  by  his  justice,  thought  this  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  extortion ;  while  the  English,  no  longer  awed  by 
his  presence,  thought  it  the  happiest  occasion  for  vindicating 
their  freedom. 

4.  The  English  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off 
their  invaders,  and  fixed  the  day  for  their  intended  mas- 
sacre, which  was  to  be  on  Ash-Wednesday,  during  the  time 
of  divine  service,  when  all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed 
as  penitents,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  times.  But 
WiUiam's  return  quickly  disconcerted  all  their  schemes :  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  his 
English  subjects,  and  to  regard  them  as  inveterate  and 
irreconcilable  enemies.  5.  He  had  already  raised  such  a 
number  of  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  no  longer 
dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  transient  efforts  of  a  discontented 
multitude ;  he  therefore  determined  to  treat  them  as  a  con- 
queied  nation  j*  to  indulge  bis  own  avarice,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  by  numerous  confiscations  j  and  to  secure  his 
power  by  humbling  all  who  were  able  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. 6.  He  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the 
English  gentry,  and  to  grant  them  liberally  to  his  Norman 
followers.  Thus  all  the  ancient  and  honourable  families 
were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  English  found  themselves 
entirely  excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to  honour 
or  preferment. 

f.  To  keep  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible  in  his  interests, 
he  appointed  none  but  his  own  countrymen  to  the  most 
considerable  church  dignities,  and  even  displaced  Stigand, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  some  frivolous  pretence. 

William  having  crushed  several  conspiracies,  and,  by 
punishing  the  malcontents,  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his 
dominions,  now  expected  rest  from  hid  labours  j  and,  find- 

*  So  mercilessly  did  the  treat  the  people  whom  he  had  coqnered,  and 
80  determined  was  he  to  incapacitate  them  fifom  future  resistance  to  his 
power,  that  on  the  Northumbrians  having  revolted  in  1070,  he  gave  orders 
to  lay  waste  the  fine  fertile  lands  between  the  rivers  Humber  and  Tees, 
for  the  extent  of  sixty  miles.  Many  flourishing  towns,  fine  villages,  and 
noble  country  seats  were  accordingly  burnt  down;  the  implements  of 
husbandry  destroyed  and  the  cattle  driven  away.  The  great  Lord 
Lyttleton,  speaking  of  these  cruel  devastations,  and  those  occasioned 
by  the  "  Forest  laws,"  observes  that  Attila  did  no  more  desers  the  name 
of  the  "Scourge  of  God"  than  this  merciless  tyrant,  nor  did  he,  nor  any 

^illiMU  did  in  his  qwq. 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROB.. 
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ing  none  either  willing  or  powerful  enough  to  oppose  him 
he  hoped  that  the  enS  of  his  reign  wouQ  be  Sed  wUh 
prospenty  and  peace.      8.   But  such  is  the  bStr  of 
human  hope,  that  he  found  enemies  where  he  lealt  SScted 

^18  lite.    His  last  troubles  were  excited  by  his  own  children 

Sr  nt  Sn'"&f  C^^:?  ^^  ^^'^^^  i^^<^'  toTap  nS 
gory  nor  gam.    He  had  three  sons,  Robert.  William    and 

s^uSSiMt^rf  '^^t '^^e-    '-  «^^^^  ^^«  ^St  son^ 
surnamed  turthose  from  the  shortness  of  his  leffs    was  i 

exirZwf  fe^o^i  *A*-''  ?"'i'°*i  ^^^  ^^«  ^^'^  heard  to 

^hlL   ii         F  ""^  ^'^  *^°  brothers,  William  and  Henry. 

rhese,  by  greater  assiduity,  had  wiJought  upon  the  cre^ 

duhty  and  affections  of  the  king,  and  cons^equently  were  t£ 

S  runtir.  '''^Pi°^^°*  «^^  «^^°d  or  made  cause  for  an 
aSd  infho  •%   ^^?  P"''^^^  ^«^«  «^e  day  in  sport  together, 

thtw  water  nv^^^^^^  1^^?^^  ^^  ^*  ^'^  *h«^'  ^^^^  '^ 

conr7  r  iL  •  ^i^'-""  ^^*^^'  h'^*h^^  ^«  he  passed  through  the 
court,  on  leaving  their  apartment.  Robert,  all  alive  to  sus! 
picion,  quickly  turned  this  frolic  into  studied  indSv    and 

it'"hVdrw''v '"'^^'"^'^f  '^"^^^'^  by  on'of iXVour 
S;  revenll  ifT.'  *\^  Z*^^  "P.«^^^^«>  ^^^^  intent  to 
Sth  t3,T;  ^  •!*  ^^"^  "^hole  castle  was  quickly  filled 
S^S^  "*  'iw  °°'  ""^^hout  some  difficulty  that  the 
theinZ!  f  J^K-""  w*^  ^^^^'^  '^'  S"'  he  could  not  allay 
n  hwL  1  ^^\'°^'  ^'^^"^  *hat  moment,  ever  after  prevailed 
Sdfert?-T?^^''l^*^^^^^^  ^y  ''^''^^  «f  his  confederates, 
cS  hT,f  V  T^^  *^^^  T^  °'ght,  hoping  to  surprise  the 

2  't\   fl ''  ^?^^  ""^^  ^^^e**^  hy  the  gSvernor.^ 
th.  nrJn..  ^^T  ^'"^  *^"^  ^^^^^^^  *he  popular  character  of 
the  prince,  and  a  sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the  young 

Lof  Ll^'T^'^y  ^^^  J^^^"^'  ^«  wellls^njou  and  Brif 
Sd  hf^^h^  h^«  q^a^e  5  even  hi«  mother  it  is  said  sup. 
Sirllf  J  T*  '^"^^^tancee,  and  aided  him  in  this  ob^ 
cS  ^nf  •'''??  P"''**'  encouragement.  This  unnatural 
Se  LTwm?''*  ^'^^  '"Tf  *  ^'*'«  '«  ^°fla«»«  the  Norman 
Endknd  f^^^^^  T-^  ?^.  ^^^  ^'^hg^  *«  have  recourse  to 
AcSij  supporting  his  authority  against  his  son.     13. 

itd^hi^^  ^^  T%  ^"  ^'?y  °^  Englishmen  together,  he 
RoJi«^^S-^M''  Normandy,  where  he  soon  compelled 
Kobert  and  his  adherents  to  nnit.  th^  fioW  a»^  v 5:-i.i_ 

reinstated  in  all  his  dominion"s>"*"  **"'*^'  """  """"'  ^"'^""^^ 
♦loone  of  the  battles  between  tbe  forces  of  \7imjim  anaUsson  Robert, 
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William  had  scarcely  put  an  end  to  this  transaction^  when 
he  felt  a  very  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Matilda  his  queen ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  domestic  calamity,  he  received  infor- 
mation of  a  eeneral  insurrection  in  the  Norman  government. 

14.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  found  that  the 
insurgents  had  been  secretly  assisted  and  excited  by  the  king 
of  France,  whose  policy  consisted  in  thus  lessening  the  Nor- 
man power,  by  creating  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  its 
different  provinces.  William's  displeasure  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  account  he  received  of  some  railleries  which 
that  monarch  had  thrown  out  against  him.  This  so  pro- 
voked the  English  monarch,  that  he  sent  him  word,  that 
he  should  soon  set  the  kingdom  of  France  in  a  flame. 

15.  In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  he  levied  a  strong 
army,  and,  entering  the  isle  of  France,  destroyed  and  burned 
all  the  villages  and  houses  without  opposition,  and  took  the 
town  of  Mantua,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  these  hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which 
shortly  after  put  an  end  to  William's  life. 

His  horse  chancing  to  place  his  fore-foot  on  some  hot 
ashes,  plunged  so  violently,  that  the  rider  was  thrown  for- 
ward, and  bruised  upon  the  pommel  of  ^he  saddle  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  suffered  a  relapse,  of  which  he  died,  shortly 
after,  at  a  little  village  near  Eouen.    Sept.  9,  1087.* 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.D. 

Alexander  II 1061 

Gregory  VU 1078 

Vioforin 1086 

Emperors  of  the  Ecut. 
Con8tantineXU..1069 


A.D. 

BomanuBlV 1063 

Michael  Vn 1071 

Nicepboros  1 1078 

Ale&I 1081 

Emperor  ofGie  West. 
Henry  IV 1056 


King  qf  France. 

Philip  I loeo 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Malcolm  III 1059 

Donald  YIU 1068 


tttr  latter  happened  to  engage  the  king,  whose  face  was  concealed  bv  his 
helmet,  and  ooth  of  them  being  Talitmt,  a  fierce  combat  eosned  till  the 
young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  unhorsed  him.  On  his 
calling  out  for  assistance,  his  voice  discovered  him  to  be  his  son,  who, 
etmok  with  remorse,  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet  and  craved  pardon 
for  his  offence,  but  William,  who  was  higlily  exasperated,  gave  him  his 
malediction.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  on  his 
return  to  Ifingland,  Robert  was  suocessfiilly  employed  in  retaliating  an 
Invasion  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland. 

*  In  this  reign  justices  of  the  peace  were  first  appointed  in  England. 
The  Tower  of  London  was  built.  A  general  survey  ef  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  made,  their  value,  proprietors,  quality  of  the  soil,  &o.,  and 
entered  in  a  register,  called  Doomsday-book,  which  is  still  presenred 


111  iiuc  v-s-vur: 


antiquity,  possessed  by  any  nation.  The  curfew  (or  cover  fire)  bell 
established,  at  which  signal  all  fires  and  candles  were  arbitrarily 
^tinipiished  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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still  presenred 


CHAPTER  V. 
WILLIAM  EUPUS. 

B7  W«  loved  huntaman's  arrow  bled.-^  Walter  Scott. 

nnlnii^^f^*-^^?^-^  WiLLiAM^  Bumaroed  Rufus,  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  was  appo/nted,  by  the  king^s  will  hia 
sjecessor,  while  the  elder  eon,  Robert,  was  left  in  Jssession 
of  Normandy.  Neverthele88,'the  No?man  barons  were  from 
t  t^T""^  displeased  at  the  division  of  the  empfre  b? 

£ieSu^7lL£rf  ffif^^  desired  a  union  as  before,  an5 
ioojiea  upon  Robert  as  the  proper  owner  of  the  whole     A 

to  mMuSty  ^     ''"'"'"■'  ""'■^'o^  to  conduct  it 

2.  William,  sennihlp  nf  fh^  a»^ —  xi--i  ^i.-.^-.        ,  -  . 
endeavoured  'to.^o-.h-e  aSoUon? V th^  'I^^T^ngm' 
whom  he  prevaired  upon  by  promises  of  future  good  treat 
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ment)  and  preference  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  to 
espouse  his  interests.  3.  He  was  soon,  therefore,  in  the 
field ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  showed  himself 
in  readiness  to  oppose  all  who  should  dispute  his  pretensions. 
In  the  mean  time  Robert,  instead  of  employing  himself  in 
levies,  to  support  his  friends  in  England,  squandered  his 
resources  away  in  idle  expenses  and  unmerited  benefits, 
so  that  he  procrastinated  his  departure  till  the  opportunity 
was  lost ;  while  William  exerted  himself  with  incredible 
activity  to  dissipate  the  confederacy  before  his  brother  could 
arrive.  4;  Nor  was  this  difficult  to  effect.  The  conspirators 
had,  in  consequence  of  Robert's  assurances,  taken  possession 
of  some  fortresses ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  king  soon 
reduced  them  to  implore  his  mercy.  He  granted  them 
their  lives*,  but  confiscated  all  their  estates  and  banished 
them  the  kingdom. 

5.  A  new  breach  was  made,  some  time  afler  between  the 
brothers,  on  which  Bufus  found  means  to  encroach  still 
farther  upon  Robert's  possessions.  Every  conspiracy  thus 
detected  served  to  enrich  the  king,  who  took  care  to  apply  to 
his  own  use  those  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  him. 

6.  (A.  D.  1097.)  But  the  memory  of  these  transient 
broils  and  unsuccessful  treasons^  was  now  totally  eclipsed 
by  one  of  the  most  noted  enterprises  that  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  nations,  or  excited  the  attention  of  mankind :  I 
mean  the  crusades,  which  were  now  first  projected.  Peter 
the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  was  a  man  of 
great  zeal,  courage,  and  piety.  7.  He  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  beheld  with  indigna- 
tion the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  Christians  were  treated  by 
the  infidels,  who  were  in  possession  of  that  place. 

He  preached  the  crusade  over  Europe,  by  the  pope's 
permission,  and  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels, 
and  each  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  right  shoulder, 
as  a  mark  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  8.  In  the  midst  of 
the  universal  ardour  that  was  diffused  over  Europe,  men 
were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  temporal  interests ;  for 
some,  hoping  for  a  more  magnificent  settlement  in  the  soft 
regions  of  Asia,  sold  their  European  property  for  whatever 
they  could  obtain,  contented  with  receiving  anything  for 
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of  enterphse^  was  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.    The  cru- 
«tl'.r'  r*^''^^  ^^^^'^  *^  ^^«  inclinations  and  his  cTrcSm 
hfrX  ?   J  ^f  r^'^ions  and  what  was  more  tha^klK 

n  311  wi''^  "^^"S'-  ^"  ^"^^'  *^«'«f«r«  to  «"PPly  money 
to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of  so  expensive  an  undtl 
taking  he  offered  to  mortgage  his  dukedm  in  NonSandv 
to  his  brother  Rufus  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  moneT  lo^ 
This  sum  which  was  no  greater  than  ten  thousand  marks 
was  readily  promised  by  Rufus,  whose  ambition  wa^u^n 
the  watch  to  seize  every  advantage  ^ 

,  But  though  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Normandy  ereatlv 

ieSTwer  L^d  t'  *'"^'°T.^  *^^^  ^^^  but  iSe^^t^ 
real  power,  and  his  new  subjects  were  composed  of  men 

of  maependent  spirits,  more  ready  to  dispute  than  to  XI 

t^on«  wvTS^'-    ^"S^  T''    *h«   revoks  anS    insurr^^ 
tions  which  he  was  obliged  to  quell  in  person :  and  no  sooner 

•    ^Sur^^""'^''"^^""^'  ^^^'^^-^^^  rose  to  ^vTC 
However,  Rufus  proceeded  careless   of  approbation  nr 
censure;  and  continued  to  extend  his  doming,  ether  by 
purchase  or  conquest.    12.  The    earl    of  Poictiers    and 
Guienne    inflamed  with  a  desire   of  going  u^n  the  cm 
Bade,  had  gathered  an  immense  multitude^for'^hat  e^^! 
tion,  but  wanted  money  to  forward  his  preparationf^P 
had  recourse,  therefore,  to  Rufus,  and  olZtomok^l 
all  his  dominions,  without  much  considering  wha^  SI 
become  of  h,8  unhappy  subjects  that  he  thus Is^etl  If 
Ja\I     ^'"^  ?ccepted  this  offer  with  his  usSal  aviditv 
and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  order  to   akliS' 
session  of  the  rich  provinces  thus  consigned  to  hM' 

h.J"  tf?l'"*  P"^  ^'^  \"^  *^  ^"  ^i«  ambitious  profects.' 
he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  that  Sir  Walter  Trrrpl*  ^CT       i 

at  a  deer  in  the  New  Forest,  whicL^  glLi^g't^^ 
struck  the  king  to  the  heart.    U.  H?  dropi^dTad  instan- 
taneously J  while  the  innocent  author  of  his  death,  terrified 


_The  ramoart  Whinh  anrrnnn/la  ♦!»«,  T^... *  T »  •  -  
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at  the  accident,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea* 
shore,  embarked  for  France,  and  joined  the  crusade  that  was 
then  setting  out  for  Jerusalem. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popta. 

A.D. 

Victor  in «.  1088 

Urbanll 1088 

FBSOoin 1099 


Emperors  qfthe  Mcut. 

A.D. 

Alexis  1 1081 

Emperor  of  the  West. 
Henry  IV 1066 


King  qf  France. 

A.D. 

PWlip  1 1060 

King  of  Scotland. 
Donald  VIU....  1060 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Lanfinuio  and  Ansolm,  archbishops  of  Canterburr. 
Bayeox.    Flamlard,  bishop  of  Durham. 


Odo,  bishop  of 


Quesiionsfor  Examinahon. 

1.  Who  succeeded  William  the  Conqueror  ? 

2.  By  what  means  did  Kufus  induce  the  English  to  support  his  interest? 

8.  How  did  Robert  employ  his  money  f 

6.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  the  detection  ofconspimcies 

against  him  ? 

7.  Beiate  the  origin  of  the  crusades. 

9.  What  is  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  ! 
12.  Who  ofibred  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to  Btmu  f 
18.  What  caused  the  deirth  of  BuAis  r 


ii 
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HENRY   I.  ^g 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HENRY  I. 
Bor.  1068.  Died  I>-n,>»^a,  nS5^  B^.„  ..  ^^  ^.^^.  ^  „^ 

cSr«  °?  °-''°™'»» '""Mib  lore 
Could  mn  tho  royiU  Uenry',  ewf  -/)(M*i. 

fto  beat  aasSnUnTJldbn?/^^^^^^^ 

claims  wirooManger  0  '"rial  ^  tTv"\-  ^  "°"«"?  >"« 
some  of  the  descendants  nffW  V         -r®  v    ^'^^^  remained 

the  scniX  nf  kI  l^    °'*^'^'    ^'  ^^^^  remained  to  get  over 

grt^'m^ranS^sXa^^^^^  ^"^^^^^^  --  celebrate/ w'itS 

turne?  from^Lrn^''''^T"'^^^"  j"°«*«'«  *^at  Robert  re- 
urnea  irom  abroad,-  and,  after  taking  possession  of  his 

hoVad^fflEa'iEav^  attention  to  learBing- 

crowned  asses.'  and  dete&uSSd  nTtrr.nJS°^7«'"«J""«  bettS^thfe       ' 
-Camden.  "«itrimuea  not  to  come  under  tliat  description  " 

he;&t1S'i'2Sol"L*A«^^^  .^l  the  English,  both  on  accoint  of 
onages  England  ever  D08sessPri-siw/^}»,^iuT°  °^«i'^«  first  stone  arched 
(thence  calfod  De  ArcSbus  or  l^>  R"-  -^^^  Stratford,  in  Essex, 
drowned  for  want  of  sSch  a  coaveSenw. ''''''^^  '**^  ^'"^  ^«"^y  ^^ 
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native  dominions,  laid  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
But  proposals  for  an  accommodation  being  made,  it  was 
stipulated  that  Robert,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
should  resign  his  pretensions  to  England;  and  that,  if 
either  of  the  prmces  died  without  issue,  the  other  should 
succeed  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  being  ratified,  the 
armies  on  each  side  were  disbanded:  and  Robert,  having 
lived  two  months  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  hia  brother, 
returned  in  peace  to  his  own  dominions. 

6.  But  Robert's  indiscretion  soon  rendered  him  unfit  to 
govern  any  state;  he  was  totally  averse  to  business,  and 
only  studious  of  the  more  splendid  ainusements  or  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  His  servants  pillaged  him  without  compunc- 
tion ;  and  he  is  described  as  lying  whole  days  in  bed  for 
want  of  clothes  of  which  they  had  robbed  him.  7.  His  sub- 
jects were  treated  still  more  deplorably;  for,  being  under 
the  command  of  petty  and  rapacious  tyrants,  who  plundered 
them  without  mercy,  the  whole  country  was  become  a  scene 
of  violence  and  depredation.  It  was  in  this  miserable  exi- 
gence that  the  Normans  at  length  had  recourse  to  Henry, 
from  whose  wise  administration  of  his  own  dominions,  they 
expected  a  similitude  of  prosperity,  should  he  take  the 
reins  of  theirs.  Henry  very  readily  promised  to  re- 
dress their  grievances,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  the  direct 
method  to  second  his  own  ambition.  The  year  ensuing, 
therefore,  he  landed  in  Normandy,  with  a  strong  army,  took 
possession  of  the  principal  towns ;  and  a  battle  ensuing, 
Robert's  forces  were  totally  overthrown,  and.  he  liimself 
taken  prisoner,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  of  his  men,  and 
all  the  considerable  barons  who  had  adhered  to  his  misfor- 
tunes. This  victory  was  followed  by  the  final  reduction 
of  Normandy,  while  Henr\  returned  in  triumph  to  England, 
leading  with  him  his  captive  brother,  who,  after  a  life  of 
bravery,  generosity,  and  truth,  now  found  himself  deprived, 
not  only  of  his  patrimony  and  friends,  but  also  his  freedom. 
Henry,  unmindful  of  his  brother's  former  magnanimity  with 
regard  to  him,  detained  him  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years;  and 
he  died  in  the  castle  of  CardiflP,  Glamorganshire.  10.  It 
is  even  said  by  some  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
a  red-hot  copper  basin  applied  to  his  eyes ;  while  his  brother 
attempted  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  by 
founding  the  abbey  of  Reading,  which  was  then  considered 
a  sufficient  atonement  for  every  decree  oi  barbarity.. 
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Jl'fT  """^  ^^^'^""''^  ^  "'""e  "Pon  Henry/and  pro 
miee  a  long  euccession  of  felicity,  ifb  was  in  peaceiSi 
possession  of  two  powerful  statesf  and  had  a  ^n,Tho  Was 
acknowledged  his  undisputed  heir  arrived  at  his  eighteenUi 
year,  whom  he  loved  ino«t  tenderly.  His  duughteSSa 
was  also  i„arrie<i  to  the  emperor  llenry  V  ^f  Germany 
and  she  had  been  sent  to  that  iourt,  while  yet  but  e^htyears 
old,  for  her  education.  12.  All  his  prospects,  lowever 
were  at  once  clouded  by  unforeseeti  misfortunes   anTacd' 

The'kin^t  ''"  tl"^?  ^r  ^^'"^''^'"^  ^^^^«  wiih  misery 
Iho  king,  fronj   the  facility  with  which  he  usurped  the 

crown,  dreading  that  his  family  might  be  subv^Si  wkh 

he  same  ease  took  care  to  have  hi?  son  recogniS^s^^s 

successor  by  the  states  of  England,  and  carried  hiiTover  to 

S"''l'3'%Tef'  '?'  *^^"4.^^  *^^  baronToTuiat 
nlnrv  J  •  T'  P^'^f^'^^iog  this  requisite  ceremony, 
Henry,  returning  triumphantly  to  England,  brought  w?th 
him  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  chief  nobility,  who  seemed 

li  '  "^^"'  '"'i'^'''-  ^"  «"^  «f  ^'^«  vessel^  of  the  fleet; 
h  8  son  and  several  young  noblemen,  the  companions  of  his 

jir^'Tl  ""T-  "^^''^'"'^  *^  ^«"d«'  t^«  Pa««a|e  more  Lee 
able.     The  king  set  sail'  from  Harfleur,»  Snd  w^  soon 

was  detained  by  some  accident  j  and  his  fia  .,  as  wVl  as 
their  captain,  Fite-Stephen,  having  P|  nt  the  interTal  in 
drinking,  became  so  disordered,  that  th^  ran  the  shTp  upon 
n/n^^'  *"^  "nn.ediately  it  was  dashed  to  pieces?^  C 
pince  was  put  into  the  boat  and  might  have  escaped,  bad 
Le  not  been  called  back  by  the  oriel  of  Maud,  his  natur^ 

could  not  leave  a  person  so  dear  to  perish  without  an  effort 

tT!  f!\  ^'  ''^'''^T  P'^v^led  "pon  the  sailors  to  row 
back  and  take  her  in.  15.  The  approS^h  of  the  boat  givi!.^ 
several  others,  who  had  been  left  u?on  the  wreck,  the  w1 
of  saving  their  hves,  numbers  leaped  in,  and  the  whde 
went  to  the  bottom.  About  a  huSdred  and  for^  ;rng 
noblemen  of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor" 
mandy,  were  lost  on  tliis  occasion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen 
was  the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped:  he  clung  to 

^IT  ff^-T^^T  ''P  f^^"  "^^^  morning  by  some  fish- 
wS  ?A  ?•  |\t5-Stephen,  the  captain,  while  the  butcher 
was  thus  buffeting  the  waves  for  his  life,  swam  up  to  him 
and  enquired  if  the  prmce  was  yet  hvingj  when,  being  told 

*  A  town  01  .NorBaaudy  in  France. 
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that  he  had  jperished,  "then  I  will  not  outlive  him,"  said 
the  captain,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The 
shrieks  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  heard  from  the 
shore,  and  the  noise  even  reached  the  king's  ship,  but  the 
cause  was  then  unknown.  17.  Henry  entertained  hopes, 
for  three  days,  that  his  son  had  put  into  some  distant  port 
in  England ;  but  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  calamity 
was  brought  to  him  he  fainted  away,  and  was  never  seen  to 
smile  from  that  moment  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
followed  some  time  after  at  St.  Denis,  a  little  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a  dish  he 
was  particularly  fond  of.  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  leaving  by 
will  his  daughter  Matilda  heiress  of  all  his  dominions. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  On  the  death  of  Rufus,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Henry? 

2.  What  method  did  Henry  take  to  ingratiate  himself  in  his  subjects, 
favour? 

To  whom  was  Henry  married? 

Was  there  any  other  claimant  to  the  crown  of  England? 
7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Robert,  at  this  time,  and  to  what  disasters 
did  it  lead? 
. .  In  what  way  was  the  captive  Robert  treated  by  his  brother? 

11.  What  was  tne  situation  of  Henry  at  this  tim»? 

12.  For  what  purpose  did  Henry  carry  his  son  to  Normandy? 

16.  Relate  the  fatal  accident  that  befel  many  of  the  nobility? 

17.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  death? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


4. 
6. 

6, 
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Popes.        A.D. 

Pascal  II. 1099 

GelastiusII 1118 

CalixtusII 1119 

HonoriusII 1124 

Innocent  n 1130 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Alexis  1 1081 


John  Comnenus. 


A.D. 

1118 


Emperors  <tf  the  West. 

Henry  IV 1056 

Henry  V 1106 

Lotharius 1125 

Kings  of  France. 
Philip  1 1060 


A.D. 

Louis  IV 1108 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Donald  VIII 1068 

Edgar. 1108 

Alexander 1117 

David 1124 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Anselm  and  Radulph,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  William  Crito,  son 
of  duke  Robert  of  Normandy.  Robert  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
Empress  Matilda.* 


*  She  was  the  only  daughter  and  surviving  legitimate  child  of  Henry; 
she  was  mariieu  to  lienry  V.  emperorofGei many,  but  having  becoinea 
widow  in  the  year  1126,  she  returned  to  her  father's  court  and  continued  to 
receive  the  honorary  title  of  empress.  In  the  following  year  Henry,  while 


in  his  subjects, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STEPHEN. 
BomllOl  BiedOct.ith,1154.^BegjatoroignDec.26.1^^  Beigned 

Mafalda  now  asserts  her  regalrSl  ^' 
ThS?  mad'SShu-  8*«P»^en'8  cauJS  is'seen  to  smile. 
Inrt  S«  o**S''^*i°"  prompts  to  desperate  deeds 
And,  for  a  phantom,  thus^a  nation  ^\Zr~&danald 

aesired.    He  speedily  hastened  from  Normandr    and    «? 

pie,  Ins  next  stp'^rto  |ain  ovfr  hrcl^r^^'^fd  t  Tl 
purpose,  his  brother,  the^isho; "/fe  S'  ''^^etl' al 
Us  influence  among  them  with  great  success  I    Tv^ 

SwT"^  .^^^  nobility  a  permission  to  hunt  in  their  own 

cerind  to'tl?  ''^^'  ?  'P^^^  ^"^"g  «^  ^»  Tacit  b^n! 

wflr^'  tf  n     i^^  P^''^^'  ^  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Ed- 

ard  the  Confessor.     To  fix  himself  still  more  securelv 

Ilia  hdmet  a  bunoHf  flSwerimi^  C^  v£7'™?'^<'"«*»™o*"^vearingin 
Plurae;  notcontentwithKm  fA^Sffi"^"'''^.?^^'^  instead  #f  a 
solved  that  Matildashould  SvS  thn  vM,?n^*i^'''' !"  ^'i^^ary,  the  king  re- 
busband.  This  marriage  was  StraSrvi^^^ 

ofthercalmsofEugffiaSdNSrmS    v^^^^^ 
I  It  afforded  Stenhpn  *^.rfn^f'''i™*\\'l^ii^«^"«.*'»erefo  illegal. 

Ualmesbury.    x--— —   .^..  usurping  xne  ihiouv.—  WiUicm  qjr 

I   *  A  city  of  France. 

huMM8K*bermDu?od'fo°fh/f„^^?*  facGtioumess,  and  much  of  his 
WUiiamo/MlSu?y'''  *^'  ^""'^'*'"  Pleasantry  of  his  conversation  - 
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Sucsex,  assisted  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son 
of  the  late  king.  The  whole  of  Matilda's  retinue  upon 
this  occasion  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  Arundel 
castle  I  but  the  nature  of  her  claim  soon  increased  the  num- 
ber of  her  partisans,  and  her  forces  every  day  seemed  to 
gain  ground  upon  those  of  her  antagonist.  5.  Meantime 
Stephen  being  assured  of  her  arrival,  flew  to  besiege  Arun- 
del, where  she  had  taken  refuge,  and  where  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  queen  dowager,  who  secretly  favoured  her 
pretensions.  This  fortress  was  too  feeble  to  promise  a  long 
dcience ;  and  would  have  soon  been  taken  had  it  not  been 
represented  to  the  king,  that  as  it  was  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  queen  dowager,  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  re- 
spect due  to  her  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force. 

G.  There  was  a  spirit  of  generosity  mixed  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  times  that  unaccountably  prevailed  in  many 
transactions.  Stephen  permitted  Matilda  to  come  forth  in 
safety,  and  had  her  conveyed  with  security  to  Bristol, 
another  fortress  equally  strong  with  that  from  which  he 
permitted  her  to  retire.  7.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the 
various  skirmishes  on  either  side,  in  pursuance  of  their  re- 
spective pretensions ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Matilda's 
forces  increased  every  day,  while  \«r  antagonist  seemed 
every  hour  to  become  weaker:  and  a  victory  gained  by  the 
queen  threw  Stephen  from  the  throne  into  a  prison,  and 
exalted  Matilda  in  his  room.  Matilda  was  crowned  at 
Winchester  with  all  imaginable  solemnity. 

8.  Matilda,  however,  was  unfit  for  government.  She 
affected  to  treat  the  nobility  with  a  degree  of  disdain  to 
which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed ;  so  that  the  fickle 
nation  once  more  began  to  pity  their  deposed  king,  and 
repent  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  her  favour.  The  bishop 
of  Winchester  was  not  remiss  in  fomenting  these  discon- 
tents j  and  when  he  found  the  people  ripe  for  a  tumult, 
detached  a  party  of  his  friends  and  vassals  to  block  up  the 
city  of  London,  where  the  queen  then  resided.  At  the 
same  time  measures  were  taken  to  instigate  the  Londoners 
to  a  revolt,  and  to  sc  ize  her  person.  Matilda,  having  timely 
notice  of  this  conspiracy,  fled  to  Winchester,  whither  the 
bishop,  still  her  secret  enemy,  followed  her,  watching  an 
opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause.  His  party  was  soon  sut- 
ficiently  strong  to  bid  the  queen  open  defiance,  and  to  be- 
giege  her  in  the  very  place  where  she  first  received  his 
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Imprisonment  of  King  Stephen, 
benediction      10.  There  she  continued  for  some  time-  but 

vourin^  totual    ^'^"r;  "^'  ^^'^  «^  Gloucester,  Ldea- 

Stephen    who  «h-'ll?%-^^'5  P^'^^-'^^r^  ^"^  exchanged  for 
oitpnen,  wno  still  continued   a  cant  ve      Thus  n  t»ri^«,. 

Te^lCd  „„^\^'■t^,,^'„''f'  »"''  tok^"  fr™  Wa  dungeon  tS  be 

n.  But  he  was  now  to  enter  the  li«ts  with  a  new  rn. 

E'formidlbi;"?.  '■''  '=°T«'"  -t-'ty  andgrLiTg 
Mjoie  lormidable.     This  was  Henry,    the   son  of  Matilda 

S^tesfhoTson   -^^   '"^  f'^'^™^''  JW  "and  gavf  ?hl 

aCmMepSuicTanr'"'""^  '"'^''  vahant  le«ler  afd  a  con- 

12.  With  the   wislies  of  the  people   in  his  favour  vouna 

Henry  ^,  ^solved  to  claim  hfs  hLditary  k  aXm    and 

coiding  y  made  an  mvasion  on  England,  where  lie  was  im 
fill  AT'^  by  almost  all  the  iraro,,s^nhe  kingd^  "■ 

anticipate- the'  p;;rpo«e^;r^„  r^si^Tb^t  Yndir^i^ 

viJy  ^\    If, "'a«i  therefore,  agreed,  by   all  parties    that 
Stephen  should  reign  during  his  f.fe;  and  that  jffices'houM 
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be  admihiatfered  in  his  name  j  that  Henry  should,  on  Ste- 
phen's death,  eu'ceed  to  the  kingdom j  and  William,  Ste- 
phen's eon,  should  inherit  Boulogne  and  his  patrimonial 
estate.  14.  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn  to  this  treaty, 
which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  joy,  Henry  evacuated 
England  j  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  tm-one.  His  reign,  however,  was  soon  after  termi- 
nated by  his  death,  which  happened  about  a  year  after  the 
treaty,  at  GaDter)>ury,  where  he  was  interred. 


^iuestUms  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  sncceeded  Heni7  the  first  t 

2.  What  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  throne  ? 
8.  What  were  the  first  acta  of  Stephen  t 

4.  Was  there  no  opposition  to  Stephen  r 

6.  What  was  Stephen's  conduct  towards  Matilda  ? 

7.  Did  Matilda  succeed  in  recovering  the  throne  t  • 

8.  Had  Matilda's  conduct  any  serious  conseauences  f 
10.  Whither  did  Matilda  flee  for  safety  f 

In  what  manner  did  she  escape  t 
11.'  Had  Stephen  any  new  opposer  t 

12.  Who  joined  Henry  when  he  invaded  England  f 

13.  Of  what  nature  was  the  treaty  between  the  two  parties  ? 
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Bon.1132.  Dled^ol, eth,  1189.  Boganto^j,, Dec. 8th,  1154.»Eei^ed 

SECTION  I. 


.And 


'"«=e!SsS=."r^_ 


1.  (A.  D.  1165.)  The  first  ar^f  ^f  tt  > 
gave  the  people  a  happy  o^fen  of  ll  f^t  '^  .government 
tration.  Conscious  of  hf«  t^  u  1^"*"^^  "'^^^  adminis- 
abuses,  anftT  resume  th^r''-^M  ^'«^"  ^^  *^°^^-^«^'  those 
extorte'd  ^omVe'raUtL^r ^^^^^  ^^ 

decessors.     He    immedinfpl^    t^-      •    ^^j®^""*^  of  1"8  pre- 

»ldiera  who  ^rSrtfint'JL"*' '^  thTS"^ 
^.  He  resumed  mnnv  /%♦•  *i,^     l      "^B«^^"er8  in  tne  nation. 

-ade  to  eh^thr/nd'^trsSlXt"'  "^  ^'^ 
He  gave  charters  to  apv-u^oI  !'  i"  '^^  former  reigns. 

claimed  thS  freedom  In?  -^^'  ^^'  "^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'i^^'^s 
superior  iS^  SeT  ¥11?"'^^^'?'^^"^^'^^'^^^"'  «f  any 
woVk  of  Englisri  bertv  T.  .  ""^'^T  ^"'"  *'^^  g^ound- 
this  time  beVwhethJr  tlfelcit^^^^^r'^^^"^^  bad  before 

clergy,   should' be  despotic    .ve^li  lo^^^^  '^'^ 

assume  anew  asneo^-  «ni  .  /    A     People,  now  began  to 

the  more  opuTent^f  the lo J^  K^'  ^'^f  '  ?^"^^^^'  ^^'^^  of 

administrate!    Thus    was    th'p    ff  A*  '  ""  **  '^^'"  ^" 

impaired  5  and  ]iber"v  be^an   t.  i    "^*'    government    first 

throughoit  the  nation      ^       ^"^  ^'  "^^'"  ^^"^"^  ^i^ff^sed 

of  his^'^Tthfu^ndtruted  w'  ''?  Tl^  P^-^^^^  P-"- 
of  morell^an  a  diiXf  tW  ''^'^^  ^"-S^*"^'  Possessed 
barons  that  wou  d  circum:er"S  e|^.!*^^^^'^»S,^"™Wed  the 

turaHy  be  expected  to SwUhvervl^^^^^  ^'.?"«^^'  "^■ 
future.  But  it  happened^othemile  ^}f  opposition  #br  the 
mortifications  from  a  anarfJ.  \  ^^^ound  the  severest 
resistance.  '^"^''^'   ^'^^'^o   he  least  ^pected 

lish  eSL!!r::.L^,^^.^r^^f-  ^.^<^ket,  the  first  man  of  En.- 
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Having  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
metropolis,  he  resided  sometime  at  Paris;  and,  on  his 
return,  became  clerk  in  the  Sheriff's  oflSce.  From  that 
humble  station  he  rose,  through  the  gradations  of  oflSce, 
until  at  last  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury — a 
dignity  second  only  to  that  of  the  king.* 

5.  No  sooner  was  he  fixed  in  this  high  station,  which 
rendered  him  for  life  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  than 
he  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  character  of  sanctity 
which  his  former  levities  might  have  appeared  to  oppose. 
He  was  in  his  person  the  most  mortified  man  that  could 
be  seen.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  to  his  skin.  He  changed 
it  so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  His 
usual  diet  was  bread;  hia  drink  water,  which  he  rendered 
farther  unpalatable  by  the  mixture  of  unsavory  herbs. 
'7.  His  back  was  mangled  with  frequent  discipline.  He 
every  day  washed  on  his  knees  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars. 
Thus  pretending  to  sanctity,  he  set  up  for  being  a  defender  of 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  enormous,  and  which  it  was  Henry's  aim  to  abridge. 

8.  An  opportunity  soon  offered,  and  gave  him  a  popular 
pretext  for  beginning  his  intended  reformation.  A  man  in 
holy  orders  had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
in  Worcestershire ;  and  then  murdered  the  father  to  prevent 

*  The  parentage  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  truly  romantic.  His  fa- 
ther, Giftert  Beck,  or  Becket,  while  serving  t  ^  private  soldier  in  Pales- 
tine, was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Saracen  chiet.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  the  affections  of  his  master's  daughter,  and  by  her  aid  made  his 
escape.  She  soon  after  took  the  desperate  resulution  of  quitting  her  home 
and  country  in  search  of  the  object  of  her  love,  and  though  the  only  two 
words  of  any  western  language  which  she  knew  wore  London  and  Gilbert 
set  out  for  Europe.  By  the  aid  of  theformer  wr  id :  ao  secured  a  passage  on 
board  an  English  vessel :  and  when  she  was  luutl  «!  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  she  ran  from  street  to  street,  calling  out  the  latter  name  until 
chance  brought  her  into  the  presence  of  Gilbert  himself.  The  strangeness 
of  the  event  excited  universal  attention,  and  the  young  Saracen,  after 
being  baptized  by  the  Christian  name  of  Matilda,  became  the  wife  of 
Gilbert  Becket.  Thomas  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated  in  all  the 
learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  age.  He  was  in  early  life  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  Thibaut  or  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
the  favour  of  that  prelate  was  permitted  to  enjoy  indulgences  which  the 
Norman  conquerors  had  prohibited  to  all  of  Saxon  descent.  During  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  Becket  and  his  patron  were  warm  supporters  of  Henry's 
claim  to  the  English  Crown,  and  in  consequence  he  wiis  rewarded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  uew  reign  with  the  hi^h  office  of  chancellor  of 
England.  In  this  situation  he  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  defence  of 

4.i.„ ~i  .,-^-»<.«4:.>n    ariA  Kit  +Vin  ovtrmra want,  nnmn  RTirl  lllXIirv  ot  ]ll9  est- 

ablishment.  Henry,  believing  that  the  companion  ot  his  games,  his  wars, 
and  even  his  debaucheries,  would  be  subservient  to  his  desires  of  limiting 
the  power  o*the  church,  elevated  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but 
found,  too  late,  that  he  had  only  given  to  the  holy  see  azealous  champion, 
and  to  himself  a  dangerous  antagonist. 
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the  effects  of  hia  resentment.  The  atrociousnesa  of  the 
crime  produced  a  spirit  of  indignation  among  the  people- 
and  the  king  maisted  that  the  assassin  should  be  tried  by  the 
ontTSch        ™«^«^^^'W08ed,allegingthepriJege3 

9.  In  order  to  determine  this  matter,  the  king  summoned  a 
general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  lit  Clarendon 
to  whom  he  submitted  this  great  and  important  affair,  and 
desired  their  concurrence.    These  councils  seem  at 'that 
time  convened  rather  togive  authenticity  to  the  king's  decrees ' 

nntVr    T""^  ^^'T?  ^^^^  ^^'^   *^   '"^^^   ^^^'"^  posterity.      A 

nunber  of  regulations  were  then  drawn  up  which  were 
afterwards  well  known  under  the  title  of  the"^  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  were  then  voted  without  opposition. 
tn  ^j  i®^®  regulations  it  was  enacted,  that  clergymen 
accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in 'the  civil  cfurts^ 
that  la-men  should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts 
except  by  egal  and  reputable  witnesses.  Tnese,  with  some 
o  hers  of  less  consequence,  or  implied  in  the  above,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  were  readily  subscribed  to  by  all  the 
bishops  present:  Becket  himself,  who  at  first  showed  some 
reluctance,  added  his  name  to  the  number.  But  AlexanSr 
WHO  was  then  pope,  •  condemned  them  in  the  stronc^est 
^^;"J8  5  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them.  "^ 

11.  This  produced  a  contest  between  the  king  and  Becket 

^^A  l^^'l''^  ^^^T^^  *^^  ^^Sliest  honours  The  monarch 
could  bestow,  took  part  with  his  holiness.  In  ihe  midst 
of  this  dispute,  Becket,  with  an  intrepidity  peculiar  to 
himself,  arraying  himself  in  his  episcopal  vestments,  and 
wi  h  the  cross  in  Ins  hand,  went  forward  to  the  iJing's 
palace,  and,  entering  the  royal  apartments,  sat  down,  holdincr 
up  his  cross  as  his  banner  of  protection.  12.  There 
he  put  liimsuli;  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  supreme  pontiff:  and,  upon  receiving  a  refusal 
oi  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  secretl^  withdrew 
m  disguise,  and  at  last  found  means  to  cross  over  to  thp 
continent. 

The  intrepidity  of  Becket,  joined  to  his  apparent  sanctity, 
gamed  him  a  favorable  reception  upon  the  continent,  both 
irom  the  people  and  the  governors. 

13.  The  pope  and  he  were  not  remiss  to  retort  their  fnlmi'n. 
ations,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  king's 
authority  Becket  compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  htd 
been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  who  was  crucified 
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anew  in  the  present  oppressions,  under  which  the  church 
labored.  But  he  did  not  rest  in  complaints  only.  14.  He 
issued  out  a  censure,  excommunicating  the  king's  chief 
ministers  by  name,  all  that  were  concerned  in  sequestering 
the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  favoured  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Frequent  attempts  indeed  were  made  towards  an  accom* 
modation:  but  the  mutual  jealousies  which  each  bore  the 
other,  and  their  anxiety  not  to  lose  the  least  advantage  in  the 
negociation,  often  protracted  tlvis  desirable  treaty. 

Questions  for  ExaminaUon, 

1.  What  were  the  first  acta  of  Henry's  power? 

2.  What  was  the  ground- work  of  English  liberty  ? 

4.  Describe  the  possessions  of  Henry  at  this  time? 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  &  Becket? 

How  did  ho  rise  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  f 

6.  What  was  the  character  and  manner  of  life  of  Becket? 

9.  What  proceeding  took  place  at  tho  council  of  Clarendool 

10.  What  were  these  regulations? 

11.  12.  Describe  Becket's  conduct  In  the  king's  palace. 

13.  To  whom  did  Booket  compare  himself?  and  why? 

14.  Uow  did  Becket  act? 


SECTION  n. 

Sti'i  raust  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king.— Pope. 

1.  (A.  D.)  1170.  At  length,  however,  the  mutual  aim 
of  both  made  a  reconciliation  necessary ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  insolence  with  which  Becket  conducted  himself 
upon  his  first  landing  in  England.  Instead  of  retiring 
quietly  to  his  diocese,  with  that  modesty  which  became  a 
man  just  pardoned  by  his  king,  he  made  a  progress  through 
Kent,  in  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff.  2.  As  he  approached  South wark,  the  clergy,  the 
laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
celebrated  his  triumphal  entry  with  hymns  of  joy.  Thus 
confident  of  the  voice  and  hearts  of  the  people,  he  began 
to  launch  forth  his  thunders  against  those  who  had  been 
his  former  opposers.  The  archbishop  of  York,  who  had 
crowned  Henry's  eldest  son  in  his  absence,  was  the  first 
against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  suspension.  2. 
The  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  he  actually  excom- 
municated. One  man  he  excommunicated  for  having  spoken 
against  him;  and  another  for  having  cut  off  the  tail  of 
one  of  his  horses. 
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Death  of  Thomas  i  Bcckot, 


tlms  IfumnLnH^  '°  ^9^^*?^^'  ^h»e  the  primate  was 
was  nrwfcV^^^  *^^  kingdom;  and  it 

iXmatioT  ^ri!-  ^^  uT'^  indignation  that  he  received 
inlormation  of  his  turbulent  insolence.    4.  When  the  sua- 

compllin'if  hrr"^n^^^  P^^^^^^«  arrived  with  the^ 
She  rilf  «  ^"^'-  ^'''^  "^  ^'^"^^«-  He  broke  forth 
churchr^Tihr''^rT^  ^^P^«?«i«««  against  that  arrogant 
be  tS  S,.  nf  v^rl'^  T'f^  ^"^"^  *^«  1^^^«*^  station  to 
^vernS^eff    Tl,^'l  '^'k?^^  the  continual  disturber  of  his 

tZt?^nn'.T^\?v^'f'¥  ^^  Y^"^  remarked  to  him, 
mat  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could  never  exoect  to  eniov 

are^cLmaTiTlh'T-'/^^  5?^  ^^"^  himseif3t' o^t'K 
would  nn?«-!?n'  \^^  H  ^^  "^  f"^"^«  about  him,  or  he 
un^rill  K  ^  v^?  ^en  exposed  to  the  insultg  of  that 
tiof  of  ?he^^hT*'-  f  •  ^^'^^  ^^^^«  ^^^»^«d  the  atten- 
attendants  to  gratify  their   monarch's  secret   inclination. 

Place  o??w''  ^'•"^  ^''""'^.^^  «^"^^  ^««i«^ants  at  the 
thR?  ].ff  *t  •  «?f*^;g^  proceeded  to  Canterbury  with  all 
that  haste  their  bloody  intentions  required.     6.  Advancing 

whom  i^aintaiV tS  wiU^^I  ^io^'o^^Ttfirrrte^^.TfJ^L^ili^: 

ToSwrnr ''iSfsp^Vh^S&fr,?^^  witirnothin^g-bui  E^wS 
Fitzurae   William  dn^TrR«J^w'^K°S^^^,^°*™         *»  action  Reginald 
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directly  to  Becket's  housey  and  entering  his  apartment,  they 
reproached  him  very  fiercely  for  the  rashness  and  insolence 
of  his  conduct.  During  the  altercation,  the  time  approached 
for  Becket  to  assist  at  vespers,  whither  he  went  unguarded, 
the  conspirators  following,  and  preparing  fur  their  attempt. 
7.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  altar,  where  it  is  just  to  think 
he  aspired  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  they  all  loll  upon 
himj  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  repeated  blows  lie 
dropped  down  dead  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,*  which 
was  besmeared  wilAi  his  blood  and  brains. 

8.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  curisternation  upon 
receiving  the  first  news  of  this  prelate's  catastrophe.  Ho 
was  instantly  sensible  that  the  murder  would  be  ultimately 
imputed  to  him :  and,  at  length,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  a  diflerent  object,  he  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland.    A.  D.  1172. 

9.  Ireland  wae  at  that  time  in  pretty  much  the  same 
situation  that  England  had  been  after  the  first  invasion  ol 
the  Saxons.  They  had  been  early  converted  to  Christianity ; 
and  for  three  or  four  centuries  after  possessed  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  learning  of  the  times.  Being  undisturbed 
by  foreign  invasions,  and  perhaps  too  poor  to  invite  the  ra- 
pacity of  conquerors,  they  enjoyed  a  peaceful  life,  which 
they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  such  learning  as  was  then  thought 
necessary  to  promote  it.  10.  Of  their  learning,  their  arts, 
their  piety,  and  even  their  polished  manners,  too  many 
monuments  remain  to  this  day  for  us  to  make  the  least 
doubt  concerning  them  j  but  it  is  eq^ually  true,  that  in  time 
they  fell  from  these  advantages :  their  degenerate  posterity, 
at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  wrapped  in  the 
darkest  barbarity. 

11.  At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion 
of  the  island,  it  was  divided  into  five  principalities  j  namely, 
Leinster,  Meath,  MuLster,  Ulster,  and  Connaughtj  each 
governed  by  its  respective  monarch.  As  it  has  been  usual 
for  one  or  other  of  those  to  take  the  lead  in  the  wars,  he 
was  denominated  sole  monarch  of  the  kingdom,  and  pos- 
sessed of  power  resembling  that  of  the  early  Saxon  mon- 
archs  in  England.  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity,  and  Dermot  M'Morrough, 
was  king  of  Leinster.  12.  This  last-named  prince,  a  weak, 
licentious  tyrant,  had  carried  off  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 

*  St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  religions  order  which  bears  his  name, 
wsH  born  in  Italy  about  the  year  480,  aod  early  eiabraccd  a  solitary  life. 
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Meath,  who,  being  strengthened  by  the  t^lliance  of  the  king 
of  Connaught,  invaded  Dermot's  dominions,  and  -expellea 
him  from  his  kingdom.     The  prince,  thus  jistly  punUed, 

and  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  English  crown,  in 
case  he  recovered  it  by  the  king's  assistance.  13.  Henry 
readily  accepted  the  ofier ;  but  being  at  that  time  embarrass 

flfe'''^°f*I  '"^*^'"'''^''  ^'^  «"'y  g*^«  ^^'  l>ermot  letters  pa- 
tent  by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish 
prince  m    he  recovery  of  his  dominions.    Dermot,  relying 

tl^L^}^T^u    V'^V^^^  ^'^^^'^>  suinamed  Strong. 
Snlnnl     ^^"*^'«^5'.  ^^^  "g^^ed  to  reinstate  him  in  hfa 
domm  ons,    upon  condition   of  his    being   married  to   his 
daughter  feva,  and  declared  heir  of  all  his  territory,     u! 
frX^H    air'""'"^  of  assistance,  he  returned  privately  to 
Ireland,   and  concealed  himself  during  the  winter  in  the 
monastery  of  Ferns,  which  he  had  founded.    Kober^  F  tz 
SrfnTfA'-^"''  ^"^^^^  ^^^«  ^^  ^We,  in  the  ensuing 
aSd  thir^v  Wnli^f  ^?gfg^"^^^.t«»  by  landing  with  a  hundred 
pr«  ^^i^J^^Tlt  g^t«'  «^ty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  arch- 
r«;  ^L  «te^.T^  soon  after  joine<l  by  Maurice  Pender- 
gast,  who,  about  the  same  time,  brought  over  ten  ki  "ghtsand 
sixty  archers  5  and  with  this  smalf  body  of  forces  they  re 
tM7v  ^^.^T^i^g  Wexford,  which  was  to  be  theS  by 
treaty.     The  town  was  quickly  reduced:  and  the  adven- 
turers being  reinforced  by  another  bodyof  men  to  the  amount 
ofa  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  command  of  Maurice  Fitz- 

S  Awr^iT  p^'^  ^ -"^y  u*^^^  "*""^^  *^^  barbarous  natives 
ZJ^  Z\  ^^'  ^'^T'''  *^^  chief  monarch  of  the  island, 
ventured  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  defeated:  and  soon 
after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  submi ,  andgre 
hostages  lor  his  future  conduct.  '  »"ugive 

17.  Dermot  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  do- 
minions. Boon  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  extending  the  limits 
of  his  power,  and  making  himself  master  of  Ireland.    With 
these  views  he  endeavoured  to  expedite  Strongbow,  who! 
being  persona  ly  prohibitea  by  the  £ing,  was  not  ye    come 
over.    Dermot  tried  to  inflame  his  ambition  by  the  glory  of 
the  conquest,  and  his  avarice  by  the  a^lvantages  it  would 
procure.    He  expatiated  on  the  cowardice  of  the  natives 
and  the  certainty  of  his  success.     18.  Strongbow  first  sent 
over  Ra^Tnond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  tel  knights  and 
seyenty  archers :  and  reopiviiKT  TjeT-miQai^n  „v^-ii~-rL-_  ^^ 
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himself,  he  landed  with  two  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred 
archers.  All  these  English  forces  now  joining  together, 
became  irresistible ;  and  though  the  whole  nuniber  did  not 
amount  to  a  thousand,  yet  such  was  the  barbarous  state  of 
the  natives,  that  they  were  every  where  put  to  the  rout.  The 
city  of  W  terford  quickly  surr'^ndered ;  Dublin  was  taken 
by  assault  j  an<l  Strongbow  soon  after  marrying  Eva,  accord- 
ing to  treaty,  became  master  '^f  the  kingdom  of  Leinster 
uponDeriiiOt's  decease. 

19.  The  island  being  thus  in  a  manner  wholly  subdued, 
f(/r  nothing  was  capable  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  English  arms,  Henry  became  willing  to  share  in  person 
these  honours  which  the  adventurers  had  already  secured. 
20.  He,  therefore,  shortly  after  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  knights  and  some  soldiers  j  not  mu 
much  to  conquer  a  disputed  territory,  as  to  take  possession 
of  a  kingdom.  Thus  after  a  trifling  effort,  in  which  very 
little  money  was  expended,  and  little  blood  shed,  that  beau- 
tiful island  became,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  an  appendage 
to  the  British  crown. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

2.  3.  How  did  Becket  conduct  himself  on  his  return  to  England? 

4.  Inwhat  manner  did  Henryrecei  vo  the  complaints  of  Beckot'sinsolence  f 

5.  6.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Henry's  resentment? 

7.  By  what  means  did  Henry  divert  the  minds  of  tbo  people  ? 
9. 10.  What  was  the  situation  rf  Ireland  at  this  time? 

11.  By  whom  was  it  governed? 

12.  What  occasioned  the  interference  of  Henry  ? 

13.  What  followed  this  interlerenco? 

16  What  further  means  were  taken  to  subdue  Ireland? 

18.  What  was  the  success  of  the  English  on  their  invading  Ireland? 

20.  For  what  purpose  did  Henry  go  to  Ireland? 


SECTION  III. 


A  maid  unmatch'd  in  manners  as  in  face. 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  every  grace. 


-Pope. 


1.  (A.  D.  1173.)  The  joy  which  tliis  conquest  diffused 
was  very  great ;  but  troubles  of  a  domestic  nature  served  to 
render  the  remainder  of  Henry's  life  a  8c6ne  of  turbulence 
and  disquietude. 

Young  Harry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  taught  to  believe 
himself  injured,  when,  upon  being  crowned  as  partner  in 
the  kingdom,  he  was  not  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  admin- 
ialratiou.  2.  His  dlscoiiteuts  were  shared  by  his  brothers 
Geoffrey  and  Richard,  whom  the  queen  persuaded  to  assert 
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Heniy  II.  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
their  titles  to  the  territories  assigned  them.  Queen  Eleanor 
neraelf  was  meditating  an  escape  to  the  court  of  France 
whither  her  sons  had  retired,  and  had  put  on  man's  apparel 
tor  that  purpose,  when  she  was  seized  bv  the  king's  order 
and  put  m  confinement.  3.  Thus  Henry  saw  all  his  long 
perspective  of  future  happiness  totally  clouded;  his  sons 
scarcely  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of 
tneir  lathers  possessions;  his  queen  warmly  encouraginff 
these  undutiful  princes  in  their  rebellion  :  and  many  poten- 
tates of  Europe  not  ashamed  to  lend  them  aasistance  to  sup- 
port these  pretensions. 

4.  It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  sufficient 
inmience  upon  the  contineVit  to  raise  a  powerful  confederacy 
m  their  favour.     Henryj  therefore,  knowing  the  influence  of 
superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  ap- 
prehensive that  a  part  of  his  troubles  arose  from  the  displea- 
sure of  heaven,  resolved  to  do  penance  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Ihomas,  at  Canterbury,  for  that  was   the  name  given  to 
iJecket  upon  his  canonization.     As  soon  as  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  alighting  from  his  horse, 
le  walked  barefoot  towards  the  town,  and  prostrated  himself 
before  the  shrine*  of  the  saint.     Next  day  he  received  ahsn- 
iution;  and,  departing  for  London,  was  acquainted  with' the 
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agreeable  news  of  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  obtained  on  the 
very  day  of  his  absolution. 

6.  From  that  time  Henry's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better 
aspect :  the  barons,  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for 
a  revolt,  made  instant  submission;  they  delivered  up  their 
castles  to  the  victor  j  and  England,  in  a  few  weeks,  was 
restored  to  perfect  tranquillity.  6.  Young  Henry,  who  was 
ready  to  embark  with  a  large  army,  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  English  insurgents,  finding  all  disturbances  quieted  at 
home,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition.  This 
prince  died  soon  after,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  feverj  at  Martel,  not  without  the  deepest  remorse  for 
his  undutiful  conduct  towards  his  father. 

7.  As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  was  become 
heir  in  his  room:  and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent 
ambition  that  had  misled  his  elder  brother.  A  crusade  hav- 
ing been  once  more  projected,  Richard,  who  had  long  wished 
to  have  all  the  glorv  of  such  an  expedition  to  himself,  and 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  a  partner  in  his 
victories,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  promised  to  confirm  him  in  those  wishes  at  which 
he  so  ardently  aspired.  8.  By  this,  Henry  found  himseli 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  taking  the  cross,  and  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  a  war  with  France  and  his  eldest  son, 
who  were  unnaturally  leagued  against  him. 

9.  At  last,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifying  concessions:  but 
still  more  so,  when,  upon  demanding  a  list  of  the  barons 
that  it  was  stipulated  he  should  pardon,  he  found  his  son 
John,  his  favourite  child,  among  the  number.  He  had  long 
borne  an  infirm  state  of  body  with  calm  resignation.  He 
had  seen  his  children  rebel  without  inuch  emotion ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  child,  whose  interest  always  lay  next  to 
his  heart,  among  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  him,  he  could  no  longer  contain  his  indignation.  He 
broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost  despair ;  cursed  the 
day  on  which  he  had  received  his  miserable  being;  and 
bestowed  on  his  u,  grateful  children  a  malediction,  which  he 
never  after  could  be  prevailed  upon  to.  retract.  10.  The 
more  his  heart  was  disposed  to  friendship  and  affection,  the 
more  he  resented  iiiis  barbarous  return ;  and  now  not  having 
one  corner  in  his  heart  where  he  could  look  for  comfort  or 
fly  for  refuge  from  his  conflicting  passions,  he  lost  all  his 
former  vivacity.    A  lingering  fever,  caused  by  a  broken 
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a^S  SlelrtlrJhTnol  tll^T'  '^^  ^-"^  ^e  died 
year  of  his  age  a„d  1^^ tT&^ 
course  of  which  he  disDlavpd  il  f£^-r.^^  ^'^  '®'S°'  ^^  ^^e 
all  the  sagacity  of  a  Str  "  ^  ?wi!*'^'  ""^  ^  politician, 
hero:  sullied,  howevefbvir.  -^"Z^"  "magnanimity  of  a 
perfijy,  which  w^etZ' nn  7  ^nstances  of  cruelty  and 
the  Planragenetr  ^°°^"^°^ly  the  characteristics  of  all 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RICHARD  I. 

Bora  1167.  Died  April6th,  1199.  Began  to  rolgnAugugt  18, 1139.  Reigned 

9}  years. 

Against  whoso  fiiry  and  unmatched  force 

The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight.    ^     .     ^  , 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  ha,na.—Shak8pmre. 

1.  (A.  D.  1189.)  Richard,  surnamed  Cceur  de  Lion, 
upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  was  still  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  going  upon  the  crusade :  and  at  length  the  kmg 
having  got  a  sufficient  supply  for  his  undertaking,  having 
even  sold  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  last  reign,  for  a  moderate 
sum,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  was  impelled 
by  repeated  messages  from  king  Philip  H.  of  France,  who 
was  ready  to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise. 

2.  The  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  two  armies  ol 
England  and  France,  was  the  plain  of  Vevelay,  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,   where,   when  Richard  and   Philip 
arrived,  they  found  their  armies  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men.    Here  the  French  prince  and  the 
English  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engagements  of  mu- 
tual support,  and  determined  to  conduct  the  armies  to  the 
Holy  Land  by  Sea ;  they  were  obliged,  however,  by  stress 
of  weather,  to  take  shelter  at  Messina,*  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
where  they  were  detained  during  the  whole  winter.     3. 
Richard  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  possessed 
himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded  the  harbour. 
Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  and  lived  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Sicilian  king. 


to  Iceep  them  constantly  at  war.  Being  both  a  politician  and  a  poet, 
he  exagRerated  tlvo  causes  of  quarrel  which  constantly  arise  betwoon 
adioininS  states,  and  in  bitter  satires  alternately  reproached  each  gov- 
ernment with  cowardly  submission  to  its  rival .  Ho  stimulated  t  .8  eons 
of  Henry  to  make  war  against  their  father,  and  young  lienry  especially 
was  chiefly  urged  into  the  field  by  the  satirical  verses  of  Boru.  After 
the  death  ot  the  younc  prince,  Henry  besieged  Bertrand'a  castle  and 
made  him  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  monarch's  presence,  the 
kinn  sarcastically  said  to  liis  captive,  "  I  think,  Bertrand,  thy  wit  has 
failed  thee."  "  Yes.  my  lord,"  replied  Bertraud,  "  it  tailed  me  ou  the 
day  that  the  valiant  young  king,  your  son,  expired :  on  that  day  I  loyt 
sense,  wit,  and  knowled;?e."  Struck  at  the  unexpected  niention  of  his 
son's  uttiut),  liie  kiug  famted.  and  on  his  rcuyvury  giauvcu  iser«aa«  a 
flill  pardon.— jHw^ory  (^the  Troubadours. 

*  This  place  sufibi-ed  much  by  an  earthquake  in  1783.    It  is  famous  for 
Its  wines,  and  is  the  finest  harbour  in  theliediterranean. 
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Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  the  mutual  oonciliations 
petween  these  two  monarohs,  which  were  verv  probably 
inflamed  by  the  Sicilian  king's  endeavours.  AtTen^ 
however,  having  settled  all  controversies,  they  set  saiHor 
En  iish  ^         *^^  ^'^®"°^  *"*^^®^  ^°°S  iiefore  the 

4.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in  Palestine ' 
however,  fortune  was  seen  to  declare  more  oienly  ia  favou; 
of  the  cornmon  cause.    The  French  and  English  Drinces 

SnlnoS  -i^  i^""'  ^^",^'P'  .^'^"^  ^^^«  b^  «*ate  of  his  health, 
trS^f  1  *?  ^!?°°^'  ^'^^^°f  ^^^^^^^d  ^°  thousand  of  his 
R^ '/""^^^  ,*^i  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  6. 
Richard,  now  left  conductor  of  the  war,  went  on  from  vie 

mIndMf ''^-  7^  ^^'^'''^'^  adventurers,  under  Wa  com- 
mand  determined  to  besiege  the  renowned  city  of  Ascalon. 
il.f^^''i°  prepare  the  way  for  attacking  Jerusalem  wS 

^onS*.?^"^"'^^'-  i®^J^^^"'  *^^  «^««t  heroic  of  the  Sar^en 
raonarchs,  was  resolved  to  dispute  their  march,  and  placeo 

s^nd  meT^Tr  ''"^  "^'^i  "^  "^'"^  ^^  ^^^^  hindrj thou- 
sand men.    This  was  a  day  equal  to  Richard's  wishes- 
this  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  ambition.    6.  The  Eng- 
lish crusaders  were  victorious.    Richard,  when  the  wings 
of  his  army  were  defeated,  led  on  the  ma  n  body  in  peTson 
and  restored  the  battle.    The  Saracens  fled  in  theSost 
confusion,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their  numW 
£ll''^-  *^  ^"^1"^  battle.*^  Ascalon  soon  surrender^ 
amni!    P- 'J^'? '  ""^^^^  ?'^^^  ^^  ^«««  ^ote  followed  the  ex- 
T^SlLS'^'fif'**^  u-^\  V^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^a«°e  within  sight  of 
7   teuS^Mr*  f  ^''  ^?°S  ^^^  ^^^^'^t  expectations, 
suffer  ^f-Lffi      th^f,  g^o"o^s  juncture,  his  ambition  was  to 
suffer  a  total  overthrow ;   upon  reviewing  jiis  forces,  and 
considering  his  abilities  to  prosesute  the  sie|e,  ke  foS  thai 

s4ttylleS2f  C  out  oru/C  wl'SdlJJi'h'^H^^^  T  'l'» 
Vigncei.—&mtpton.      ""'"'"" '«'"'  "wo  oidetwl  his  bwiner  to  be 
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views  of  their  commander.  8.  It  appeared,  therefore,  p.bso- 
lutely  necessary  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Saladin, 
and  a  truce  for  three  years  was  accordingly  concluded  j  in 
which  it  '.vas  agreed,  that  the  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  that  all 
of  that  religion  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  in  perfect  security.* 

9.  Richard  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition  with 
more  glory  than  advantage,  began  to  think  of  returning 
home  J  but  being  obliged  to  return  through  Germany,  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he  was  arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  ol 
Austria,  who  commanded  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  loaded 
with  shackles,  to  the  disgrace  of  honour  and  humanity.  The 
emperor  soon  after  required  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  stipulated  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  duke  as 
a  reward  of  his  services.  10.  Thus,  the  king  of  England, 
who  had  long  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  was  basely 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons,  by  those  who 
expected  to  lap  a  sordid  advantage  from  his  misfortunes. 
It  was  a^ong  time  before  his  subjects  in  England  knew 
what  was  become  of  their  beloved  monarch.  11.  So  little 
intercourse  was  there  between  different  nations  at  that  time, 
that  this  discovery  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  made  by  a 
poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing  upon  his  harp,  near 
the  fortress  in  which  Richard  was  confined,  a  tune  which 
he  knew  that  unhappy  monarch  was  fond  o^  he  was  an- 
swered by  the  king  from  within,  who,  with  his  harp,  played 
the  same  tune,  and  thus  discovered  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment. 

12.  However,  the  English  at  length  prevailed  upon  this 
barbarous  monarch,  who  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer 
detain  his  prisoner,  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A 
ransom  was  agreed  upon,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marks,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ol 
■our  money,  upon  the  payment  of  which,  Richard  was  once 
more  restored  to  his  expecting  subjects. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English  upon 
seeing  the'r  monarch  return,  after  all  his  achievements  and 
sufferings. 


*  There  was  a  magnanimity  and  generosity  in  Saladin  rarely  seen.  It 
>a  recorded,  tiiat  once  during  this  campaign,  Kiciiard  was  dangerouslv 
sick,  »nd  his  disorder  requirina:  fresh  iVuit,  and  snow  to  render  it  cool, 
the  generous  Saracen  sent  both  in  profusion,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of 
the  only  foe  he  dreaded.— ( Vita  Salmina.) 
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which 


w^f^f^l-^-'  ^^'f^  ^^^"^  ^^'^'^^^  ^n  triumph:  and  such 
was  the  profusion  of  wealth  shown  by  the  citizens  fW*^^ 

German  lords  who  attended  him  werfLa^  to  'say^^^^^^^ 

If  the  emperor  had  known  of  their  affluence  he  wo^d  no 

so  easily  have  parted  with  their  king,    He  so^n  aftlr  orl?.i 

himself  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Wilkester     He  co^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  general  counci  at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confiscated  all 

his  brother  John's  possessions,  ^ho  had  basely  endeayo^^^^^ 

with  Is  W  T''4'y  ^"^  S0«^  oyer  to  the  Lng  of^F?ance 
with  that  intent.    However  he  pardoned  him  soon  after 
with  this  generous  remark:  '^  wish  I  could ^s  easily  for 
get  my  brother  s  offence  as  he  will  my  pardon.'?  ^ 

14.  Kichard's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  singular  acci- 
i?L  ^  T'?^  ^^  '^'  ^'^^^  1^^  taken  possS;  of  a 
Sal'eljS  "^'  ^""".^  ^^  ""^  «^t^^  iSasants  in  dig 

olrt  of  it  to  ?1.!T'''  ^5?^^  T"''  *^^  remainder,  he  sent 
part  01  It  to  the  king.    Elchard,  as  superior  lord    sensihip 
hat  he  had  a  right  to  the  whole,  insisted  on  its  being  sent 
to  him .  and  upon  refusal,  attacked  the  castle  of  Chalus 
where  he  understood  this  treasure  had  beerdeposM      1^ 

^iV^^  ^T^^  ^^""^  ^^'  «^^Se,  as  he  was  riS  rouid  th^ 
place  to  observe  where  the  assault  might  bo  given  S  the 
tairestprobabihty  of  success,  he  was  Simed  f   by  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon,  an  archer  from  the  castle,  and  piercedTn  the 
shoulder  with  an  arrow.    The  wound  ias  Lt  in  ftself  dan 
gerous:   but  an  unskilful  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  disen- 
gage  the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  lo  rankled  the  wound  that  i 
mortified    and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.    Tg     Richard 
when  he  lound  his  end  approaching,  made  a  will    in  wWch 
he  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  with  'all  his  treasure  to  Ws 
brother  John,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  he  dis  ributed 
among  his  servants.    He  ordered  also  that  the  arS  who 

aTavhl^lflVX^'^  ^'^^  ^"°'  ^^™'  *^^th«  should  take 
Ddifv  17  ?^v/;  PSrr'  ?,r^^^«*i^ith  deliberate  intre- 
pidity.  17.  "You  killed,  with  your  own  hand,  my  father 
and  my  two  brothers,  and  you  intended  to  have  hZi  me 
I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  my  torments  may  give  Tu 
revenge;  but  I  will  «sn^ii,.o  +1,^ — \^:j.i    ..i_.         •'  p^^*^  /"" 


0-,  .^.  .  will  endure  them  with  pleasure,  since  rt  ip 
my  consolation  that  I  have  rid  the  world  of  a  tymnt ''  R  ch 
ard  struck  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  pre- 
sentedwith  one  hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  Uh«rfv!  ?!' 
iuarcaae,  the  general  under  him,"like  a  true  ruffi'an'' ordered 
bim  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  th^m  handed.    Richard  died  ia 
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the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  forty-spcond  of  hia  age, 
leaving  only  one  (natural)  son,  r.ia,med  Philip,  behind  hin*. 


Questions  for  .Examination. 

1.  With  whom  did  Richard  embark  for  tbfe  crusade'*  ? 

2.  Of  what,  numbers  did  the  armies  consi^ii  V 

4.  On  i'Jiilip's  return  to  France,  who  wua  Kit  to  conduct  the  war? 

5.  Who  opposed  Richard  on  his  march  to  besiege  Jerusntem? 

6.  Can  you  repeat  the  particulars  of  the  battl*  ? 

8.  Whui  ijrcumstanco  induced  1^  shard  tocome  to  an  accomMOtletJon 

TT.  iih  Sftladi»\  f 

9.  InrtiiurniMgliorn  >    a  nat  hap mmed  to  Richard? 

11.  How  was  it  discov  t  ni  this  t  Richard  was  a  j,.i  isoner  ? 

12.  By  what  means  did  i?.?  'ha:  1  -i^cover  ;:  ;s  liberty? 

iS.  Who  endeavoured  to  jiok-igKiohnixl  s  captivity?  and  what  was  his 

rei.aark  on  this  o^v  :w't  n? 
15.  Can  you  relate  tho  «sia^- ilMi'  accident  which  caused  the  deai^  of 

Richard? 
17.  Wiiat  was  tho  aiat, we '  ox  the  person  who  shot  tho  king? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes  A.D. 

Clf-mentm 1188 

CeicctJioUI 1191 

Iimo«:,4)nt  III 1198 

Emperms  of  the  East. 
Isaac  II 1186 


Alexis  III. 


A.D. 

.1195 


Emperors  of  the  West. 

Frederic  1 1152 

Henry  VI 1190 

Philip  1 1197 


Kings  of 

A.©. 
France.  Phillip  IT.  1180 
Portugal.  San.  1 .  1180 
Denmark.  Can.  V.  1182 
Scotkmd.  William  11G5 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Henry  Fitzalwyn,  first  lord  mayor 
of  London;  William  Longchamps,  bishop  of  Ely,  regent  in  Richard's 
absence;  Robi^  Hood  andXittle  John,  the  celebrated  outlaws. 


JOHN, 


7a 


jommoc'iJtioD 


CHAPTER  X. 
JOHN. 

Bom  1106,  Died  October  7tli,  1216.  Began  to  reign  AprU6th,  1199.  Beigned 

*i3  ycftrsa 

SECTION  I. 

When  fhithlefis  John  nsurped  the  auUled  crown. 
What  ample  tyranny!    Six  tedious  years 
Our  helpless  fathers  in  despair  obeyNi 
The  Papal  interdict :  and  who  obey'd 
The  Sovereign  plundered  rshenatone, 

1.  (A.  D.  1199.)  John,*  who  was  readily  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  English  throne,  lost  no  time  to  second  hia 
interest  on  the  continent  j  and  his  first  care  was  to  recover  the 
revolted  provinces  from  young  Arthur,  his  nephew.  But 
Irom  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  his  temper,  he  soon  be- 
came  hateful  to  his  subjects,-  and  his  putting  his  nephew, 
who  had  a  right  to  the  crown,  to  death,  with  his  own  hand  in 
prison,  served  to  render  him  completely  hateful. 

2.  Hitherto  John  was  rather  hateful  to  his  subjects  than 
contemptible:    they   rather  dreaded   than   despised   him. 
iiut  he  soon  shewed  that  he  might  be  offended,  if  not  without 
resentment,  at  least  with  impunity.    It  was  the  fate  of  this 
vicious    prince    to   make    those   the  enemies   of  himsel 
whom  he  wanted  abilities  to  make  the  enemies  of  each 
other.    The  clergy  had  for  some  time  acted  us  a  community 
independent  of  the  crown,  and  had  their  elections  of  each 
other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they 
owed  subjection.     3.  However,  the  election  of  archbishops 
had  for  some  time  been  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  suffragan    bishops    and    the   Augustine  monks,   and 
both  had  precedents  to  confirm  their  pretensions.     John 
sided  with  the  bishops,  and  sent  two  knights  of  his  train 
who  were  fit  instruments  for  such  a  prince,  to  expel  the 
monks  from  their  convent,  and  to  take  possession  of  their 
revenues.     4.   The  pope  was   not  displeased  with   these 
divisions ;    and   instead  of  electing  either  of  the  persons 
appointed  by  the  contending  parties,  he  nominated  Stephen 
Langton   as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     John,    however 
refusmg  to  admit  the  man  of  the  pope's  choosing,  the  king- 
dom wa^s  put  under  an  interdict.    This  instrument  of  terror, 
in  tiiu  iianus  o   the  see  of  Itome,  was  calculated  to  strike 
the  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate  upon  th? 


*  Surnawod  Sans  Terre,  or  Lackland^ 
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superstitious  mind8  of  the  people.  6.  By  it  a  stop'was  im- 
mediately put  to  divine  service,  and  to  the  administration 
of  all  the  sacraments  but  baptism.  The  church-doors  were 
shut;  the  statues  of  the  samts  were  laid  on  the  ground; 
the  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial,  and  were  thrown  into 
ditches  on  the  highways,  without  the  usual  rites  or  any 
funeral  solemnity.  - 

6.  No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of 
John  upon  this  occasion — furious  at  his  indignities,  jealous  ol 
his  subjects,  and  apprehending  an  enemy  in  every  face. 
It  is  said  that,  fearing  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  shut 
himself  up  a  whole  night  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and 
suffered  none  to  approach  his  person.  But  what  was  his 
consternation  when  he  found  that  the  pope  had  actually 
given  away  his  kingdom  to  the  monarch  of  France,  and 
that  the  prince  of  that  country  was  actually  preparing  an 
army  to  take  possession  of  hia  crown ! 

7.  John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew 
where  to  turn,  was  still  able  to  make  an  expiring  effort  to 
receive  the  enemy.  All  hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  enmity 
between  the  French  and  the  English,  the  name  of  king, 
which  he  still  retained,  and  some  remaining  power,  put 
him  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men — a  sufficient  number 
indeed,  but  not  to  be  relied  on — and  with  these  he  advanced 
to  Dover.  8.  Europe  now  regarded  the  important  pre- 
parations on  both  sides  with  impatience;  and  the  decisive 
blow  was  soon  expected,  in  which  the  church  was  to  triumph 
or  to  be  overthrown.  But  neither  Philip  nor  John  had 
ability  equal  to  the  pontiff  by  whom  they  were  actuated; 
who  appeared  on  this  occasion  too  re'Sned  a  politician  for 
either.  He  only  intended  to  make  use  of  Philip's  power 
to  intimidate  his  refractory  son,  not  to  destroy  him.  9. 
He  intimated,  therefore,  to  John,  by  his  legate,  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  secure  himself  from  impend- 
ing danger ;  which  was  to  put  himself  under  the  pope's 
protection,  who  was  a  merciful  father,  and  still  willing  to 
receive  a  repentant  sinner  to  his  bosom.  John  was  too 
much  intimidated  by  the  manifest  danger  of  his  situation 
not  to  embrace  every  means  offered  ^Ibr  his  safety.  He 
assented  to  the  truth  of  the  legate's  remonstrances,  and 
took  an  oath  to  perform  whatever  stipulation  the  pope  should 
impose.  10.  John  having  thus  sworn  to  the  performance  of 
an  unknown  commands  the  artful  Italian  so  well  ms-na-ed 
fcjie  bf^rons,  j^nd  so  effpctus^Hy  intimidjited  the  Icing,  th^t  h^ 
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persuaded  him  to  lake  the  most  extrak)rdinary  oath  in  all 
the  records  of  history^  before  all  the  people,  kneeling  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  his  hands  held  up  between  those  of  the 
legate. 

W  ^j^'  /x^?'  ^y  *^*^  S'^c®  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from  my 
own  free  will,  and  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the 
church  of  Borne,  to  pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  all  other  prerogatives  of  my 
crown.  I  will  hereafter  hold  them  as  the  pope's  vassal.  I 
will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my 
master,  and  his  successors  legitimately  elected.  I  promise 
to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  yearly;  to 
wit,  seven  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  three 
hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  12.  Having  thus 
done  honriage  to  the  legate,  and  agreed  to  reinstate  Langton 
m  the  primacy,  he  received  the  crown,  which  he  had  been 
supposed  to  have  forfeited,  while  the  legate  trampled  under 
his  leet  the  tribute  which  John  had  consented  to  pay.  Thus 
by  this  most  scandalous  concession,  John  once  more  averted 
the  threatened  blow. 

In  this  manner,  by  repeated  acts  of  cruelty,  by  expeditions 
without  effect,  and  humiliations  without  reserve,  John  was 
become  the  detestation  of  all  mankind. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

\'  1^^^^  was  the  conduct  of  John  on  succeeding  to  the  throne! 
2. 8.  Of  what  nature  was  the  disagreement  between  the  kin^  and  fh« 
clergy  which  produced  Buch/erious  consequence  toUe*^nation? 

4.  Why  w  as  the  kiugdom  put  under  an  interdict  ?  ««*"««  f 

5.  Whatweretheconsequenceaofit? 

6.  To  what  distress  was  John  reduced? 

!?•  To  what  humiliating  concessions  did  John  submit? 

11.  What  oath  did  the  king  take? 

12.  What  degrading  ceremony  followed? 

SECTION  n. 
This  is  the  placo 
Where  England's  ancient  barons,  clad  in  arms. 
And  stern  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  kinir 
(Then  rendered  tame)  did  challenge  and  secure 
Ihe  charter  oi  thy  freedom.— -4A»n«irfe. 

1.  (A.D.  1216.)  The  barons  had  long  been  forming  a 
confederacy  against  him ;  but  their  union  was  broken,  or 
their  aims  disappointed,  by  various  and  unfore8een,accident8. 
^iuv  ^tvij^in,  iivrrercr,  Liicj  assuiuuieu  a  large  boay  of  men  at 
Stamford,  and  thence,  elated  by  their  power,  they 
marclied  to  Brackley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford,  tlj^ 
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place  where  the  court  then  resided.  2.  John,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  sent  the  e'-  '  .  t  Canterbury,  the  earl 

of  Pembroke  and  others  „.f  tjn^  ecu > loii,  to  know  tiie  particu- 
lars of  their  request,  .id  '?lia.t  Lhose  liberties  were  which 
they  so  earnestly  in;, vi tuned  liim  to  grant.  The  barons 
delivered  a  schedule,  containing  the  chief  articles  of  their 
demands,  and  of  which  the  former  charters  of  Henry  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  formed  the  ground-work.  No  sooner 
were  those  shown  to  the  king,  than  ^  ,-roi  lut )  a  frrioug 
passion,  and  i^sked  why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  hin 
kingdom?  swearing  that  the  would  never  \jomply  with  sucii 
exorbitant  d'luandsl  But  the  confederacy  was  now  too 
strong  to  ferv  much  from  the  consequences  of  his  resent- 
ment. 3.  They  chose  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general, 
whom  ib?y  dignified  with  the  title  of  ''mareschal  of  the 
army  of  (iod,  and  of  the  holy  church,"  and  proceeded, 
without  further  ceremony,  to  make  war  upon  the  king. 
They  besieged  Northampton;  they  took  Bedford)  they 
w«re  joyfully  received  in  Loudon.  They  wrote  circular 
letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentleme  i  who  had  not  yet 
declared  in  their  favour,  and  menaced  their  estates  with 
devastation  in  case  of  refusal  or  delay. 

4.  John,  struck  -ith  terror,  first  oftered  to  refer  all  dif 
ferences  to  the  pope  alone,  or  eight  barous;  four  to  be 
chosen  by  himself  and  four  by  the  confederates.  This 
the  barons  scornfully  re j.-^cted.  He  then  assured  thei  h  at  he 
would  submit  at  discretion  ■  an<l  that  it  was  his  supreme 
pleasure  to  grant  all  their  demands  j  a  conference  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  anf'  all  tilings  ad  -  sted  for  this  most 
important  treaty. 

6.  The  ground  where  the  king's  commissioners  met  the 
barons  was  between  Stairea  and  Windsor,*  at  a  place 
called  Runimede,  still  h«id  in  reveren  .  ^  by  posi./ity  as 
the  spot  where  the  standard  of  freedom  was  first  erected  in 
England.  There  the  barons  appeared  witb  vast  number  of 
knights  and  warriors,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June, 
while  those  on  the  king's  part  ca.  a  '  .y  or  two  aff^r. 
Both  sides  encamped  apart  like  c  jn  »mies.  The  de- 
bates between  power  and  precedent  &.^t.  go  iit rally  but  of  short 
conti'uance.  6.  The  barons,  having  arms  in  tiieir  han ; 
wouid  admit  but  few  abatements;  and  the  king's  agentti 
being  for  the  most  part  in  their  interests,   few  debates 

*  Here  is  the  strongest  castle  in  England ;  it  was  he  general  residence 
of  his  late  majesty,  a&a  was  griginally  buUt  by  Wiiliam  tho  Conqueror. 
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King  John  compelled  to  ratify  Magna  Charta, 


wa? fo;„iT^  '  '^""^  -^'^^  f^^  ^^"&  ^'^^  a  facility  that 
7,T  rlTJY  '"'P^  '^'^''  ^'^""^^  ^"<i  sealed  the  charter 
dlv  !^  7.  *J?'' '  *  "^  '  ?'*  ^^'"^^  continues  in  force  to  this 
Tw  ^^o  I  il^  ""^"^  bulwark  of  Enghsh  liberty,  which 
dee^^SL^^*  :'T^  fM.^.NA  Chart!  7.  This  famous 
thf  k  n^^.  ^'  f^^  '  '''^'  ^  ^^^^'^^"^  to  those  orders  of 
namPlv  ?n  /!!  ^)'''  ""^^  ^^'"^^-^  possessed  of  freedom; 
Tr  the'inf^' ""^'"F',*^"  >n8,  and  the  gentlemen:  as 
^l^L/'u.]'"^  ^^^"  S^^^^^"^  Pa^t  <^f  thi  people,  they 

Z   dTJ!\  ^'^    ^'  '^^^.'''  ^"'^  '^  ^*«  long  before  they 
«     come  to  a  participation  of  legal  prr  toction. 

.inn«  f^?f"L"'^?''\  ?^^^  "°t  *^"S  b.u  )k  these  conces- 

fir  ?lr?  ""^^'^f.  ^'^"^  ^''  ^^^'«  '•  '      tlierefore  took 
t     hrst  opportunity  of  denying  to  be  the      ist  governed  by 

J.  nK^l^I'^"''?^  '^  '^^'^''^  °^^"  ^*^'  ^"  wh'^i^  the  barons 
weie  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  kms    f  i^Vance  fv 
a^Mstance.     Thua  England  saw  nothing  L  a  project  oi 
being  every  way  undone.    If  .olm  succeeded,  a  tyramMoai 
and  implacable  'uonarch  w  is  to  be  their  tormentor;  il    he 

Lbrnl  \n'"^  ""*'  *^  *^Tf"'  ^^'  ^^^"trj  ,v  ..  ev  r  after    o 
subn^iit  to  a  .nore  powerful  monarchy   an    was  to  l>Pcom..  a 

L^i?!"^/'^  '  r'*"''^'     ^'^'^^t  neither"],  .mm   prudence  cmUd 


i 


« 
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10.  John  had  assembled  a  considerable  army,  witn  a 
view  t  make  one  great  effort  for  the  crown;  and  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  troop,  resolved  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  With  these  resolutions  he  de- 
parted from  Lvun,  which,  for  its  fidelity,  he  had  distin- 
guished  with  many  markt*  i'  favour,  and  directed  his  route 
towards  Lincolnshire.  His  road  lay  along  the  shore,  which 
was  overflowed  at  high-water;  but  not  being  apprised  oi 
this,  or  being  ignorant  of  the  tide  of  the  place,  he  lost  all 
his  carriages,  treasure,  and  baggage,  by  its  influx.  11.  He 
himself  escape  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  arrived  at 
the  abbey  of  Swinstead,  where  his  grief  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  and  the  distracted  state  of  affairs,  threw  him 
into  a  fever  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fetal.  Next  day, 
being  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  littet 
to  the  castle  of  Seaford,  and  thence  removed  to  Newark, 
where,  after  having  made  his  will,  he  died,  iu  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  detested  reign.* 

12.  Seldom  has  any  t'lrone  been  disgraced  by  a  monarch 
so  depraved  as  John ;  before  his  accessicni  he  had  rebelled 
a«Tainst  a  fond  father,  and  treacherously  anempted  the  life 
of  a  generous  brother :  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  he 
murdered  his  nephew,  prince  Arthui,  and  detained  his 
niece,  the  princess  Eleanora,  in  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  repudiated  one  wife  and  imprisoned  another,  and 
violated  his  faith  to  both  with  the  most  abandoned  prof- 
ligacy. He  showed  his  contempt  for  religion  by  habitually 
swearing,  and  wantonly  violating  the  most  solemn  oaths. 
If  he  was  a  bad  man,  he  was  a  worse  king;  he  subjected 
himself  to  the  ignominious  yoke  of  Rome;  he  suftered 
France  to  take  possession  of  the  Norman  provinces,  almost 
without  a  struggle;  and  at  home  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
lustful  and  bloody  tyrant,  sporting  with  the  honours,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  lives  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  Yet,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  his  tyranny  became  the  source 
of  the  greatest  benefits  to  posterity,  since  his  intolerable 
oppression  drove  the  barons  into  rebellion,  and  procured 
them  the  great  charter,  which  was  the  first  foundation  oi 
British  freedom. 

♦  Kinir  John  once  demanded  10,500  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol }  and, 
nn  ifu  rl^sal  ordered  one  of  his  teetb  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he 
Jhonld  coXly.  Tbe  Jew  lost  seven  teetb,  and  then  paid  the  sum  required 
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1.    Difl  ih ^  bftrons  assemble  an  army  in  opposition  to  the  Unaf 

a  A  Viri"'    "*"'°  ^^^^'  demands?  and  what  answer  did  the  king  return f 

R  a  X!"^^^  consequences  Ibllowod? 

6, 6.  Can  you  mention  the  circumstanoea  which  attended  the  Biirnlnff  of 

8.    What  produced  a  second  civil  warf 
in  I  i^}  ^f^^*'  ^^°'*-  *l»d  John  resolve  to  makef 

deathT"  ^^^  *<'<'*<*«'»*  w'»*oh  befoU  John,  and  aooelerated  hla 
12.    What  was  the  character  of  John? 


CONTEMPORAEY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

rnnocnntm mi 

UonoriusIII 1216 

Emperors  qf  the  East. 

Alexis  III 1196 

Alexia  IV 1203 


A.D. 

Alexis  V 1204 

Theodore  1 1206 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

rhilip 1187 

OthoIV 1208 

Frederick  II 1211 


Kings  qf 

A.l>. 
FrcMce.  Philip  II.  1189 
Portug.  Sanoho  1. 1186 
Adolphua  II. .  1212 
Den.  Waldemar  11.1202 
Scotland.  William.1165 
Alexander  II.  1211 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

i«?«®fl?®'\^°^5°'  arolibishop  of  Canterbury;  he  divided  our  Bible 
£mv''^"fjSl?J?°^.^^^"^«-  Robert  Fitzwalter,  general  ofthe  barons® 
nrnJAa/'^^.",  ^^  ^  '>"rcy,  eafl  of  Ulster,  ftmous  for  his  strenirth  aid 

K??bee^t5?de;iS"'"'  "''^''"  *"  *^^  '^^'  **^  ^^°^  ^^^^Vl^ 


CHAPTER  XI. ' 

HENRY  III. 

Bom  1207.  Died  Nov.  16th,  1272.  Began  to  reign  October  the  17th,  1216. 

Keigned  58  years. 

SECTION  I. 

Humane,  indulgent,  kind  ev'n  to  a  feult; 

Xet  wanting  energy  when  cares  assault. 

/?il  «^°'  though  turbulent,  an  instanc.i  brinM 

Of  "Morcy  throned  in  the  heart  of  Kings."— /Wftdin. 

T^i*  ^^'  ?■  ^^^^'^  ^  *^^^™  w^s  made,  upon  the  death  oj 
John,  m  favour  of  young  Henry,  the  son  of  the  lat^  ^r\r^» 
wuo  was  now  but  nine  years  'of  age.  The  earl  of  Pern' 
Droke,  a  nobleman  of  gr  at  worth  and  valour    who  had 
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faithfully  adhered  to  John  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  lua  for 
tvne,  determined  to  support  his  declining  interests,  and  1ml 
hira  solemnly  crowned  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bath, 
and  Gloucester.  ,  .. 

2.  The  young  king  was  of  a  character  the  very  opposite 
to  his  father:  as  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  was  tound 
to  be  gentle,  merciful,  and  humane-,  he  appeared  easy  and 
good-natured  to  his  dependents,  but  no  way  formidable  to  his 
enemies.  Without  activity  or  vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  govern 
in  war;  without  distrust  or  suspicion,  he  was  imposed  upon 

in  times  of  peace.  .  ,      ,  •       ^  ....,« 

3    As  weak  princes  are  never  without  governing  favour- 
ites he  iirst  placed  his  aflfections  on  Hubert  de  l^urgli,  and 
he  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  place  was  soon 
supplied  by  Peter  Des  Roches,   bishop  of  Winchesler,   a 
Foi?tevin  by  birth,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  arbitrary  con- 
duct, for  his  courage,  and  his  abilities.    Henry,  in  pursuance 
of  this  prelate's  advice,  invited  over  a  great  number  of  1  oic- 
tevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  having  neither  principles 
nor  fortunes  at  home  were  willing  to  adopt  whatever  schemes 
their  employers  should  propose.    4.  Every  office  and  com- 
mand was  bestowed  on  these  unprincipled  strangers,  whose 
avarice  and  rapacity  were  exceeded  only  by  their  pride  and 
insolence.    So  unjust  a  partiality  to  strangers  very  naturally 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  barons  j  and  they  even  ventured 
to  assure  the  king,  that,  if  he  did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners 
from  court,  they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom :  but  their  anger  was  scarcely  kept  withm  bounds 
when  they  saw  a  new  swarm  of  these  intruders  come  over 
from  Gascony,  with  Isabella,  the  king's  mother  who  had 
some  time  befire  been  married  to  the  Count  de  la  Marche. 
5    To  these  just  causes  of  complaint  were  added  the  king  s 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  continent,  his  total  want  of 
economy,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which  were  but  tbe 
result  of  the  ^ormer     The  kingdom  therefore  waited  with 
gloomy  resolution,  determined  to  take  vengeance  when  the 
General  discontent  arrived  at  maturity. 
^6.  This  imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a  thousand  other 
illegal  evasions  of  justice,  at  last  impelled  Simon  Montford, 
earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  an  innovation  m  the  governmen  , 
and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it. 
Ty  8  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the  famous  general  who  com- 

■^"^-     -  .        .     ..         All! «     o«/»<-    ^f  onfhnHiasfjJ    that 

h^  been  lestroyed  some  time  before  in  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
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voy.   He  was  married  to  the  king's  sister:  and  by  his  Dowi^r 
andaddress  was  possessed  of  a  strong  interest  in  the  n£ 
hanng  gamed  equally  the  afFection°s  of  the  g?eat  anl' the' 

v,«!i' J^^^^''?7^°'*^  ^^'^  formidable  confederacy  which  ho 
had  formed  first  discovered  itself  was  in  the  parliament  house 
where  the  barons  appeared  in  complete  arLur  The  S 
upon  his  entry,  asted  them  what  was  thdr  intention  £ 
hv  nonfi^'^•'''^"?''''^'^^  ^^JP'^«'^'  ^'^  ^^k«  him  their  sovereic^a 
tiressea.      ».    Henry,  who  was  ready  enough  in  r^rr^^;L 

tion  to  give  all  possible  satisfaction :  and,  for  that  numo^A 
summoned  a  parliament  at  Oxford,'to  digest  a  nel  "Sn  of 
government  and  to  elect  proper  persons  who  were  to  £^in 
trusted  mth  the  chief  authority     This  oarliamonf    «ft 
wards  called  the  "mad  parliam^ent,''  wennxS^^ 
work  upon  the  business^f  reformation.     9.  TwSSoul 
barons  were  appointed,  with  supreme  authority,  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  Leicester  was  placed  at  theS 
head.    The  whole  state  in  their  hands  underwent  a  comnlete 
alteration:  all  its  former  officers  were  displaced    aX!l 
Zl  ?^ '^' f'^'l'yfnr  barons  were  put^inTo  the^r  rSm 
They  not  only  abridged  the  authority  of  the  kin.,  but  th^ ' 
efficacy  of  parliament,  giving  up  to  twelve  persor^all  pU^ 
mentary  power  between  each  session.     Thus,  these  £S 
nobles  after  having  trampled  upon  tlie  croinrtLnros 
rate  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  vile  oligi-chy  waCn 
the  point  of  being  establiihed  for  ever.  ^         ^ 

10.  The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usuro' - 
tioiis  was  from  a  power  which  but  lately  be-an  to  takTa 
place  in  the  constitution.     The  knights  of  the  sh^re  who 
for  some  time  had  begun  to  be  regularly  assembled  in  a  se 
parate  house,  now  first  perceived  these  grievanZ,  and  com 

Pn^  ^^T'  '^''^'  ?''y  represented  that  their  own 
interests  and  power  seemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their  decree- 
and  they  even  called  upon  the  king's  eldest  son  pr  nS 
^ard,  to  mterpose  his  authority,  and  save  the  sinking  nation. 


Questions  for  Examination. 


9'  wr3¥?i^^?  ^^^  lut«re3t  of  the  young  king  secured 
i-  What  is  tho  character  given  of  him  ?  ^  ""^-u™  a 

d.  Who  were  his  favourites? 
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'  4.  By  what  means  did  ho  excite  tho  jealouey  oi  the  barons? 

6.  who  attempted  an  innovation  in  the  government? 

7.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  barons? 
9.  In  wliom  was^he  supremo  authority  voHted  ? 

10.  By  whom  were  these  usurpations  opposed,  and  of  what  did  they  eom* 
plain? 


SECTION  n. 

The  fote  of  war,  capricious,  now  ordains 

That  Edward,  Henry's  son,  shall  break  his  chains.— Diodm. 

1.  (A.  D.  1264.)  Prince  Edward  was  at  this  time  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  hopes,  which  were  conceived 
of  his  abilities  and  his  integrity  rendered  him  an  important 
personage  in  the  transactions  of  the  times,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure  atoned  for  the  father's  imbecihty.  He  had,  at  a  very 
early  age,  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  constancy.  At  first,  indeed,  when  apphed  to,  ap- 
pearing sensible  of  what  his  father  had  suffered  by  levity 
and  breach  of  promise,  he  refused  some  time  to  libien  to  the 
people's  earnest  application ;  butj  being  at  last  persuaded  to 
concur,  a  parliament  was  called,  in  which  the  king  assumed 
his  former  authority. 

2.  This  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  late  conven- 
tion, a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the 
earl  of  Leiceeter  became  victorious,  and  the  king  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  soon  after  exchanged  for  Prince  Edward,  who 
was  to  rema'.a  as  a  hostage  to  ensure  the  punctual  observance 
of  the  former  agreement. 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Leicester  was  not  so 
entirely  secure  but  that  he  still  feared  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  states  against  him,  as  well  as  the  internal  machina- 
tions of  the  royal  party.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  his 
ill-acquired  power,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an.  aid 
till  now  entirely  unknown  in  England,  namely,  that  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  4.  He  called  a  parliament,  where,  be- 
sides the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered 
returns  to  be  male  of  two  knights  from  every  shire ;  and  also 
deputies  from  the  boroughs,  which  had  been  hitherto  consi- 
dered as  too  inconsiderable  to  have  a  voice  in  legislation. 
This  is  the  first  confused  ou'  line  of  an  English  house  vt 
commons.  The  people  had  been  gaining  some  consideration 
Bince  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  feudal 

6.  This  parliament^  however,  was  found  not  ea  xery  com- 
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plying  as  he  expected.    Many  of  the  barons  who  had  hi- 
ther  0  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  party,  apTarld  dieted 

?nn*'r/?'^'^'T^'^  ^^'"^''^^^'^J  ^"d  many  otTe  peop  f  who 
found  that  a  change  of  masters  was  not  a  change  for  har^ 

Cv'  ^^T  ll''''^  for  there-establishmento'f  thero^a 
to  ODno  Jih  A  ^^IS^^^^'.  Leicester,  finding  himself  unable 
to  oppose  the  concurring  wishes  of  the  nation,  was  resolved 
to  make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  preven  : Tnd  he  ac 
cordingly  released  prince  Edward  from  confinement  and  had 
crfireMe''  VTestminster-hall,  whereT freedom  Its 

LeSer  h^l  ifl  T""''''"f  "^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  b^'^"«-   ^^^  though 
iiCioester  had  all  the  popularity  of  restoring  the  prince  vel 

he  woH  politic  enough  to  keep  him  still  guarded  by  l^fem^s 

saries,  who  watched  all  his  ^notions  an^  frustrafed  all  hfs 

7.  The  prince,  therefore,  upon  hearing  that  the  Duke  oi 
Gloucester  was  up  in  arms  in  his  cause,  took  an  oppXnitv 

party.  A  battle  soon  after  ensued :  but  the  earl's  armv  b«v 
w'e1;Vi?ril'^  famine  on 'the  mou^TlrofTi^i::,' 
vard'sliii?    \*''  u"'*T  ^^^  impetuosity  of  young  Ed- 

S?v     D,ttn>t7''^^'''?i^T"  "Pon  them  with  incredible 
ury.    During  this  terrible  day,  Leicester  behaved  with  as! 

rrZtl  "clS'th'^'  ^^^^  "^,^.  '^''^'  oTL"  action 
ITv.-    ?       ^L  .  ^^.^^^  morning  till  nine  at  night.     8    At 
last  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was  compelled  to 
fight  on  foot  5  and  though  he  demanded  quarter^Tet    he  ad 
verse  party  refused  it,  with  a  barbarity  common  enough  in 

nlront  of  the  battle,  was  soon  wounded  in  the  shoulder- 
and,  IK)  being  known  by  his  friends,  he  was  on  the  point  of 

Winchester,  the  king!"  he  was  saved  by  a  knight  of  the 
royal  army.  9.  Prince  Edward,  hearing  the  vdce  o^  lis 
iather,  instantly  rah  to  the  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  had  htm 
conducted  to  a  place  of  safety.'  The  body  of  LeSter  bein<^ 
found  among  the  dead,  was  barbarously  mangled  by  one  rT 
KnitoVhr'  '^T'/'^.  ^"  accu'mulatbn  o7ip£S^: 

10.  This  victory  proved  decisive;  and  the  prince,  having 
thus  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  found  his  affaira  «o 
firmly  established,  that  he  re«nlvpd  i' r.rL\ t'!  .?u?'5i_^.'^ 
which  was  at  that  time  the  highest  obje"ct  of  huma^lmbluon'. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Edward  sailed  froni  Eng 
land  with  a  large  army,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Lewis, 
kinsrof  France,  which  lay  before  Tunii^  where  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  hear  of  that  good  monarch's  death  before  his 
arrival.  The  prince,  however,  no  way  discouraged  by  this 
event,  continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  the  Holy  Land 

in  safety.  ,  ,, .      .  j-x-^ 

11.  He  was  scarcely  departed  upon  this  pious  expedition 
when  the  health  of  the  old  king  began  to  dechne;  and  he 
found  not  only  his  own  constitution,  but  also  that  ot  the 
state,  in  such  a  dangerous  situation,  that  he  wrote  letters  to 
his  son,  pressing  him  to  return  with  all  dispatch.  12.  At 
last,  being  overcome  with  the  cares 'of  government,  and  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  removed  by  easy 
iourneys,  from  St.  Edmunds  to  Westminster,  and  that  same 
night  expired,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
fifty-seventh  of  his  reign,  the  longest  to  be  met  with  mthe 
annals  of  England,  until  that,  of  George  the  Third. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  wwre  tho  circumstances  which  warranted  the  hopes  conceived 

2.  What  w*ith?St  of  the  battle  between  the  king  and  Leicester? 
3  4  By  what  means  did  Leicester  endeavour  to  secure  his  power? 
6',  Did  the  Parliawent  compiy  with  his  wishes? 
«.  Why  did  Leicester  resolve  to  release  prince  Edward T 


During] 
12.  At"what  age  did  Henry  die?  and  how  long  did  ho  reign? 


♦The  interest  paid  in  this  reign  for  money  in  the  East  Indies,  amounted, 
it  is  8a!d  to  tweuty-flve,  and  even  sometimes  to  thirty.sixjper  cent.  But 
insttfn Je4  oScurred  in  England  of  fifty  per  cent,  being  paid  (or  money.  No 
wSndS-  therelbSTthatthe  Jews,who  were  tho  only  mo  ley-lenders.sHoul'' 
b^tempS to  stay  in  the  Icingdom,  notwithstanding  tho  gnevouj  extor- 

%\^Tl?S§Tc^ifafte"^^^  of  J:owca.tle,  in  which  he  gave 

-  viiXXistrUw,  for  it  appears  that  an  order  was  issue^d,  that  allhouses  tlie  e- 
hi  should  be  cSverecl  with  tiles  or  slate,  instead  of  straw ;  moreespecially 
,«rb?is  stood  in  the  best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few  in  comparison 
whh  thi  p.^sent  CwherTcheapside  now  stands  (which  is  ihe  fieartoJ 
Kcityt  was  at  thattunea  field  Jh^ 

eastward   From  Tejnple  Bar  to  the  city(then  thert^/xxgrOpf  Westminster, 
where  ihe^trand  now  stands,  was  no  more  than  a  more  highway  or  coun- 

KwSSfScegi^nni^^^^^^ 
was  the  case  in  soveritl  Bubse^^L^ent  reigns. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


_       Popea.         A.D. 

Honcnous  III 1216 

Gregory  IX 1227 

CelestinelV 1241 

Innocently 1243 

Alexander  IV 1264 

UrbainlV 1261 

Clement  JV.     . . ,  1255 
Gregory  X.  ..,'....12711 

Emperora  qf  tlie  East. 

Theodore  1 1204 

John  III 1222 


Michael  VII  r ri%^ 

Emperor  of  the  Wast. 
Frederick  II 1211 

Kings  of  France. 

MipII 1280 

L0UI8  VIII 1223 

St.  Louis  IX ]22f) 

Philip  III.., i2?5 

Kings  of  Portugal 


Alphonsus  IV 1247 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

^^"«V1 1240 

^i''}}-:- 12ofl 

Chnstonherl 1252 

Enc  VIII 1258 

King  of  Sweden. 

Waldemar ....  1250 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

wa]t^^1,hteo  and  Robert  Kil- 

and  Lord  Chancellor.*    Earl  ori^mbroS  nrnf^'^'^P.^/^'^^^ 

of  Leicester,  general  of  the  barons.  '  P*^^**^^^^-    Montford,  Earl 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

EDWARD  L 

Born  1236.  Died  ^uly  7th.  1307.  Be«.n  to  reign  Kov.  I6th,  1272.  Eeignod 

The  red  cross  flies  in  holy  land, 

A  ^i»6haiacen  his  crescent  waves. 
W^tf^'^^^^^^'^^'^gal'-^nt  band 
Seek  proud  renown  or  glorious  graves.-Diftdm 

I.1S  son  and  successor,  Edward,t  «a8  enE-^]    n',f  ^r'f' 

cured,  not  without  great  diffloult,.  '  i'someT^^'yiT 

~.-"~-~-jr-  -  •—• -  "i-"ci  4iiu  casoa 

iJn^rni'f  ^**  '^"«*^  "^"^  «^«°^^rnes8  of  his  legs-  he  wa«  8^,«,^ 
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owed  his  safety  to  the  piety  of  Eleanora,  his  wife,  who 
pucked  the  poison  from  the  wound,  to  save  his  hte  at  the 

hazard  of  her  own.  ,        ,.       ,  a     vi« +Vo 

Th(.u<di  the  death  cf  the  late  king  happened  while  the 

succeasor  was  so  far  from  home,  yet  measures  had  been  so 

well  taken,  that  the  crown  was  transferred  with  the  greatest 

^'3    As  Edward  was  now  come  to  an  undisputed  throne, 
the  oppoi?ite  interests  were  proportion  ably  feeble.    The  barons 
were  exhausted  by  long  and  mutual  dissensions  ;  the  clergy 
were  divided  in  their  interests,  and  agreed  only  in  one  point 
to  hate  the  pope,  who  had  for  1=011:0  time  drained  them  with 
imiuinity :   the  people,  by  some  insurrections  against  the 
C';ri vents,  appeared  to  hate  the  clergy  with  equal  animosity 
But  these  disagreeing  orders  concurred  m  one  point,  that  ot 
esteeming  and  reverencing  the  king,  who  therefore  thought 
thi^  the  most  favourable  conjuncture  for  uniting  liiU^lantl 
with  Wales.     4.    The  Welsh  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed 
their  own  laws,   language,  customs,  and  opinions.      Ihey 
were  the  remains  of  the  'ancient  Britons,  who  had  escaped 
Roman  and  Saxon  invasions,  and  still  preserved  their  free- 
dom and  their  country  uncontaminated  by  the  admission  ol 
foreiffn  conquerors.     5.  But  as  they  were,  from  their  num- 
ber   incapable  of  withstanding  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours on  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  lay  in  the  inaccsesible 
mountains,  those  natural  bulwarks  of  the  country.     When- 
ever Encrland  was  distressed  by  faction  at  home,  or  its  forces 
called  off  by  wars  abroad,  the  Welch  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay  the  open 
country  waste  wherever  they  came.      6.  Nothing  could  be 
more   pernicious  t,o  a  country  than   several  neighbouring 
independent  principalities,  under  different  commanders,  and 
r»ursuin<y  different  interests;  the  mutual  jealousies  of  sucti 
were  sure  to  h£  ass  the  people-,  and  whenever  victory  was 
nurchased.  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  general  wel- 
fare     7.  Sensible  of  this,  Edward  had  long  wished  to  reduce 
that  incursive  people,  and  had  or<Jered  Llewelyn  to  do  ho 
ma'^oibrhis  territories:  which  summons  the  Welsh  prince 
refused,  to  obey,  unless  the  king's  own  son  should  be  aeli 
vered  as  a  hostage  for  his  safe  return.     The  king  was  no 
displeased  at-  this  refusal,  as  it  served  to  give  him  a  pretext 
for  his  intended  invasion.     He  therefore   levied  an  armj 

_    ._    ■  Ti        _!.-       _„J  r,-^^V,aA  Infc^  >>ia  oonntrY  -Kith  CertOUi 

assurance  of  success. 
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rli.FFZ''  ^^\^W^^^  of  Edward,  the  Welsh  pfmce  took 

equa  y  vigorous  and.  cautiouTSro^o  J^tfrXlj 

Pvv,Z  1  ^  ^^i?rJin  that  Llewelyn  was  to  be  the  restorer  of 

h  hw^^i  Hadnorshire,  and,  passing  the  river  Wve 

whi  1  l^V•■''^'.'''P'^'"^  ^"^  d^^eated  by  Edward  Mortimer' 
Int  ^^'""'^^^^  ^'^'^  absent  from  his  army  nZiTcoS 
rcnce  witli  .some  of  the  barons  of  tiiat  countrv     TTnr  n     • 

son  nnh.  i-    '^  "i?*^"-"  P^^'P^W,  and  given  to  thceldT* 

aru?r;ncot  ioftoX  rotlftllnelt  Z^""'  f'^^, 

...:aohnHa,,ti"rwb?l^fi^r^^ 

auegea  JUS  right,  as  being  descended  from  tlie  eldest  dk„ol> 
ter.  who»a3hisgran«notlieri  and  Eobcrt  We  Iho  tf^ 

e4S?,  inVSith'^S  "^'^  ^  "^^  P»rt  of  Ireland,  Scotlund, 
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Baliol  surrendering  his  crown  to  Edward  L 

the  actual  son  of  the  second  daughter.  This  dispute  being 
referred  to  Edward's  decision,  with  a  strong  degree  of  as- 
surance he  claimed  the  crown  for  himself,  and  appointed 
Bahol  his  deputy. 

13.  Baliol  bemg  thus  placed  on  the  Scottisli  throne,  less  a 
king  than  a  vassal,  Edward's  first  step  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince that  people  of  his  intentions  to  stretch  the  prerogative 
to  the  utmost.  Upon  the  most  frivolous  pretence,  he  sent 
six  different  summonses  for  Baliol  to  appear  in  London,  at 
different  times  in  one  year;  so  that  the  poor  Scottish  king 
soon  perceived  that  he  wa^  possessed  of  the  name  only,  but 
not  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  Willing,  Ihcrefore,  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  trouhleaonie  a  master,  Baliol  re- 
volted, and  procured  the  pope's  absolution  from  his  fornicr 
oath  of  homage. 

14.  But  no  power  the  Scots  could  bring  into  the  field  was 
able  to  withstand  the  victorious  army  of  Edward,  He 
overthrew  their  forces  in  many  engagements  ;  and  thus  be- 
coming undisputed  master  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  every 
precaution  to  secure  his  title,  and  to  abolish  those  disti  c- 
lions  which  might  be  apt  to  keep  the  nation  in  its  former 

...uli.l   \va:;    caiTicJ    a  pvii-'oner   t-^  Lirlc^i 


.'ilv 


indepenuo 

and  compelled  to  surrender  his  crown;  and  Edward  care- 
fuliy  destroyed  all  lecoMs  and  uionuments  of  antiquity  that 
inspired  the  Scots  with  a  spirit  of  national  pride. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 


0.  What  was  Its  success?  *<5uui,«  »»aiesr 

"■  VogSS"r"'  "'°  ""■'«"'"'■"'»' «^1«»  Kivcn  .iter  its  union  Witt 
''•  "^KlLKit  S'o,SilS-'  "■"'  f'™  "«"■'«'  "ope"  of  adding 

if;  «rs--.t^Srraf/oSyn"S^^^^ 


SECTION  II. 

Still  are  the  Scots  determined  to  ODnose 

,-^n<l^reat  intrudinK  Edward's  fricSdfas  foes  • 

IiJl  tho  reveiigofulliing.  in  proud  array 

Swears  to  maSe  Scotland  be^d  beneath^is  8way.~.Vacrfo,i«/rf. 

.«i  ^^'  ^\  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^  expeditions,  however,  terminated 
ratherm  glory  than  advantage,-  the  expenses  uS"vere 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  wa^  were  not  onl^  burdensome 
on  hf«^,'"^'  but  even,  in  the  event,  threatened  to  shXjTm 

mo^^n  r"'-  •  ^1  """^''-^^  ^''^  ^^  '''  ^^^  great  macliLe  S 
mo  on,  he  raised  considerable  supplies  by  means  of  hi« 

h?m  fnto  tS  Tr  ''^''  r^^'  ''''  -' theuIsSeHeVb; 
him  into  the  form  in  which  it  continues  to  this  day.     2    As 

agrea  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was,  by  the  in! 

oduction  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  a^rfcil- 

nenr^l^^^'lf '-"^  ^'""^  ^^''  ^^^^"^  *^  '^'^  '^^^'^r  classes  of  the 
people,  so  their  consent  was  now  thought  necessary  for  t  e 

Slo'rZ?;''^'^W"^".    ^''^'^'^^  reasonTetued 
In!       -.u  !     T'^^^  enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament 

two  it;  i^f  ^"'^^^^  'i'^''  'Y'''  <^«  i»  the  iormer  reJgn) 
wo  deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county;  and 

olraKff V''^  7^'''''^  ^'''''  f''^'"  the^'r  constkuer"t8 
he^saJetfof  tlf 'S^f ^'  f  't^  ^??^^  *h^"k  reasonable  for 
^as  tfohljltlfo^^^^^^^  ^'  ^"?,«fthe  first  effort.,  therefore, 
Tn  1  f^  nSi^  ^  ^'°/'  ^''''"^'^  *^  ^^g'l  tlie  Magna  vJharta, 
and  to  add  a  clause  to  secure  the  nation  forevef  a<rainst  all 
Ninpositions  and  taxes  without  ih^  n.^o...  I71„?,7„_.®'l_.' 

pS/^^^^^I?  ""^°'J^  <^^'  Edward  wasy^fSlrmeTn 
Flanders)  readily  agreed  to  sign ;  and  the  king  himself  Then 
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it  was  sent  over  to  liim,  after  some  hesitation  thought  pro- 
per to  do  the  dame.  These  concessions  he  again  con 
tinned  after  his  return ;  and  though  it  is  probable  he  was 
averse  to  granting  tliem,  yet  he  was  at  last  brought  to  give 
a  plenary  consent  to  all  the  articles  which  were  demanded  o' 
him.  Thus,  after  the  contest  of  an  age,  the  Magna  (Jharta 
was  finally  established ;  nor  was  it  the  least  circumstance 
in  its  favour,  that  its  confirmation  was  procured  from  one  of 
the  greatest  and  boldest  princes  that  ever  swayed  the  Eng- 
lish sceptre. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  William  Wallace,*  so  celebrated  in 
Scottish  story,  attempted  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  Eng- 
lish yoke.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived 
in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  incredible  strength,  and  amazing  intrepidity ; 
eagerly  desirous  of  independence,  and  possessed  with  the 
most  disinterested  spirit  of  patriotism.  To  this  man  had 
resorted  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  the  proud,  the  bold,  the  criminal,  and  the  ambitious. 
6.  These,  bred  among  dangers  and  hardships  themselves, 
could  not  forbear  adiru dng  in  their  leader  a  d  ^ree  of  pa- 
tience under  fatigue  s-'^i1  'amine,  which  they  supposed  beyond 
the  power  of  huma-  >.,  i.^e  to  endure;  he  soon,  therefore, 
became  the  princip  j  i  c  i  »j  ct  of  their  affection  and  their  esteem. 
His  first  exploits  were  cmfined  to  petty  ravages,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  upon  the  English;  but  he  soon  overthrew  the 
English  armies  and  slew  their  generals. 

7.  Edward,  who  had  been  over  in,  Flanders  while  these 
misfortunes  happened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  im- 
patience to  restore  his  authority,  and  secure  his  former  con- 
quest. He  quickly  levied  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thou;:;aiui  men  directed  his 
course  to  the  north,  fully  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  Scots  for  their  late  defection. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Falkirk,  in  which  Edward  gained 
a  complete  victory,  leaving  twelve  thousand  of  the  Scots,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  fifty  thousand,  dead  upon  the  field, 
while  the  English  had  not  a  hundred  slain.  A  blow  so 
dreadful  had  not  as  yet  entirely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  nation;  and  after  a  short  interval  they  began  to 
breathe  from  their  calumities.     9.  Wallace,  who  had  gained 

*  He  was  of  an  ancient  familv.  and  was  chosen  regent  of  Scotland 
during  the  captivity  of  Baliol. 
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>f  Scotland 


ceivinrh^l  „  I'  ■•  aeclining  the  rewards  of  ambition.    Per- 

Jvinl  at  ttol^ln  I       -1.?  ¥^'  *'^^^^'^^<^  ^-"  army  of  En       a 
ZtSry!  "'  ^'"'  Edinburgh,  and  gained  a  complete 

forlu/to  repTe's  tiTe  eP"  ^'^^"^ «.-f -stances  of  bad 
asseml  ed  a  /rS  flei\n         ""^  T"*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"S-     He 

destruction  of  SfscottTshmonn^  °"'  °.'"^*"''=  '"  "'«  «»"' 

Wallace,  who  stinLtS'tlitrv  •  td""^  ""i"'!"" 
With  a  few  forces  from  mnnrJfo-  ^f  ^^ctorj ,    and   wandering 

native  independence  and^^^^^        to  mountain,  preserved  his 

to  be  conducted  in  chain,  t^TF^  °^  V"'^^'  ""^^'^  1>™ 
he  left  himtlf''r°irrt'^tTo  It'jf  "'if'--™"''' 
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numbers  flocked  to  his  standard,  resolved  to  confirm  hia 
pretensions.  15.  Thus,  after  twice  conquering  the  king- 
dom, and  as  often  pardoning  the  delinquents ;  after  having 
spread  his  victories  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and 
receivirig  the  most  humble  submissions ;  the  old  king  saw 
that  his  whole  work  was  to  begin  afresh,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  final  destruction  of  the  inhabitante^  could  give  him 
assurance  of  tranquillity.  But  no  difficulties  could  repress 
the  ardent  spirit  of  this  monarch,  who,  though  now  verging 
towards  his  decline,  yet  resolved  to  strike  a  parting  blow 
and  to  make  the  Scots  once  more  tremble  at  his  appearance. 

16.  He  vowed  revenge  against  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
averred  that  nothing  out  reducing  them  to  the  completest 
bondage  could  satisfy  his  resentment.  He  summoned  his 
prelates,  nobility,  and  all  who  held  by  knight's  service  to 
meet  him  at  Carlisle,  which  was  appointed  as  the  general 
rendezvous :  and  in  the  mean  time  he  detached  a  body  of 
forces  before  him  to  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Aymer  de  "Valence,  who  began  the  threatened  infliction  by 
a  complete  victory  over  Bruce,  near  Methven,  in  Perthshire. 

17.  Immediately  after  this  dreadful  blow,  the  resentful  king 
appeared  in  person,  entering  Scotland  with  his  army  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  expecting  to  find,  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people,  a  pretext  for  punishing  them.  But  this 
brave  prince,  who  was  never  cruel  but  from  motives  of 
policy,  could  not  strike  the  poor  submitting  natives,  who 
made  no  resistance.  His  anger  was  disappointed  in  their 
humiliation;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  extirpate  those  who 
only  opposed  patience  to  his  indignation.  18.  His  death 
put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Scots,  and  eflfectually 
rescued  their  country  from  total  subjection.  He  sickened 
and  died  at  Carlisle,  of  a  dysentery :  enjoining  his  son  with 
his  last  breath,  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  finally  subdu<;d  the  kingdom.  He  ex- 
pired July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign :  after  having  added  more  to  the 
solid  interests  of  the  kingdom  than  any  of  those  who  went 
before  or  succeeded  him. 


Questions  for  Examination. 


1.  What  oironmstances  led  to  the  modelling  the  parliament  into  its 

prSSSut  xCFSx : 

2.  what  was  the  manner  observed  in  framing  tiie  parliament? 

3.  What  was  one  of  their  first  effbrtsr 
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Vokef  awempt  made  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  English 

?•  wIIk  ^f®  *^e  flnt  adherents  of  Wallii«A  f 

Wallace  r  »""*""' ^»»e  Piwe  between  the  forces  of  Edward  and 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  engMiemmtr 

18.  Where  d5theffiSef.SdShl;°"i*'"5«"«ion' 

prosecute?        *    ®'  "^^  ''*'**  enterprise  did  he  ei^oinliis  son  to 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


I*Me8.       A.D. 

Gregorys 1271 

Inxiocenty t^r 

Adrian  V 1276 

John  XXI me 

Nicholas  in....    1277 

MartinlV ^i 

Honoiius  IV .1285 

Nicholas  IV .1^ 

CelestineV ml 

BonifiweVm...:^ 

Benedict  IX 1^ 

CJementV laos 

Emperors  o^  the  JEast. 


Michael  Vni 1259 


Andxonious  n 1288 

Enmtroraqfthe  West. 

Frejforickll* .1312 

BodolphusI 1273 

Adolphusof  Nassau  1291 
-^bert 1298 

^..^*^9 9  of  France.       \ 

Philip  III 5270 

pi>iiipiv..:::::::::i|g 

Adolphus  ni. ..... .  1247 

I>ennis 1275 


Xings  qf  Denmark. 

EricVlI i^ 

ErlcVin 1^ 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

MagnuslI 1279 

Blrgerll 1299 

Kings  qf  Scotland. 

Alexander  III 1246 

JohnBaliol 1293 

Bobert  Bnce 1306 


EMINENT  PERSONAGES. 


either  reigned  or  were  electer  ComIS  fir  •  wnS?«*""'^'''??,Pfl°<'w 
Kichard,  eari  of  CornwaUi  Edward  IV  -lE^li  Y?  1*"' ®'^J  of  llolland ; 
-Lochmcm.  '  '^^^^^  ^^- .  and  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile! 

laJdThf iSraS^Sr^cJfS^lt^^^^^^^  in  En». 

and  of  several  able  traSL^on^iru^-uSi^llr?^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


EDWARD  II. 

1327.   Began  to  relj 
20  yean. 

SECTION  I. 


Bom  1281.   Died  Sep.  a,  1327.   Began  to  reign  July  7, 1807.   Beigned 

20  yean. 


Immersed  m  soft  effeminacy's  down, 
•    The  feeble  prince  liis  anbjeots'  good  neglects 
For  minions,  wlio  monopolize  the  crown. 
And  stain  the  sceptre  wliich  their  vice  protects.— IMMto. 

1.  (A.D.  1307.)  Edward,  surnamed  Caernarvon,*  was 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  J  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild,  harmless  disposi- 
tion, and  apparently  addicted  to  few  vices.  Rut  he  soon 
gave  symptoms  of  his  unfitness  to  succeed  so  ^reat  a  mo- 
narch as  his  father  J  he  was  rather  fond  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  power,  than  of  securing  it,  and,  lulled  by  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  he  thought  he  had  ^ne  enough  for  glory 
when  he  accepted  the  crown.  2.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
prosecuting  the  war  against  Scotland,  according  to  the  m- 
junctions  he  had  received  from  his  dying  father,  he  took 
no  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  Bruce :  his  march  into 
that  country  being  rather  a  procession  of  pageantry  than  a 
warlike  expedition. 

3.  Weak  monarche  are  ever  governed  by  favourites;  and 
the  first  that  Edward  placed  his  affections  upon  was  Piers 
Cjavestone,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  late  king.  The  young  man 
was  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  of  person  and 
mind  that  was  capable  of  creating  aficction;  but  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  understanding 
that  serve  to  procure  esteem.  He  was  handsoiiie,  witty, 
brave  and  active^  but  then  he  was  vicious,  effeminaiC;  de- 
bauched, and  trifling.  These  were  qualities  entirely  adapiad 
to  the  taste  of  the  young  monarch,  and  he  seemed  to  think  no 
rewards  equal  to  his  deserts.  4.  Gavestone,  on  the  other 
hand,  intoxicated  with  his  power,  became  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  treated  the  English  nobility,  from  whom  it 
is  probable  he  received  marks  of  contempt,  with  scorn  and 
derision.  A  conspiracy,  therefore,  was  soon  formed  against 
him,  at  Ihe  head  of  which  queen  Isabel  and  the  earl  ol 
Lancaster,  a  nobleman  of  great  power,  were  associated. 

5.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  combination  of  the 
nobles,  while   the  queen   secretly  assisted  their  designs, 

•  From  the  place  of  hi?  birth,  Caernarron  Castle,  in  Wales. 
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banished  him  (S?I)  1312 w^^-^^'  ,*.^^'^.  ^^^  wavering, 
Wm  soon  Xr     This  li  «i  ^^^  solicitation,  and  recalled 

over  the  whole  kingdL^ll?hfr«.t^  '^''^  ^°  ^^^'"^ 
and  the  earl  of  LaSer  nut  ti^  iV^^^^  ^"^  ^'^  *'"^«' 
irresistible  confederac^  ^li  "l'^^*^  ^*  i"^  ^«^  «^  this 
of  attempting  to  makfrpJ^fa  ''''^my  Edward,  instead 
Everha^pyfnthe'ot^/r^T^^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ffety. 

Teignmouth,  and  sailed  with  v!f    I    o  *®' ,^®  ®'°h*'*^e«^  at 
he  left  Gavestone  as  in  rnloo^/''  Scarborough,  where 
back  to  York  himself  lhj\       ^^  ^*^^*^'  ^°^  ^^en  went 
enemies  or  by  W?  prLnceV«lf^''!if ^  ^'""^  ^  <^PP«««  his 
the  meantime,  GaSonew^«^^^^^  their  animosity.'^  6.  In 
the  earl  ofPemSoK    and  J^^*^^^^-  '°  ?^^''^°'«"?h  by 
supplied  with  pro-^siC  th^lo^^'"'T^\^^^ 
pregnable.    But  Gavestone   «J£^m  ""S"^?  ^^^^  heen  ini- 
of  the  garrison  took  t}fr«il1'-    f°''^'^  ^^  ^he  bad  condition 
capitulitior  fe^'^S^  offer  terms  of 

broke's  hands  ^  a  pnW 

endeavours  should  be  u"ed  fn  !hl  ^''''  T^'^'J  ^^^  that 
accommodation.  7  But  Pe^b^li"r°/'"'^  .^^^  *  S^^^^^l 
he  should  escape  si  fasilv.w!^^  ^^•''^  intention  that 
to  the  castle  of^'ddinSon'  near  r?^"'  to  be  conducted 
tence  of  other  business  heXST  ^^"l^^^y^  where,  on  pre- 
which  the  earHf  Warwk^k  h«  ™  ""''^^  ?  ^^"^^^  ^"^^  o^ 
attacked  the  cast  e  in  wWch  t^l"^  'fV^^  information, 
was  confined,  and  quicklv  mail  l^    ^"fortunate  Gaveston^ 

The  earls  0/ Lancrt:r,ttrWZn^^ 
apprised  of  Warwick's  auccesa    «»,,?  Arundel  were  soon 
common  enemy  was  nnJ  f^  1 '  ?^^  informed  that  their 
8.  Thither  th^refre  tW  il.''''*?^^. !''  ^^^^^^  castle, 
dition  to  hold  a  c:nsii!;a^^^^  e.pe- 

Thia  was  of  nolonecrntiniian^.    .1,         "■  ?'  **"■  Pnsoner. 

to  put  him  U>&T^'Zl^^tJTS^TV'^'^'^ 
gave  him  no  time  to  premre  fn?  J,^  ""^  '^'^S^"™'  and 
mstanUy  had  him  pnm,«07  ,  "'^  execution.  They 
.yhere  a  Wsh  exSn   ^  '  ^''^^  •»"«!  BlacklowhilL 

^cv.r^hishetdfrorhisbSV''™"'''^  '''"  *"'  ^"'^"^ 
nea.Ban.„c.h^„n,.t:^&itrhtrJrol\^S 
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for  relief  in  some  favourite*8  company.  10.  The  name  of 
his  new  favourite  was  Hugh  de  Spenser,  a  young  man  of  a 
noble  English  family,  of  some  merit,  and  very  engagmg 
accomplishments.  His  father  was  a  person  of  a  much 
more  estimable  character  than  the  son:  he  was  venerable 
for  his  years,  and  respected  through  life  for  his  wisdom, 
his  valour,  and  his  integrity.  U.  But  these  excellent  quali- 
ties were  all  diminished  and  vilified  from  the  moment  he 
and  his  son  began  to  share  the  king's  favour,  who  even  dis- 
possessed some  lords  unjustly  of  their  estates,  in  order  to 
accumulate  them  upon  his  favourite.  This  was  a  pretext 
the  king's  enemies  had  been  long  seeking  for;  the  earls  of 
Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  arms;  sentence  was  pro- 
cured from  parliament  of  perpetual  exile  against  the  two 
Spensers,  and  a  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes  and  estates. 
12.  The  king,  however,  at  last  rousing  from  his  lethargy, 
took  the  field  in  defence  of  his  beloved  Spenser,  and  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  pressed  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster so  closely,  that  he  had  not  time  to  collect  his  forces 
together,  and,  flying  from  one  place  to  uaother,  he  was  at 
last  stopped  in  his  way  towards  Scotland  by  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  and  made  prisoner.  13.  As  he  had  formerly  shown 
little  mercy  to  Gavestone,  there  was  very  little  extended  to  him 
upon  this  occasion.  Ee  was  condemned  by  a  court-martial : 
and  led,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near 
Pomfret,  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  indignity,  where  he 
was  beheaded  by  a  Londoner. 

14.  A  rebellion,  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  mcrease  the 
pride  and  rapacity  of  young  Spenser;  most  of  the  forfeituree 
were  seized  for  his  use — and  in  his  promptitude  to  seize  the 
delinquents,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapine  and  injua- 
tice.* 


Questions  far  Examination. 

1.  What  WM  the  disposition  of  Edward  II  ? 

a.  "What  was  his  conduct  in  resfard  to  Scotland?  ,  „    .  .         ..  , 

3.  What  was  the  oharacter  of  Gavestone,  the  king's  first  favouriie? 

4.  Who  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  kinqr  ? 

5.  What  was  the  conduct  or  the  king  on  tliia  occasion? 


*In  the  year  1316,  the  perpetual  rains  and  cold  weather  having  not 
only  destroyed  the  harvest  but  produced  a  mortality  among  the  cattle,  tne 
parliament  endeavoured  to-moderate  the  prices  oi  provisions.    The  rates 

Cx-vi>-i I ..    ^«'n..-  ^^.r^r^nt-  Tnrxnav    aa  fnllnura !  for  thfl  best  ox.  UOt 

com  fed,  2/  8s.,  corn  fed,  8/ 12«. ;  a  fat  hog,  two  years  old.  lp«, ;  a  t»t  ^ 
ther,  unshorn,  6s.,  shorn,  3s.  (kl. ;  a  fat  goote  sevenpence  haltpenny ;  a  ftt 
oapon,6d. ;  a  fat  hen  8d;  two.chickens,  3d.  ?  four  pigeons,  Bd. ;  and  twenty- 
four  eggs,  M.. 
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13.  What  was  the  manner  of  exec^Ung^he%arl  of  Lancosterf 


SECTION  II. 

Mark  what  convulsions  heave  his  martyr'd  hreMt.^lewis. 
1.  (A.D.  1326.)    But  he  was  now  to  ODDose  a  morp  fnr 

pleasure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  youne  nobleman 
^rhose  name  was  Mortimer,  upon  whom  sL^fflately  S 

ties  that  her  criminal  passion  could  confer.     2.  The  queen's 
court  now,  therefore,  became  a  sanctuary  for  all  tK^l 
contents  who  were  banished  their  own  cou^t^,  ofw 
to  come  over     Accordingly,   soon  after,    ac^ompanfeS   by 
in^  1  *^J^8and  f  en-at-arms,  she  set  out  fiom  Dort*  harboiS^ 

folk     Sh'AS^'^^'  ^^'^"^'  "PP^«^^^«"'  ^^  *t«  coas?3 
neral  revolt  ,^  T  T"''  ^^P",^"^  '^*"  *^^'«  ««emed  a  ge- 
the  sni^irnf  r^l^^?"^^     *"^  ^^'  unfortunate  king  found 
h,,^  Tffi   of  disloyalty  was  not  confined  to  the  capitaf  alone 
but  difiused  over  the  whole  kingdom.     3.  He  h^  dS 

er   wthl      1-^'-  ",°^«^*he  command  of  the  elder  Spen- 
ser, but  they  mutinied  against  their  governor  and  that  «n 
fortunate  favourite  was  dlivered  up,  fud  SSeSied  by  the 
tumultuous  barons  to  the  most  ignominiousXS     He  wa^ 
hanged  on  a  gibbet,  in  his  armour:  his  body  was  cut  l^ 

tilSS'^'By  ?n 'Siii^Vihrriv^^fe^'''  situated  on  «,  i,Iand  of  the 

ground  fy  desSJ^^Jke  ne\'r  hifh^ul^.*^'"^****^  neighbour'. 
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4.  Youne  Spenser,  the  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive 
his  fother  j  he  was  taken,  with  some  others  who  h»l  follow- 
ed the  fortunes  of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  obscure  convent 
in  Wales,  and  the  merciless  victors  resolved  to  glut  their 
revenge  in  adding  insult  to  cruelty.  The  queen  had  not  pa- 
tience to  wait  the  formality  of  a  trial,  but  ordered  him  imme- 
diately to  be  led  forth  before  .the  insulting  populace,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  feasting  her  eyes  with 
his  distresses.  5.  The  gibbet  erected  for  his  execution  was 
fifty  feet  high ;  his  head  was  sent  to  London,  where  the  citi- 
zens received  it  in  brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge. 
Several  other  lords  also  shared  his  fate;  all  deserving  pity  in- 
deed, had  they  not  themselves  formerly  justified  the  present 
inhumanity  by  setting  a  cruel  example. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  refuge  in 
Walesj  was  quickly  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  his  ad- 
versaries, who  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  grossness 
of  their  treatment.  He  was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst 
the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  and  confined  in  the 
Towerr  A  charge  was  soon  after  exhibited  against  him,  in 
which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity  to  govern,  his  in- 
dolence, his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  being  swayed  by  evil 
counsellors,  were  objected  against  him.  His  deposition  was 
quickly  voted  by  parliament :  he  was  assigned  a  pension  for 
his  support  j  his  son  Edwara,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  fixed 
upon  to  succeed  him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  minority.  7.  The  deposed  monarch  but  a  short 
time  survived  his  misfortunes  j  he  was  sent  from  prison  to 
prison,  a  wretched  outcast,  and  the  sport  of  his  inhuman 
keepers.  He  had  been  at  first  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  but  this  nobleman  showing  some  marks  oi 
respect  and  pity,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  delivered 
over  to  Lords  Berkeley,  Montravers  and  Gournay,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him  a  month  about.  8. 
Whatever  his  treatment  from  Lord  Berkeley  might  have  been, 
the  other  two  seemed  resolved  that  he  should  enjoy  none  ol 
the  comforts  of  life  while  in  their  custody.  They  i)racticed 
every  kind  of  indignity  upon  him,  as  if  their  design  had 
been  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitterness  of  his  suffer- 
ings. (A.D.  1328.)  But  when  his  persecutors  saw  that 
his  death  might  not  arrive,  even  under  every  cruelty,  till  a 
revolution  had  been  made  in  his  favour,  they  resolved  to  rid 
themselves   of  their  fears   by  destroying  him  at  once.   9. 
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which  left  no  nfarlTfe^xtral'vToW   "'''""«  ^^^^^ 
1  Who*  ♦K  ^^^*i<»i  for  examination. 

K  T«  .  u  *l*PPoned  to  the  elder  SDcnser? 

committed?  "'*°"®'  °^  *'*°  "°«'»  '^^^r?  and  by  whom  was  It 


Popes. 

libn^vJ^ '^aS 

John  XII i3ig 

Emperors  qfthe  East. 
Audi'onicusII...  1283 
Andronicus  III. .  1320 

f{?Peror»</<Ae  Weat. 

^Ibertl 1298 

Henry  VIU 1304 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


LowfalV Ami 


1814 

vt^^,*^Qt"/ France. 
™PIV 1284 

J^,Y/»^ 1814 

Philip  V. . . .  laiA 

Charles  IV...:::  1322 

King  a  qf  Portugal. 

Dennis .1272 

AlphonsusIV...:  1325 


Kings  qf  Denmark. 

Eric  VIII. tlMfl 

Christopher  II...  1319 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Bergerll 1290 

Magnus  III 1339 


^^i^e  Of  Scotland, 
Kobert  Bruce.. 


1806 
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iC'aSteT'J'o^riS^^^  earl  ol 

Spen8er8,favouate8ofthoS2g.       '  ^*®"    C^avestone  and   the  two 
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who  might  naturally  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  members, 
artfully  excluded  himself,  under  a  pretended  show  of  mode- 
ration; but  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  influenced  all 
the  measures  that  came  under  their  deliberation.  2.  He 
caused  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  revenues  to  be  settled 
on  the  queen-dowager,  and  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  to 
consult  the  ministers  of  government  in  any  public  undertak- 
ing. The  king  himself  was  even  so  besieged  by  the  fa- 
vourite's creatures,  that  no  access  could  be  procured  to  him, 
and  the  whole  sovereign  authority  was  shared  between 
Mortimer  and  the  queen,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal  her 
criminal  attachment. 

3.  At  length,  however,  Edward  was  resolved  to  shake  off 
an  authority  that  was  odious  to  the  nation,  and  particularly 
restrictive  upon  him.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  fa- 
vourite, that  it  required  slb  much  precaution  to  overturn  the 
usurper  as  to  establish  the  throne.  The  queen  and  Morti- 
mer had  for  some  time  chosen  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for 
the  place  of  their  residence ;  it  was  strictly  guarded,  the 
gates  locked  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the 
queen.  4.  It  was  therefore  agreed  between  the  king  and 
some  of  the  barons,  who  secretly  entered  into  his  designs, 
to  seize  upon  them  in  the  fortress ;  and  for  that  purpose  Sir 
WiUiam  Bland,  the  governor,  was  induced  to  admit  them 
by  a  secret  subterraneous  passage,  which  had  been  formerly 
contrived  for  an  outlet,  but  was  now  hidden  with  rubbish, 
and  known  only  to  one  or  two.  It  was  by  this,  therefore, 
the  noblemen  in  the  king's  interest  entered  in  the  night;  and 
Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  any  re- 
sistance, was  seized  in  apartments  adjoining  those  of  the 
queen.  6.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  protect 
him ;  in  vain  she  entreated  them  to  spare  her  "  gentle  Mor- 
timer "  ;  the  barons,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  denied  her  that 
pity  which  she  had  so  often  refused  to  others.  Her  para- 
mour was  condemned  by  the  parliament,  which  was  then 
sitting,  without  being  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  or  even 
examining  a  witness  against  him.  He  was  hanged  on  a 
gibbet,  at  a  place  called  Elms,  about  a  mile  from  London, 
where  his  body  was  left  hanging  for  two  days  after.  6.  The 
queen,  who  certainly  was  the  most  culpable,  was"  shielded 
by  the  dignity  of  her  station ;  she  was  only  disgraced  from 
all  share  of  power,  and  confined  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Ris- 
ings, with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  From 
Qiis  confinement  she  was  never  after  set  free ;  and  though 
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testation :  and  <»nnf ;n.,«.i  i*      l  ""*'^^'»»*  contempt  and  de- 

cused  thSrwives  of  Sri '  ^^'I'-'"'  ^""  Parliament,  ac- 
accusation  therwerecond^^^^  ?  consequence  of  this 

8.  Lewis  Hut'n.  successor  t^^^  ^""^   imprisoned  for  life, 
his  wife  to  heaixln^TL^u^^''^'''^''^^'''''''^^  caused 

sister  to  the  threr Cr^nrS^^  ^  Phihp  the  fair,  and 
crown.    But  W  hi  in  »T  ^^^''^^^e,  rightful  heir  ti  the 

liament  oh  the  toDriSv  o?^^^^^  "fTJ"^-  "°°«"^'«^  ^  P^- 
approbation  re?d^^  J  nm^  "'^^«^»"&  obtained  tW 
intended  to  blrLT^th  tK[  '"^^^^  ""^  T^h  ^^ch  he 
with  a  b(^y  of  Enanif?  f      P^em»"g8;  and  being  attended 

he  sailed  bfoFUndt^frS  ^^'  T'^^  "^  ^'  '^^^"i*^' 
Q    TK^  a  \.    ^**""*'™7  wg  With  his  intended  conouf>fltia 

the  whdeSce  of  fhp  oT^  "^^^  ^^'P^"«^  themselves  over 
nation  thrShe  fZ^^'  «oon  «Pread  universal  conster- 

plundered  bv  th^^"-i^^     -^^  ^^"^   "^^^  **^®"  «"d 

U)wnreLX  to  fe    swS  r''^^  the  villages  and 
French  huH  nrT^+V;  '   shared  the  same  fete :  and  the 

bribes  to  attemS'' ?*•'''''""'  ^""^  ^y  breaking  down  their 

mtiSnsl^'^p^^^^^^^  "He^t^'Vl-'tU^^^P'^ 

his  generals  GnSImot  L  S     ^*    rt®  '^  stationed  one  of 

'^'sidr!:h^°'^'^^^:y^j:^^J^^^J^'nj,on  the  opp.> 

'  — ^    ^  ^TVi  jTijiuii  iiuwara  was  to 
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paaa;  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thou 
Sand  fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  English  battle 

12.  As  both  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  si^ht  ot 
each  other,  nothing  wa8  so  eagerly  expected  on  each  side  ae 
a  baitle:  and  although  the  forces  were  extremely  dispropor- 
tionate, the  English  amounting  only  to  thirty  thousand,  the 
French  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  Edward  re- 
solved to  indulge  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  to  put  all 
to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  He  accordingly  chose  his  ground 
with  advantage,  near  the  village  of  Crecy,*  and  there  deter- 
mined to  wait  with  tranquillity  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  He 
drew  up  his  men  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into 
three  lines.  The  first  was  commanded  by  the  young  F^nce 
of  Wales :  the  second  was  conducted  by  the  earls  of  North- 
ampton and  Arundel ;  and  the  third,  kept  as  a  body  ol  re 
serve,  was  headed  by  the  king  in  person. 

13.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  impelled  by  resentment, 
and  confident  of  his  numbers,  was  more  solicitous  in  bring- 
inff  the  enemy  to  an  engagement  than  prudent  m  taking 
measures  for  its  success.  He  led  on  his  army  in  three 
bodies  opposite  to  those  of  the  English.  The  first  line  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bow  men,  the  second 
body  was  led  by  the  king  of  France's  brother,  and  he  him- 
self was  at  the  head  of  the  third. 


Question  f(yr  Examinaticm. 

2.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  were  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment conducted?  .^,..*^5       • 
4  What  waa  the  conduct  of  the  king  at  thirWme  r 
6.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mortimer  ? 

What  was  the  queen's  punishment  T 
7  In  what  undertaking  did  li^lwardttucceedr 

s!  What  is  the  Salic  law?  *i.«  t^.„i!„i.f 

9  What  was  the  first  advantage  gamed  hy  the  English  r 

10.  What  did  the  English  in  Francd?  ,    ^  -o^a     ^* 

U  What  preparations  did  the  king  of  France  make  to  oppose  Edward! 

12!  Where  did  Edward  choose  his  ground?  ^  . ,. - 

How  did  he  draw  up  his  army  f  and  who  conducted  it? 

13.  How  did  Philip  lead  on  his  army? 

♦  Here  the  King  of  Bohemia  wa«  slain,  and  the  motto,  "^<*  <^»***i' 
I  serve,  was  found  under  the  ostrich  feathers  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet 
Edww-d  the  Black  Prince,  adopted  this  motto,  and  it  has  ever  since 
SSSued  to  Sthe  motto  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  At  this  batUecannop 
wer?  first  made  use  of. 


tose  Edward! 
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Undaunted.  Edward  mrtit°te;Vhook..-a«t«. 

baUle%lcf  iiifn'^V^tr  !?  '^  V^^^oon,  the  famous 
Genoese  arSs  to  charl  K^^f"'^  ^'"«'«  ^«J«"'»g  the 
their  march  that  ^heySd  out  ft' ^  T.^?  ^  fatigued  with 
should  engage.  The  c»nn  !?  aT  ^'"'^  ^  ^'."^^  '^^^  ^«^'e  they 
petition,  rS?  in  and  rev^p/.K"'''"'  ^'"«  ^"^^''"^  <^f  their 
them  to  beTn  thei>  llf  •.i*'^?^^/^^*'^^'  commanding 
to  begin  wfa  st^H  ^n  "^  without  delay.     Their  reluctancf 

fell  at  th^  ir^^TZTrT^  ^l  ^  ^u'^^^  ^^^^^^^  >^hich 
the  discharge  the?  mSe  nr^'^'li^u'^r  bow-strings :  'so  that 
.   On  the  othfr  hand  Th.  Vr^v"*'^^^  ""^^  "ttle  effect.     2. 
bows  in  caseg  and  wJ-?  5'.^""'  ""^^  ^^  ^«Pt  their 

shine,  that  Xr  dazld  r''^  ^^  ^«?^i««  g^««"»  of  sun- 
thick  and  with  suchln!^  !^     ?f '"^'  ^^  ^y  their  arrows  so 

ampton  now  camp  n'«..' .  ..  ^"^^"^  of  Arundel  and  NoFth- 
most  in  the^eS^Thock    anV^^^^  ^PP^^^^^  ^^r^- 

the  fortune  of  the  dav  '  Thp  .^'T?'.^!  appeared,  turned 
gathered  round  ht^*  and  f  hi  V'^  ^^^^'  i'^"'^  ™  »o^ 
veterans  w'th  ,  toZh W  ^  7.f ''"'  "^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^n 
could  not'blt g^'r^l^ot^irtar^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^ "^^^^ 

e^ntar^ctlTd:^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

cours  might  be  sent  to  thl     •      »^®  v*">  ^^esiring  that  sue- 

tellmrjSs^vZAT^i"^  ^^^0"^;  "Then 

sistance  froS  mi .  Tp  k  ''  ^^"^v"  that  he  shall  ha^e  noas- 

Ama  SDeech  hpintr  rp»vN,.*^^  *»  ^v .        '^  ,  .  rectory.       6. 

insnired  thpm"Jw»:^^""""'^  '"  '"'''  P""°^  ana  ins  attendants. 
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Sing  Edward  ni.  and  the  Burgesses  of  Calais. 


commander,  was  slain.  This  was  the  beginning  of  theii 
total  overthrow ;  the  French,  being  now  without  a  compe 
tent  leader,  were  thrown  into  conl'usionj  the  whole  army 
took  to  flight,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  pursuers 
without  mercy,  till  night  stopped  the  carnage.  6.  Nevei 
was  a  victory  more  seasonable,  or  less  bloody  to  the  English, 
than  this.  Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
the  conquerors  lost  but  one  squire,  three  knights,  and  a  few 
of  inferior  rank.  • 

But  this  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantial 
advantages;  for  Edvvard,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent 
in  his  methods  to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  secure  an  easy  en- 
trance into  France  for  the  future.  7.  With  this  view  ho  laid 
siege  to  Calais,  at  that  time  defended  by  John  de  Vienne, 
an  experienced  commander:  and  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  for  defence.  These  operations,  though  slow, 
were  at  length  successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governoi 
made  a  noble  defence,  that  he  excluded  all  the  useless 
mouths  from  the  city,  which  Edward  generously  permitted 
to  pass.  8.  Edward  re=5olved  to  reduce  it  by  famine;  and 
it  was  at  Icii^Lu  tukcu,  ullor  a  tweiveiuouths'  siegt-,  (lie  de- 
fendants havm*'  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremitv.  He  re- 
solved to  punish  the  obstinacy  of  the  townsmen  by  the  death 
of  six  of  the  most  considerable  citizens,  who  oftered  them- 
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selves,  witn  ropes  round  their  necks,  t«  satiate  his  indiima. 
tion ;  ^t  he  spared  their  lives  at  the  intercession  of  the  quefn. 

nenf  ^«  Q^^nf o  ^^''^  "^^v  '^^^'""^  r°*^"®«  "P«»^  t^«  conti- 
nent, the  Scots,  ever  wilhng  to  embrace  a  favourable  oppor- 

tumty  of  rapme  and  revenge,  invaded  the  frontiers  wiSTa 

numerous  wmy,  headed  by  David  Bruce,  their  kin/?.    This 

KTaaT^'^'l'i**'?^?'^  j""^*«'^'  ^^^"ned  thellnglish, 
F?L^  ""^^  ""T^^^  ^f  intimidating  them.  10.  Lfonel 
fe?w^  V"""'  "^^^^  ^^^  8"^'*^^^°  of  England  during  his 
^ntZL}^T^'  ™  y^^*^  y^""g  *^  *»k^  upon  hir^the 
«ppT?  .1  •  •"  ^'"^5  ^"*  ^^^  ^^°'^"«8  on  tl^e  continent 
seemed  to  mpire  even  women  with  valour.  Philippa,  Ed- 
ward s  queen,  took  upon  her  the  conduct  of  tb-  field,  and 
prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy  in  person  ;  acco     .igly,  hav- 

1°^!^.  '  ^Z^^^'^^  ^""'^^  ""'^^^  ^^^'  «h«  ^^^  the  Soots  at 
L?  r  °if  ^tk^^q'^  ?  V"^"''  near  Durham,  and  offered  them 
Dattie.  1 1.  Ihe  Scots  kmg  waa  no  less  impatient  to  engage  : 
he  imagined  that  he  miglt  obtain  an  easy  victory  alainst 
undisciplined  troops,  and  leaded  by  a  woman.  But  he  was 
miserably  dece,v«J  His  army  was  quipkly  routed  and 
driven  from  the  field  Fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  were 
tn-J?*^'^*'^^'  and  he  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and 
London  A  D^  mT  P"^°"^'*^'  *"^  ^^"""^  i"  triumph  to 

12.  A  victory  gained  by  the  Black  prince,'  near  Poictiers, 
followed  not  long  after,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was 
taken  prisoner,  anu  led  in  triumph  through  London,  amidst 
an  amazing  concourse  of  Kjioctators.  Two  kings,  prisoners 
111  the  same  court,  and  at  the  same  time,  were  considered  as 
glorious  achievements  J  but  all  that  England  gained  by  them 
was  only  glory.  Whatever  was  won  in  France,  with  all 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  thr  expense  of  preparation,  was 
successively  and  in  a  manner  silently  lost,  without  the 
inortihcation  ofadefeat. 

13.  The  English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  had  been 
quite  exhausted,  and  were  unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the 
Jew.  Charles,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  John,  who 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  cautiously 
orebore  to  come  to  any  decisive  engagement :  but  was  con- 
tent to  let  his  enemies  waste  their  strengh  m  attempts  to 
plunder  a  fortified  country.  When  they  were  tired,  he  then 
waisure  to  sally  forth,  and  possess  himself  of  such  places 
^  iney  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend.    14.  He  first  fell 


*  Edward,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
•rom  the  color  of  his  armour. 


He  was  called  the  Black  Prince 
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upon  Ponthieu ;  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  catefi 
to^im:  those  of  St.  "Valois,  Rue,  and  Crotoy  mutated  the 
example,  and  the  whole  country  was,  m  a  little  time,  re- 
duced to  total  submission.  The  southern  provinces  were,  in 
the  same  manner,  invaded  by  his  generals  with  equal  suc- 
cess: while  the  Black  Prince,  destitute  of  supplies  from 
England,  and  wasted  by  a  cruel  and  consumptive  disorder, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  the  south  of  France  in  a  most  desperate  condition,  lo. 
But  what  of  all  other  things  served  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
latter  part  of  this  splendid  reign  was  the  approaching  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  constitution  showed,  but  too 
manifestly,  the  symptoms  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  ihis 
valiant  and  accomplished  prince  died  m  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  without  a  single 
blemish}  and  a  degree  of  sorrow  among  the  people  that  time 
could  scarcely  alleviate.  .,,    ^i     i       ^< 

16.  The  king  was  most  sensibly  affected  with  the  loss  of 
his  son,  and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  uneasiness.  He 
removed  himself  entirely  from  the  duties  and  burdens  o.the 
state,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  be  plundered  by  a  set  of  rar 
pacious  ministers.  He  did  not  survive  the  consequences  of 
his  bad  conduct,  but  died  about  a  year  after  the  prince,  at 
Sheene,  in  Surrey,  deserted  by  all  his  courtiers,  even  by 
those  who  had  grown  rich  by  his  bounty.  He  expired 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-first  of  his 
reign,  1377 ;  a  prince  more  admired  than  beloved  by  his 
subjects  ani  more  an  object  of  their  applause  than  their 

^"l^W  was  in  this  reign  that  the  order  of  the  Garter  was 
instituted;  the  number  was  to  consipt  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons besides  the  king.  A  story  prevails,  but  unsupported 
by  any  ancient  authority,  that  the  Countess  of  Sahsbury,  at 

"•',,/    ,  •    _  X-    jJ^_  i,««  «o^for    fliA  Ifincr  took  it  up 

a  ball, 
and  ^ 

rii^r ^'iB^saS; gave  rise'to  the'order  and  the  motto,' 
^■BrtOTid'left  many  children  by  his  queen,  Philippa  d 

.".SoiBeaoafflm.thatfti.orterbegai.MfyretbyKlngm^^^^ 
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Sm'^Tut'h.S'^^"'*  '''''' Jt  ^^^^^  P'i»*^«.  died  before 
thwie/'     ■         ~'''-*'"^*^^^^^^^^^ 


Questions  for  Examination. 

6.  gow  many  did  the  English  lose  in  the  battle? 

lo'  wi»J  fli  S**®  ^"""^  *"  *»»e  meantime? 

11  Wh-J™"?'tl®  prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy? 

12  wJS  h/^^**®  fate  of  the  Scots?  ^ 
14  Whit  ?Wi^  Snlrt  ^/*»  '°y»^  prisoners  ? 

16  Wh«J  «hl5- 4  ***f  ^'^^  "'^^ce  to  return  to  Enriand? 
in  ^"  character  is  given  of  the  prince  ?         *^K«"«  f 

What  accident  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  institution  of  this  order  ? 
CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pcpes. 

Johnxn 1816 

Benedict  XI 1334 

Clement  VI 1342 

Innocent  VI 1352 

Urban  V 1362 

Gregory  XI ...1370 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Andronious  III.... 1320 

John  V 1341 

John  VI 1855 

Emperors  0/ the  West. 
Louis  IV.... 1814 


'Charles  IV 1347 

Cha^K^.^:»!'-i822 

Philip  VI 1828 

John  1 1358 

Charles  V iise* 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Alphonsus  IV 1325 

Pedro  1 1357 

Ferdinand  I. 1367 

Kings  of  Denmark. 
Christopher  II 1819 


Waldemarlll i^ 

OlausUI 1375 

Kings  qf  Sweden. 

Magnus  III 1330 

Albert 1363 

Kings  qf  Scotland. 

Robert  Bruce 1306 

David  II 1330 

Edward  Baliol 1332 

David  II.  (re8tor.)1342 
Robert  (Stuart)  II.  1870 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


_  *  In  this  reiirn  tho  stAtntA  n»"  h{»i.-4w.._.>> *__*  _ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RICHARD  n. 

BornlSer.  Deposed  Sept.  80, 1899.   OiedJan.  10, 1400.   Began  to  reigd 
■  June  21, 1877.   Seigned  22i  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

Sprang  from  a  sire  and  grandsire  of  renown, 
Yet  he  was  scarce  deserving  of  p  crown.— ^^^erfon. 

1.  (A.  D.  1377.)  Richard  the  Second  was  but  eleven 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather, 
and  found  the  people  discontented  and  poor,  the  nobles 
proud  and  rebellious.  As  he  was  a  minor,  the  government 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  oi 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester;  and  as  the  late  king  had 
left  the  kingdom  involved  in  many  dangerous  and  expensive 
wars,  which  demanded  large  and  constant  supplies,  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  increased  in  proportion.  2.  The 
expenses  of  armaments  to  face  the  enemy  on  every  side 
and  the  want  of  economy  in  the  administration,  entirely  ex- 
hausted the  treasury ;  and  a  new  tax  of  three  groats  on 
every  person  above  fifteen  was  granted  by  parliament  as  a 
supply.  The  indignation  of  the  people  had  been  for  some 
time  increasing;  but  a  tax  so  unequitable,  in  which  the 
rich  paid  no  more  than  the  poor,  kindled  the  resentment  of 
tlie  latter  into  a  fiame.  3.  It  began  in  Essex,  where  a 
report  was  industriously  spread  that  the  peasants  were  to  be 
destroyed,  their  houses  burned,  and  their  farms  plundered. 
A  blacksmith,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  was 
the  first  that  incited  them  to  arms.  The  tax-gatherers 
coming  to  the  man's  house  while  he  was  at  work,  demanded 
payment  for  his  daughter,  which  he  refused,  alleging  she 
was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  the  act.  4.  One  of  the 
brutal  collectors  insisted  on  her  being  a  full-grown  woman, 
and  behaved  in  the  most  indecent  manner.  This  provoked 
the  father  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  instantly  struck  him 
dead  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer.  The  etanders-by  ap- 
plauded his  spirit,  and  one  and  all  resolvtU  co  defend  his  con- 
duct. He  was  considered  as  a  champion  in  the  cause  and 
appointed  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  people.    6.  It 

ia  oaa-a  frv  imarrino  t\\o  AlarwAava  t*t\mmltt ful  V\v  i\\%a  itimtt^innna 

rabble  j  the  whole  neighbourhood  rose  in  arms  j  they  burned 
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of  one  party  of  thesp  woo  wt ♦  ^^T;  ^®*t?«    At  the  head 

intoSmiThiieVwherrhrwaa^^^^  H*^'«  *?^«" 

him  to  a  conference  unZTJ^r^^^^V'S'  who  invited 
dressing  his  Svanier  Tv^  ^''^T^-  ^^  ^^*'^°g  ^^^  re- 
toretirf  tni  hfZuld  ^iv^^fc  ^'^'""i«  ?^«  companions 
tomeetthUiLin  theStn^^^  'T^^'  ^^^^^  ^^"'"'^ 
began  the  conKce  ?  tL  demrndH^^ 
are  censured  bv  all  fV,n  K;tr  •  ^  ,  of  this  demagogue 
and  extravSanf .  and  Lt  n^t'i-'^  ""^  H  '^^«  ^  »"««l^n! 
those  theyTave  de?iverS  ?or  hS?  '*&  *^  ^^^"^  J'^^'  *'^^^ 
slaves  should  be  se  free  and  ^^'n.  ^^  ""^"''"'^  *^^*  *» 
open  to  the  poor  as  wefl  r«  ♦!*"•  ^^"^'"onages  ahould  be 

pSrdon  shouK  ^aTsed  f^r  the  ?at 'n^"^  '^^'  ^  general 
£e  made  theae  deZ^Vtl^tr^'m^i  ^*1!?* 

up,,  despatched  him  with  his  sword      9    TK.^*'*'!-"^^"^ 
seemg  their  leader  fall  r^rf^rZ^A*!        ,        "^^^  mutmeers, 

for  the  I088  of  your  Iead«-  I^v«X  „ni       'T"""^ 

general,  follow  L  noltto' the  did  »"d"  nh.*!^  T"' 
whatever  vou  desirp "  Th«  «  j  ^  f^  ?^"  ^"*"  have 
desisted :  they  foUo^od  ih^f^^  multitude  imme<Jiately 

afterwards  revoked  in  parliament\«  "^^'^^  ^'  "^° 

Of  wteVe*te'„i2IS*1.f°."?Llf_«?_  ^e'^^.on  this  rebeUion.  n.^ 
Proauced  by  putting  EagilKS-n^^&^l'ItSd^^^         «*«* 
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id.  Hitlierto  the  king  had  acted  under  the  control  of  the 
regency,  who  did  all  they  could  deirise  to  abridge  his  power. 
However,  in'an^  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility,  as* 
sembled  after  Eastei,  he,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
desired  to  know  his  age ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  turned 
of  two-and-twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was  time  then  for  him 
to  govern  without  help;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  that 
he  should  he  deprivea  of  those  rights  which  the  meanest  ol 
his  subjects  enjoyed. 

11.  Being  thus  set  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  business  oi 
government  at  discretion,  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  wanted 
those  arts  that  are  usually  found  to  procure  a  lasting  respect ; 
he  was  fond  of  luxurious  pleasure  and  idle  ostentation ;  he 
admitted  the  meanest  ranks  to  his  familiarity ;  and  his  con- 
versation was  not  adapted  to  impress  them  with  a  reverence 
for  his  morals  or  abilities.  12.  The  cruelty  shown  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  upon  slight  suspicions,  was  sent 
to  confinement  in  Calais,  and  there  murdered  in  prison, 
with  some  other  acts  equally  arbitrary,  did  not  fail  to  in- 
crease those  animosities  which  had  already  taken  deep  root 
in  the  kingdom.  The  aggrandizement  of  some  new  favou- 
rites contributed  still  more  to  make  the  king  odious;  but 
though  he  seemed  resolved,  by  all  his  actions,  to  set  his 
subjects  against  him,  it  was  accident  that  gave  occasion  for 
his  overt&ow.  13.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  having 
spoken  seditious  words  against  his  majesty  in  aprivate  con- 
versation. Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the 
lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat. 


"  Watte  vooat  oui  Troila  venit,  neque  Stmk  e  retardat, 

Batqtte,  Gibbb  simul,  Hyxkb  yenire  subent. 
COLLB  fUrit  quern  Bobbb  juvat,  nocumenta  parantes, 

Com  quibus  ad  damnum  Wills  ooire  volat. 
GBioaB  rapit.  dum  Davib  atrepit,  comes  est  quibus  Hobbb 

Labkin  et  in  medio  non  minor  esse  putat. 
HuDDB  fent,  quem  Juddb  terit,  dum  Tibbb  juvatur, 

Jaokb  domosque  viros  velUt,  et  ense  neoat/'  &o. 

Which  are  thus  humoromly  translated  by  Audkswb. 

"  Wat  cries,  Tom  flies,  nor  Stmkik  stays  aside; 

And  Batt,  and  Gibb,  and  Hykb,  tliey  summon  loud; 
Collin  and  Hob  combustibles  provide. 

While  Will  the  mischief  forwards  in  the  crowd ; 
Gbbo  hawls,  Bob  bawls,  and  Da VT Joins  the  cry, 

VKri4-l»  T    *  w»"W     w*rk^  4Vt'A  l^aai-  avwham^w  4hA  ^Y««iA*«/»* 

HODOE  drubs,  Judb  scrubs,  while  Tib  stands  grinning  by, 
And  Jack  with  sword  and  fir^-brand  madly  strides  along." 
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As  proofs  were  wanting  for  ha&l  trial  *y,«  i^^i 
quiesced  in  that  mode  of  detSnat?on  •  fh.  ??^'  '^*^'^^  ^ 
were  appointed,  and  the  XKat?on^.itL'''°?.if"^  P  *^ 
suspense  for  the  event.     14   A  t  Wl,  T  !?  ^^^  .^^^^^^ 
whSh  the  duel  was  to  be  fought  •  3*i,  ^^l^^  .^''''^'  ^'^ 

folk  was  overwhelmed  wilfT  i-^J  i  /'^^  ^"^®  of  Nor- 
judgment  aw^ed  ^inlt  hinf  f  *"?•  ^5«P«»dence  at  the 
in  a  little  SmTafte^^e  died"^;  ^1'"^"^.^  ^^"^<^«^  ^here 
ford's  behaviour  ^«  ^e  died  of  a  broken  heart.     15.  Here- 

T^^e^^Tso'll^^^^  and  su" 

shorten  the  date  of  hisXnis Wn^^^^  ^*  ^^  consented  to 
granted  him  letters  mtentensT^^^^^  ^?^  ^^*^ 

any  inheritance  whXWld?aTto^hj!^^  *^^  enjoyment  of 
but  upon  the  death  of  hi  ItL^^^^^^^ 
which  happened  shortlv  nft J  i-  i?    j        ,  ®  ^^  Lancaster. 

and  retainK  S  ^^^'^  ^«"e" 

self  A.D.  1388.     ^^^^^^'''''  ^^  *^«  Lancaster  estate  to  him' 

Questions  for  Uxamination. 


ir^?r?!^!;S^S^^^u.^. 


5,.J^.di.;de«^^coS^^^^^^^ 


„      by  his  sub^tsr        """  **'  *^®  ^«  8«^e  to  make  him  respected 
14  wKk'  «?^?  occaaion  to  his  overthrow P 

H.  With  What  severity  did  the  ki^gteWiJc  and  Hereford  ? 

SECTION,  n. 

-toiuugu  ne  iiau  lutherto  concPftl*«i  if  T; —  "«-  .oaui;:  ana 
«o  h.s  Miration,  but  e^ Sef^i-S  ^i7it^l 
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a  person  who  had  shown  himself  so  unworthy  of  power. 
Indeed,  no  raan  could  be  better  qualified  for  an  enterprise 
of  this  nature  than  the  Earl  of  Hereford :  he  was  cool, 
cautious,  discerning,  and  resolute.  2.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  against  the  infidels  of  Lithuania;  and  he  had 
thus  joined  to  his  other  merits  those  of  piety  and  valour. 
He  was  stimulated  by  private  injuries,  and  had  alliance  and 
fortune  sufficient  to  give  weight  to  his  measures.  He  only 
waited  the  absence  of  the  king  from  England  to  put  his 
schemes  into  execution ;  and  Richard's  going  over  into  Ire- 
land to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  was  the  opportunity  he 
had  long  looked  for. 

3.  Accordingly  he  instantly  embarked  at  Nantz,  with  a 
retinue  of  sixty  persons,  in  three  small  vessels,  ana  landed 
at  Bavenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Earl  of  Northurnberland, 
who  had  long  been  a  malcontent,  together  with  Henry  Percy, 
his  son,  who,  from  his  ardent  valour,  was  surnamed  Hotr 
epur,  immediately  joined  them  with  their  forces.  After  this 
junction  the  concourse  of  people  coming  to  enlist  under 
ilia  banner  was  so  great,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

'  4.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England, 
Bichard  continued  in  Ireland  in  perfect  security.  Contrary 
winds,  for  three  weeks  together,  prevented  his  receiving  any 
news  of  the  rebellion  which  had  begun  in  his  native  do- 
minions J  wherefore,  upon  landing  at  Milford  Haven  with  a 
body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  saw  himself  in  a  dreadful 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged  people,  without  any 
friend  on  whom  to  rely ;  and  forsaken  by  those  who,  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  power,  had  only  contributed  to  fan  his 
follies.  6.  His  little  army  gradually  began  to  desert  him, 
till  at  last  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  six  thousand  men 
who  followed  his  standard.  Thus  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust,  or  where  to  turn,  he  saw  no  other  hopes  of  safety 
but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  gain  from  pity  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms. 
He  therefore  sent  Hereford  word  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  terms  he  thought  proper  to  prescribe,  and 
that  he  earnestly  desired  a  conference.  6.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  earl  appointed  him  to  meet  at  a  castle  within  about 
ten  miles  of  Chester,  where  he  came  next  day  with  his 
army.  Richard,  who  the  day  before  had  been  brought 
thither  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  descrying  his 
rival's  approach  from  the  walls,  went  down  to  rece've  him; 
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while  Hereford,  after  some  ceremony,  entered  the  castfc  in 

air  for  .hloK^'i,    i.  A^'^  """''«'  •"■"  with  that  open 
air  lor  which  he  had  been  remarkable,  and  kin^.  kK. 

him  welcome.     "  My  lord  kinir  "^.«,ii  .k         i  ^  -T** 
cool  rMn«>ffi.i  i^„iir  *    "'"""d  the  earl,  with  a 

J^l,!!?^       """Z   ^  *™  <=»™«  sooner  than  you  aDnointed 
beMufle  your  peop  e  eay,  that  for  one-and-twenty  y^v^ 

vm  ilf  S!:*i  "IS"  "«°"  /»•»   indiecretioS:  5C  ^.^ 

rS  ,  ^^'    ^'  ^^  ^^"3  "lean  equ  paee  thev  rode  m 

Chester  J  and  were  conveyed  to  the  castllwkh  I^«i? 
noise  of  trumpets,  and  through  a  vast  crcoursTof  lef2 
who  were  no  wav  moved  uttho  o;«k*    "      xt-  peopie, 

^»io!  ?^S      -^^  ^^^^  ^^  bless  him  I"     10.  Thus,  afte^ 
repeatea  indignities,  he  was  confined  a  close  piSe?  in 

ta^ielTf^tfe  -^^  r^^^^^'  i"  undergo  a  sSr^itS 
variety  ot  studied  insolence  and  flacrant  oontpmn*     ti^ 

u  ,1k*  ^'£^  ^-»t.fs'r'?L^^rn!5 vji'dit 

&„"'"t';'''  '"  '»<i««i''8hi>nto  eS,Td«d,^rwhtoh 

hiS  nSn»i"  oii-       ?^?  the  resignation  Hereford  founded 
wUh  ev.rri„l  ""=  but,  willing  to  fortify  his  pretensions 

claim      A   f,;,„i  ^  wought  to  approTe  and  confirm  his 
dmwn  in  I^r^"'/""?:?"'  "^  thTrty-three  articles,  was 

—^1  »>  tuc  uwu  oi  iienry  tiie  Fourth.    12.  Thus 
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Biohard  IT.  sonendering  his  crown. 

began  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  j 
which,  for  several  years  after,  deluged  the  kingdom  with 
blood ;  and  yet,  in  the  end,  contributed  to  settle  and  confirm 
the  constitution. 

13.  When  Richard  was  deposed,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  peers,  demanding  the 
advice  of  parliament  with  regard  to  the  future  treatment 
of  the  deposed  king.  To  this  they  replied,  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  in  some  secure  place,  where  his  friends  and 
partizans  should  not  be  able  to  find  him.  This  was  accord- 
ingly put  in  practice ;  but  while  he  still  continued  alive,  the 
usurper  could  not  remain  in  safety.  Indeed,  some  conspi- 
racies and  commotions  which  followed  soon  after,  induced 
Henry  to  wish  for  Richard's  death;  in  consequence  of 
which,  one  of  those  assassins  that  are  found  in  every  couyt, 
ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  for  reward,  went 
down  to  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  monarch's  confinement 
in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and,  with  eight  of  his  followers, 
rushed  into  his  apartments.  1 2.  The  kmg,  concluding  their 
design  was  to  take  away  his  life,  resolved  not  to  fall  un- 
revenged,  but  to  sell  it  as  dearly  as  he  could  j  wherefore, 
wresting  a  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  murderers,  he  soon 
laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet.    But  he  was  at 
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year  of  his  age,  and  the  "renty  tbWf  l^^  tbirty-fourth 
his  conduct  was  blameabirv^f  *i^^  •  ^'^  '®'«''-  though 
was  greater  than  l^rSelln^^^^^  «^«'«i 

made  more  converts  to  KmHv  anV^'  '"^  ¥'  sufferings 
most  meritorious  action^^  ron  w  \  "*  ''^''^^  '^^^  ever  his 
leftnoposterit,,eita^th^^^  He 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HlLMtY  IV. 

Bora  laet.  Dkd  Utroh  ao,  1418.  Began  to  relgi  O«toberl,  1890.  Beigned 

18  years. 

Heaven  knowa  what  bve-paths  and  crooked  wajrii 

I  met  thla  orown  i  and  I  myaelf  know  well 

How  troublBome  it  oat  upon  my  hroyf. —^lakespeart. 

1.  (A.  D.  1399.)  Henry  floon  found  that  the  throne  of  a 
usurper  is  but  a  bed  of  thorns.  Such  violent  animosities 
broke  out  among  the  barons  in  the  first  session  of  this  par* 
liaraent;  that  forty  challenges  were  given  and  received,  and 
forty  gauntlets  were  thrown  down  as  pledges  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  resentment.  But  though  these  commotions  were 
seemingly  suppressed  by  his  m(xleration  for  that  time,  yet 
one  conspiracy  broke  out  after  another,  and  were  detected 
in  the  formation,  or  actually  punished  in  the  field. 

2.  That  formed  against  him  by  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land was  the  most  formidable.  It  was  in  a  skirmish  between 
the  Scots  and  English  that  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  with 
many  of  the  Scots  nobility,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  carried  to  Alnwick  castle.  When 
Henry  received  intelligence  of  this  victory,  he  sent  the  earl 
orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  as  he  intended  to  detain 
them,  in  order  to  increase  his  demands  in  making  peace  with 
Scotland.  3.  This  message  was  highly  resented  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  by  the  laws  of  war  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  age,  had  a  right  to  the  ransom  of  all  such  as  he 
had  iak^n  in  battle.  The  command  was  still  more  irksome, 
as  he  considered  the  king  his  debtor,  both  for  his  security 
and  his  crown.  Accordingly,  stung  with  this  suppof-'' 
injury,  he  resolved  to  overturn  a  throne  which  he  had  tut 
chief  hand  in  establishing. 

4.  A  scheme  was  laid  m  which  the  Scots  and  Welsh  weit 
to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  assist  Northumberland  in 
elevating  Mortimer,  as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England. 
When  all  tb'-iTs  were  prepared  for  the  intended  insurrection, 
the  earl  had  Ka  nortitication  to  find  himself  unable  to 
lead  on  the  h.'.}^..  hp'.rg  eeissed  with  a  sudden  illnese 
at  Berwick.  Bit;,  iir  .ant  of  bin  presence  was  well  supplied 
by  his  son,  J.'^v.n; i,  -  jrcy,  ei'i  amed  Hotspur,  who  took 
the  command  of  t|.3  troopSj  and  marched  them  towards 
Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  jcm  his  forces  with  those  of  Glen- 
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forces  as  for  wsi?JSfere«^T ''^^»^^^*^*^  ^^^  Ws 
two  armies  therpuK^  a  n.ST/*''  J?-"?*^^"  ^^  '^««« 

ofdMp&ic"2""  Ltw°>  »»t  H""™*  tbe  importance 

down'.-  SHrSnrv  ,!,».  k    'T?''?*'  >>« 'Mtantly hurried 
fi    I  ,'„   '™"80ury,  that  he  might  give  the  rebels  h»ttl« 

atehi&ranr;^rx'^;s'."^^i«5 

renowned  conqueror  of  Fran«r  fouLl^  ^^^f^^  '^? 
though  wounded  in  the  face  Tan  Sw  stil  kentti  fl''u' 
and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour  8  0?M  ^t"' 
w'-^'nhSil!  f^'^P- W^  th^aJ-  renown"  w4h  he 

thurtberland,  who  was  latelv  recovered  from  hirfn<?L^ '* 
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flushed  with  recent  victory.  10.  The  earl,  therefore,  for  a 
while,  attempted  to  find  safety  by  flight ;  but  at  last,  being 
pressed  by  his  pursuers,  and  finding  himself  totally  without 
resource,  he  chose  rather  to  throw  himself  upon  the  king's 
mercy  than  lead  a  precarious  and  indigent  life  in  exile. 
Upon  his  appearing  before  Henry  at  York,  he  pretended 
that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to  mediate  between 
the  two  parties  j  and  this,  though  but  a  very  weak  apology, 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  king.  Northumberland,  therefore, 
received  a  pardon ;  Henry  probably  thinking  that  he  was 
sufliciently  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  army  and  the  death 
of  his  favourite  son. 

11.  By  these  means  Henry  seemed  to  surmount  all  his 
troubles ;  and  the  calm  which  was  thus  produced  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity,  which 
lie  had  lost  by  the  severities  exercised  during  the  preceding 
part  of  his  reign.  For  that  reason,  he  often  permitted  the 
house  of  commons  to  assume  powers  which  had  not  been 
usually  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  (A.D.  1407.)  12. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  voted  him  the 
supplies,  they  appointed  treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see  the 
money  disbursed  for  the  purpose  intended;  and  required 
them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the  house.  They  pro- 
posed thirty  very  important  articles  for  the  government  of 
the  king's  household;  and,  on  the  whole,  preserved  their 
privileges  and  freedom  more  entire  during  his  reign  than 
in  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  13.  But  while  the  king 
thus  laboured,  not  without  success,  to  retrieve  the  reputation 
he  had  lost,  his  son  Henry,  the  prince  of  Wales,  seemed 
equally  bent  on  incurring  the  public  aversion.  He  became 
notorious  for  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  ever  chose  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  wretches,  who  took  pride  in  commit- 
ting the  most  illegal  acts,  with  the  prince  at  their  head. 
14.  The  king  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  this  degeneracy 
in  his  eldest  son,  who  seemed  entirely  forgetful  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  although  he  had  already  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of 
his  valorous  conduct  and  generosity.  Such  were  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  he  ran,  that  one  of  his  dissolute  com- 
panions having  been  brought  to  trial  before  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  for  some  misde- 
meanor, the  prince  was  so  exasperated  at  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  that  he  struck  the  judge  in  open  court.  15.  The  ven- 
erable magistrate,  who  knew  the  reverence  that  was  due 
to  his  station,  behaved  with  a  dignity  that  bepame  his  office, 
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CHAPTER  XVn.' 

HENRY  V. 

Born  1388.   Died  Aug.  81, 1422.    Began  to  reign  March  20, 1413. 

Beigned  dV  years. 

Now  terror  seemed  to  make  the  field  its  ovtn.'-Egerton, 

1.  (A.D.  1413.)  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  young  king 
confirmed  all  those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favour. 
He  called  together  his  former  abandoned  companions: 
acquainted  them  with  his  intended  reformation ;  exhorted 
them  to  follow  his  example;  and  thus  dismissed  them 
from  his  presence,  allowing  them  a  competency  to  subsist 
ujpon  till  he  saw  them  worthy  of  further  promotion.  2. 
The  faithful  ministers  of  his  fkther  at  first  began  to  tremble 
for  their  former  justice  in  the  administration  of  their  duty ; 
but  he  soon  eased  them  of  their  fears  jy  taking  them  into 
liis  friendship  and  confidence.  Sir  William  Gaseoigne,  who 
thought  himself  the  most  obnoxious,  met  with  praise  instead 
of  reproaches,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  same 
rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  justice. 

3.  About  this  time  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe,*  or  Lol- 
lardism,  as  it  was  called,  began  to  spread  every  day  m  >re 
and  more,  while  it  received  a  new  lustre  from  the  protec- 
tion and  preaching  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cobham, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  domestics,  and  stood  high 
in  his  favour.  The  primate,  however,  indicted  this  noble- 
man, and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  suffragans,  condemned 
him,  as  a  heretic,  to  be  burnt  alive.  4.  Cobham,  however, 
escaping  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined,  the  day 
before  his  execution,  privately  went  up  to  London  to  take  a 
signal  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But  the  king,  apprised  of 
his  intentions,  ordered  that  the  city  gates  should  be  shut ; 
and  coming  by  night  with  his  guards  into  St.  Giles' s-fields 
seized  such  of  the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  afterwards 
laid  hold  of  several  parties  that  were  hastening  to  the  ap- 

*  John  Wickliflfe,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  was  the  father  of  the 
reformation  of  the  English  Church  from  popery.  He  first  opposed  the 
authority  of  the  nope,  and,  being  cited  to  appear  before  the  bishop  of 
London,  it  caused  great  tumult.  His  tenets  were  solemnly  condemned 
in  an  assembly  held  at  Oxford  ;  he,  however,  escaped  the  malice  of  ills 
enemieB,  and  died  peaceably  at  tutterworth,  in  13^,    '  '        ~" 
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^^^^^r^r!:::!  %'^LT^  ^??.^«ted,  but  the 
escaping  for  that  time  but^«  ^  himself  found  means  of 
after  J  and  never  c«d  the  c^^,^^^^^^^^ 
draw  down,  such  tormelt^s  h«  If  *'';°^"^*'  ^'  <'n^e8 
waa  hung  up  with  a?h^;Vrth/,^5^di?'f  ^*.^"°^'^^-  He 
fire,  burned,  or  rather  ?oLS^,  alive"^^^^^  ^""^  *^"''  **  *  «^<>^ 

hideou/^c^Les:  r^^^^^^  from  such 

m  which  France  aMw;-  ®  advantage  of  the  troubles 

a  great  fleet  and  a?my  at 'CthT  ?^T^'  ^^dassembW 
ft  the  head  of  aHrmy  Ssix.^P^^'^r^"'^  ^^  Harfleiir? 
twenty-four  thousand  ZtZ«H^"T^  men-at-arms,  ani 
the  enemy  made  but  a  feeSe  Sjr^"''*    ^"*^  ^^^^"gS 
seemed  to  fight  against  thpFnJT^*"^^'  ^^'  the  climate 
carrying  off  threSs  of  &»^ '  ^  contagious  dysentery 
monarch,  when  it  was  loo  W  Z  '  ^'T^'    ^'  The  English 
mroaa  in'to  a  county  where  fcVrf,  '^^"'  ^^  ^i«^ash 
everywhere  threatened  ZftrlMf^^"^^,  *  powerful  army 
think  of  retiringS'if^f'^^^^^^    H  therefore,  began  tJ 

and  aftrhJ'b'rS^^^^^^^       '%^'^'''^'  ^^  retreat: 
Blangi.hewa8  sZjfsed  1  nL^*"/'^"'  ^^  Tertois,  aJ 
whole  French  arm^n  up^  I'S?  '^Y^'^'^^^^ 
and  so  posted,  that  it  ZTm^g^g^fiP^^J.^^ 
on  his  march  without  coming  ^i?.       "^  ^'"^  ^^  P'^ce^ 
situation  could  be  more  Sf^  *o  an  engagement.    8.  No 
found   himsel?.  ^V^^Zl^^t^^^  '^^'!l^  ^^<^^  ^e 
soldiers^  spirits  worn  down  whh  f^-       "^'i^  ^'^^'^^i  the 
visions,   afd  discourageT  by  their  l!f'  ^^'^^^^  ^f  pro- 
body  amounted  to  but  nine\ousan^  ^  ^t''  ^^^le 

to  sustain  the  shock  of  an  en^v  n.X''^^''^  ^  ^^'« 
number,  headed  by  exnert  2TZi  J  ^V"  ^'"^^^  their 
plied  with  provisions  ^A^fh?''  ^""^  plentifully  sup- 
superior,  he  drew  up  hi8  am vnn^  ^^""^  "^'"^  so  much 
two  woods,  which  yardede^ach  Vrr'^^'^u^^^  ^'^""''^ 
expected,  in  that  pSS,  the  attfck  oV  f)""^  ^'  ^^'''^^^y 
constable  of  France  was\t  the  ,L  J  5'  f  The 

^e.io,  kept  silentlyV4Tt  eS  orrieithef  w^S  l^ 
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break  their  ranks  by  making  the  onset  j  which,  Henry  per- 
ceiving, with  a  cheerful  countenance  cried  out,  "  My 
friends,  since  they  will  not  begin,  it  is  ours  to  set  the 
example  J  come  on,  and  the  blessed  Trinity  be  our  pro- 
tection 1"  Upon  this  the  whole  army  set  forward  witn  a 
shout,  while  the  French  still  waited  their  approach  with 
intrepidity.  11.  The  English  archers,  who  had  long  been 
famous  for  their  great  skill,  first  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows 
three  feet  long,  which  did  great  execution.  The  French 
cavalry  advancing  to  repel  these  two  hundred  bowmen, 
who  lay  till  then  concealed,  rising  on  a  sudden  let  fly  among 
them,  and  produced  such  a  confusion,  that  the  archers  threw 
by  their  arrows,  and,  rushing  in,  fell  upon  them  sword  in 
hand.  The  French  at  first  repulsed  the  assailants,  who  were 
enfeebled  by  disease ;  but  they  soon  made  up  the  defect  by 
their  valour ;  and,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die,  burst  in  upon 
the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  French  were 
soon  obliged  to  give  way. 

12.  They  were  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  field  j 
their  numbers  being  crowded  into  a  very  narrow  space, 
were  incapable  of  either  flying  or  making  any  resistance, 
80 that  they  covered  the  ground  with  heaps  of  slain.  Afker 
all  appearance  of  opposition  was  over,  there  was  heard  an 
alarm  from  behind,  which  proceeded  from  a  number  of 
peasants  who  had  fallen  on  the  English  baggage,  and  were 
putting  those  who  guarded  it  to  the  sword.  13.  Henry, 
now  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to  enter- 
tain apprehensions  from  his  prisoners,  the  number  of  whom 
exceeded  even  that  of  his  army.  He  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  issue  general  orders  for  putting  them  to  death  j 
but  on  a  discovery  of  a  certainty  of  his  victory,  he  stopped 
the  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a  great  number. 
14.  This  severity  tarnished  the  glory  which  his  victory 
would  otherwise  have  acquired  j  but  all  the  heroism  of  that 
age  is  tinctured  with  barbarity.  In  this  battle  the  French 
lost  ten  thousand  men  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners :  the 
English  only  forty  men  in  all.* 

15.  France  was  at  that  time  (A.D.  1417)  in  a  wretched 
situation  j  the  whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vast  theatre 

•The  duke  of  York  and  theearl  of  Suffolk  were  among  the  few  who  foil 
in  this  battle  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Also  three  vauant  Welshmen, 
named  Davy  Gam,  Koger  Vaughan,  Walker,  Lloyd,  who  had  rescued 
the  king,  and  were  afterwards  kalglited  bv  him  as  they  lay  Weoding  to 
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to  set  the 


made  hir^LfveTntvSf  t!"^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^  ^*n 
by  conquests  and  ne^oclSn  .  ^'^'i^^'-  *"*^  ^«"^J^>  at  last, 
heir  to*  the  crCf^  S  D;iS^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

were,  that  Henry  should  F^^?!^  \u^'°^^^  ^^  '^is  treaty 
daughter  of  the  kW  o?  fe    ?h«f  ^^^^^  Catharine, 

enjoy  the  title  and^diLitvfc^   J^^^^  «^ouI^ 

be  declared  heir  to  X  ni       ^^'  but  that  Henry  should 

with  the  ^esent^ZistrS  nfl '^^"^^  ^«  '^''^'^^ 
France  and  England  Ton  Wfl.  ^^ '^?  Government;  that 
king;  but  shS  still  retai^H?"^^^^  ^'  '^"^'^  ^°der  one 
privileges.  ''''^*'''  ^^*^^'  respective   laws   and 

victL'uVhTfi^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^r-y  was  everywhere 
had  but  a  small  court'  he  wSe^^  K?f'^  ^^^«  Charles 

cent  one.    (A.D.  142  A  On  wt  ^  a    Z'^^  *  ^^^^^  n^agnifi- 

reached  Smmit  and  SV  "'''°  ^^  ^hry  had  nearly 
him,  waa  seTzTwIth  a  fli^™r5."'''!J'"' devolved  apo^ 
unakilfulness  of  ^hTply^^^^f'Z^!^  "'''«'>-  &<»»  the 
mortal.  He  expired  SiheZ.^.  '^t  "1'  *°°"  '^"'""^ 
he  had  lived,  in^he  UUrty  foLth  vear  o^k''^  "''^  "l""'' 
tenth  of  hia  reign.       '""J^'°""h  year  oi  his  age  and  the 
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6.  What  cansed  Henry  to  aMemble  an  army  in  France? 
What  was  theamoont  of  his  army? 

7.  Where  did  the  enemy  attempt  to  iliteroept  his  retreat? 

8.  In  what  condition  was  the  fSiglish  army? 

9.  Who oonimanded  the  respeotiyo  armies? 

10.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt? 

14.  What  tarnished  the  glory  of  this  victory? 
What  was  the  situation  of  Franco? 

15.  Whut  were  the  principal  articles  of  treaty  between  England  and 

France? 
18.  What  was  the  age  of  Henry  at  his  death,  and  how  long  did  bo  reign? 
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Popes. 

A.D. 

John  XXIII 1410 

Martin  y 1417 

Emperor  qf  (he  East. 
EmanuolU 1894 


Emperor  qf  the  West. 

A.D. 

Sigismund 1410 

King  of  France. 
Charles  IV 1380 

King  qf  Portugal. 


John 


!. 


1386 


King  qf  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Eric  XIII mi 

King  of  Scotland, 
Bobertlll. 1890 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Henry  Chioheley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  younger  son  or  John  of  Gaunt,  and  preceptor  to  Henry 
the  Fifth  and  Skth.   Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HENRY  VI. 

Bom  1421.    Deposed  March  6, 1461.    Died  April  21, 147L   Began  to 
reign  August  31, 1422.    Beigned  88|  years. 

SECTION  I. 

From  fields  obscure  darts  forth  a  village  maid.—Dibdin. 

1.  (A.  D.  1422.)  The  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  princes  of  the  age,  and  equally  experienced 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment protector  of  England,  defender  of  the  church,  and 
first  counsellor  to  the  king  daring  his  minority;  as  he  was 
not  yet  a  year  old:  and  as  France  was  the  great  object 
that  engrossed  all  consideration,  he  attempted  to  exert  the 
efforts  of  the  nation  upon  the  continent  with  all  his  vigor. 

2.  A  new  revoiuiiou  was  produced  in  that  kingdom,  by 
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s^reL^^K^^^^^^^  ^  be  attended  with 

the  borders  of  Lorrah^  thor^TS?  °^^'  Vaucoleurs,  on 
twenty-seven  ye^s  7L'  S. !  t  *  ^^'J*'^  8''''  a«>out 
had  been  a  servant  at  l^lnU'^  *^^2  -""^  ^'«-    This  girl 

bod7  for  the  fatigues  of  w^Sho^i'^^"'""^'  which  fit  the 
life;  and  had  hitherto  UtTlfl  J  ^^  ?^  f '^  irreproachable 
qualities  which  displayed  f^^^  ""^  '^^«^  enterprising 

mind,  however,  broSwitH  -^i  t','^"  *^^-  ^'  He? 
the  njiserable  Jituat^Hfter  ^^^'LTI^'I'T'''^^ 
impulses,  which  she  was  wnHn?*.!^^¥?*°.*^  ^^^^  several 
tions  of  fcaven.  Convfn^H  nf  *k  '"''*,^^^  ^°'  *^«  ^^^Pira- 
monitions  she  had  recoZe  .^  n^^^^  ^^^^'  «^«  ad- 

of  Vaucoleurs,  and  7nSned  h^m  ^f  i.^"?"'^^'^'  g^^*"'"*^' 
ven  to  free  h'er  native  "ol^t^  ^m^ 
IJaudricourt  treated  her  at  fir«i^;  h  ^  ^®''?®  mvaders. 
miportunities  at  ienXprevanpdi^ '''?,•  "^^^^^'^  Luther 
of  iier  pretensions,  he  ^avrhel'sol  T/J'"§  *^  "^^^^  *"a» 
ducted  her  to  the  French  7nnS  ?  T  ^^^'-^^^^ants,  who  con- 
Chinon.  "^'^  ''^"^^^  ^l"ch  at  that  time  resided  at 

of  every  artifice  to  sup^^^^  .^»"i°g  to  make  use 

therefore,  given  out  thifTno       ^^^'"'"8  ^*^'^"ne8.    It  was 

«he  wask^leLd'lver  thekin?'  ^''"^^i^  ^°«P^^^5  ^^^^t 
courtiers,  although  Chad  lafer""",?  *i'  "'^"^^^  ^^  W« 
h.8  authirity;  that  she  had   olHt  ^"  **^'  distinctions  of   ' 
'^ere  only  kiown  to  Wmself-  Rn5  ^/,«^/<>/«\8ecrets  which 
and  minutely  describe^a 'word  fn  T^  ?^'  ^^  demanded 

rmedeFirebois  whichsheEeverse^n'^TT  1^''  ^^'^^ 
the  mmds  of  the  vulvar  hp,\r«^  Pv  "*  I"  this  manner 

she  was  armed  iaS   Zi^T-'^J'"''  ^''  ^PP^arance, 
the  people.     She  was^  hen  hHi.^  k'"?  "'^5  "^^""^^  d^e««  to 
'diversity,  and  theTtiSred  w?th  >^^'^"^".  ^°"^^«  ^^  ^^e 
or  willing  to  second  the  imlr     ""5  ^^^^^ 
n"t»^^~^  had 

^he  Eng  ish  were  at  S  ?  ?  '^•''^  ^^'  ^g^inst  the  enemy. 
the  last^resouT^of  ct^^^^^^^^  city  of  OrleanI 

f  speedy  surrender.  Joan  indprf^Ifr^'^^.^  ^1^"^^^^^  ^^em 
fo  render  herself  still  r^J^fr^^.^.^  '^}'^  ^^^  «ege;  and 
-e  miraculous  sword,  of-whicTsirh^  "Se  Shlt^ 
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ordinary  notices.  Thus  equipped,  she  ordered  all  the  sol- 
diers to  confess  themselves  before  they  set  out;  she  dis- 
played in  her  hand  a  consecrated  banner,  and  assured  the 
troops  of  certain  success.  7.  Such  confidence  on  her  side 
Hoon  raised  the  spirits  of  the  French  army ;  and  even  the 
Englisli  who  pretended  to  despise  her  efforts,  felt  them- 
Helves  secretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her  mission  ; 
and  relaxing  in  their  endeavours,  the  siege  was  raised  with 
great  precipitation.  From  being  attacked,  the  French  now 
in  turn  became  the  aggressors.  One  victory  followed  an- 
other 5  and  at  length  the  French  king  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  Joan  htul  promised  should  come  to  pass. 

8.  A  tide  of  success  followed  the  performance  of  tliis 
solemnity ;  but  Joan  having  thrown  herflelf  into  the  city  of 
Conipeign,  with  a  body  of  troops,  that  was  then  besieged 
by  the  Duke  of  }3urgundy,  she  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally 
which  she  headed  against  the  enemy,  the  governor  shutting 
the  gates  behind.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  her  being  taken,  than  he  purchased  her  of  the 
count  Vendome^  who  had  made  her  prisoner,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  committed  to  close  confinement.  9.  The  credulity 
of  both  nations  was  at  the  time  so  great,  that  nothing  was 
too  absurd  to  gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their  passions. 
As  Joan,  but  a  little  before,  from  her  successes,  was  re- 
garded as  a  saint,  she  was  now,  upon  her  captivity,  consi- 
dered as  a  sorceress,  forsaken  by  the  demon  who  had  granted 
her  a  fallacious  and  temporary  assistance ;  and  accordingly. 
l)eing  tried  at  Rouen,  she  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and 
witchcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  most  ignorant  malignity. 

10.  From  this  period  the  English  affairs  became  totally 
irretrievable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a 
sense  of  its  duty.  Thus  ground  was  continually,  though 
slowly,  gained  by  the  French ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  the  conquests  that  had 
been  made  in  France ;  and  this  was  but  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  lavished  in 
that  country,  and  which  only  served  to  gratify  ambition  with 
transient  applause.*    (A.D.  1443.) 

•  The  duke  of  Bedford  died  about  this  time  ;  and  when  the  dauphin 
of  France  was  advised  to  demoliah  the  monument  of  black  marble  wliicb 
had  been  erected  to  his  memorjr,  he  generously  replied.  "  Let  himrepose 
i  a  peace ;  and  lot  us  bo  thankful  that  he  does  repose.    Were  he  to  awake, 
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people  Segan  to  prepare  f.^f  hi  i^  "''"^  extinguished,  the 
n  this  pofiod  of  calEy  a  net  in^""T  ^^  '"^^«t'»«  «tri?e! 
;ad  Jain  dormant  in  Ue  times  ifn?'^  '''^f  '^^'^^^^  ^^ich 
'  'Chard,  Duke  of  York   was  dni/'?^"^*^  ^^^  triumph. 
Hi'io,  from  Lionel,   one^f  Z  Inf  ^^'tA ''^  i*'"  '""^^^^''^ 
whereas  the  reiffnini?  k  nn;  ,         f  '^^  Edward  the  Third- 
^uunt,  ayounge^sorfoniif  j;^eztn'"t^?^^  ^'^^o\' 
Tore,  stood  plainly  in  succesHion^!;     "xT^' ''  ^^'cliard,  there- 
to think  the  weaLess  and  rpoD-^^^^^^^  *"^  ^^^?^" 
a  favourable  moment  for  ambKn      ^^  ''^^''^  P-""'^^"'  '4" 
van  a  white  rose.  tJiat  of  Henrv  a  ;n/      ^"?^"  of  Richa?d 
<;>  the  two  fact/ons,   vvhosrnn;       ^/'  ^""^  ^*"«  ga^e  name 
drench  the  kingdom  VlrnXuS'"^  ^"^  now'about  to 

ianty  o^'o^nr^^if/Sh^^  ^'''''  ''^^  -P^P- 
even  excited  insurrectiont  mn  cuk^l JT.T^  f^"»«  ^^'ch 
<^ade,  which  was  of  the  mont  dLni    ^  *^'^*  ^^^^^  by  John 
was  a  native  of  Ireland!  who  hlST    """l!'-**"^^'     This  man 
france  tor  his  crimes     but    el  '',L"^^'«1  ^«  ^y  «-«'  to 
t-irn,  prepared  for  viol'ent  measur!.    f.^^^^"  "P^"  ^^«  '«■ 
ot  Mortimer}  and  at  the  heX^f  fS    f  *««"n^ed  the  name 
;nen  advanced  towards  the  caDi^Il?"i^^  ^^'"'"'^"^  Kentish 
J»eath.     The  king,  being  informed 'rSwl  •  "'^^"P^^  ^'  ^^^^k- 
a  message  to  denmnd  the  causTonhl-  ^"*  commotion,  sent 
and  Cade,  in  the  namp  n?^f        *^^*'' ^^^^"ibling  in  arms 
their  only 'ain,  'Z  ?o  punLh  evir.^"??"'^'  answered  thai 
a  redress  of  grievances^for  the  ^eo^^^  ^«  Procure 

some  abuses  and  engaging  with  ?hi  .v    *  ^""^  C9»nmitting 

'ioned  bymostofhisfolioiven    and  rn^^?''  ^^  ^^«  aban^ 
was  obliged  to  fly  alone  Into  Vlfn      ''^J^^^'^S  <^^  Rochester, 

pnce  being  «et  upon  hi  CS  t  ZX'  ^'-^^"J'  ^^ere.  I 
covered  and  slain:*  ^  Proclamation,  he  was  c/is- 

♦1  ^'^^  i"  *^^®  'meantime  the  dukp  nf  v^«i 
these  disturbances,  and,  pre^endin/  f.        '^"^''^^^  fomented 
the  people,  still  secretl/aspired  to   ?f  ^"''  *^"  ^^"««  o^ 
he  wished  nothing  so  ardeTlv    v^.  i^ '''''''^"'  ^nd  though 
prevented  by  his  o^wn  -^o^^s J^^i  ^1  ^^^^^^^^^ 

"  Whn^r^o  ^?  ^^^^'^  «°d  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?'°' 
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trigues  railed  to  bring  about,  accidents  produced  accordinc  to 
his  desires.  15.  The  king  falling  into  a  distemper,  which 
so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility  that  it  even  rendered 
him  incapable  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  royalty, 
York  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  protector  of  the  king- 
dom, with  powers  to  hold  and  open  parliaments  at  pleasure. 


Question  for  Examination* 


1.  Wliat  happened  on  the  death  of  the  king? 

2,  8.  Belate  the  hUtory  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

4.  By  what  artifices  did  the  French  court  suppoit  their  declining 
lortunes  F 
What  enterprifle  did  Joan  undertake? 
Were  the  French  aucceesfuir 

8.  In  irhat  manner  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  prisoner? 

9.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  woman? 
In  what  ^tate  were  the  English  alfairs  attiiis  time?| 
What  new  interest  was  now  revived  against  lionry?  and  to  what 
ooasequenoes  did  it  lead  ? 

12.  Mention  the  particulars  of  an  insurrection  which  took  place*  and  the 

cause  which  occ.'«sioned  it? 
18.  What  was  the&te  of  the  principal  conspirators? 
14.  Who  secretly  fomented  these  disturbances? 
i£.  Who  was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  what  oocaalon  ? 


6. 

7. 


10 
11 


SECTION  II. 

While  second  Richard's  blood  for  vengeance  calls, 
Doom'dfor  his  grandsire's  guilt,  poor  Henry  Mia.— Savage. 

1.  (A.D.  1452.)  Being  thus  invested  with  a  plenitude  of 
power,  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some  timej 
but  at  length  the  unhappy  king  recovered  from  his  lethargic 
complaint  j  and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  perceived  with 
surprise  that  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  authority.  Henry  was 
married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,*  a  woman  of  a  masculine 
understanding,  who  obliged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  in  a 
manner  dragged  him  to  it  where  both  sides  came  to  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  Yorkists  gained  a  complete  victory.! 
2.  The  king  himself  being  wounded,  and  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
treated  by  the  victor  with  great  respect  and  tenderness. 

Henry  was  now  merely  a  prisoner,  treated  with  the  splen- 
did forms  of  royalty ;  yet,  indolent  and  sickly,  he  seemed 

*  Daughter  of  Ren6,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  an  ambitious,  enterprisine 
and  courageous  woman.  She  supported  the  rights  of  her  husband  witu 
great  fortitudeand  activity,  till  the  fatal  defeat  at  Towkesbury,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  her  entemrises. 

t  This  battle  was  the'lirst  of  St.  Alban's. 
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^^^^IJtl't^lt'^Z'  ^!t  "0'  -«"«  «-«»  power 
g«ret  once  more  induct  hm1o»S™'^«8»e-    But^Mlr 
the  contending  parties  m„.l?D?  ^^  ^'^  prerogative     3 
Staffordshire,  le^zl!  U69"l?i"rf '''**',<'» 'he^oXe  of 
"dvantages,  but  Sir  lnd«w  rife  ^"''''"  gained  some 
men  tothekine-  anrliK;        •    .   '"P  deserted  witli  all  hi 

the  yorkist«;?fit?heyX''a{ed  ^h^^^^^^ 
'"fa  single  blow.     4v?rai    'f  K^^^  "^^^  ^^'*^^"^  «^^^ 

with  varioua  success: KarPtii-''  ^""S^Sements  followed 
a  another  in  exile-  th;^w  ^'"^  ^'  <*«e  time  victorious 
^J^^  duke  o/v^'  riirs-eer^^tt-^S 

of  the  age,  formed  for  times  of  tr.M* ''^^^^^^^•^  generals 

field  !"^T«^^^^  brave,  equa%  l^^^V""'"'^^  ^^H 
field  J  andinspired  withaKePnf  If  a  ^""""^'^  and  the 
that  nothing  could  suppress^  h5.^^^'^^  against  the  queen 
which  he  led  about  the  cSvp  t-  °^°^"^»nded  an  army,  Iq 
his  attempts.    6    Unon  ^  ^  ^'"g'  ^^  give  a  sanction  ^f 

he  conducted  his  fo^S^tt.S^^^      ^V'i  WaSn^f 
who  were  very  aftectionat^to  h?/i^^*^^^^^^ 
to  the  queen  at  St.  Alban's     In  th^«T  ^°^  «^^«  ^attl^ 
feated.    About  two  thoi^aid  of  vl  '  v'^T'^^^' ^^  ^as  de-    ' 
the  battle,  and  the  persTof  fvf  l-   ^^^^^^tB  perished  in 

handsofhisownpart^  tobefrea^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  the 

but  real  contempt:        '  ^^^^^  ^^th  apparent  respect, 

late  dulfo^,~^^^^^^  the  eldest  son  of  the 

laely  sustained,  knd  to  give  fp^Ht  ^^  5;««^«  I^b.  party  had 
Pfince,  in  the  bloom  of  v^  I^  ^  ^?  f^^  York  sts.  This 
his  person,  his  bravery  S'n??^'^^*'^"  ^^'  ^be  beau^o? 
towards  London  with  'the  l^^^^f  deportment,  advanced 
and,  obliging  Margaret  to  J-  ^'"^^''  ^*"  Warwick's  armv- 
,  ff'-n^atLf  oftLf^'opt:''^^^^^^^^^  city  amidT^ 

he  supposed  that  now  was  thi^\T?^^'\  ^^  popularity, 
crown :  and  his  friend  WarwlV  «^      m^  ^'^  «^^^  to  th^'  • 

lowton,  m  the  county  of  York,  to 
♦  la  the  ^osi  Siding  of  Yorkshire. 
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decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and  never  was  England  do- 
populated  by  80  terrible  an  engagement.  It  was  a  dreadful 
eignt  to  behold  a  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  eame  country 
engaged  against  each  other ;  and  all  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  weiusest  or  the  worst  of  mankind.  While  the  army 
of  Edward  was  advancing  to  the  charge,  there  happened  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  which,  driving  full  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  blinded  them :  ana  this  advantage,  seconded  by  an 
impetuous  onset,  decided  the  victory  in  his  favour.  Edward 
issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter  j  and  a  bloody  slaughter 
ensued,  in  which  nearly  forty  thousand  of  the  Lancastrians 
were  slain.    . 

8.  The  weak  and  unfortunate  Henry,  always  imprudent, 
and  always  unsuccessful,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to 
London  with  great  ignominy,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower. 
Margaret  was  rather  more  fortunate:  she  contrived  to  escape 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  her  father  in  Flan- 
ders.* '      ""~ 

■*  9.  Edwwd  being  now,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
fixed  upon  the  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  security,  while 
his  title  was  recognised  by  parliament,  and  universally  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  people.  ^A.D.  1464.)  He  began,  therefore, 
to  give  loose  to  his  favourite  passions,  and  a  spirit  of  gallan- 
trv,  mixed  with  cruelty,  was  seen  to  prevail  in  his  court. 
The  very  same  palace  which  one  day  exhibited  a  spectacle  of 
horror,  was  to  he  seen  the  day  following  with  a  mask  or 
a  pageant ;  and  the  king  would  at  once  gallant  a  mistress  and 
inspect  an  execution.  10.  In  order  to  turn  him  from  these 
pursuits,  which  were  calculated  to  render  him  unpopular, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  advised  him  to  marry  j  and  with  bis 
consent  went  over  to  France,  to  procure  Bona  of  Savoy,  as 
queen,  and  the  match  was  accordingly  concluded.  But 
whilst  the  earl  was  hastening  the  negociation  in  France,  the 

**  *Margaret.  flying  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  was  attacked  during  the 
night  by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated 
her  with  the  utmost  indignity.  The  partition  of  this  great  booty  having 
raised  a  violent  quarrel  among  them,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  flying 
with  her  son  Into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  whore  she  wandered  till 
she  was  overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  While  in  this  wretctled  con- 
dition, she  saw  a  robber  approaching  her  with  his  naked  sword ;  she  sud- 
denly embraced  the  resolution  of  trusting  entirely  to  his  faith  ond  gene- 
rosity, and,  presenting  to  him  the  young  prince,  "  Hero,  my  friend," 
said  she,  "  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  the  king's  son.'^  The  man 
struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  event,  and  recalled  to  virtue  by  the  flat- 
tering confidence  reposed  in  him,  vowed  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
Jury  against  the  princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  her  service. 
By  his  means  she  reached  the  eea-^oast  and  embarked  for  Flaudcrs. 
•—IhMoivvillti,  Stc.        .--.■.—  .-•-... --f      . 
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King  himaelf  renH#>rA/l  ;*     i     .• 

Elizabeth  Ore;;.  S  tClTlTZ  JT^'  >'  ■""■•^-•? 
whom  he  had  vainlv  a«^«„         ^  "^  ^^^^C"  in   love    anrl 

thu«  given  Wa^;fck^?a1ruTo?o'^  '^'^r^'  ^^  Having 
w..ien  the  breach  by  drivinnimtnr'.^  ^^"  '•^«^J^<>'1  to 
wick,  whose  prudence  was  1  1?/?"*  /^'^  ^«»"cil.  War- 
u^e  of  both  tJ  as^isThrsTvlnl  'i'  l^^""^7'  «««"  "'^ie 
bination  against  Edward  thl^hf'  ^  (°.'*'"*^^  «"ch  a  coni- 
%  the  kingdom.     Thu^'  ,t^,^  ^^^^..^n  his  turn  obliged  to 

Henry  wa«  released  from  prison  Sb.'n^i!  poor,  passive  king 

!;rone.    A  parliament  was  called  wfe'^  "IJ^n  a  dangerous 

title  w.th   great    Memnify ;    anrwl; ''''l^'"^''^  ^^"^^'« 

«"Tfot;^^^^  was  notde- 

at  home;  and,  after  an  absenrpnV-^'''^'"^"^^ Partisans 
seconded  by  a  small  body  of  troon.  L''T,  '"^"^^^^  ^'^^ 
duke  o|Burgundy,  he  m^e  a  Zf '^r*!^  ^^  *^'""'  ^>3^  ^^^ 
Yorkshire.     Thouo-h  if  firt;  i       ^°^"t  at  Ravenspur    in 

Endish,  yeth/rarm;.tcreald\"no  T''' '''^'^'^^y  ^hl 
moderation  and  feigned  Slftv  «f?M  Ij' i"'^"^^'  ^hile  his 
his  partisans.  London,  7  that  <^i  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ""'"Ix^r  of 
the  most  powerful,  opened  heV^'  ""?  "^^^  to  admit 
wretchepenry  waa^nL  more  pl^  ^""5    ^^d  the 

sent  back  to  his  former  mansTon  ^  ^"^"^  ^  "'^^^^  to  be 

to;ct^er^:n"::^^^^^^^^^^  to  Warwick,   but 

Edward's  fortune  prevaLd'^S, ^^et'Slf^Al "  ^^"^^• 
he  Lancastrians  were  defeated     wl^f    w  '■  .■^^l>an8,  and 
leading  a  chosen  body  of  troom  W  '.7^1^'"^  ^"'»«elf, 
^laughter,  fell,  in  the^mids^oTCtt^^^^^^^^^^ 

]^^Xrt:'i^'^c  %T  ^-^^  «^^^«  ^-e 

t?  her  grief,  for  the  firsrtime  r  a  fnf  ^f'^^'  ^^'^  ^^3^ 
yielding  to  her  unhappy  fate  took  ««ni.""^"^  ""^  *«^"5  and 
Beaulieu,  in  Hampsfii?!       '  sanctuary  m  the  abbey  of 

14.  She  had  not   been   lnnf»  .v   *i-- 

oeen  long  m  this  melancholy  abode 

hn  «--x^  Jl****  'n  arms  on  tho  «jh^  «/^"_^"''*'l¥»'>and,  sir  John  G~'' 
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before  she  found  some  few  friends  still  waiting  to  assist  her 
fallen  fortunes.  She  had  now  fought  battles  in  almost  every 
province  in  England ;  Tewkesbury  park  was  the  last  scene 
that  terminated  her  attempts.  15.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
headed  her  army ;  a  man  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  and 
had  ever  been  steady  in  her  cause.  When  Edward  first 
attacked  him  in  his  intrenchments,  he  repulsed  him  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation  5  upon 
which  the  duke,  supposing  them  routed,  pursued,  and  ordered 
lord  Wenlock  to  support  his  charge.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  lord  disobeyed  nis  orders  j  and  Somerset's  forces  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers.  16.  In  this  dreadful  exi- 
gence, the  duke  finding  that  all  was  over,  became  ungovern- 
able in  his  ragej  and  beholding  Wenlock  inactive,  and 
remaining  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  first  drawn  up 
his  men,  giving  way  to  his  fury,  with  his  heavy  battle-axe  in 
both  hands  he  ran  upon  the  coward,  and  with  one  blow 
dashed  out  his  brains. 

17.  The  queen  and  the  prince  were  ^aken  prisoners  after 
the  battle,  and  brought  in  the  presence  of  Edward.  The 
young  prince  appeared  before  the  conqueror  with  undaunted 
majesty  j  aitd  being  asked,  in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he 
dared  to  invade  England  without  leave,  more  mindful  of  his 
high  birth  than  of  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  boldly  replied,  **  I 
have  entered  the  dominions  of  my  father,  to  revenge  his 
injuries  and  to  redress  my  own."  18.  The  barbarous  Ed- 
ward, enraged  at  his  intrepidity,  struck  him  on  the  mouth 
with  his  gauntlet ;  and  this  served  as  a  signal  for  further 
bnitality:  the  dukes  of  Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  others, 
like  wild  beasts,  rushing  on  the  unarmed  youth  at  once, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their  daggers.  To  complete 
the  tragedy,  Henry  himself  was  soon  after  murdered  in  coltl 
blood.  Of  all  those  that  were  taken,  none  were  suffered  to 
survive  but  Margaret  herself.  19.  It  was  perhaps  expected 
that  she  would  be  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France ;  and  in 
this  they  were  not  deceived,  as  that  monarch  paid  the  king 
of  England  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  freedom.  This 
extraordinary  woman,  after  having  sustained  the  cause  of  her 
husband  in  twelve  battles,  after  having  survived  her  friends, 
fortunes,  and  children,  died  a  few  years  after  in  privacy  in 
France,  very  miserable  indeed ;  but  with  few  other  claims  to 
our  pity  except  her  courage  and  her  distresses.* 

*  Duriuj;  this  and  several  previous  reif^s,  a  most  absurd  fashion  was 
followed  by  the  people.    It  was  custooaary  to  wear  the  beaks  or  points  of 
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Questions  for  ExaminaUon. 

\  H^~'"'  ''*"'  '"*  '^"'^  "-*--  '^^  houses  Of  Tork 
?■  wte*  ^^.*^«  fortune  of  Henrv»  " 

9.  How  did  Idward  cS?f  him^P.f  5«^'''i'?«  P^^'^ce  after  the  battle  ? 
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CHAPTER  XiX. 

EDWARD  tV. 

Bom  1411.   Died  April  9th,  1482.    Began  to  reign  March  5th,  1461. 

Beigned  22  years. , 

Edward,  to  eacfi  voluptuous  vice  a  slave. 

Cruel,  intemp'rate,  vain,  suspicious,  brave.~i?5'erfcm. 

1.  (A.D.  1478.)  Edward,  being  now  free  from  great 
tnemies,  turned  to  the  punishment  of  those  of  lesser  note ; 
so  that  the  gibbets  were  hung  with  his  adversaries,  and  their 
estates  confiscated  to  his  use. 

Whilst  he  was  rendering  himself  terrible  on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  immersed  in  abandoned  pleasures  on  the  other. 
Nature,  it  seemi?,  was  not  unfavourable  to  him  in  personal 
charms  j  as  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  handsom- 
est man  of  his  time.  2.  His  courtiers  also  seemed  willing 
to  encourage  those  debaucheries  in  which  they  had  a  share; 
and  the  clergy,  as  they  themselves  practised  every  kind  of 
lewdness  with  impunity,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  absolution 
to  all  his  failings,  The  truth  is,  enormous  vices  had  been 
of  late  too  common.  * 

Among  his  other  cruelties,  that  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  king,  hunting 
one  day  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  creature  of  the 
duke's,  killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion, 
and  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  person 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  that  insult.  For  this  trifling 
exclamation,  Burdet  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  publicly  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn.  4.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the 
death  of  his  friend,  vented  his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches 
against  his  brother,  and  exclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of 
the  sentence.  The  king,  highly  oflended  'with  this  liberty, 
or  using  that  as  a  pretext  against  him  had  him  arraigned 
before  the  house  of  peers,  and  appeared  in  person  as  his 
accuser.  6.  In  those  tirnes  of  confusion^  every  crime  alle«»ed 
by  the  prevailing  party  was  fatal;  the  duke  was  found 
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mtheToww    awESw   °°^  i"-  "  ''"«  of  malmsey 

of  which  he  exSed  in  thpVn  f  ™  ''i^^  ^'*^  ^  distemper 
counting  frbmTe  de^  uln^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  of  his  age,  a^d' 
third  of  his  reign.  '^''^'^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  late  king,  in  thetientj! 

1  Who*  ^^^^^f<^  Examimtvm, 

4.  Relate  tho^SeUy  of  Ed"w?  "ff  ^^^^v.^^  ? 

6.  How  long  did  f^dward  thrFoSth  reSS''!"'^  P'^^^^  ' 

CONTEMPORAR?i'oVEREIGNS. 


fen-'^-^...^ 


Paulir. 


1464 


SextuslV !!.'l47i 


1440 


Emperors  qfthe  Tutks 
Mahomet  II .1453 


Dajazetll... 


A.D. 

.1481 


j^^^^^f  France. 


1461 


John  II...      * 
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^  EDWARD  y. 

nw.  J.   .  that's  this 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  kins 

»ade  p;oteotor'okhfretl^'  ?,!l'r!!!!''. -'«'>'«'  »!«„ 
...e  persotts  of  the  late  kina's'chiKln'V ''""j"'-'^  °'  guarding 
*em  both  to  the  Tower.   ^  sehiWrenfrom  danger,  conveycl 
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rp^r.?.!.  •"'•?? ^'^f"^  '^^""^  ^'^  ^^**  «teP  was  to  spread  a 
nToV  thi^r  ^"^g^^^'^r/ 5  and  by  pretended  obstacles,  to 
&t  IJ^l'    ^  appointed  for  young  Edward's  coronat  on. 

SLf  L^'™  T'.'"*  ?'«P^^«**  ^o^d  Hastings,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  warmly  m  the  young  king's  interest. 

7.  Havmg  summoned  Lord  Hastings  to  a  council  in  the 
Tower,  he  entered  the  room  knitting  his  browsTtihg  his 
&«^n?  '^'^'''•^'  by  a  frequent  change  of  countenancef  the 
signs  of  some  inward  perturbation.     A  silence  ensued  for 

oZr  Z''  ^^y.  '^'  ^''^'  "^'  '^'  ^^'^^^^^  ^^ked  upon  each 
?rS  Q  T  ^?"*  J*"^'?"?'  expecting  some  horrid  catas- 
trophe.   3.  Laying  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed 

Suced'Z^  /r'  ^?"'f  and  her  Accomplices  of  havlngTr^ 

hT^s  crfil  "H'^^  '^*^'''  '^'".'"^^5  upon  which  "Hast- 
ings cried,    "If  they  have  committed  such  a  crime,   thev 

voL1'^Co.f  ?r'  ^'^^''  cried  the  protector.  wkh'aS 
voice  5  "  dost  thou  answer  me  withifs?  I  tell  thee  they 
have  conspired  my  death  j  and  that  thou,  traitor,  art  an  ac 
htfc  'i'  the  crime."  4.  He  struck  the  table'  twice  with 
"  ?  arr.  ;  ^f  ^m'^^T  ^as  ?«tant.ly  filled  with  armed  men. 
'larreiitthee,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Hastings,   "for 

hf  iir^° '  ^"^.-^^  ^^'  '^"^^  ^^"^^  gave  him  in  cSrge  to 

cMn^  ^rt  LTi^'i'l^^f  was  at  hand;  the  protector 
crying  out,  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  would  not  dine  till  he  had 

thTnl!ie"^.^^Tf'  r?'  -as  accordingly  hurried  out  to 
tne  little  green  before  Tower  chapel,  and  there  behead  p.1 
on  a  log  of  wood  that  accidentally  lay  in  the  way 
fplf  hJ.  "^^^^''v'  "'^  late  king's  favourite,  was  the  next  that 
felt  his  indignation.     This  unfortunate  woman  was  an  ene 
my  too  humb  e  to  excite  his  jealousy :  yet,  as  he  had  ac- 

for  thos^  fa,!u  n?^^i-PrPf  ^^  "^^^^  ^'''  ^°  ^^ample 
lor  those  faults  of  which  she  was  really  guilty.    6.  She 

fl.!lu  '"^  ^°,«»bard-street,  and  continued  to  live  with  Ed- 
7f  XI  «i08t  guiltless  favourite  in  his  abandoned  court. 
«LTn  '  '^  P' •^'^^^f  ^^^^  *^^  P^^P^^  w^^e  not  displeased  at 
'Tl^Jwl  T'""  ^^««!fi  *«  her  former  meanness  who  had 
of  a  court  *7\™«^t^boye  them  and  ehjoyed  the  smiles 

to  bo  ZL  J^^i  ''5^!!^^  ^^'""^^  ^^^  -as  too  notorious 
H«  ^''J^J'^J  «he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  accordingly  con- 
demned to  walk  barefooted  through  the  city.  anS  to  do 
penance  m  St  Paul's  chim.h  in  ayr\.;,^  .L?/  l:!i     . .  „ 
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futare  favow     Ti.-  •"''  J!°''^'>   hy  bribe?  „L"""'''"'.S''am, 

to  cajole  t?rpopfct'"'?"'  *^'*«>«  »"^  Kr  f 
construing  tfiei?  Xce  i„l"'"'  "  «'•  ^^^^  o"ss    a^.i'" 

aMe?£n'"^''>S  B'"h-'^"^'  To^n^U'"^  l'"^"'  c'S 

iWh.t      .^      ^''^f"' -domination. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RICHARD  in. 

Born  1450.  Died  Aug.  23, 1485.    Bp{»an  to  reign  Juno  27, 1483.   Reigned 

2  years. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  hia  infancy ; 

His  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  andfurions  ; 

His  prime  ot  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ; 

His  age  contirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody.— SMkespeare. 

1.*  (A.D.  1483.)  One  crime  ever  draws  on  another; 
justice  will  revolt  against  fraud,  and  usurpation  requires 
security.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Richard  was  seated  upon  the 
throne,  he  sent  the  governor  of  the  Tower  orders  to  put  the 
two  young  princes  to  death;  but  this  brave  man,  whose 
name  was  Brackenbury,  refused  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  a  tyrant's  will ;  but  submissively  answered,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  imbrue  his  hand  in  innocent  blood.  A  fit  in- 
strument, however,  was  not  long  wanting ;  Sir  James  Tyrrel 
readily  undertook  the  office,  and  Brackenbury  was  ordered 
to  resign  to  him  the  keys  for  one  night.  Tyrrel,  choosing 
three  associates,  Slater,  Deighton,  and  Forest,  came  in  the^ 
night-time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  the  princes 
were  lodged,  and,  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bid  them  ex- 
ecute their  commission,  while  he  himself  stayed  without. 
They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a 
sound  sleep :  after  suffocating  them  with  a  bolster  and  pil- 
lows, they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  stair's  foot,  deep  in  the 
ground  under  a  heap  of  stones. 

3.  But  while  the  usurper  thus  endeavoured  to  establish 
his  power,  he  found  it  threatened  in  a  quarter  where  he  least 
expected  an  attack.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  now  took 
disgust,  being  refused  some  confiscated  lands  fOr  which  he 
solicted.  He  therefore  levied  a  body  of  men  in  Wales, 
and  advanced  with  hasty  marches  towards  Gloucester,  where 
he  designed  to  cross  the  Severn.  4.  Just  at  that  time  the 
river  was  swollen  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  country  on  both 
sides  was  deluged,  and  even  the  tops  of  some  hills  were 
covered  with  water.  The  inundation  continued  for  ten 
days;    during  which    Buckingham's    army,   composed   of 

*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
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and  return  home,  iZSani^r!T.^^\^^  *P  ^^«P«'«e; 
prolong  their  stay.  5Inth\flI  ?"  *^?  "^^.^^^  «  efforts  to 
after  a^  short  defberation  \ZtrF}'''  '1*"?^^^"'  *he  duke, 
Bannister,  who  hml  been  ii«^^^^  T  ^\  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  one 
repeated  oWtio^fr^h^s  SwV^^l  received 

find,  as  they  leldom  ex^t,  frieS^^^^  ^t  ^^^.^^^^^  seldom 
resist  the  temptationTA  W^^^^^^^  ^ 

the  duke's  head,  went  ami  wf !  7^-  "^^*  ^*«  set  upon 
Shropshire:  whJ  surCn^^^^'^Tl^'"'  ^  *^e  sheri/off 
seized  the  dulr^Xe  hab'^^-^         "^  *""'^  ™^»' 

himtoSalisbury^wherehewL-n^^'.r^  ^'^^  conducted 
and  executed,  accSw?orh.'*^°*^^*"H  condemned, 
in  those  days/  ^^^'^^^^^S^^  *^e  summary  metLod  practised 

occt;ttt  tt^fnf  rte^^^^^^^  \^-\  ^-^g-eable 
Richmond  ^as  maS  SrttionsTfi^^^^  '^'  '^'^  «^ 

assert  his  claims  to  the  crown  R,v2  ^"^  '?  ^."^land,  and 
what  quarter  he  mthtex^JfL  ?^^^^^^^^llo  knew  not  in 
Nottingham,  in  thrcenS  thVt' '''^f  '  l^ad  taken  post  at 
commilsion  to  severarof  hi^  nr^f  '"^5'''" '  ^'^^  ^ad  given 
wherever  he  shouldland  ^''     ^^'''^'  ^  ^PP^«^  ^^^  enemy 

wa's  a'dTsLndTntti^^X:^  0^^^^/ tf^^^^'  ^^^ 

king  was,  sefrt'frot'^LSr^^^^^^  '^^"  .^^^ '«  *^^« 
retmueofabouttwoth^usSTd  pe5^^^  fnd7f?^  ^^'^^  ^ 
,f  «/ days,  arrived  at  Milford^Sen^n  W^i^f  ^  ^^T 
landed  without  opposition        '"^^^^nm  Wales,  where  he 

sestd^orco"r:4l^'!^n1r'''   5^^^^^^'   ^h<^  -as  pos- 
instantly  resolved  to  i^et  h17  '?"^"'^'   ^"'  «"^^  ^^^tS^s, 

nrntualVetenlfonbH  battle     R??^^     "f^  ^^^^^^  ^^^'^ 
hand,  being  reinforced  bv  sfr  T^U  ^^^^tf  <^»?,  on  the  other 

HungerfordT  anHthers  to  th^  T^^  ^^"^¥"'  ^'''  Salter 
sandf  boldly  adWnced  with  ?^.  ^"'^''  ^^^^°"^  ''^  t^^^^"- 
few  days  both  arS^I  ^  4^™^  intention  j  and  in  a 
contei that  hS  no V  for"'"?/ .f^^T^^-^eld,* 'where  the 
kingdom  with  c^if  cLmot^r«  «  '  "^  ^rty  years  filled  the 
blood,  was  ^et^^ZZ^^^^X"^ 

t4^e?&%T£  J^^^^^^^^^^^^  was  t.e  last  of 
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slain  in  battle :  while  Richmond  was  sainted  king,  hy  the 
title  of  Henry  the  Seventh.* 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


Questions  for  Examination. 


What  w«fi  the  first  act  of  Richard  ? 

In  what  manner  were  bis  orders  executed  T 

F.^?™  what  (joarter  and  on  what  occasion  wasBiahardjtot  threatened? 

What  obliged  Buclcituham's  armv  to  disperse  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  The  duke  of  Buckingham  f 

With  what  new  opposer  did  Bichard  now  contend  f 

Where  did  Richmond  land  t  ^ 

By  whom  was  he  joined  t 

Where  did  the  armies  meet  F 

What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  f 


Popes.        A.D. 

SextusIV 1471 

Innocent  Yin....  1484 

Emperor  qf  Oermany. 
Frederick  II 1440 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Bajtuetll 1481 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIONS. 
KingofFrane 


A.D. 

Charles  ym 1183 


Xing  qf  Portugal, 
John  II 1481 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Khig  qf  Denmark  and 
Sweden, 

A.D. 

John 1481 

King  of  Scotland. 
James  UI 1460 


Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford.  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley.  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk 
Francis,  viscount  Level.    Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe.    Sur  William  Catesby  ' 


*  Richard's  body,  after  being  exposed,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  at  Leicester.    Henry  VII.  bestowed  a  monument  on  it 
which  was  demolished  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  under  Henry  VIU.  ' 
and  the  monarch's  stone  coiiin  actually  served  for  a  horse  troush.  at  the 
White  Horse  Inn.    "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !"         "««  "^""K"*  »i  me 
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Born  1466..  Died  April  2i.  1509    !!«»-«♦      .      . 

&,1609^^^gajn  to  reign  AuK.23, 1486.   Eeigned 

SECTION  I. 

|hr Jejwi/to''^^^^^^  tc  the 

Edward  tlie  Fourth :  and  th,i«  iff ki  i  ^^^^^'  daughter  of 
houses  of  York  anS  'Lancaster  so  ^t^^f  ^^^  interest  of  the 
incapable  of  distinction  '       ^*'  ^""^^  *^^  they  were 

ce'ded^^r^'^kr^olt  iTch'^J  ^"  T '^^^^^  P^o- 
riot  and  dissipatiSa  Hen^  Iw^^^^^  T^'*^^  occasioned  bj 
["rn  the  scafe  oTpowe" Tn  hil  t^  "^^n^y  alone  could 
hoarded  up  all  the  Sscat^oni  ofT"''  *°.^'  therefore, 
utmost  frugality.      ''^''^'^^tions  of  his  enemies  with  the 

^^^"^r'^^lf^^^^^^^  E^-beth,  he  issued 

were  become  so  turbulenrand  fS   bv'?^  '*'  ^'"'l^^P^^ 
civil  war,  that  no  governor  coSdrnii  If  *  ^''"^  ^^"'««  ^f 
Pleasej  so  that  on?  reShorsiLed  exfe'l"^^^^ 
give  rise  to  another.  «eemea  extinguished  only  to 

who,  Jot^si^^^^^^^  Simon,  a  priest, 

"P  Lambert  Signer*  baker's'sonf^^r  ?%^^"«^'  ^'^^^^ 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  ire«on  'J  .^^i'*?'^^'^  *^«  P«r«0'i 
who  was  smotheredTi  a  butt  of^.i  ^^'  ^"^^  ^^  Clarence, 
postorwasnotcaKttl  tobIr«H''^--  ^"*'  ^«  *^«  i"^' 
thought  proper  to  8howtimfirTa?^r.'^'^"^'^"'  '^  ^«« 
was  judged  fhe  fittest  rheaSe  for  hL^  «^n^^ '.  ??^  ^'^'^"^ 
character.  "^"^  to  support  his  assumed 

solved  to  pass  over  into  plk  !.     ''■fon'ented  party,  r^ 

in  LancasL;  whLcfhe  mtchit'' Y^l^rT'"^^^  >"''«» 
country  would  rise  anrf   JniH  i  ■       ^  ■    *'  e'ipeoting  the 

Buti/thi,ttwasdeiiC.'>tL"r4'  ""'='"=''  "W 
ix.ay  Of  Oern^au  aud  Iri«h-L!4;  *^7tLrh"  :"aa%' 
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ported,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation,  remained 
in  tranquillity,  or  gave  all  their  assistance  to  the  royal  cause. 
6.  rhe  opposite  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  fought  a  battle,  which  was  more  bloody 
and  more  obstinately  disputed  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  inequality  of  their  forces.  6.  But  a  vic- 
tory at  length  declared  in  f-.vour  of  the  king,  and  it  proved 
decisive.  Lord  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle  • 
Lord  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
shared  the  same  fate.  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  were 
taken  prisoners  J  and  four  thousand  of  the  common  men 
lell  in  the  batUe.  Simon,  being  a  priest,  oould  not  be  tried 
by  the  cml  power,  and  was  only  committed  to  close  con- 
fineinent.  7.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  excite  the 
King  8  fear  or  resentment:  he  was  pardoned,  and  made  a 
eculhon  in  the  king  s  kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  falconer,  in  which  mean  employ- 
ment he  died.  ^    ^ 

8.  A  fresh  insurrection  began  in  Yorkshire.     The  people 
resisting  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  levy 
the  taxes,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  attempted  to  enforce 
the  king  8  command  5  but  the  populace,  being  by  this  taught 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  adviser  of  their  oppressions,  flew 
to  arms,  attacked  his  house,  and  put  him  to  death.    The 
?1     A^V'^i,"^*  stop  there;   but,  by  the  advice  of  one 
John  Archamber,  a  seditious  fellow  of  mean  appearance 
they  chose  sir  John  Egremont  for  their  leader,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.    9.  The  king,   upon 
bearing  of  this  rash  proceeding,  immediately  levied  a  force 
which  he  put  under  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  this  nobleman 
encouniering  the  rebels,  dissipated  the  tumult,   and  took 
their  leader,  Archamber,  prisoner.    Archamber  was  shortly 
after  executed,  but  sir  John  Egremont  fled  to  the  court  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  usual  retreat  of  all  who  were 
obnoxious  to  government  in  England. 

10.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  from  the  ill  success 
^nf/r  /  ^«»PO?|ure,  few  would  be  willing  to  embark  in 
another  of  a  similar  kind  J  however,  the  old  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  rather  irritated  than  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  her  past  enterprises,  was  determined  to  disturb  that  go- 
vernment which  she  could  not  subvert,  A.  D.  1492.  She 
first  procured  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  duke  of 
York,  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  still 
living;  and  finding  the  rumour  ffreedilv  reoftiv^d   «h''  s-o- 
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been  over  in  England  durfnf  tL  ''^'^^'l*^*'^'  ^bo  had 
vjliere  he  had  thia  «on  name!  plf  T.  ^^  ^^^^^^  JV., 
tbe  Flemish  nianncT^in  rPctefk '^^  buf^  corrupted,  aficr 
'iuchess  of  Eur-undv  ft  nn/?  •  "^  ^''  ^^^'^'»-  12.  7'he 
jerpurposesjanlrHtssons  tCr^  'I'^'^'y  ^^^^^^  t^ 
the  duke  of  York,  were  eaaThoTr^T^^  -^™  ^^  personate 
by  a  youth  of  ver/ qScT ann  "u^  ^^^  «*^^»g^y  retained 
graceful  air,  his  courUv  ad,K  ^^"'''^°-  ^^  «bort,  his 
clcpnt  con;er8ation,   vveVetal        -^'^  ?nanner,^nd 

absurdides1^UTh^?^^^^^^^  -edit  to  all  these 

and  deportment  86^^10  fonfil^7^f^f'.^<^nversation, 
and^creduhty  had  begun.      ""  ""^^^  ^^^'^  disaffection 

Perkin^wer"?  lorrFL^li^ef^^    t''''^    '^'    '^^^^    of 
Thomas  Thwaits,  and  s!^fetC^^^^  «ir 

of  the  greatest  weight,  and  thp  L./!?'"^-  ^"^  *^°  Person 
was  sir  William  StInL  the  lord  n^  '^?T?''«  oppoS^tion, 
^  the  famous  lord  Sn  ey  who  tT^'l^^^  and  brothei 
Henry  on  the  throne  -Phk'  Jl  '^  contributed  to  place 
blind  credulity,  or  more  nmLirt^"'  ^^^^^'  moved  by  a 
entered  into  a  re^ukr  pL^  •^''^^^  ^^  ^  restless  ambition 
correspondence  laXT^^^  ^^^  Wngrand  i 

^"gjand  and  those  in  Sers^''""  n^alcont^nts    in 

Henr>?as^!>'tlt^^^^^^^^  -  all  quarters, 

He  spared  neither  lahml^      ^^  '^^^'g'^^  of  his  enemies 

boodofthe  pretendr^This'crowr''^  ^'''''  *^«  ^5  " 
"ous  in  finding  out  who  were  hiL  ^"""^  ""f' ?^"^"^  ^««id- 
tbis  purpose  he  disDerT^r?).!  -l.^^*^^^*  abettors.  For 
and  brought  ovethTCtAV^'''^  *^^<^"gb  all  Flanders 

W  to&in  Z't':;TsmtTr.  of  those  whom  S 
Robert  CI  fford  was  ihJLr.!,\  ^^'  -A-mong  these  sir 
sequence,  and  tre^tfide^clrtW^^l  Y""  ^^'  ^«  ^^ " 
From  this  person  Henry  learnMK^  \  ?  5^t.™  *"^8ted. 
and  adventures,  together  wlfh.l     ^^^^e  of  Perkin's  birth 

W  secretly  corkuSat al^l  Wm  ""Ttl  kw"  ''^^?  ^^^ 
,7^^,  the  discovery;  but  the  mnZvl    A     ^^"g  ^^^  pleased 

'"•  '"''"  ''««'«  atruofc  with  indi^n'ato  atetehgra- 
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i.tnLl*T"^  ""^  "'^'^  *^"*  ^"^  5  ^"*  concealing  his 
fnZn?^  o.  ^^!  :f  P.'^P"'  opportunity,  he  almost  at  the  mml 
instant  arreated  Fitzwalter,  Moun  ford,  and  Thwaitrtr! 
gethcr  with  William  Danbury,  Rober  Ccliffi  Thomu^ 
cZt^^^  and  Thomaa  Astwoii.     All  these  werearrS 

rtdvedrpardon'"^""'  "-nedfately  executed  5  the  rea 
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\'  ^u  "J  '^M  Honry'8  flrst,  oaro  f 
a  wll!i  J^'^'l"^  measures  did  ho  tako  to  secure  hia  power  f 
8.  Who  counterfeited  the  person  of  the  EarJ  of  Warwick  f 
*•  ?yjg:Jom  was  Simnel  joined  f  *"''  ' 

7:  WhTt'SJcSSlirnoI?"'"''^^  ^'''^'^  ••«^^'"«'»  ' 

^*  ^^SiZf?  '^'^  i°«""ection  ?  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  tho 

!?■  wSn^wi^^K^^P^f*""^  ^*8  n«^  undertaken  » 
lo  w?   -^^  chosen  to  personate  tho  duke  of  York  » 

1?*  wS^'"!*"'?f^i?'''"''*"  *o  personate  him  ?  " 

13.  Who  were  his  abettors  ? 

16  What  wi.'«.«feT^i-^H°"'^"^^"  this  occasion  f 
XX}.  wnat  waa  the  fate  of  those  who  opposed  the  king  f 
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^mes  ^jacked  the  cause  of  that  weak  crincn 
Warbeok  that  Flemish  oounterS^' 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  tho  cheat.— 5co«. 

1.  (A.  D.  1494.)  The  young  adventurer,  thus  findint*  hu 
hopes  frustrated  in  England,\ent  next  to  try  his  fortune 
'•1  Scotland.     In  that  country  his  luck  seemp/oI^oL     ;l 
m  England-^ames  IV.,  the^M^g  ofThaT^'^.  ntrfr^^^^^^^^^^ 
him  with  great  cordiality.    He  was  seduced  tot Whf 
story  of  his  birth  and  adventn-os;  and  he  carried  ^7  con 
fidence  so  far    as  to  give  him  in  marriage  iSyCaherine 
Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  "and  a  nea/kin" 
woman  ^his  own~a  young  lady  enfi'nent  for  vSue  at 
well  as  beauty.     2.  But  not  content  with  these  Sance 
of  favour    he  was  resolved  to  attempt  setting  him  on  tho 

p/rr'^^fi^?^^^^^-    ^'  ^.^«  "^t"-^"y  expected  th™t,   upon 
Perkm's  first  appearance  in  that  kingdoiCall  the  friends  0 
the  house  of  tork  would  rise  in  his  favour.     TJnon  th^f 
ground,  therefore,    the  king  of  Scotland  entered  Cland 

7^t  V^°^«^<?«  ™y.  and  proclaimed  tlie  youn<.  adven 
turer wherever  he  went.     Rnf  P^,.t;«>., ...  .?.      ° . »"\e". 
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tion,  none  were  foufftoSn^hisv^^^^^^^  '"  ''^''^^ 

Flemings,  whonow  desired  to  hi  ir^^  recent.on  from  the 
resolved  to  continue  h««chom.nfP'^°'  ^'>*^  *''^  English, 
fuge  among  the  wild«  an  1  f^'uZeloTSlT'  "a"!'^^  '^ 
Impatjont  of  an  inactive  lifn  h!!  k  i  /  ®'*"'^-  ^•^-  '497. 
his  followers,   Herne    SkelL      ^5'^^,^^^  with 

tradesmen  5  ancfbrthoir  fe  j.^re J^'^f ^'   '^''"^  ^^''^ken 
tions  of  the  Cornifihnien    and  t  n?^  ''^  *^^  ^^^^■ 

pearance  among  them  at  Bc^mfrl  'n  "'''*  '"^^  »»'«  **P- 
populace,  tothenSer  of  ttTe/h^''  ^T^"'  *^«"  ^he 
standard.  4.  Elate"  with  thh  ,.^  "'*"*^'  ^^^^^^  *^  his 
took  on  him,  for  the  first  t^m.  fr^'?,"'"  *>^  «"cce8s,  he 
Fourth,  king'of  EnSand  and  nV  ^^  ^'^'l''^  Richard' the 
his  adherents  to  llnSh  he'  1.  ^k  '"^''  ^^^  «P'"t«  of 
Exeter.    Finding  theTnaiten^^^^^^  ««<*«  of 

admit  him  and  going  i^^p?ovfded  wl  a^^^^  '"  T^r^g  *« 
entrance,  lie  broke  Ip  the  s  e^e  of  Fv  f  "^'^i^  ^^'^«  ^n 
Taunton.    6.    His  foUowers    fv  i^V'  *"^  '""^  *^ 
seven  thousand  men    and  nnnT..  i     *'"?^^    amounted  to 
causej  buthisheart^iSffu^Vbef^^^  .^'^ 

of  brmging  his  men  into  the  fiof      ,/' ;l' .^r*^  '"«*«ad 
them,  and  took  sanctuary  in  tK  .  P^^ately  deserted 

and  explain  all  the  circun  e  Xf  Jv^''- ^"^^  *o  ^'^^-^'^ 
affairs  being  altogetheT des^^^^^^^^  im^sture.     His 

offer  without  hesitation  «n5^-f I  i^^/n^braced  the  king's 
being  desiroLofterCr  '^^  ^^^^t^^^J-  He/ry 
conducted  through  tL  s^^S^^^^^^  to  court,  and 

triumph,  amidst'the  deSn  aL  ?  ""u '"  .*  ^^"^  ^^  ™ock    ^ 
which  he  bore  with  the  S  ^  ?  •«  T^^^  ?^  ^^'^  populace, 
was  then  compdS  to  siTi  oofff'?  resignation^^.  He 
and  conduct,  whiS  was  Irinted  /n/T  ""^  ^^  ^^'"^^^  life 
the  nation  j  Wt  it  ..ZZT^±Tt^'?^l^i.'^^onghout 

-3^  oi explaimng  his  pretend«i"i^stS::TMlt  SSl 
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mofe  doubtful  than  before :  and  this  youth's  real  pretensions 
are  to  this  very  day  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
Alter  attempting  once  or  twice  to  escape  from  custody,  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn;  and  several  of  his  adherents  suf- 
lered  the  same  ignominious  death. 

8.  There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  but 
plots,  treasons,  msurrections,  impostures,  and  executions: 
and  It  18  probable  that  Henry's  severity  proceeded  from 
the  contmual  alarm  in  which  they  held  him.  It  is  certain 
JS^i^^^P'ince  ever  loved  peace  more  than  he:  and  much 
ottheill-will  of  his  subjects  arose  from  his  attempts  to 
repress  their  inclinations  for  war.  The  usual  preface  to  all 
his  treaties  was,  "That,  when  Christ  came  into  the  world 
r>eace  was  sung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world,  peace 
was  bequeathed."  ;  *-    vc 

*i,^'  ■?n.^^^  *V  ?^°S  two  points  in  view:  one  to  depress 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt  and  humanise 
tne  popu  ace.  With  this  view  he  procured  an  act,  by  which 
the  nobihty  were  granted  a  power  of  disposing  of  their 
estates;  a  law  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  commons,  and  not 
disagreeable  even  to  the  nobles,  since  they  had  thus  an  im- 
maliate  resource  for  supplying  their  taste  for  prodiffalitv 
and  answering  the  demands  of  their  creditors.  The  blow 
reached  them  in  their  posterity  alone ;  but  they  were  too 
Ignorant  to  be  affected^by  such  distant  distresses. 

10.    He  was  not  remiss  also  in  abridging  the  pope's 
power,  while  at  the  same  time  he  professed  the  utmost  sub- 
mission to  his  commands,  and  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
clergy.     But  while  he  thus  employed  his  power  in  lowerin<^- 
the  influence  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  he  was  using  ever°y 
^L.    .^i*^".^  the  privileges  of  the  people.    In  ftct,  his 
greatest  efforts  were  directed  to  promote  trade  and  commerce 
because  they  naturally  introduced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
disengaged  them  from  all  dependence,  except  upon  the  laws 
and  the  king.     11.  Before   this  great  era,  all  our  towns 
owed  their  origin  to  some  strong  castle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  some  powerful  lord  generally  resided.     These 
were  at  once  fortresses  for  protection,  and  prisons  for  all 
sorts  of  crimina  s.    In  this  castle  there  was  usually  a  ear- 
riscn  armed  and  provided,  depending  entirely  on  the  noble- 
man 8  support  and  assistance.     12.  To  these  seats  of  pro- 
tection,  artificers,    victuallers,   and  shopkeepers  naturally 
resorted,  and  settled  on  some  adjacent  spot,  to  furnish  the 
.«.->,«»„  aixcuuatiia  vvifcU  au  ine  necessaries  they  might 
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^$^'0^^!"^%^^^  in  the 

t«d^Sriftr  S^^^^^^  ^^erfnf 

open  counti^brn Ut     13   H^^^^  ^"^  '"^'"''^  *he 

the  towns  from  such  «\j  i\,^  endeavoured  to  brin.. 

habitants  tH  more  comSir-f"^^  by  inviting  the  in^ 
teach  them  frugality  Tnd  a  w""^*'*""* .  ^"  ^"empted  to 
own  example,-  W'never  on'oe  orS'^Jt  ^^  ^^'^'  ^^  J"« 
merchant  in  ill  his  treatTes':°t\ri^^^^  of  the 

ciwL1l7hi'S?vrs  t^'-^  -~at  measure, 
out  constrint^he  noWp«  Inf  ^^^^^^  P^  *^^^^  ^^xes  with- 
alone  inflicTng  punrshmenf  tl^^^  subordination,  the  la^vs 
dependent  of  the  Dowe^?^^     ^''^°'  beginning  to  live  in- 

the^pint  of  facCtlSrinTl'^  ''""'''^'f^^ 
fearmgEnglandorseekirKrifaniifo'       ?   ^*^^®^goers    ejther 

approaches%fhis  eS  and^ed  o^^^^^^^     ^'}^^^J^  *^  «^«  "^« 

(A.  D.   1509,)  havW  £ved  fiftv  f^  ^^''^  ^ 

twenty-three.  ^        "*  ^^^"^^^  ^^a^S;    and  reigned 

cte^^^^^^^^  beneficial 

people,  that  many  historians  havrattriEiedf^^^  ^^  ^^,« 

a  la\ger  share  of  wisdom  and  vSrthant^  If  T^'T^' 
He  was  a  faithless  friend  rLfir  «.!  '^  J'''*^^  ^^«  ^^e. 
to  an  amiable  consoT an  unltifnl  ""^^  ^  ^"-^"^  ^"«^^nd 
mother,  a  careless  father  and  «n  '^'^  '"^  ^^"  venerable 
mainta  ned  ceace  Wnn  f'l  -  ^'^.  ""generous  master.  He 
expenses  ofCrhrinci^^^^^  disinclined  him  to  the 

through  jealousy'of  the  nobt^an^^  i"^*^^^  W^^ 

encroachments  Lause  t^ey  inUrfe^^^^^^^^^  P^P^^ 

ordinate  love  of  monev  am   nnLw      V^^  ^^^  ^^«s-     ^n- 
of  York*  were  hi?rn?fnS      unrelenting  hatred  of  the  house 

anhis  vicrandhLfebTer"''  ""'  '^^^  chief  sources  of 
vailed  principally  on  thoaKorifvn?«i'''i**''' ^'P^'^'O"  seoms  to  ha?o VrS- 
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QuesUomfor  Uxamimiim* 

*•  ^^iKSms*?®  ^*"'"*  adventurer  try  his  fortttno  f  imd  what 

*•  "^heSlSfflaW  *"  ^^"*'*°'^'  ^^«*  ^  ^"«^'-  ft**-™ 
4.  What  title  di^Perkin  assnino  T 
6.  What  was  his  conduct  afterwards  f 
?■  ?i^''?*'  mannw  did  Henrj  treat  him  ? 
7i  Uf  What  nature  was  his  confession,  and  what  his  ftte  f 
*•  whl?l^^*l?*"'^  proceeded  Henry's  severity? 
What  was  his  usual  preikoe  to  hisireaties  r 

»h-?'T*^?i?°P°"^'*  ^^^^ch  Kenryhad  always  in  Ticw   and 
1ft  Ti^^i*.5^?:°  **L**.**®P""ae  to  attain  them  ?  ^  '  "^" 

11   19  n«*      5^  abridge  the  power  of  the  pope  ? 

la!  14  Sw^hl^lf  *•  ^^J^*J'"  **»«  state  of  the  towns  in  Enriand  f 

18,  X4.  ^^Jat  means  did  Henryjoivilize  his  country  t    "^K'™**  ^ 

When  did  the  king  die  and  what  was  his  Character  f 
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.  Pmes.     A.D. 

Innocent  Vllt....  1484 
Alexander  VI.. . .  .1492 

PiusIIL.. 1503 

Julius  in 1503 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Frederick  II 1440 

MaximilianI 1493 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Bafazetn. 1481 


Kings  of  France. 

Charles  VIII 1483 

Louis  XII 1498 

Kinq^  Qiteen  of  Spain 
Ferdinand  *  the 

Catholic,  and 

Isabella 1475 

^^ngsqf  Portugal. 
John 1481 


Emanuel 1495 

Kmg  qf  Denmark  and 

Sweden. 
John 1481 

Kings  of  Scotland, 

James  III 1460 

James  IV 1439 


palpable  absurdities,  that  Henry  himself  never  made  use  of  if  in  ««« 

2^nfp±i^';i^'*'?"°'^'-    ^^^^^'  *»»«  PewoJs  X  we?l  said  to  havJ 
confessed  the  murder  were  never  brought  to  trial  for  the  crimP 

.jl^'f  "*^^'  evidencebrought  forward  on  the  side  of  HenrJ  is  the  confes- 
sion  ext,orted  from  Warbeck  after  he  was  made  prisoner    Like  thA  S 
S 1^^"  taternal  evidence  of  its  own  falXod,  Sgh  the  unfoS: 
ftn^th«  n^h'S?"??  ^'^t"  *"»\?  repeated  it  at  the  time  ofiisdSath 
On  the  other  side  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  ducheM  of  iVnr«,nH„ 

«5v  SSH  i?T.^h*^,SL°  5°«l!?J«  "^o"'^^  for  joining  ifsu^h  a  f?ulc?S 

J^fJ^«^i°nf  il''*K**'"***°,V^?®*"o^ne»««  J  and  ^  say  nShinir  of  SB 
of  fnends  of  the  house  of  York,  we  have  the  nejratiyo  ev^d  An^A  n?f  hiVi™ 

known  whether  it  was  her  son  or  not  that  stood  before  her     But  Ron^ 
Jw  iS?^«Hl\''f  ™  *°  P!«T?^*  «««»» an  interview  rand  the  iirfere^e  .? 
iS^n^^fTX-J^Jl^e*^^^^^^^^^ 
me^"J£f'l^®.^i'rinM-*l?*l*'®®°'*^^»'^«d  into  three  diflTerent  govern- 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

HENRY  VHI. 
Bom  1101.  iWed  January  28  1S47    »«     * 

SECTION  I. 

age,  undertook  thi  Government  of  fi^^t""'^  ^^a'  of  his 
was  at  the  head  of  a  forSable  amv  m  ^*k  ^^°'°-    ^«  ^^ 
and  as  a  war  with  France  wis  thS.^^  thousand  strong, 
Redetermined  to  head  WorcLTr  fl^'*''"^'^*^^^ 
kingdom.    2.  But  France  was  not  thr^^  Ti^T^  ^  ^^a* 
the  Swiss,  in  another  quX    t?thf^f  ^^^^^^^  alone: 
men  were  preparing  to  invadi    it     'Tm"*^"S^^  thousand 
Arragon,  wfom  no  tFeatL  Pnn  w  J  !.  "^^'^^   Ferdinand    of 
a  conveient  opportunity^^^^^^^^  for 

Never  was  the  fcnch  monaSh^ in^  5 -^/'^^  ^  advantage, 
but  the  errors  of  its  asaXn^Drc^ut^^^v^'^'T*  *  ^i^'^ation  j 
an  ostentatious  but  ineffectuT^  -''^  ^^^^^-  3.  After 
eluded  between  the  two  wim«  ^^5V  t^«ce  was  con- 
to  dissipate,  in  more  pea^efuf  foS  *f")?  ^'-^^  ^°«'^«^«d 
which  had  been  amassdl  l^This  nr!^!?'''^  '^"'"'^^^  «"**^« 
rent  purposes.  ^    ^  predecessor  for  very  diffe- 

enLsLf KyHlml^'tL^''  ^'^^"^«  ^^  ^^«  one  hand 
petitions  exhaSt:  'hTs\et,S  repeated  ex 

natural  to  suddosg  thl  rjJ     •  •  ."  ^^®  <^*^er.    As  it  was 

byhis  father,Td?rectVm  Zlmlr'^V'T  ''^^^^^ 
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Thomas,  afterwards  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  seemed  to  second 
him  m  his  favourite  pursuits.  6.  Wolsey  was  a  minister 
whocomplied  v^th  all  his  master's inclinatLrand  flattered 
him  in  every  scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and  impetuous 
temper  was  moaned.  He  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentle- 
man at  Ipswich.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  so  early,  that'  he 
was  a  bachelor  at  fourteen,  and  at  that  time  was  called  the 
boy  bachelor.  He  rose  by  degrees,  upon  quitting  colle-o, 
Irom  one  preferment  to  another,  till  he  was  made  rector  of 
Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  children  he 
t^  ninrwi.  Q  ^^  was  soon  recommended  as  chaplain 
^J:t'^  ^  Seventh  j^Lnd  being  employed  by  that  mo- 
narch ma  secret  negociation  respecting  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the 
king  s  satisfaction,  and  obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence 

«fnn  tlf"^^'  -r^-  ^^t^  P"°\''  ^^^^°g  gi^^^  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Brussels 

v!S  ^VJtT^  ?  ^^'^  ^^f""  *h^^^  ^^y«  t«  «ee  Wolsey  present 
himself  before  him;  and  supposing  he  had  been  delinquent, 
began  to  reprove  this  delay.    Wolsey,  however,  surprised 
him  with  an  assurance  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Brus- 
sels, and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all  his  majesty's  com- 
mands.   8.  His  despatch  on  that  occasion  procured  him  the 
deanery  ofLincoln:  and  in  this  situation  it  was  that  he 
was  mtroduced  by  f-ox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  young 
king  s  notice,  m  hopes  .that  he  would  have  talents  to  sup 
plant  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  the  favourite  at  that  time  • 
and  in  this  Fox  was  not  out  in  his  conjectures.     Presently 
after  being  introduced  at  court,  he  was  made  a  privy  council- 
lor;  and  as  such  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ingratia- 
ting himself  with  the  young  king,  as  he  appeared  at  once 
complying,  submissive,  and  entreprising.     9.  Wolsev  used 

frC  *^'"i'  ^T'^^  *^  the  royal  temper;  hfsung, 
laughed,  and  danced  with  every  libertine  of  the  court- 
neither  his  own  years,  which  were  nearly  forty,  nor  his 

fifJ^  f  ^r  fZ^^T^'  T'^  ^"^y  restraint  upon  him,  or 
tended  to  check  by  ill-timed  severities  the  gayety  of  his 
companions  To  such  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch  us 
Henry,  qualities  of  this  nature  were  highly  pleasing :  and 
Wolsey  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  cliief  favourite,  and 
1  a"^^^^^  intrusted  the  chief  administration  of  affairs 
10.  Ihe  people  began  to  see  with  indignation  the  new 
tavourite  s  mean  condescensions  to  the  king,  and  his  arro- 
e>««vv  v^j  nicmacivuH.     Ihey  nad  long  regarded  the  vicioug 
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tobnnganewodiumuDonthftM.n^^  T  f^^^^e^s  served 
object  of  the  people's  Sike'*  Ht^'ctracL*^>:^^^^  '^^ 
placed  m  a  more  conepicuoua  tv?nf  Tvt.l'  .,^'"2  ^^w 
mamfest  itself  the  more  n  iSlV'^^'i'.^^^y  ^g»«  to 
but  still  more  magnZ^nt  in  h?«  ^  ^^^  ''^  ^".'  acquisitions, 
pacity,  but  still  moreTnWn^i^-''^"'^'  ^^  extensive  ca^ 
of  power,  but  «ilKe  «r±^^^  ^"^bitious 

gaging,  persuasive  and  nf/^v,  ^f  g^oryj  insinuating,  en- 
commtnding:  ffi.htv  to  h  «  '  *'"!"'  1^^^'  elevatedfand 
(lependentsfVpressive  fo  }ll  ^'^^^  t"*  ^^^^e  ti  his 
Wends  J  more  gEous  tWr  ^f  ?^  i'"*  ^^^'^1  to  his 
ascendant  in  evfry Tnterco^^^  '^""^^  *«  *ate  the 

liis  real  superiority  '"'  *""*  ^^^'^  ^«0"gl^  not  to  cover 

inidiniVeXdof  "e^o^^^^  ^/^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^b 

with  Francis  the  p/rst  of  Frf^l  '^"^  T^^.^  ^^ 
methods  to  work  unon  ll  ,      -J^'  ""^^  ^^  ^^^en  many 
In  consequence  of  that  monlS'  ^\^  ^' ^^''  «"«<^««deY 
suaded  by  the  cardinal  f^^  -f  '^3^^^^^  Henry  was  per- 

Andres,  {;carCalais°?v?thin  The  F^^^^^^  ^"^^^s  and 

to  Henry  for  crossing  Se  sea  ^    ^  P^^^'  '°  compliment 

Question  for  Examinaiion. 
•  ^K';a  fa-u^d  Henzy  the  Eighth  on 

SECTION  n. 
-"'■  by 'th;  \™"il„t"lr°^_i««'«- "  deflanc.  had  been 
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f/^c»s,  with  fourteen  aide,  would  be  ready  in  the  plains 
Sit  3^?  ^  answer  all  comers,  that  werJ  gentlemCa? 
tilt  and  tournay.*  Accordingly,  the  monarohs  now  all 
gorgeously  apparelled,    enter^^'the   liXoniorsXack 

rn^f  .^    yancis.    2.    They  were  both  at  that  time  the 

ineir  expertness  in  mihtary  exercises.  Tht  ladiPH 
werethe  judges  in  thesefeatsofcWvW,  and  tWpu'aie^^^^^ 
to  the  encounter  whenever  they  thouiht  orooer     Tn  thp.n 

Sthie^ls^uL'r"^^^^^ 

we?e  nnii^tlT  i^}^^  iinmense  treasures  of  the  late  king 

Tlti  «,?i  of ''''  *^'  P^'P^-  ^-  Hi«  fi'^^  <^ar«  was  to  gS 
benefol^Z   ^TT^^fi^^  P"^P^^  ^^d«'  the  title  of  a 

mortmcation  of  being  considered  as  a  free  gift.    Henrv  litH^ 

eniovment'o^fT  "^^"^  ^'^^  '^^''^^  ^'^^^^  be  hKe 
sitK  hi«  «V;.^TT'.*^^'  minister  met  with  some  op^ 
Tftf  ^^**<^e^Pt?  to  levy  these  extorted  contributiohT 

der^  he  fc  ^T"^  Tl*-^^  a  considerable  sum  from  th^ 
clergy,   he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  house  of  com 

maSded*^"V  W^  ^'^  ^"°^  ^^^  ^^^'  '^^  supplL  he  d" 
manded.     5.  Wolsey  was  at   first  highly  offended  at  iC\r 

parsimony   and  desired  to  be  heard  fn  fhe  house;    but  1 

thatZistb^^^^^^^^^  ^^d  const/tution  of 

inat  august  body,  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  Dermitted 

berf  This'St^'l  ^^'7r^  ^'  ^'^  been  elecKem 
;     Ihis  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  reian   t^ 

Sst  pat^eS  "^L^  -aster  ofthe  debars  in  mrliament.  ?olsey 
first  paved  the  way,   and,  unfortunately  for  the  kingdom 

on  by  WoW ^L^ST'^^^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^'''  ^^«  <^arried 
vuoy  woisey,  lor  the  king  was   contented  to  Iorp   inih,. 

fe'IJ^rr  A^'  nnstresses,%ll  the  complaints  of  his  sul 
jects;  and  the  cardinal  undertook  to  keen  him  ignorant 
in  order  to  continue  his  uncontrolled  authority  But  now 
aperiod  was  approaching  that  was  to  put  Ifind  ^  S 

al^S£<fl?£S!*  ^«t^*«d  »>y  ^'^  ^  of  Gevmny,  A.D,  819,  ana 
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minister's  s-jorbitant'  nower  On^  «*•  *i. 
naiy  and  important  rStion«  fW  *^^  ""^'^  «^Pao«li. 
attention  of  rSan  v^^bZTtZ  f^.  ^T  ««»P%«i  the 
no  less  a  change  than  th^  ^T      .•  ^^ecution.    This  was 

in^jpositionsofXctrchV^^^^^^^^       7.  The  vicS  S 

he  gave  a  commission^fo?  sell^fi^^''^'^^  undertaking, 
hat  had  often  been  tried  beforf  ^8^"^^^"'''  *  P'^^^^^ 
the  p  Tpchaser  from  the  JX^ofn.'J;  ^^^^^  ^^re  to  free 
serve  even  for  one's  iriS    if  S?  "^'^Z  ^??  ^^«^  ^ould 
tion.    The  Augustine  fri^s^V^P^tS^^^^^^       *^f  ^^^^^- 
Saxony,  to  preach  the  induLn^s  and  L'^Jt  ?'^P%ed  in  ' 
derived    both  profit   and    consSerlt  on     h/.^'!.^"'^  ^^ 
minister,  supposing  that  theXd  found  An^iV  ?^   ^^'^ 
of  secreting  the  nfoney,  traSed  ^1  h.V'^l'?''  ^^'^^« 
ment  from  them  to  the  Dnmkfcana  t    iZ'-^T  ?°^P^^^- 
professor  m  the  university  o?WirtemVrf*  ^"^^'^  ^*"*^«'^ 
tme  monk,  and  one  nf  thiJl    V^^^^^"^*^rg,  was  an  Aueu^ 

the  sale  of  LdXen/es  f^^^^^^  ''''^''^  '^^'  transfef  of 
began  to  shevv  W??n*^^^^^^  T  '''^'^*^  ^^^^^^^r.  He 
efficacy  5  and  being  naSjv  of^/r'"^^^  ^S«^«t  their 
voked  byopposltioCTe  iS^^^^  and  pro- 

the  pope  himself.  Being  drivTnhaTbv  V  '  ^"^^""^^^  ^^ 
still  as^  he  enlarged  his  reading  in  5^  ^'^  adversaries, 
tenets^he  discovered  somenew  abn^I^''  *^  ^"PP^^*  his 
church  of  Rome  10  Tn  fl-  J  ^"^®  ^^  ^^ror  in  the 
Henry  to  IbT^nipL  on  .,th'^"^^^^  ''^^'  *^«  ^^te  of 
had  given  him  the  education  nA  uT  ^'^  ^^^^^r.  who 
be  instructed  in  schS  dStv  tHoVf^'  ^'"^'"'^  ^^^o 
pal  object  of  learned  inqufrf'  Henrv  ^^  T  *^^  I'""^^- 
convince  the  world  of  his  abUitiefinTA/^''^^^^'  ^^"^"S  *<> 
the  pope's  permission  to  ^^d^ ^o^^^  ^t2^^ 

ATeSnSeJlv'ku^"  tI^  °^?*-  A«g"««ne,  prescribed  th«n,  k 
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had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication.  11.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  king  defended  the  seven  sacraments, 
out  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  shewed  some  dexterity 
in  this  science,  though  it  is  thought  that  Wolsey  had  the 
chief  hand  in  directing  him.  A  book  being  thus  finished  in 
haste,  it  was  sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  approbation,  which 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  wrould  not  be  withheld.  The 
pontiff,  ravished  with  its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared 
it  to  the  labours  of  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine,  and  re- 
warded the  author  of  it  with  the  title  of  defender  op  the 
FAITH ;  little  imagining  that  Henry  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
most  terrible  enemies  that  ever  the  church  of  Rome  had  to 
contend  with. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1,  2.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  congress  that  took  place  in  the  plaiQs 

ofPicardy. 
S.  In  what  manner  were  the  late  king's  treasures  exhausted  ? 

4.  How  were  the  king's  coffers  replenished? 

5.  What  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  render  the  king  master  of  the 

debates  in  parliament  f 

6.  Why  did  Wolsey  endeavour  to  keep  the  king  ignorant  of  the  com- 

plaints of  his  subjects  ? 

7.  Wnat  practices  led  to  the  Reformation? 

9.  In  what  manner  did  Luther  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences ? 

10, 11.  What  was  the  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  what  was  his 
reward  ? 


SECTION  m. 


When  thunderstruck,  that  eagle  Wolsey  fell.— Foitn^. 

1.  (A.  D.  1527.)  Henry  had  now  been  eighteen  years 
married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  who  had  befen  brought 
over  from  Spain,  and  married  to  his  eldest  brother,  who 
died  a  few  months  after.  But,  notwithstanding  the  submis- 
sive deference  paid  for  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  Hen- 
ry's marriage  with  this  princess  did  not  pass  without  scru- 
ple and  hesitation,  both  on  his  own  side  and  on  that  of  the 
people.  2.  However,  his  scruples  were  carried  forward, 
though  perhaps  not  at  first  excited  by  a  motive  much  more 

Eowerful  than  the  tacit  suggestion  of  his  conscience.    It 
appened  that  among  the  maids  of  honour  then  attending 
the  queen,  there  was  one  Anna  Bullen,  the  daughter  of  sir 

TV>/>^v>oo  T}ii1lap       a     <»ontlo""»OT»     O^  'li'>tin/»+iriTj       an/1    va\ntr\rl    +/^ 

most  of  the  nobility.    He  had  been  employed  b^  the  king 
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in  several  embassies,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.    3.  The  beauty  of  Anna  surpassed  what- 
ever had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  voluptuous  court  j  and 
her  education,  which  she  had  received  at  Paris,  set  off 
her   personal    charms.    Henry,    who  had  never   learned 
the  art  of  restraining  any  passion  that  he  desired  to  gra- 
tify, saw  and  loved  herj  but,  of  course,  could  not  marry 
her  without  previously  divorcing  his  wife,   queen  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon.    4.  This  obstacle,   therefore,  he  hardly 
undertook  to  remove;   and  as  his  own  queen  was  now 
become   hateful  to  him,  in  order  to  procure    a  divorce, 
he  alleged  that  his  conscience  rebuked  him  for  having 
so   long  been   married  to   the  wife   of  his   brother.    In 
this  pretended    perplexity,   therefore,    he    applied  to   Cle- 
ment the  Seventh,  who  owed  him  many  obligations,  desir- 
ing him  to  dissolve  the  bull  of  the  former  pope,  which  had 
given  him  permission  to  marry  Catherine :  and  to  declare 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  holy  see,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  law  so  strictly  enjoined  in  Scripture.     5. 
The  unfortunate  pope,  unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
fuse, continued  to  promise,  recant,  dispute,  and  temporize: 
hoping  that  the  king's  passion  would  never  hold  out  during 
the  tedious  course  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy.    In  this 
he  was  entirely  mistaken.     Henry  had  been  long  taught  to 
dispute  as  well  as  he,  and  quickly  found  or  wrested  many 
texts  in  Scripture  to  favour  his  opinions,  or  his  passions. 
6.    Daring  the  course  of  a  long  perplexing  negotiation,  on 
the  issue  of  which  Henry's  happiness  seemed  to  depend,  he 
had  at  first  expected  to  find  in  his  favourite  Wolsey  a  warm 
defender  and  a  steady  adherent:  but  in  this  he  found  him- 
self mistaken.     Wolsey  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  much  the 
same  dilemma  with  the  pope.     On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
to  please  his  master  the  king,  from  whom  he  had  received 
a  thousand  marks  of  favour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
feared  to  disoblige  the  pope,  whose  servant  he  more  imme- 
diately was,  and  who,  besides,  had  power  to  punish  his  dis- 
obedience.    7.   He  therefore,   resolved  to  continue   neuter 
in  the  controversy ;  and,  though  of  all  men  the  most  haughty, 
he  gave  way  on  this  occasion  to  Campeggio  the  pope's  nun- 
cio, in  all  things,  pretending  a  deference  to  his  skill  in  canon 
law.    Wolsey' s  scheme  of  temporizing  was  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  king;  but  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to  stifle  his 
resentment,  until  he  could  act  with  more  fatal  certainty. 
0e  for  some  time  looked  gut  for  a  man  of  equal  abilities  and 
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leas  art ;  and  it  w»»  not  long  before  accident  threw  in  hia 
way  one  ThomoaGraniner,  of  grentw  talents,  and  probabl? 
ofmoEemtefffltj.  ' 

8.  Thus  Inding  himself  provided,  wiih  a  person  who 
could  supply  Wolsey's  place,  he  appeared  leas  reserved  in 
his  resentments  against  that  prelate.    The  attorney-general 
was  ordered  to  prepare  a  bUl  of  indictmept  against  him :  and 
^e  was  soon  after  commanded  to  resign  the  great  seal. 
Lriraes  are  easily  found  out  against  a  fevourite  in  disgrace, 
and  the  courtiers  did  not  feil  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his 
errors.    He  was  ordered  to  depart  &om  York  pkee  palace ; 
and  all  hw  furniture  and  plate  were  converted  to  the  king'a 
use.    9.  The  laventory  of  his  goods  being  taken,  they  were 
tound  tOi  exceed  even  the  most  extravagant  purmises.    He 
was  soon  after  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at 
tne  king's  command,  for  high  treason,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  conducting  him  from  York,  where  he  then  resided, 
to  London,  in  order  to  take  his  trial.    10.  He  at  first  refused 
to  comply  with  the  requisition,  as  being  a  cardinajl :  but  find- 
ing the  earl  bent  on  perfcwming  his  commission,  he  com- 
plied, and  set  out  by  easy  journeys  to  London,  to  appear  as 
a  criminal,  where  he  had  acted  as  a  king.    In  his  way  he 
stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's:  where  one 
day,  at  dmner,  he  was  taken  ill,  not  without  violent  suspi- 
cions of  having  poisoned  himself.    Being  brought  forward 
irom  thence,  he  with  much  difficulty  reached  Leicester  ab- 
bey: where  the  monks  coming  out  to  meet  him,  he  said, 
i^  atiier  Abbot.  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you:'' 
and  immediately  ordered  his  bed  to  be  prepared.    11,  As 
ills  disorder  increased,  an  ofiicer  being  placed  near  him,  at 
once  to  guard  and  attend  him,  he  spoke  to  him  a  little  before 
he  expired  to  this  effect:  "Had  I  but  served  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.    But  this  is  the  just  reward  I 
must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study:  not  regard- 
ing my  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince."  He  died 
soon  after,  in  all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  left  a  life 
which  had  all  along  been  rendered  turbid  by  ambiUon,  and 
wretched  by  mean  assiduities. 

12.  The  tie  that  held  Henry  to  the  church  being  thus 
broken,  he  resolved  to  keep  no  farther  measures  with  the 
pontitt.  He,  therefore,  privately  married  Anna  Bullen, 
V^x?  ¥.b^  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke:  the  duke 
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*.orfoI^,  uncle  to  thy  pew  queen,  her  father,  ^nd  Dr. 
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Death  of  Quoen  Catharine  of  Arragon. 

STo^o^j:  ^'"^  P'?f  ^P',  ^^  ^^^  ceremony.  Soon  after,  cir- 
cnmstances  compelled  him  publicly  to  own  hia  marriage ; 
nni*?f'^''^  his  disobedience  to  the  pope  with  an  appear- 
?^^^f  "!?P^'  ^^  ^^''^^  ^^^^  ^''  beautiful  bride  thVSugh 
kn^l«"w  ^  amagmficence  greater  than  ha<^  ever  be?n 
thpThn^.f''  *  ?"t  ^^'''"Sh  rfenry  had  thus  seceded  from 
ofthe^"efo'r^^^^^^^^^^  "^"^'"''^  ^^''''  ''  *^^  ^^^^^"^ 

r^i-L^^  ^u^  "'''''^^  ^^  ^"  ^^^"g  s^o^^  liin^  the  greatest 
nolrT-'  •'  ''l^^^^^  S^  ^^^^  *^  ^^P"^«  them  of  future 
PrZli/^-'T  ^™-  ^^  accordingly  empowered  Thomas 
tromwell,  who  was  now  made  secretary  of  state,  to  send 
commissioners  into  the  several  counties  of  England  to  inspect 

ronZr«  T!f'  ^''J  *^  '"P^^  ^'^'^  rigorous  exactness  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  such  as  were  resident  there. 

nf  II  ^P  T""^"*  was  readily  undertaken  by  some  creatures 
and  LlTJo-  '  "r^^^'  ^^^*,°"'  ^°°^^"'  P"«^'  C^age,  Peter, 
Hil^fli  • ''' '"^^'^  ?l'^'^  *^  ^^^^  discovered  monstrous 
whetW  fl?  "^^Y,«f  *he  religious  houses.  The  accusations, 
tW  nn         ''v  ''^'^'  T^^  "'Sed  with  great  clamour  against 

n^Z^TTTu''  ^"^  ^  S^"^^^^  ^^°"«^  ^as  excited  In  the 
nation  against  them. 

rotitnSnr  ft^^u'^'*!/?^''^^'*'^^^"'  H«"^/'«  first  wife  lived  in 
of  'r.T^Vf  l""  *l^^  ^*^^^^^  "^ti^  her  decease.  She  was  one 
w«"rJ^".u  '^^'^r^^^^^^^^'"^ng'^i8ii  history.  Her  charac- 
ter and  death  are  admirably  depicted  by  Shakspeare. 
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Questions  for  Examination^ 

^u  ™."'"  "®  afterward*  wlah  to  obtain  • 
What  description  Isgiven  or  Anna  Bullen  f 
What  pretonco  did  tfenry  allege  to  procure  a  dlyoroe  f 
What  wart  the  conduct  of  the  pope  f 

What  wore  tho  circumBtances  widlch  put  an  end  to  Wolaev'a  nowor  ? 
In  what  nmnnor  did  the  king  acttowarta  him  f  ^    ^   ^^  ^ 

VVhat  (     ount  iH  given  of  theinvoutory  of  hia  goods  f 
11   Snutl  w?'!!""^.-"''®*  preceded  tho  death  of  Wolaey  t 

it:  ^h\i  ira»,"u^*j  asfisser  *°  ^'°-^ ' 
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SECTION  IV. 

Tyrannic  cruelty,  rolnptuous  pride. 

Insatiable  licentiousnessi  and  guilt, 
So  Hbare  this  monarch,  we  can  ne'er  decide 

On  what  one  vice  his  ruling  with  was  built.— ZKMin. 

1.  (A.D.  1536.)    A  NEW  visitation  of  the  religions  houses 
was  soon  after  appointed,  and  fresh  crimes  were  also  pro- 
duced ;  so  that  his  severities  were  conducted  with  such  seem- 
ing justice  and  success,  that  in  less  than  two  years  he  became 
possessed  of  all  monastic  revenues.    These,  on  the  whole 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-fiv?,  of  which  twenty-eight 
had  abbots  who  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges 
were  demolished  in  several  counties  j  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  hospitals.     2.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  esta- 
blishments amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  national 
income.     But  as  great  murmurs  were  excited  by  some  on 
this  occasion,  Henry  took  care  that  all  those  who  could  be 
useful  to  him,  or  even  dangerous  in  case  of  opposition, 
should  be  sharers  in  the  spoil.     He  either  made  a  gift  of  the 
revenues  of  the  convents  to  his  principal  courtiers,  or  sold 
them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on 
very  disadvantageous  terms. 

3.  Henry's  opinions  were  at  length  delivered  in  a  law, 
which,  from  Its  horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed 
the  Bloody  Statute ;  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  who- 
ever, by  word  or  writing,  denied  transubstantiation,  whoever 
maintained  that  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary 
whoever  asserted  that  it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry 
whoever  alleged  that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken 
whoever  maintained  that  private  masses  were  unprofitable! 
or  tuataui-ieuiui:  confessiou  was  unueceasary,  should  be  found 
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fluoh  as  still  adherea  to  the  pope  thS  «toh?.»  -iH    k  '  *"'' 

kng  an,,  that  occasion  prr„,'eaS  *^,  t«  '  Jof  t 

to  marry  her.    Ac  wL'^wTlkn^i^lo';'^  ?™"'^  '^'"' 
prostituto  the  expression    wli  7  ln„.i  ',  "  "  '  '"^y  ^ 

I  marry  Jane  SevmoT'»ho  LTf      ■■'  '""^-  "*"  >'<'«'™»« 
of  honor  to  thequeer    '  ""■  """'  '"""  ''»^''  '""^ 

.   7.  In  tlie  meantime  her  enemies  were  not  rem;<,=  i„  .„• 
ing  an  accusation  against  her     Thr!l,Tt^  ,f  tf^  /,     J""' 

finrcLtnt-reTcSirSr^^ 
■^tc4rtr£?£^S9^--= 

"o  more  than  that  Rochford"had'b^;;yrW'lS;rorh:r 
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bed  before  some  comjMiny.    lO.  Part  of  the  charge  againat 
her  was,  that  she  had  declared  to  her  attendants  that  the  king 
never  had  her  heart:  which  was  considered  as  a  slander 
upon  the  throne,  and  strained  into  a  breach  of  law  by  statute, 
by  which  it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon 
the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue.    The  unhappy  queen,  though 
Unassisted  by  council,  defended  herself  with  great  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind  i  and  the  spectators  could  not  forbear 
declaring  her  entirely  innocent.    11.  She  answered  distinctly 
to  all  the  charges  brought  against  her :  but  the  kin^s  authority 
was  not  to  be  controlled  5  she  was  declared  guilty  and  her  sen- 
tence ran  that  she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  On  the  morning  of  her  execution,  her  sentence  being 
mitigated  into  beheading,  she  sent  for  Kingston©,  the  keeper 
of  the  Tower,  to  whom,  upon  entering  the  prison,  she  said, 
"Mr.  Kingstone,  I  hear  I  am  not  to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it  j  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  before  this  time,  and 
free  from  a  hfe  of  pain."    12.  The  keeper  attempting  to 
comfort  her  by  assuring  her  the  pain  would  be  very  littk 
she  replied,  "I  have  heard  the  executioner  is  very  expert : 
and  (clasping  her  neck  with  her  hands,  laughing  I  have  but 
a  little  neck."    When  brought  to  the  scatfold,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  her  child  Elizabeth's  welfare,  she  would  not 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  spectators  against  her  persecutors, 
but  contented  herself  with  saying  that  "she  was  come  to 
die  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law. "     13.  She  would  accuse 
none,  nor  say  anything  of  the  ground  upon  which  she 
wae  judged  J  she  prayed  heartily  for  the  king,  and  called 
him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince ;  that  he  had  always 
been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sc^rereignj  and  if  that  any 
one  should  think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired 
him  to  judge  the  best."    She  was  beheaded  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over,  as  much  more  expert 
than  any  in  England.     14.   The  very  next  day  after  her 
execution  he  married  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  his  cruel  heart 
being  no  way  softened  by  the  v.  retched  fate  of  one  that  bad 
been  so  lately  the  object  of  hip  warmest  affections.    He  also 
ordered  his  parliament  to  give  him  a  divorce  between  her 
sentence  and  execution^  and  thus  endeavoured  to  render 
Elizabeth,  the  onlj  child  he  had  by  her,  illegitimate,  as  he 
had  in  the  same  manner,  formerly,  Mary,  his  only  child  by 
queen  Catherine. 
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SECTION   V. 

Superior  Ciyiiiiier,  In  «  crowd  «Ioiie 

&«.  fl-tend.iup  wim  u»  rirtaJmSuea  om-BiWi.. 

ready  enough  to  follow  his  Wnptr!«n?    L       •       "^  .^^  ^®'® 
contmdictory  soever    L7R«^i'  ^"""^  inconsistent  or 

price  from  heing  a  blacksmith's  sonT^L  J  ^®  i^i^^'a  ca- 

of  K^^?     V?^i  '^'^^^^^^l  protection  only  from  the  lenitv 
whA  i^'oli'k"*    .^^^""«rc;  a  sciiuoimaster,  and  doctor  Barnes 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  Lambert's  exeSn,tltthe 
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seventy  oftheMrsecutingspiritj  and,  by  abillin  parliament, 
without  any  tnal^  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  discussing 
tlieological  questioDs  at  the  very  stake.  "With  Barnes  were 
executed  one  Gerrard,  and  Jerome,  for  the  same  opinions. 
Ihree  CathoLcs  also,  whose  names  were  Abel,  Feath^tone, 
andPowJl,  were  dragged  upon  the  same  hurdles  to  cxecu- 
tion }  and  who  declared  that  the  most  grievous  part  of  t^eir 
punishment  was  the  being  coupled  with  such  heretical  mis- 
creants as  were  united  in  the  same  calamity. 

6.  During  these  horrid  transactions,  Henry  was  resolved 
to  take  another  queeq,  Jane  Seymour  having  died;  and 
after  some  negotiations  upon  the  continent,  he  contract- 
ed marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  his  aun  being,  bv  her 
means,  to  fortify  his  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many.  6.  His  aversion,  however,  to  the  queen  secretlv 
jncreased  ever^  day  j  and  he  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
I5?vi  X  P^inaeininister  together.  He  had  a  strong  cause 
of  dishke  to  him  for  his  late  unpropitious  alliance  ;and  a 
new  motive  was  soon  added  for  increasing  his  displeasure. 
Hemry  had  fixed  his  afiection  on  Catharine  Howard,  niece 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  and  the  only  method  of  gratifying 
thw  new  passion  was,  as  in  the  former  cases,  discarding  the 

W^!^^i  T^f^  ^  ^*^®^  ""^"^  ^^'  »  °ew  one.    The  duke  of 
Xforfolk  had  long  been  Cromweirs  mortal  enemy,  and  eagerly 
embrac^this  opportunity  to  destroy  a  man  he  consider^  a^ 
his  rivaK    7.  He  therefore  made  use  of  all  his  niece's  arts 
toruin  the  favourite:  and  when  this  project  was  ripe  for 
execution,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to  arrest 
Cromvvell  for  high-treason.    His  disgrace  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  all  his  friends  forsoook  him,  except  Cranmer 
who  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Henry  in  his  behalf  as  no  otheJ 
man  in  the  kingdom  would  have  presumed  to  ofier.    How- 
ever, he  was  accused  in  parliament  of  heresy  and  treason; 
and  without  even  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  condemn- 
ed to  sufier  the  pains  of  death,  as  the  king  should  think 
proper  to  direct.    8.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold 
his  regard  for  his  son  hindered  him  from  expatiating  apon 
his  own  innocence.    He  thanked  God  for  bringing  hinS^  to 
death  for  his  transgressions:  confessed  he  had  oflen  been 
seduced,  but  that  he  now  died  in  the  Catholic  faith 

But  the  measure  of  Henry's  severities  was  not  yet  filled 
up.    He  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  mar- 

nave        Ha  tiraa    ark   no^rxH  ■.,.,*■  ^^    it-V     ±\.  '  -.' .  ... 

~^^^tl  ♦TM"'   ■"'  •'"iK":«if«  wis-u  Liiu  queens  aecouipiiau- 
ments,  that  he  gave  pubhc  thanks  for  his  feUcity,  and  desired 


^Mnt  vrtr. 
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king  was  at  York,  u^^'  fn Inf.n^J'iJ  ^"^*i^°-  TOle  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a  ma^f  the  nlmf  !?f  jonference  with  the 
Grander  at  London,  and.  fmm T  fj^^'^l'  waited  upon 
ter  who  had  been  servant  Hhtdn.'f'"^?*^^^  of  hia  ^s- 
folk,  he  gave  a  ver^^  sni^rfo,-       ^  duchess-dowager  of  Nor. 

her  cn^e,  she  denied  the  chlL  'Lf  ^2^^°^  5«^^«^e  to 
that  her  accomplices  were  he?  f !A,        afterwards,  finding 
cnme  in  part,  but  denTed  eoZ  neT""''- '^^  ^«°^^«sed  her 
Three  maids  of  honour  wS?.^  ^^5®  circumstances.     10 
still  further  allegS  ^^^i^^^^^  to  her  secrets,* 

such  confessions  as  tendettr.  L^^  ?°l^  ^^  t^^em  made 
crime.    The  servile  narliLl?"^^°*  '^^  mature  of  Zt 
the  queen's  crime  and^confS^   "^^S.  *^?°g  informed  of 
and  petitioned  the  kin^  tw  1 '  ^'^•''^^y  ^^^°^  l»er  guilty 
death ;  that  the  LSe^p^t  tv  mi^f  ^  ^^  Punishef  S 
lady  Rochford,   her  frl^dlL^^^.^^'''^'''^^  on  the 
grandmother,  \heduchei.3n.°°'^^^°*i   and  that  her 
with  her  fathW,mothrrfaX^^  ^^'«^^^^   t<«ethe 

as  havmg  been  privy  to  th^  nnl  »  ®^®^  °^®^  *'^d  women, 
participate  in  her  U^t^nt  W-/r'S^^"'''««'  «hou?i 
k'ng  was  most  gradrsirDieL./;*^  ^^''  P^^^ion  the 
condemned  to  death  b^an  act  of  t  «•  T^«5  ^hey  were 
same  time,  made  it  capital  for  111  ^^^''''^?'  ^^^^  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  criSa%  tf  ^^  fL  "  "^^<^«^J  ^l^eir 

as  she  had  WseTf^ap^er^tn  &!  ''  ^^^^'^^'' 


Quesiiomfor  ExaMnation. 

a  ^Po  favoured  the  RefQrn!-f!.«.n  -  »  «  tne 

J  back  to  pop€ 

1  What  waa  the  conse- 
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9.  In  what  maimer  wan  the  king  Informed  of  the  criminality  of  hia 
queen "  '         ° 

10.  Who  were  the  wltnesseg  that  allesed  her  iruilt  ? 

11.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  queen?         ^  b**"^  ' 


SECTION  VI. 


I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom 
For  the  dignity  of  the  whole  hodj.—Shakapear^, 

1.  (A.  D.  1543.)  In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
last  queen,  Henry  once  more  changed  his  condition,  by 
marrying  his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  who  was 
a  widow.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  lord  Latimer- 
and  was  considered  as  a  woman  of  discretion  and  virtue' 
She  had  already  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  managed 
this  capricious  tyrant's  temper  with  prudence  and  success'. 

Z.  Still,  how: /er,  the  king's  severity  to  his  subjects  con- 
tmued  as  fierce  as  ever.  For  some  time  he  had  been  incom- 
moded by  .n  ulcer  in  his  leg;  the  pain  of  which,  added  to 
his  corpulence  and  other  infirmities,  increased  his  natural 
irascibility  to  such  a  degree,  that  scarcely  any  of  his  domes- 
tics  approached  him  without  terror.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  any  who  diflfered  from  him  in  opinion 
should,  a  this  time  particularly,  hope  for  pardon. 

3.  Though  his  health  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  im- 
placable cruelties  were  not  the  less  frequent.    His  resentment 
was  diffused  indiscriminately  to  allj  at  one  time  a  protes- 
tant,  and  at  another  a  catholic,  were  the  objects  of  his  se- 
venty.    The  duke  of  Norfolk,   and   his   son,   the   earl  of 
Surrey,  were  the  last  that  felt  the  injustice  of  the  tyrant's 
groundless  suspicions.    4.  The  duke  was  a  nobleman  who 
had  served  the  king  with  taleut  and  fidelity:  his  son  was 
a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  who  excelled  in 
every  accomplishment  that  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier, 
and  a  soldier.    He  excelled  in  all  the  military  exercises 
which  were  then  m  request;   he  encouraged  the  fine  arts 
by  his  practice  and  example;   and  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  was  tJ  .8  first  who  brought  our  language,  in  his  poetical 
pieces,   tj»  any  degree  of  refinement.    6.    He    celebrated 
the  fair  Geraldine  in  all  his  sonnets,  and  maintained  her 
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resentment  Lainst  the  k,W=  ^P^-'^/^"'®  expressions  of 
placed  fromX  govtnmenf  of'^T^'i'*""''  "P^°  heing  dis- 
family   was   becomV    nK^^  •  ^  l^logne:  and  the  whole 

of  Catharine  BoZld  theluZ  ^T  '^'  ^^'^  ^'^^^^ 
From  these  mSivT  thtrtfiSf^''' •  ""^^  ^^^  executed.  6. 
to  arrest  fatW  anS  «nn  ^P"''**^.^^^^^^  ^ere  given 
rested  both  on  the  samp 'h.?^  ^^cordingly  they  werf  ^ 
Surrey  being  a  ^mZr  L^f- T^""'^  ^'"^  ^^^  Tower, 
ditious:  and^asto  D^ofe  Vw  "*^  ^^'  *^^  "^^^e  expe- 
enough'  to  be^ly  th^e  T^^^^^^^  i°^^^°>ers  base 

Richmond,  Surrev's  nwr,  i;!*         \-      ^^uchess^iowager  of 

number  of  bis"%u^SranT^^^^^^^^^^^^  *^' 

his  most  intimate  frieni    cLrli^^-    "*  ?,9_^tliwell,  also, 

the  king.    7.  It  wou  d  sC  [f af  ^rthZ'f  ^"^^^"*^  '^ 
there  was  neither  fnith  11^  u  ^'  ^"^^  dreary  period, 

nation.    Su^ey  deded  tS^  ohT"'  ^bejb^'^d  in  all  the 
cuser  to  singl^  comW     Thi«  f^?"'  ^""^  challenged  his  ac 
it  was  alleled  that  S;  .  JJ^^«  f^-^"' was  refused  him:  and 

the  ConfessTon  hi  e^culer^wSl'^^  "^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
to  convict  him  of  aspiring  to  ?&  c^o^n  "^^  «^ffi«i^^t 
make  no  replv  an/ inriLri  „     ^'^^n.     lo  this  he  could 

needlessj  fo?  n'eit'er  ptlL^enL  ^r'^^ ^^^  "T^ 

reign,  seemed  to  be  gu&ed  bv  anl  n??  "'  "^^*  .^^'^""g  *^i8 
of  the  crown.  8  S  yount  ^nn^f  P'''^^'  ^^'^^  *^^  ^^^1 
condemned  for  high  treason  rfnffvuT*?-  ""^'^  therefore, 
and  spirited  defenfe    annh^  notwithstanding  his  eloquen 

cutedSponhiron  CtSll  "/nr^"^'  T^  ^^^  ^^^ 
endeavoured  to  mollirtL  kin.  hiV.f '^"*'."''  ^^^  ^^^e 
but  the  monster  Wrd  b^Lf  °  ^'^^"^^s  of  submission ; 
impressions.      9   The  parhW^^^^  ^  ^^^^^e^ 

day  of  January  (AD  TurTTIT^c''^  ""^  *^^  fourteenth 
against  the  duke  of  Lfolk^s  it  1^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^"^ 

so  easily  have  been  cSed  i  t  ^^^^^g^' ^e  could  not 
peers.  The  death-waS  was  madLff/^^'/- ^"^  S^  ^« 
sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  W  Th-ii  ?  immediately 
death;  the  following  mornin J^3n«  * Jk  1"^^^, P^'^P*'*^^  ^^r 
event  of  greater  consea^enpif.Yhi*?  ^f  ^'^  ^^^^J  ^>"t  an 
prevented  his  execS.'  ^'  *^'  ^^"^^^""^  intervened,  and 
wL^^^.  ^^'^g>a<J  been  for  some  timA  nr.r.,..«.T.:__  ._.. 
-rrcuus  ms  end:  and  for  several  i?avron7K'"""''^'"^  ''*^^ 
person  plainly  ^„  ,,„,  hlH^edl^Xr^r.^S^ 
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The  disordet^  i^  his  leg  was  now  grown  extremely  painflil: 
and  this,  added  to  hifi  monstrous  corpulehcj,  wmch  ren- 
dered hito  unable  to  stir,  made  him  more  furious  than  a 
chained  lion.    He  had  been  vary  stern  and  severe  j  he  v^m 
now  outrageous.    In  this  state  he  had  continued  fbr  nea  clj 
four  years  before  his  deoth,  the,  terror  of  all,  and  the  t«j^ 
mentor  of  himself;  his  uourtieru  having  no  inclination  tc 
make  an  enemjr  of  him,  as  they  were  more  ardently  em 
ployed  in  conspiring  the  death  oi'  each  other.*    11.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  he  was  suflered  to  struggle,  without  any 
of  his  domestics  hflving  the  courage  to  warn  him  of  his 
approaching  end ;  as  more  than  once,  during  this  rr'^U;  per- 
sons hml  been  put  to  death  for  foreUVIang  the  doatlii^of  the 
king.    At  last,  sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage-  fc »  dis- 
close k>  him  tine  'i'     dful  secret  j  and,  contrary  to  hli.\  umaX 
custom,  he  recen  .; '  th<;  idlBgs  With  an  expression  of  resig- 
nation.    12.  His  uu.'i;iifc''?.  unci  ve morse  were  at  this  time 
greater  than  can  b?  5.^:>3rey3erl;  he  desired  that  Cranmer 
might  be  sent  for:  hv.t  teibro  tliat  prelate  could  arrive  he 
was  speechless.    Ctanmer  desired  nim  to  give  some  eign 
of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ;  he  squeezed  his  haad 
and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
and  nine  morsths^  in  the  filly-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

13.  Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  from  contradiction 
o-nd  revolt;  some  from  being  misled  by  favourites;  and 
some  from  a  spirit  of  party;  but  Henry  was  cruel  from  a 

<JllK5ijTltability  of  theklngwasBO  uMovemable,  that  many  fell  victims 
*®  ?  1  *!v5  ?**  qiieen,  wboeonBtantly  attended  him  with  the  iuost  tender 
anddutlfiloaw,  had  also,  as  will  be  Been  by  the  folio  wing  account,  new"- 
^^]?"*5fy'"^S?-^°®°'7'8fevouritetopioofconTerMti<niwa8the^W 
«nd  Cat^rine  had  unwarilyventured  to  raiso  objections  antinst  his 
arguments.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  sho  should  presume  to  differ 

-^^^♦^SPH°"'*°,?^P%4*^l*^®*'<'^8**°*«y*<>Gardiner,bi8hopofWin. 
Chester,  tBeohancellpr,  who  inflamed  his  anger  by  representing  fheaueen 

airocttheohancellortodrawuparicles  of  impeachment,  whioh  hesiimed 
ThUpaperfortnnatelyfell  into  thehands  oY  one  of  the  qZen?.  frieSds 
who  hnmediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her.  Next  mornlnffshe  niSd 
her  usual  visit  to  the  Wng  andfin,^ng  him  disposed  to  SlengeheW 
S?*y3r2?i^*  on  divinity,  she  modestly  doclined^e  conversation,  say  Jii 
thatff  did  not  become  a  weak  woman  to  dispute  with  onTwho  by  hfs 
BUMrtor  learning,  was  entitled  to  dictate,  not  onlyto  her  but  to  tho 
Whole  world  ;  and  that  ifever  she  had  ventWdWfeclokSjthK 
adv<«ioed,  it  was  only  forthe  sakeof  her  own  instrnctfon.  and  to  3  o 
bin.  upon  topics  which  diverted  his  pains.    This  sessoSe  piece  Sv'- 

tervsuddenlyrevlved Wsaffections.andthechanceUorSngsSn if  ■ 
with  a  numerous  escort,  to  eeue  the  aueen  and  carry  her  to  the  To^v  V 
thokingtreated  him  very  rough  ;  ailing  him  knavef  fool,  miS  "  and 
oo»ffi»nde«»  Mm  to  be  goae,-J!  f  <f9<SSfc'«  Qnatmiin^        ' 
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depraved  dispoaitjon  alone  j  cruel  in  government  cni^l  in 
religion,  and  cruel  in  hisfiiily.  Ou?  diving  sL^Tl''^ 
some  pains  to  vindicate  the  chmcter  of  thHr^fJf  ^^"^ 
wif  his  conduct  and  our  iSfatiL  w  «  .  ^  P"°.^®' 
witb  etjch  other     Thpi^  il  «flk^     "^'^  ^^  ^^^  Connexion 


1 

Questions  for  Examination. 
I'  ^iy^^  ^'^  the  kinff  now  marrlAii  r 

CONTEMPERARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope$. 

Jolinsn 15S 

LeoX 1513 

Adrian  VI y^ 

Clement  VIJ 1523 

P?uim 1584 

Mwlmilianl u^ 

Charles  V 1519 

Bmperoraqfthe  Turks. 

te!":.v.v.v.v}§i 

Solimanll igao 


£inga  qf  France. 

^wiflXII I49g 

JPrancisI 151? 

mnas  and  Qu.  qf Spain 
5J^»Pl .1504 

chariMi::::::::::i6i8 

mnga  of  Portugal. 
Emanuel f  1495 

Stnfft  qf  Denmark  and 

Sweden. 
<*oan 1481 


Christian  U. Isg 

^*^»^JDtnmark 

'j>ederickLf;....i624 
Christian  III......  SS 

^i^  dfSteedm  ahne, 
Gufltevos  Va«a*...l622 

£^ff9and  guemqf 
,        Scotland. 
James  IV.....       14Qa 

jgnfv ::v.::sS 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EDWARD  VI. 

Bom  1687.  DJod  July  6, 1558.   Began  to  reign  Jan.  29, 1647.   Eeigned 

6^  years. 

Men  perish  in  advance,  as  if  the  son 
Should  set  ere  noon.  Young. 

1.  (A.D.  1647.)  Henry  the  Eighth  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  only  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  now  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  late  king,  in  his  will,  which  he 
expected  would  be  implicitly  obeyed,  fixed  the  majority  of 
the  prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year;  and  in 
the  mean  time  appointed  sixteen  executors  of  his  will,  to 
whom,  during  the  minority,  he  intrusted  the  government  of 
the  king  and  kingdom;  the  duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector, 
bemg  placed  at  their  head. 

2.  The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  Refor- 
mation, had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer; 
who^  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse 
to  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the  people 
by  insensible  innovations  to  his  own  peculiar  system. 

3.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  appointed 
by  the  council  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  service  of  tlie 
church ;  and  this  work  was  executed  with  great  moderation, 
I)reci8ion,  and  accuracy.  A  law  was  also  enacted,  permit- 
ting priests  to  marry ;  the  ceremony  of  auricular  confession, 
though  not  abolished,  was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  displeased  at  being  freed  from  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  their  instructors;  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence was  the  last  tenet  of  popery  that  was  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  people,  as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  were  loth 
to  renounce  so  miraculous  a  benefit  as  it  was  asserted  to  be. 
4.  However,  at  last,  not  only  this,  but  all  the  principal 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  catholic  religion,  contrary  to 
what  the  scripture  authorizeSj  were  abolished:  and  the 
Reformation,  such  as  we  have  it,  was  almost  entirely  com- 
pleted in  England.  With  all  these  innovations  the  people 
and  clergy  in  general  acquiesced;  and  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner were  the  only  persons  whose  oppopition  was  thought  of 
any  weight;  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
threatened  with  the  kind's  further  di8nlfiasur«  in  ^as*^  «f 
(Jisobedieuce.    (A.D.  1548.) 
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popularity,-   but  he  was  raised  to  an  enviable  degree  of 
re"xTaCn^^o/°l??r".^'.^  numerous  in  proffn  to 

Dudley  .a?lnf  W  ""^  •  I'  ""'"^'^f «  ^^  ^^*^  ^»°^«  ircouncil, 
iMidiey,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  most  artful,  ambitious 

and  unprincipled.    Resolved,  at  any  rate,   to  possess  the 

^CeTLP^"'V^^''  '^'-  ^'""^^  ^'  cared 'not  XfrneaSs 
ihrLn^ii!''^'^  ?  acquiring  it.    However,   unwiUing  t^ 

,nZ  fi?[  f  •  T'^'  ^^  ^^^'"'^  *^^«  ^»^«t  exorbitant  vfews 
wUh  the  elTnf^^P^K^^^^  .^^^^"g  ^««^i^'«d  himself 
Thl.}     -f     Z^  Southampton,  he  formed  a  strong  party  in 

he  council  who  were  determined  to  free  themselves  from 
the  control  the  protector  assumed  over  them.    That  nobS 

T^J-^V^^^'^'J'''''  Sl'''^''  obnoxious  to  a  very  prevailinff 
party  in  the  kingdom.     7.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles  fo? 

catholic  party  for  his  regard  to  the  Reformation;  he  was 
dishked  by  many  for  his  severity  to  his  brother-'  besiJes 
the  great  estate  he  had  raised  at  L  expense  of  tie  chS 
and  the  crown  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  all.  The  palace* 
which  he  was  then  building  in  the  Strand  served  Saby 
ts  munificence,  and  still  more  so  by  the  unjust  metl^ods 

the  nTll  Th^  *^  '^-'t  '\  ^^  \^P°«^  ^'"^  *^  *h^  «e««"res  Of 
the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three 
bishop,  houses,  were  pulled  down  to  furnish  ground  and 
materials  for  the  structure. 

8.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the 
cmet  article  of  which  he  was  accused  was  the  usurpation  of 
the|overnment,  and  taking  all  the  power  into  W  own 
hands;  but  his  great  riches  were  the  real  cause.    Several 
othersofashghter  tint  were  added  to  invigorate  this  a^cu- 
sation,  but  none  of  them  could  be  said  to  amount  to  high- 
treason.    9.  In  consequence  of  these,  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
preferred  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords;  but  Some^et 
con  rived  for  this  time  to  elude  thedgour  of 'their  senTence, 
by  having  previously    on  his  knees,  confessed  the  charge 
before  the  members  of  the  council.   'lO.  In  consequence  of 
tins  confession,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  goods 
together  with  a  great  part  of  his  landed  estates,  which  were 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  crown.     This  fine  on  his  estate 
was  soon  after  remitted  by  the  king;  and  Somerset,  once 
more,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  recovered  his  lib- 

♦  Stm  called  iSomerset  House, 
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fo^^him^f  k^  T.°  "ad^^^ted  into  the  councU.  Happy 
for  him  If  hi8  ambition  had  not  revived  with  his  securityP 
infi  j'nilr  ^  ^^  cou  d  not  help  now  and  then  bursting  out 

iuTcWvlST v^  '^'  ^  '  Government,  whic h  we?o 

qmclcly earned  to  his  ac  .  ,  ,,  the  earl  ol  Warwick 
who  was  now  become  ..e  auiic  ..  .>f6rthumberland.  As  he 
waa  surrounded  with  th-U  nobleman's  creatures,  they  took 
care  to  reveal  all  thr  deaigna  which  they  had  themsokes 
first  suggested,  and  Somerset  soon  found  the  fatal  eE  of 
his  rivIT'H  resentmeiu.  12.  He  was,  by  Northumberland's 
command,  arretted,  with  many  more  -  H^n-  hi^ 

into  pnson.  He  was  now  accused  of  having  formed  a 
design  to  raiee  an  insurrection  in  the  North:  of  attacking 
the  train-baa(»8  on  a  muster  day;  of  plotting  to  secure  the 
Tower,  and  U>  excite  a  rebellion  lA  London. 
fj.t  i*^^^^.*i'^arges  he  strenuously  denied  j  but  he  con- 
fessed one  r  as  heinous  nature,  which  was,  that  he  had 
i^d  pH^rt  ^^^^^l^^^i'^g  Northumberland,'Northu^pton, 
bv  lo^  P«±^  **TT*  ^*"^"'''  ""^^^^  ™  ^  ^  gi^ea  them 
tho  Mamnlf  nPW?!,r!  «^°\«^er  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  sat  as  k-h-steward  on  the 

Oerland,  Pembroke,  and  Northampton,  who  were  at  once 
his  judges  and  accusers  j  and  being  found  guilty  was 
brought  t.  the  8cafi.Id  ok  Tower-hilf,  wher^  hraSeaTed 
of  Kn  ^1  least  emotion,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  coS?our.e 
of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  beloved.    14.  He    .poke 

D^mXrth«^'^^'''''°P/.^  proteslingthat  he  had  aiwaye 
promoted  the  service  of  his  king,  and  the  intere  a  of  true 

^^fafl'^l^^'f^''  ^'^''  T^^  ^  P^^  attested  thei^ 
bdief  of  what  he  said  bye    ■agon^  "It  ^    oiost  true."    An 

Srint  ♦^'""/^  r'  }^F'^fS  *^>  *ak«  P^^^e;  but  Somertet 
tZtft^"^  ^  Hu ^i- '  ^.^^  "^*  ^^t^^^Pt  h'is  last  medita. 
tionii,  but  to  jom  with  him  ir  >>:  .yer,  he  laid  down  hi-    .ead 
and  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  ^' 

ih^A    .     meantime,  Northumberland  had   long  aimed 
the  first  authority  J  and  the  infirm  state  of  Ihl  king's 
alth  ot>ened  allnnntf  r^fnar^^tc  *^  -i  • ,  •.•  .V  &° 


at 


health  opned  alluring  prospects  to  ? 
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m  failure  of  direct  heirsTo  the  crovV  i.ad  been  declaJS 
gitnnaf.  »y  parliament;  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  aunt 
etood  excluded  b^  the  king's  will,  and,  being  an  'ahen  X.^ 
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to  the  marchionesB  of  Dorset  whose  next  W^oYS?    i  j 

agreed  to  have  the  «uo«eX  .Sb^tLd  to^IllT'"?^ '' 

nexions.    His  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  intereste  nf  ♦?!« 
roarq^uis  of  Dorset,  father  c^  lady  Jane  ar«v   kT  - 

for  him  the  title  of  kuke  of  SuffZ/whTch  ^^^,te 
extmct.    Having  thus  obliged  this  noblei      i  h«  X!^ 

daughter  to  Lord  Hastings,  and  had  these  marriaffes  aolpm 

mlT^  f  T.'^i'  ^^^  ^°d  festivi^'^^anwhilT  • 
Edward  c.    tmued  to  languish,  and  several  fatal  symDtoma 

iT^T"'\^.^  *"  ^PP^'-    It  ^as  hoped,  Wv?r 
^^£'\nu  from  "  >T  "^ft*  ^''  '^'  UeZfSl 

«on     Th!L      \^^     ^^^'     "^^^^  brought  about  his  ner- 
8on.    The  character  orthuh    erland  might  have  inJfl v 

given  some  colour  to  sunpi^  ;  and  Jiis  TeSovin  J  a  1  ex 
cept  his  own  emissaries,  from  about  the  kinastn!  farthf^ 
in'^reased  tl  .  distrust  ^f  the  people.  NorthumbSla^^^ 
ho  ever,  wa^  no  way  uneasy  at  tLir  m^^rn^uTsf  h^t^*^?* 
«duoii3  m  his  attendance  upon  the  kin.,  nd^ofS  the 
mort  anxious  concern  for  his  safety  5  but'.  1  cfrove  foTward 
'  .felt!"'  ^^*^^-«^^"^-g  '^^  «"c.  .ion  to\tTw^ 
20.  The  young  king  was  put  ir  o  the  hand,  of  an  isno- 
niLt  woman,  who  vry  confidently  undertc.  k  his  cu? 
After  the  use  of  mediciuos,  all  ,ho  h.  sLptoms  in 
'^^'f'^^^ostyiolentdegr,  -,  heieitadilficuh?^X.4h 
an^i^a  h.n.j  ^j,  pulse  failed; 'his  legs.  welJedj^l^s^.^ 
^r.)^"*'.^^  i^ny  other  sympton     .npi.e/S   X 

mchf  iii  ^|je  Ba- 


~-  -'  ^"it'^ 'o ;     '^  puise laiiea ;  His  legs  m 
»ecaiue  livid,  and  many  other  svmpton 
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King  Edward  VI.  refliaing  to  i,iaoe  hia  foot  on  the  Bible. 


teenth  yew  of  his  sge,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign  CTeatlv 
regretted  by  alL  and  his  oarly  virtues  gave  a  prosStTf  the 
continuance  of  a  happy  reign,  July  6,  1553.  ^     ^ 

and^evorpi^^/'  Ir^^  ?^  *^"  ^^°g  *«  i^^'^«trate  his  piety 
and  rei  erence  for  the  Scriptures.     When  in  hia  library  one 

^.^"'^^''^'Tuf^  "^^^  a  book  on  a  high  sheTS  ^ 
offered  a  large  Bible  as  a  footetool.    But\e  refused^ 

£dr^wrh^^reT«^^'-pi>^^^^^^ 


1. 

2, 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

18. 
14. 

^. 

1ft 


Questions  for  Examination. 
Who  succeeded  Henry  the  Eighth  » 
s  B^  »'h-?PP**i?*^  protector  durtog  the  kinir'a  minority  f 

What  was  the  chief  article  of  accusation  airainst  him  f 
By  what  means  did  he  eludA  tho  Ho!^,«  «7l, A„^^^^^ 


-"- ""=  *u«j  «uiei  article  or  accusation  a 
By  what  means  did  he  elude  the  rigour  ofTdTe'ontenc^  t 
the  protector  regain  his  authority  f  B^J^wace  r 

That  mannAr  tHiTha  ♦v.o...  -^_  J /ti_^ 


Did 


tW  »ir-**^'"'*°™^*^^a™  ""  authority  t 

In  what  manner  didlie  then  conduct  himself  f 

n^™w® ''°^'"»°<»  ^as  he  afterwMda  SJUted  r 
Of  what  was  he  accused  T  wrrtsBwa  r 

What  confession  did  he  make  ? 

K-  S5?!"!<»«»<M41>etakot08ecareiif 

•j^  TT  iiat  vxrcumstances  preceded  the  kimr'a  dnnth  * 
Where  and  at  what  age  id  Edward  th^thS??* 


Popes. 

Pool  III.  ....... ti^ 

Jolliwlii       iSbo 

Emperor  of  Germany 


HAEY. 
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Emperor  qf  the  Turk*. 
Sollnunll... ifiao 


^ing  qf  benmarh. 
Charles  n. iSi 


^ing  qfSweden. 
8  VMa.  ...1622 


Gastavus 


Henry  11. .1547 

BMINENT  PERSONS. 

Wo;SS.''a!?&\tt^f  %^'8"eTm.?*^»*^n'?*»  ^^^^  Wshop.  of 
NortUumberJ«,d.    GXford.Yo;U5fferL.dfj^^^^^^ 


Born  1516. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MARY. 
Died  I>ec^-be^^y^.^^Began  to  reign  July  16,  1583. 

?;?j?  Bonner,  blytheas  shepSrdJti  wake 

EiUoy'd  the  show,  and  danced  aboitthe  stike.-Cbtrper 


1.  (A.D.  1553.)    Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  two  candi- 

pretensions  to  the  crown :— MaW.  Henrv'a 

.anneofArragon.  relvini.  nn  thJ^'i^^.rS/Z 


dates  put  in  their  pretensions  to  tlie  crown  -^MaW  it     "T 
daughter  by  Catl.arine  ofATmsonieMnVZt^''^!^^^^ 
her  cause;  and  ladv  Jane  S'  ^  V^^S  <^^  .*^e  justice  of 

oted  to  the  popish  superstitions,  havinTbJen  Ci  n^^i^  ^'«* 
nual  restraint,  ghe  was  reserved  and  goo^^  ielS  T™ 

pupish  clergy  who  maintained  them  To'ath*„!t».K  ^"^ 
Jane  Grey  was  strongly  attached  to  thfI)!™''"'^J 

Au'suL^rt  tt  ^lidity^oTh^^uia^-rr 

improved  bv  continual  anr^i.v«*:.„  :L*'i-i'_^/^.''''^.®,*«'a°ding, 
ofheraffA  '  Tano  ^i^^  —  i  -;-«-^">  ^cuucrcu  uer  cne  wonder 
wnerage.    Jane,  who  was  m  a  great  measure  ignorant  of 
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all  the  transactions  in  her  favour,  was  struck  with  equal 
grief  and  surprise  when  she  received  intelligence  of  them. 
She  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  appeared  inconsolable,  and  it  wa« 
111!-^''^  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  yielded  to  the 
entraaties  of  Northumberland,  and  the  duke  her  father.  4. 
Orders  were  given  also  for  proclaiming  her  throughout  the 
Kingdom ;  but  these  were  but  very  remissly  obeyed.    When 

ffn!>'^*^P'*^''[r°'^?,'°  *^®  ""'^y*  *^6  P«¥e  heard  her  acces- 
sion made  public  without  any  signs  of  pleasure:  no  applause 
ensued,  and  some  even  expressed  their  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

«/•  "^"V  *t®  meantime,  Maiy,  who  had  retired,  upon  the 

nfJ'i  w!  ^'°?  '  '^.^**?'  *°  ^^^^^^S  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  sent 
circul  ir  letters  to  all  the  great  towns  and  nobility  ii  the 
kingdom,  reminding  theni  of  her  right,  and  commanding 
them  to  proclaim  her  without  delay.  Her  claims  soon  b^ 
came  irresistible;  m  a  little  time  she  found  herself  at  the 

Sfu'V^^^'"'*'^^  "'!''>  ^^^^^  *'»«  few  who  attended 
Northumberland  continued  irresolute,  and  he  even  feared  to 
lead  them  to  the  encounter. 

rJ;iJf^^^-T'  JJ^^s  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resigned  her 
oJr&.^f'"'?-  '^^  ^.^  ^'^^  ^"*  *^^  <^W  witf  marks 
fllflf-  '^*A?^A  ^""i  '^,*^^^"^  ^^^^  ^«'  "pother  to  their  own 
i^nlrir*  i^f/^hj"^^"'.^''^'  ^^'""^  ^^^  found  his  affairs 
d^perate,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  pop- 
ular opposition,  attempted  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  but  he  wis 

h  m  ?h  'f\^^  *^t  ^^""^  of  pensioner-guaSs,  who  informed 
him  that  he  must  stay  to  justify  their  conduct  in  being  led 

all  ^^TVJ'TJ^''^''}  r^'iP'  T^"^  circumvented  on 
all  sides,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  Mary,  and  was  soon 

afterwards  executed  in  a  summary  way.    Sentence  was  aZ 

pronouncedagainst  lady  Jane  andLd  LiS,  bXi  j^^^^^^ 

7  '  M.'i^''/"'^^?  ^'fT^  ^/P^"^'^^  i*  i'^t^  execution 
•       v!:7  ^^^  ®?^®^^^  London,  and  with  very  little  effu- 
«ltS  °/ n'l'T  herself  joyfuHy'proclaimed,  and  peaceably 
settled  on  the  tnrone.    This  was  a  flattering  prosSect  •  but 
soon  the  pleasing  phantom  was  dissolved.   ¥aryW  mo 
rose,  and  a  bigot ;  she  was  resolved  to  give  back  [heiV  former 
power  to  the  clergy;  and  thus  once  more  to  involve  he  S 
dom  in  all  the  horrors  from  which  it  had  just  emeSed 
Gardiner,  Tunstal   Day,  Heath,  and  Vesey,  who  hS  S 
confined  or  suffered  losses,  for  tkr  catholic  opinionsdurng 
the  late  reign,  were  taken  fram  ^T]p,c^n      '     ■  ■    "  •      -   -^ 
sees,  and  their  former  sentences  repealed. 
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i^^^in-^®F*°^®°*'  ^^^^^  *^«  q^een  called  soon  after  seem- 

rtrSilUhT^Sr  "  ""  .Jif'  measures :  they  a' oni  b W 
repeaiea  all  the  statutes,  with  reaurd  to  reliffion    wKi/^K  »,o!^ 

not  itt  th7:n^u°„fT"'^"''''''  in  the  punishment,  though 
w„o.  ^  '.  °'  *"'^  insurrect  on.    11.  Two  davs  aftor 

executed  withm  the  verge  of  the  Tower      1  q    T  attI  n.,^i 

iuwer  onapei.    bhe  looked  on  the  comae  for  »nm«  »; 

'n^u.  any  eu,ot.on:  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  desirS  them 
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Death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 


to  proceed.  14.  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech,  in 
which  she  alleged  that  her  offence  was  not  the  havin^^  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  orown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  Suffi- 
cient constancy ;  that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambition 
than  filial  obedience;  and  she  willingly  accepted  death  as  the 
only  atonement  she  could  make  to  the  injured  state- 
and  was  ready  by  her  punishment  to  show,  that  innocence 
IS  no  plea  in  excuse  for  deeds  that  tend  to  injure  the 
community.  After  speaking  to  this  effect,  she  caused  herself 
to  ba  disrobed  by  her  women,  and,  with  a  steady,  serene 
countenance,  submitted  to  the  e;:ecutioner. 

15.  At  the  head  of  those  who  drove  these  violent  mea- 
sures forward  were  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
cardinal  Pole,  who  was  now  returned  from  Italy.  Poh, 
who  was  nearly  allied  by  birth  to  the  royal  family,  had 
always  conscientiously  adhered  to  the  cath  lie  religion,  and 
had  incurred  Henry's  displeasure,  not  only  by  refusing  to 
assent  to  his  measures,  but  by  writing  against  him.  16.  It 
was  for  this  adherence  that  he  was  cherished  by  the  pope,  and 
now  sent  over  to  England  as  legate  from  the  holy  see 
Gardiner  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  character ;  his  chief 
?i°^_  ^^^  *^  please  the  reigning  prince,  and  he  had  sliow^ 
SaiQaay  many  il  stances  of  hla  prudent  conformity. 
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SECTION  II. 

the  m^^^^^^^^  by 

prebendary  cf  Saint  Fail's.     theywS^^vami^K    ^^ 
missioners  appointed  by  the  queen  wTtTthlT.''?; ''°°'- 
the  head  of  them.     Saunders^nd  Taylor  i^o^ther^u    *' 
men,  whose  zeal  had  been  distinffuishpT'in  ^,      •     ^^^^^^' 
Reformation  were  the  next  tSsS^       '^"^^°^  "°  '^' 
2.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  bloated  at  once  with  r«c. 
and  luxury,  let  loose  his  vengeance  without  restS  o^5 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  minrnf  *Ti  '®®^**^*'  and 
ferers;  while  the  queen?  by  tr^Krf  ^^o^^^^^^      'f 
pursue  the  pious  work  without  pitrofLer^S      ^nn^ 
alter,    m  obedience  to    her  coiiLLds    Sv    »?\  ^^""^ 
London,  and  the  venerable  La^Ssh^^^^^^^f^^^^^ 
were  condemned  together.     3.  Ridley  had  iSen  one  of Itfi 
ablest  champions  for  the  Reformatinn  -T;  =  ^-  ,      i        . 
-%-lWity  of  judgment  .^:Zt?^A  by  fil'SienT^ 
dreaded  by  his  enemies.    The  night  bef4  hie  "x^uZT 

JnVx;bf^h"isrnfi?siLt£SS 

L     ^'o^  ^f  f?^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *"^«d^  Latimi,   here  l^^^e 

nn/l-  L  ,®  "^  n^^*^'"  J^aint  to  flatter iu-,ourtfl. 

.hut  time'too  nTuSTdeser^Mir  f  ftsTeS, '^^^^^ 
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remain  to  this  day,  show  that  he  had  much  learning  and 
much  wit  J  and  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  running  through 
them,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to 
comfort  his  ancient  friend,  Latimer  was  as  ready  on  his 
part  to  return  the  kind  office.  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brother," 
cried  he:  "we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  Eng- 
land, as,  I  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished."  6.  A 
furious  bigot  ascended  to  preach  to  them  and  the  people, 
while  the  fire  was  preparmg;  and  Ridley  gave  a  most 
serious  attention  to  his  discourse.  No  way  distracted  by 
the  preparations  about  him,  he  heard  him  to  the  last,  and 
then  told  him  he  was  real/  to  answer  all  he  had  preached 
upon,  if  he  were  permitted  a  short  indulgence ;  but  this  was 
refused  him.  At  length  fire  was  set  to  the  pile;  Latimer 
was  soon  out  of  pain:  but  Ridley  continued  to  suffer  much 
longer,  his  legs  being  consumed  before  the  fire  reached  his 
vitals. 

7.  Cranmer's  death  followed  soon  after,  and  struck  the 
whole  nation  with  horror.  His  love  of  life  had  formerly 
prevailed.  In  an  unguarded  moment  he  was  induced  to 
sign  a  paper  condemning  the  Reformation;  and  now  his 
enemies,  as  we  are  told  of  the  devil,  after  having  rendered 
him  completely  wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

8.  Be^pg  led  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  beginning  to  be 
kindled  around  him,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and 
held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  consumed,  while  he  fre 
quently  cried  mt,  ih^the  midst  of  his  sufierings,  "That 
unworthy  hand!"  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  no  appearance 
of  pain  or  disorder.  When  the  fire  attacked  his  body,  he 
seemed  to  De  quite  insensible  to  his  tortures  •  his  mind  was 
wholly  occupied  upon  the  hopes  of  a  future  reward.  After 
his  body  was  destroyed,  his  heart  was  found  entire ;  an  em- 
blem of  the  constancy  with  which  he  suffered. 

9.  It  was  computed  that,  during  this  persecution,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  suffered  by  fire,  besides 
those  punished  by  imprisonment,  fines  and  confiscations. 
Among  those  who  suffered  by  fire,  were  five  bishops, 
twentj^-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four 
tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  filty-five  women,  and 
four  children.  AH  this  was  terrible;  and  yet  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  did  not  seem  to  be  more  successful. 

10.  (A.  D.  1657.)  Calais,  that  had  now  for  above  two 
hundred  years  been  in  possession  of  the  English,  was 
atiiiCiivd,  and  by  a  sudden  fimd  unexpected  assault,  being 
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in  besieging  r  ThilS  t-^'^.  ^^^^hs 

say,  that   vvhen  dead  ffiVna^  "^^JP^'^^^J  .^^®  ^as  heard  to 

considerationTan  before     12    M„^V  A"""""  <'^S'''«  °^ 
veiy  decliuine  etotJ^rf  ^Uii     ^^/^ ''»?  been  long  in  a 

men,  which  had  inc%ascd  h^  disorf^   'l^T^^  'l^'- 
now  tormented  hpr     Ti,^^^     uisoraer.     Ji/ery  reflection 

her  eubS    and  tV    p?o  p'eT^^^  ' 

whom  she  hated  Drpvpr^  n^^;?  l        f  lizabeth's  succession, 

a  lingering  fever  ^oAvhiK  ^r  !?'''l'  ^^'^  *^^^^  ^^^  inti 
fortunate  r^r  of  five  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  «h'^rt  and  un- 

intheforty!;Sr.iyearoX^'4^^^  "'^'^^'  and  eleven  days, 

1  xrju  Q^^^^onsfor  Exawination. 

•^'eliS?^' '""*'"  ^^"^^^'^  wbosuflfered  znartyrdozn  for  their 

feliow^nffereJ?  """  "™  ""*  "f"'  ""»  ""ko  to  lib  fflend  and 
,.  „  nUglo  J Sut  "'"' '°  """^  ■««"  ''""■lit  on  aooounl  of  tUdr 
12.  How  long  did  Bhe  rejgo  ?         ' 
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Archbishop  Cranmer;  bishops  Ridley.Hooper,  Latimer  Perifis  Boenrfl 
Sauuders,  Taylor,  and  many  others  of  tho  clorey  wbHSred  tbr  E 
religion.  Cardinal  Pole,  bishops  Gardiner!  ffonnerSlbvir  whn 
were  flery  eupporten.  of  the  papal  powers.*  'Lord  IfimJd.^'  *^"  ^^** 


CHAPTER  XXFI, 

ELIZABETH.      ^ 

Bom  1533.  Died  Match  24, 1603.  Began  to  reign  November  7, 1558.  Refened 

44J' years.  ^ 

SECTION  I. 

A'k  ^^  ^'  ^^^^;^    Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  that  was 
dittused  among  the  people  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
'"  m,.?^^  ^^^^.  *^  *^^  *^^one  without  any  opposition. 

This  favourite  of  the  people,  from  the  beginning,  resolved 
upon  reforming  the  church,  even  while  she  was  held  in  the 
constraints  of  a  prison  j  and  now,  upon  coming  to  the 
crown,  she  immediately  set  about  it.  A  parliament  soon 
alter  completed  what  the  prerogative  had  begun:  act  after 
act  was  passed  m  favour  of  the  Reformation:  and  in  a  single 
session  the  form  of  religion  was  established  as  we  at  present 
have  tne  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 

2.  A  state  of  permanent  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected 
here;  and  Mary  Stuart,  commonly  called  Mary  queen  of 
bcots,  was  the  first  person  that  excited  the  fears  or  the 
resentment  of  Ehzabeth.  Henry  the  Seventh  had  married 
his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  dying,  left  no  i-^sue  that  came  to  maturity  except  Mary 

pr^sencl  an'dft^  nit  wL*^,«oh  ^  ^7  c^^hing  protestants  was  the  real 
presence,  ana  tms  net  was  used  to  catch    lepr  ncef,8  Elizabeth  -  tor  bpinif 

Sh,«^\*''?,®  "^^^l  ?.^S  *^«"8^*  «*■  the  woras  of  God  tS  my  K 
u  i'K  ^^"  V''^^*  '*  *•**'  ^'■"9  ^""^r'^'  Christ  that  wasin  the  sSLmeS' 
It  13  said,  that,  after  some  pausing,  she  thus  answered  •- " '"" ''**'"™^"^' 

Christ  was  the  word  thatepalce  it. 

Ho  took  the  broad  and  biake  it, 

And  what  th<>  word  did  make  it. 
-cm,- u  «       u,*    '-^'hat  I  bcHove  and  take  it. 

wmcn,  tlioughitmay  s(H>m  but  a  slieht expression  vpthaH  ifTnnpoanii,! 
ness  than  atifrstsight  appears  ;  at  least  it  STCdhonuSattKmn  fn 
eacapo  the  uet,  which  by  direct  anawer  sh^could  noSe  d^^^^^        ^ 
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afterwards  surnamcd  Mary  queen  of  Spnf«     q    a* 

early  age,  this  princess,   heZ  TosBLseT^^ 

plishment  of  person  and  r.;;«.r  P^^^^'^^^a  of  every  accom- 

danphin  ofFrSe,  wSo  dTn.'  Teft  h^rM"  ^'"°?«'  '^' 
of  nineteen.  Upoi  the  death  ?f  vt  ^  \r^°'^  ^*  *^^  ^ge 
still  seemed  disK  to  keJnfn*T°?-!?  ^^^'  *^^  ^^^^ 
self  exposed  to  thTperseSns^f  tL  H^  *^"*  ^"^^"^  herl 
now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  S-L^  dowager-queen,  who 
Scotland,  where  shTfonnrl/^"''^'.'^^''^*"^"^^  ^O'ne  to 

with  the'giojy%;'th^"^^^^^  ifu^t:,rr\  7r''' 

of  rehojion   betwppn   +i.^  c^       •       ""\es.    4.  A  difference 

productive  of  bad  eflfee'^  s^n'c??.  -"^  'H  P^"P^«  ^«  ^^^^ 
tempt  on  the  one  sidf  hA/  "  1  ^  '^  ^P^  *^  P^'^^uee  con- 
could  not  avoid  re4rd%.?i-'!f^''"'^  "^^  ^^^^  ^*'^^^-  ^^^y 
clergy,    whrSow^  hnrri       '''"''  "'^^^^''^  ^^  the  reforming 

mix^ie  ofridS  andSd^^'v?  *^  ^'"''^  ^^^  ^ 
band,  could  not  look  tnrnS  '  ""^'^^  ^^^y^  ^'^  the  other 
she  introduce  amon.  S-^^hf^^^'l?  ""^  ^^^^^^^^  ^hich 
ment.     The  iealon«vfW  '  ™out  abhorrence  and  resent- 

vengeance  agSfot'    "3^^^ 

this  change  if  her  aen™';^eK"dthrvfJ'uT''  "^^  '""^  °' 

look  into  h?r  confidence  '  ^Z'f"  T'JT"' '»'''°'»  Marv 
sions:  no  favoura  conM  L  i.^  """suited  him  on  all  occi 

interests  by  present  of  by  Sery  ^7'"  rf  ^^'°  *»  thei; 
persuade  a  man  of  r><.>„u,,i    "r'-'J^^y-     "•   "  was  easy  to 

thatBi.^owrthe^"o7w\rhT  ?'^  "^''™»^  ««'"P«"' 
aa'ections  from  him  •'^nd  aT.^rJ  estranged  the  queers 
t-him  acertaiW'  h/ '"™'^^''''°?  «M<>eived  gecamo 
some  lordsof  his  L.-°yr^'„„5!^!e^  consulted  with 

queen^s  apartments,  wI.ere-&^KXn';^,  "th^y  d"r^^^ 
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him  into  the  antechamber,  where  he  was  despatched  with 
imy-six  wounds  J  the  unhappy  princess  continuing  her  la- 
mentations  while  they  were  perpetrating  their  horrid  crime. 
8.  Being  informed,  however,  of  his  fate,  Mary  at  once  dried 
her  tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  more,  for  she  would 
now  think  of  revenge.  She,  therefore,  concealed  her  resent- 
ment, and  so  far  imposed  upon  Darnley  her  husband,  that 
he  put  himselt  under  her  protection,  and  soon  after  attended 
her  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  told  the  place  would  be 
favourable  to  his  health. 

9.  Mary  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house :  but  as 
the  situation  of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of 
people  about  the  court  necessarily  attended  with   noise, 
which  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state,  she 
fatted  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some 
distance,  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.     Mary  there  gave  him 
marks  of  kindness  and  attachment;  she  conversed  cordiaUv 
with  him ;  and  she  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  under  his'. 
10.    It  was  on  the  ninth  of  February  that  she  told  him  she 
would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  because  the  marriacreof 
one  ot  her  servants  was  to  be  there  celebrated  in  her  pre- 
sence.     But  dreadful  consequences  ensued.      About  two 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  city  was  much  alarmed 
at  hearing  a  great  noise;   the  house  in  which  Darnley  lav 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.    His  dead  body  was  found 
at  some  distance  m  a  neighbouring  field,  but  without  any 
marks  of  violence  or  contusion.     No  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained that  Darnley  was  murdered:    and  the  general  sus- 
picion fell  upon  Bothwell,  a  person  lately  taken  into  Mary's 
lavour,  as  the  perpetrator. 

11.  One  crime  led  on  to  another;  Bothwell,  though  ac- 
cused of  being  stained  with  the  husband's  blood,  though 
imiversally  odious  to  the  people,  had  the  confidence,  while 
Mary  was  on  her  way  to  Stirling,  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  to 
seizo  her  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  and 
to  carry  her  to  Dunbar,  where  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his 
purposes.  It  was  then  thought  by  the  people  that  the 
measure  of  his  crimes  was  complete;  and  that  he  who  was 
supposed  to  kill  the  queen's  husband,  and  to  have  pos- 
eessed  himself  of  her  person,  could  expect  no  mercy;  but 
they  were  astonished  upon  finding,  instead  of  disgrace,  that 
Uothwell  was  taken  into  more  than  former  favour;  and  to 
crown  all,  that  he  was  married  to  Mary,  having  divorced 
his  own  wife  to  procure  his  union. 
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weL'-now"word\p't1h^^^^^  '"r^^.^'  ^"^  *^^  P^Ple 
pay  very  liuL  defer^nce^oVrTu^t^^^^^^^^^^^  1  ^'^  ^^^> 
was  formed  that  took  Marv  nrfsonpr  ^  f'  i^?  ^.«^iation 
finement  to  the  ca^^tlp  of  T  L??  •  '  >' ''  ^^^*  ^^r  into  con- 
name,  wWe  sL  suffer^^^^^^^         -tuated  on  a  lake  of  that 

keeper  an  upbraiding  c"i^L\%^^^^^^^^ 

se^^'^l^^'^rt^r^il  evenl^h^^gH^^^il,  ae- 

Mary.'by  her  clJnl^  a.^SS  had^/n'cT^S^  ^"^"^«- 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Georr.^  n.  i^T^  *  .^^""S 
in  escaping  from  thenl  Jo  wi     ^  i,  ^°"^^^^'  **^  assist  her 

Ulf  at  the  her:?s?.°?LrSd  mea"  "  ''"  ""''  '^"^^ 

Questions  for  Examination. 
3.  lowborn wasihe arsTmSJrM'^""*' '''="°«"'^»'» ' 
7.  What  was  the  fate  ofEizzio  ? 
u.  Uy  wMt  moans  did  slie  escape  f 
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ingly  Bcntto  T jtbury  castlo,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and 
put  into  the  custody  of  (Le  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  wS  "e 
fW  ?^  ^li^*'-''  ^^'  ^^  ^"°  ^^3^  conung  into  favour;  nd 
^^1  ta'^^^^^^^^  ^"  acco.n.<xiatiou 

fi^'^'J^®  ?^^°,  «f  Norfolk  waa  the  only  peer  who  enioved 

of  hiS?  *''''  "^  ""^•^^'^.  ^"  BnelandVand  the  quaS 
of  his  inmd  were  correspondent  to  lis  hU  station     Bene 

of  f h^  t?^  ''  and  generous,  he  had  acqufred  the  affeSs 
oL  T?P^^'.  ""^^  y^^'  ^'^"^  *^^«  moderation,  he  had  never 
alarmea  tfie  jealousy  of  the  sovereign.  He  w^  at  this 
time  a  widower ;  and  being  of  a  suitable  ac^o  to  esK)u8e  thp 
queen  of  Scots,  her  own  attractions,  as  well  as  hK  erest 
made  hira  desirous  of  the  match.  Elizabolh  however' 
dreaded  such  a  union,  and  the  duke  was  soon  after  mad^ 

Frorthinc^'  r'  '''  'Y  ^^"^^-     ""^^  h^r^Wm:' 
irom  thence,  new  projects  were  set  on  foot  by  the  enemies 

t^^T^^  ''''^  *^'"  '^^'^^^  religion,  secrecly  fomented 
by  Roddiphi,  an  instrument  of  the  court  of  Rome    aTid  the 

o^f ^^P.5  v^°!l'  ^^^y'«  "^^"i^^^r  in  England  k  It  wa 
concerted  by  them  that  Norfolk  should  ?enew  his  designs 
upon  Mary,  and  raise  her  to  the  throne,  to  whTch  it  is  Iro 
bable  he  was  prompted  hy  passion  as  well  as  b>  'a teresf  Snd 
this  nobleman  enter  •c.g  iato  their  scheme,  he,  from  Sn^^ 
first  (^ly  anibitioi.,:    ,.>..  became  criminal '  H^  ^Sj 

guilt,  and  the  bishop  Ross,  soon  after  finding  the  whole 
discovered,  did  not  scruple  ti  confirm  their  tertimcny!  7 
Jer!/?.  '  ™  '^?^°il^  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  or: 
dered  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  A  jury  of  twenty-five  Deer, 
unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him;   Tncl  theqiC 

exrcuS%f  H^'^^?""'^^  ^^^^  ^^-  warrant  fHS 
execution.    He  died  with  great  calmness  and  constancv- 

and^  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any  disloyal  iZnt^nn^ 
agamstthe  queen's  authority,  he  acknowkdXhf  Se 
o*  JJieaentence  by  which  he  suffered.  ^  ^  ^° 

7.  These  conspiracies  served  to  prepare  the  wav  for 
Mary's  ruin,  whose  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded^yeJ 
from  the  violence  of  her  friends  than  the  maliSv  Ifhll 
enemies.  Elizabeth's  ministers  had  long  SeiiWinltr 
^me  signal  instance  of  the  captive  quefn'se^'lit, 
they  cuuld  easily  convert  into  treason;  and  this  was  nnt 
Ipi^  vvanting.  ^  8.  Ab<  it  this  time  (A.  b  1586)  one  JoZ 
Ballard,  a  nonish  nrmaf  «,i,^  i,a^  v„~  ^  ^  •  {i  "°i  *'?^ 
r     r-s- — r-.^,..f  TTi*v  nau  Dcuu  urea,  m  tlw  Engiisii 


ItKAPETS. 


im 


anrf  iiM  \k  *^^  considered     ,  the  eneinv  of  his  religion- 
and  with  that  gUmj  resolution  came  over  to  England  ?n 

Sio  Dro  e^^  H;  ber  thise.  'cavon-s  , .  bring  about  at  once 
nvaabn  0  kofi'''?'"'''"^*'?^  ^"  insui^ection,  and  an 
AniW'  I  !;.•  i;  ^""'^Pe^r'  ^'^  addressed  himself  to  ^  .9 
Aniaony  i.abington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county  of  DerbF   a 

his  ieS  hwl      ^  "^P^^^^^^  l^ad  been  long  ren.ark.M. 
ut  ashmen    "?,'^^f,  ^^^^^^J?  ^ause,  and  in  particular  lui 
reaSily  fnto    h.     !  .'^''*"'°  ''"''"•     He,    therefore,   c 
StLno  nf  «o^  Pf^   ^"^'  ^    '"^^  "^«  concurrence 

Sr    iS    Tho'  ^*^7  r^"^^^"^''  ^'^^  *^^^  dangerous  un 
aKin^.     10.   The  next  step  waa  to  apprise  Marv  of  n.« 

b;7??3  '?thefr/tt'^^  r^"l'   ^^^'^^«  tr/effec't^l 

thar      nli'pd   h^f    "?''      ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  "^^^"«  «f  a  brewer 
ina         phed  the  family  ale,  through  a  chink  in  the 

rm  m     f  I  a  foreign  invasion,  the  pla.     )f  an  insur- 

recuon  tt  home,  the  scheme  for  her  delivery  and  tho 
conspiracy  for    assassinating    the    usurper     bv  'six   nnh. 

SdTwCfromIr'  H  ,-"  o??hU\rpri:at 
cause  '«ni\^  ^^  f^^  ^^>°^  *^e^  bore  the  catholic 

rSl^lecutL^^^I'^T'o^r^'^'M"^^^^  ^?^^^^^^^  '^^ 
approved  S  V  ;.f  t  i'  ?^  •  ^^ll  ^^7  '^P'^^^'  *hat  she 
exKallfl^frLnV     /'"''■-^  *^^  gentlemen  might 

expect  all  the  rewards  wh^jli  it  should  ever  be  in  her  nower 

o confer;  and  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  wL  a  necessrrT 
iieraeiivery  or  the  intended  insurrection. 


i-ed  out  ,^^  ,^^  app^ensionTfTaO^rnglo;^^^^^^^^ 
lufs  s'rdS^^^^^^^  "'  ,  covered  themsdve!  uVvarioS: 
But  S  werf  «!fJ''"'r  ^  ^"^  ^'?P  ^^^^^^Ives  concealed. 
x>ut    tney    were    soon    discovered,    thrown    into    nnson 

Sed  eafh' j?  *"^^-   /"/^r  ^^^™i»ation  they  Sa' 

a  tm  onni    •  ^''''  .?.^  *^^  ^^^^*^^«  ^ere  obliged  to  make 

and.  Jf  fT'^''  ''^  ^^^  *''^^*^-    Fourteen  were  coudemnS 
and  executed;    seven  of  xvl.om  ^j^  „.i,^pJ-i.j"^T,  ^ 
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13.  The  execution  of  these  wretched  men  only  prepsGfed 
the  way  for  one  of  still  greater  importance,  in  which  a  captive 
queen  was  to  submit  to  the  unjust  decision  of  those  who 
had  no  right  but  that  of  power  to  condemn  her.  Accord- 
ingly a  commission  was  issued  to  forty  peers,  with  five 
judges,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  try  and  pass  sentence 
upon  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  Fifth,  king  of 
Scotland,  commonly  called  queen  of  ScotSj  and  dowager  of 
France.  14.  Thirty-six  of  these  commissioners  arriving  at 
the  castle  of  Fotheringay  on  the  11th  of  November,  1686, 
presented  her  with  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  commanding  her 
to  submit  to  a  trial  for  a  late  conspiracy.  The  principal 
charge  against  her  was  urged  by  sergeant  Gaudy,  who  ac- 
cused her  with  knowing,  approving,  and  consenting  to 
Babington's  conspiracy.  This  charge  was  supported  by 
Babington's  confession,  and  by  the  copies  which  were 
taken  of  their  correspondence,  in  which  her  approbation  of 
the  queen's  murder  was  expressly  declared. 

15.  Whatever  might  have  been  this  queen's  offences,  it 
is  certain  that  her  treatment  was  very  severe.  She  desired 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  such  notes  as  she  had  taken  prepar- 
atory to  her  trial;  but  this  was  refused  her.  She  de- 
manded a  copy  of  her  protest ;  but  her  request  was  not 
complied  with.  She  even  required  an  advocate  to  plead 
her  cause  against  so  many  learned  lawyers  as  had  undertaken 
to  urge  her  accusations ;  but  all  her  demands  were  rejected, 
and,  after  an  adjournment  of  some  days,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  her  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in 
Westminster,  all  the  commissioners  except  two  being 
present. 

Independent  of  the  affairs  of  llavy  queen  of  Scots,  the 
contents  of  this  section  are  barren  of  information.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a  period  of  eighteen  years  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  afforded  no  ^matter  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  historian ;  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  the  following  brief  chronological 
memoranda: — On  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  the  protestants  took  place  in  France;  a  circum- 
stance which  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Scottisli  queen, 
as  many  of  her  adherents,  who  were  pratestants,  dreaded 
her  attachment  to  a  religion  that  allowed  its  votaries  to  em- 
ploy such  abominable  measures.  In  1573,  Elizabeth  found 
means,  by  economy,  without  imposing  any  additional  burdens 
on  her  subjects,  to  discharge  with  iuterest,  not  only  ai'  the 
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debts  8he  had  incurred  in  her  reign,  but  those  of  Edward  VI 
her  brother,  and  of  her  sister  fiiy.  In  1574  so  mLf  t 
dearth  prevail^  in  England,  that  Xt  sold  for lix  shSgt 
a  bushel.  In  1577,  pocket-watches  were  first  brought  into 
EDgland  from  Gennany.  In  1579,  a  proclamaS  wa^ 
IZf '  r^^}^'""^  *^«  «°lfrging  of  the  city  of  London;  S 
effect  which  It  was  ordered  that  no  new  houses  shouUf  b^ 
built  withm  three  miles  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Inthesame 
year  the  Turkey  Company™  established.  In  S 
the  use  of  coaches  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel.  Before  that  time  the  queen,  on  Sic  oc^ 
sions  rode  on  horseback  behind  her  chamberiab^ 

In  the  year  1580,  also,  Francis  Drake,  the  first  Endish- 
mau  who  circumnavigated  the  globe,  returned  from  his 
TT\,  ?^^^«Vg^t  ^ome  with  him'  immense  trewures 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  j  and  many  o^he 
S^'T''''^^''^^°S  the  Spanish  poVer,  Sd  El' 
zabeth  to  discountenance  the  gallant  adventurer.  But  the 
queen,  who  admired  valor,  and  was  allured  by  the  prospects 
of  sharingthe  booty,  conferred  on  him  the  hoLur o^f  kS 

the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyage.  ^^ 


Question  for  Examination. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4 
6. 


8. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
16. 


Where  did  Mary  fly  after  her  defeat  at  Lanjraide . 
Where  was  she  confined  t  -^uisoiue  . 

SSJ^Jt^t  chwacter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ? 
orwhat  was  he  desirous  t 

mS  Zm  lu^  ^e»igaa  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  f 
What  were  the  consequences  ? 

S?ww^*"^^  was  now  formed  in  Mary's  fiwtrar  r 

»Ly^**  ?l®*5?.^*»  ^^a^y  informed  of  it  ? 

what  was  the  ftte  of  the  conspirators  t 

What  was  the  principal  charge  alleged  against  Marv  f 

What  favours  were  refused  her  pre^ousShlr  seSnce  f 


lir 
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SECTION  in. 

Dcjootea  pity  by  her  Bide, 

Uer  Boul«9abduing  voice  applied.— €i)2»iM. 

^  1.  (A.D.  1586.)  Whether  Elizabeth  was  really  sincere 
in  lier  apparent  reluctance  to  execute  Mary,  is  a  question 
which,  though  usually  given  against  her,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  Certainly  there  were  great  arts 
used  by  her  courtiers  to  incline  her  to  the  side  of  severity: 
as  they  had  everything  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
Mary  m  case  she  ever  succeeded  to  the  throne.  2.  Accord- 
ingly the  kmgdom  was  now  filled  with  rumors  of  plots, 
treasons,  and  insurrections  j  and  the  queen  continually 
kept  m  alarm  by  fictitious  dangers.  She.  therefore,  appeared 
to  be  in  great  terror  and  perplexity  j  she  was  observed  to 
sit  much  alone,  and  mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  im- 
porting the  difficulty  and  distress  to  which  she  was  reduced. 
d.  In  this  situation  she  one  day  called  her  secretary,  Da- 
vison, whom  she  ordered  to  draw  out  secretly  the  warrant  for 
Mary  s  execution,  informing  him  that  she  intended  keep- 
ing it  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the 
dehvery  of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant,  and 
then  commanded  it  to  be  carried  to  the  chancellor,  to  have 
the  seal  affixed  to  it.  4.  Next  morning,  however,  she  sent 
two  gentlemen  successively  to  desire  that  Davison  would 
not  goto  the  chancellor  until  she  should  see  him;  but 
Davison  telling  her  that  the  warrant  had  been  already 
sealed,  she  seemed  displeased  at  his  precipitation.  Davison, 
who  probably  wished  himself  to  see  the  sentence  executed 
laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  who  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  warrant  should  be  immediately  put  in  execution: 
and  promised  to  justify  Davison  to  the  queen.  5.  Accord- 
ingly, the  fatal  instrument  was  delivered  to  Beale,  who 
summoned  the  noblemen  to  whom  it  was  directed,  namely, 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent,  and  Cumberland ;  and 
these  together  set  out  for  Fotheringay-castle,  accompanied 
by  two  executioners  to  dispatch  their  bloody  commission. 

6.  Mary  heard  of  the  arrival  of  her  executioners,   who 
ordered  her  to  prepare  for  death  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 

'^T''''i'^  ^^J\  -n  ^^^  ^^^^^  morning  she  dressed  herself 
m  a  richhabit  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had 
reserved  for  this  solemn  occasion.  Thomas  Andrews,  the 
under-sheriff  of  the  county,  then  enterint^  ih^  roo»"  J'- 
iniormed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  anil  that  he  must 
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li^waa^.^T't.ft/'r"*''"'-    *•  She  «pUed  that 

KivoS  aSS  2^  fi?'^  asking  her  pardon,  she  .«id  she 

SinffLlnr  .  ^'*»»' any  fear  or  trepidatioi.    Then 
SS  MVB,^  f^„  ^  "'?^'"'S  "  i-'""^  ejacilation  her  head 

intercourflA  wifh  i%««      au        ^  *"ip^e88ion  on  all  who  had 

thesspectofseven^eSStvXV^'"'  '"'*''  '''" 
Her  numerous  misfortunfia.  thp  ar^v.t,.A^  ^f  u—  i .. 

"t,,  and  the  I^reeouUon  to  wMoh^ieTadUn  e'^^fsS'Sn 
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account  of  her  religion,  had  produced  in  her  a  degree  of 
bigotry  in  her  later  years :  and  such  were  the  prevalent  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  age,  that  we  need  not  wonder  if  her 
zeal^  her  resentment,  and  her  interest  uniting,  induced  her 
to  give  consent  to  a  design  which  conspirators,  actuated  i)y  the 
first  of  these  motives  only,  had  formed  aaainst  the  life  of 
Elizabeth. 

In  contemplating  the  contentions  of  mankind,  we  find 
almost  ever  Doth  sides  culpable;  Mary,  who  was  stained 
with  crimes  that  deserved  punishment,  was  put  to  death  by  a 
princess  who  had  no  just  pretensions  to  inflict  punishment 
on  her  equal. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  who  had 
long  meditated  the  destruction  of  England,  and  whose  ex- 
tensive power  cave  him  grounds  to  hojje  for  success,  now 
began  to  put  his  projects  into  execution.  The  point  on 
which  he  rested  his  glory  and  the  perpetual  object  of  his 
schemes,  was  to  support  the  catholic  religion  and  exter- 
minate the  Reformation.  The  revolt  of  his  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands  still  more  inflamed  his  resentment  against  the 
English,  as  they  had  encouraged  that  insurrection,  and  as- 
sisted the  revclters.  He  had,  therefore,  for  some  time  been 
making  preparations  to  attack  England  by  a  powerful  in- 
vasion j  and  now  every  part  of  his  vast  empire  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  every  art  was  used  to 
levy  supplies  for  that  great  design. 

12.  The  marquis  of  Santa  CJruz,  a  sea-officer  of  great 
reputation  and  experience,  was  destined  to  command  the  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  a  greater 
size  than  any  that  had.  hitherto  been  seen  in  Europe.  The 
duke  of  Parma  was  to  conduct  the  land  forces,  twenty  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  on  board  the  fleet,  and  thirty-four  thou- 
sand more  were  assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be 
transported  into  England.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  this 
fleet's  success  j  and  it  was  ostentatiously  styled  the  Invin- 
cible Armada. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  aui  consternation 
which  all  ranks  of  people  felt  in  England  uwn  the  news  of 
this  terrible  armada  being  under  sail  to  invade  them.  A 
fleet  ofnotabove  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  very  small 
in  comparison,  was  all  that  was  to  oppose  it  at  sea ;  and  as 
for  resisting  it  by  land,  that  was  supposed  to  be  impossible, 
as  the  Spanish  ^anny  was  composed  of  men  well-disciplined, 
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ain,  who  had 
nd  whose  ex- 


J  :n^  ^  ""^V  v^  ^'?«^''^  ^^«*  ™  ™^°^  inferior  in  num- 
ber and  size  of  shipping  to  thai  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  was 

SS?LTI'^*^'«'^^!''  '^'  ^'^"^"^'y  «»d  course  of  The 
manners  bemg  greatly  superior.    Lord  Howardlf  Effine 
ham,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  capacity,  as  lord  admiral 
h  ^??^  *»!«»  the  command  of  the  navy.  »"™^rai, 

„.„  .  fe®'  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned 
seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him :  kile  asmall  oS 

SdTr^^J^^"''^  ^^««^^«'  E«y«h  andFemthTom: 

mtercept  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  was  tie  Drenaratirm 
made  £y  the  English  j  while  all  the  Protesrant^S^^^ 
Europe  regarded  the  enterprise  as  the  critical  eveTwhi<S 
was  to  decide  for  ever  the  late  of  their  religion. 


Qtiesiionsfor  Examination. 

?*  T^*^^^^5*  pamonrs  was  the  klnffdom  flllci  ? 
fi  T?4hn5®"  *^l^  Elizabeth  givei)  her  Secretary  f 
6'  7%nTt^J^^  1!*'^°*  of  Mary's  death  ^ered  t 
0  wL?®***®  the  particulars  of  her  execution. 
1?-  S?**  ^"  .  or  behaviour  at  the  fktal  hourV 

w^2t"™-?K  *"*S!®?  *^?  destruction  of  England  f 
What  was  the  chief  object  of  his  schemesY 
W.  Who  were  his  principal  officers  f 
i«  w?5*  ^^i^^  amount  of  the  Spanish  forces  f 
M.  What  was  the  number  of  the  English  ahiS  ? 
iK  SS"  oo^wanded  them  t  ^ 

16.  What  other  preparations  wore  made  by  ttio  English  f 
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SECTION  IV. 


Bestraotlon  follows  where  her  flag  is  seen , 

And  haughty  Spaniards  stoop  to  Btitalu's  qaeen.—ilnon. 

1.  (A.  D.  1588.)  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Spanish 
armada  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  admiral  Santa  Cruz  died, 
as  likewise  the  vice-admiral  Palino ;  and  the  command  of 
the  expedition  was  given  to  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a 
person  utterly  inexperienced  in  eea  afiairsj  and  this,  in 
some  measure,  served  to  frustrate  the  design.  But  some 
other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its  failure.  2.  Upon 
leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  armada  the  next  day  met 
with  a  violent  tempest,  which  sunk  several  of  the  smallest 
of  their  shipping,  and  obliged  the  fleet  to  put  back  into  har- 
bour. After  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  they  again  put  to 
sea;  where  they  took  a  fisherman,  who  gave  them  mtelli- 
gence  that  the  English  fleet,  hearmg  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  armada  in  a  storm,  had  retired  back  into  Plymouth  har- 
bour, and  most  of  the  mariners  were  discharged.  3.  From 
this  false  intelligence,  the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  take  in  the  troops 
stationed  there  as  he  had  been  instructed,  resolved  to  sail  for 
Plymouth,  and  destroy  the  8hipj)ing  laid  up  in  that  harbour. 
But  Effingham,  the  English  admiral,  was  very  well  prepared 
to  receive  them ;  he  had  just  got  out  of  port  when  he  eaw 
the  Spanish  armada  coming  ftill  sail  towams  him,  disposed 
in  the  form  ofa  half  moon,  and  stretching  seven  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  4.  However,  the  English 
admiral,  seconded  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher, 
attacked  the  armada  at  a  distance,  pouring  in  their  broad- 
sides with  admirable  dexterity.  They  did  not  choose  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  more  closely,  because  they  were  greatly 
inferior  in  the  number  of  ships,  guns,  and  weight  of  metal  j 
nor  could  they  pretend  to  board  such  lofty  ships  without 
manifest  disadvantage.  However,  two  Spanish  galleons 
were  disabled  and  taken.  6.  As  the  armada  advanced  up 
the  channel,  the  English  still  followed,  and  infeisted  their 
rear;  and  their  fleet  continually  increasing  from  different 
ports,  aey  soon  found  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  attack 
the  Spanish  fleet  more  nearly,  and  accordingly  fell  upon 
them  while  they  were  as  yet  taking  shelter  in  the  port  of 
Calais.  6.  To  increase  their  confusion,  Howard  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with  combustible 
materials,  sent  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fire-shipsy  one 
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damage,  ancf  the  duke  of  Parma  had  refund  ^!?jr^  ^?* 

t'Jh^'^^^esagTl,!^^^^^^^^^^^  1  *^ir,^?  were  contS?^" 
cesded  ^rthSard,  and  we?e  kowed  ^1*^^^^  ^^Y  F^ 
1^  far  as  FlamWough-h^S  whlrlfhey^te  feS  shat 
tered  by  a  storm.  Seventeen  of  the^shfprhT^n^  firt 
thousand  men  onboard,  were  afterwards  S  aCfn^hP 
Western  isles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland      0?TJ'I     i>i 

m  the  depredations  upon  Spaiu,  was  the  young  earl  of  sS^i 

and  although  she  was  almost  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so  oM' 
yet  her  vanity  overlooked  the  disparity :  the  worM  told  hJ 
she  was  young   and  she  herself  was^WuTngTotW^  so 

natrffvT  «  '  '^'T'  ^°  *^«  ^"^^^'^  affections  as  inly 
naturally  be  supposed,  promoted  his  interests  in  the  state  • 

yl^lndtr^^-^^J.^^'^Sr*  ^^'  discretion      ll.^ti 

fanry^ha^th.  nf  "?°°!^  ^'  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^*  length  began  to 

rSed    w^I^^P''^*7^^u^^P^^'«^««^'^^  ^""^  the  flatteries  he 

Jr*  deLrilf^Ti.  *^  ^''  "^r^^'  ^'^^  »«*  *«  l^i«  favour. 

about  tWhn^/'^^/^^  *^"^^"'  ^^^^^'^  J^i"^  and  Burleigh, 
about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  hS 

amies  of  civility.    12.  He  turned  his  baok  "n  ♦»»- ~^- 

a  coutemptuoua  manner,  which  so  provoked  he/ wsenTmenC 
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that  Bhe  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Instead  of 
recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submission  due  to  her 
sex  and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  eword,  and  swore 
he  would  not  bear  such  usage  even  from  her  father.  This 
offence,  though  very  great,  was  overlooked  by  the  queen: 
her  partiality  was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in 
her  former  favour,  and  her  kindness  seemed  to  have  acquired 
new  force  from  that  short  interruption  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment. 13.  The  death  also  of  his  rival.  Lord  Burleigh, 
which  happened  shortly  after,  seemed  to  confirm  his  power. 
At  that  time  the  earl  of  Tyrone  headed  the  rebellious  na- 
tives of  Ireland :  who,  not  yet  thoroughly  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  the  English,  took  every  opportunity  to  make 
incursions  upon  the  more  civilized  inhabitants,  and  slew  all 
they  were  able  to  overpower.  14.  To  subdue  these  was  an 
employment  that  Essex  thought  worthy  of  his  ambition ; 
nor  were  his  enemies  displeased  at  thus  removing  him  from 
court,  where  he  obstructed  all  their  private  aims  of  prefer- 
ment. But  it  ended  in  his  ruin.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  their  grand  retreat  in  Ulster,  he  led  his  forces  into 
the  province  of  Munster,  where  he  only  exhausted  his 
strength,  and  lost  his  opportunity  against  a  people  that  sub- 
mitted at  his  approach,  but  took  up  arms  when  he  retired. 
16.  This  issue  of  an  enterprise,  from  which  much  was  ex- 
pected, did  not  fail  to  provoke  the  queen  most  sensibly; 
and  her  anger  was  still  more  heightened  by  the  peevish  and 
impatient  letters  which  he  daily  wrote  to  her  and  the  council. 
But  her  resentment  against  him  was  still  more  justly  let 
loose,  when  she  found  that,  leaving  the  place  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  without  any  permission  demanded  or  obtained, 
he  returned  from  Ireland,  to  make  his  complaints  to  herself 
in  person. 

16.  Though  Elizabeth  was  justly  offended,  yet  he  soon 
won  upon  her  temper  to  pardon  him.  He  was  now  ordered 
to  continue  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  till  the  queen's  fur- 
ther pleasure  should  be  known>  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
discretion  of  a  few  months  might  have  reinstated  him  in  all 
his  former  employments ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  his  cha- 
racter would  not  suffer  him  to  wait  for  a  slow  redress  of 
what  he  considered  as  wrongs :  and  the  queen's  refusing  his 
request  to  continue  him  in  possesion  of  a  lucrative  mono 
poly  of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed,  spurred 
him  on  to  the  most  violent  and  guilty  measures.  (A.  D. 
11.  Having  long  built  with  fond  ci 
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citizens  of  Ijondon,  whose  schemeB  of  relieion  and  <,o»»rn 
SV^  ''?r*""J  ™""*'y  «»  VP^vei  anf  while  he  S' 

Questions  for  Examination. 
^'  ^Sdir'"  *^'  ^'rcumstances  that  contributed  to  retard  the 

7*  ?  whh®  ^^'^  *L*J'*"*  conduct  of  the  English  ? 

ft  wK?*'  '^?J:®  '"L^  consequences  f  ^  ^ 
12  H?«a^?£*  K®  S**"*®^'"o^*»»o  earl  of  Essex  ? 
w  m^^^^  ho  behave  to  the  queen  ? 

:p«!;i;"cct'.2?-'^-*^^' 

18.  On  what  projeot^did  he  afferwSds  iSolye  f 

SECTION  V. 

aSIu Vi'^'*j*  ^°P^^  o^new  discov  rr38 fired 
6«1^"  V'®  ?.«i'"'»  of  human  wit  inspired 
Moved  o'er  the  western  world  in  seaVch  o'f  fame 
Adding  fresh  glory  to  Eliza's  name  -IS-  JK^' 
1.  (A.  D.  1601.)  While    Essex  was  delibGrfttin*,    «rv>« 

safetv   V^  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own 
S'    ?f    "''^'    therefore,   consulted    with    h^  friend^ 
touching  the  emergency  of  their  situation  j   Ly  were  S^ 
we^e  Sn,  w'  f""^  ^^'""nition,  while  the  guards  atThe  paSce 
2  W^^^t"^'  '5  u^^*  *"y  ^^^c^  there  would  be  frumeTs 
:;  A^i^.?  ^?  ^"d  W3  confidants  were  in  consuli^^nn    a  r,' 

eenger  from  the  citizens,  with  tenders  of  frieidship  "nd 
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assistance  against  all  his  adver-aries.  Wild  as  the  jTroject 
was  of  raising  the  city  in  the  present  terrible  conjuncture,  it 
was  resolved  onj  but  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  till 
the  day  following. 

8.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  he  was  attended 
by  his  friends,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the 
lords  Sandes,  Parker,  and  Monteagle,  with  three  hundred 
persons  of  distinction.     The  doors  of  Essex-house  were  im- 
mediately locked,  to  prevent  all  strangers  from  entering ;  and 
the  earl  now  discovered  his  scheme  for  raising  the  city  more 
fully  to  all  the  conspirators.    In  the  mean  time,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  sending  a  message  to  Perdinando  Georges,   this 
officer  had  a  conference  with  him  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames, 
and  there  discovered  all  their  proceedings.     4.    The  earl  of 
Essex,  who  now  saw  that  all  was  to  be  hazarded,  resolved 
to  leave  his  house,  and  to  sally  forth  to  make  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  city.    But  he  had  made  a  very  wrong  estimate 
in  expecting  that  popularity  alone  would  aid  him  in  time  of 
danger  5   he  issued  out  with  about   two  hundred  followers, 
armed  only  with  swords :   and  in  his  passage  to  the  city  was 
ioined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord  Cromwell.     5.  As 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  cried  aloud,  *'  For  the 
queen!  for  the  queen!  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  lifej"   hoping 
to  engage  the  populace  to  rise  j   but  they  had  received  orders 
from  the  mayor  to  keep  withm  their  houses,  so  that  he  was 
not  joined  by  a  single  person.      6.   In  this  manner,  attended 
by  a  few  of  his  followers,  the  rest  having  privately  retired, 
he  made  towards  the  river  j  and,  taking  a  boat,  arrived  once 
more  at  Essex-house,  where  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  his  defence.     But  his  case  was  too  desperate  for  any 
remedy  from  valour ;  wherefore,  after  demanding  in  vain  for 
hostages  and  conditions  from  his  besiegers,  he  surrendered 
at  discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment  and  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing. 

7.  Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to 
the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  whence  they  were 
the  next  day  conveyed  to  the  tower,  and  tried  by  the  peers 
on  the  nineteenth  of  February  following.  Little  could  be 
urged  in  their  defence;  their  guilt  was  too  flagrant;  and 
though  it  deserved  pity,  it  could  not  meet  an  acquittal. 
Essex,  after  condemnation,  was  visited  by  that  religious 
horror  which  seemed  to  attend  him  in  all  his  disgraces. 
He  was  terrified  almost  to  despair  by  the  ghostly  remon- 
strances of  his  own  chaplain:   he  was  reconciled  to  hi; 
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Queen  Elizabeth  signing  the deatr^S^^EsS. 
enemies,  and  made  a  ftill  confession  of  his  consniranr 

wniie  Jiilizabeth  was  secretlv  firPfl  at  v.L  ^v>^*-  ^^"\^*^^^  "; 
ing  no  application  for  S  r^  o7  forgiv^^^^^^^^^ 

^  teta7n"?:sl'^J  ^  execution  js^e  ruSmand^^ 

return  of  Sr^esai^^^^^^  ^"<i  ^^^  felt  a  new 

execQtinnTn^  »!  ^^'  ®"®  save  her  consent  to  his 

10   W  flf  fu  ™  "^^er  seen  to  enjoy  one  happy  day  more 

the  bSeas  of  th.  l?«f  ^'^'i  ^5^  afterwards  went  through 

tions  were  no  mor?  HjI^^^^^^^^  ^'^°^  ^^^^^  ^"*  ^''  «^««f^c- 
todeatrnv  t^rf  •  ^l^^^^stress  was  more  than  sufficient 
nnl''!;?Ll^".!^.^"^^^^«  of  her  constitution;  and  her  end  wL 
her-  «CSfi  -""T  T,fPPi"?ach.  Her  voice  soon  after  left 
ner,  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  somQ 
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hours  I  and  she  expired  gently,  without  a  groan,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

11.  Her  character  difiered  with  her  circumstances:  in  the 
beginning  she  was  moderate  and  humble  j  towards  the  end 
of  her  reign  haughty  and  severe.  Though  she  was  possess- 
ed of  excellent  sense,  yet  she  never  had  the  discernment  to 
discover  that  she  wanted  beauty  j  and  to  flatter  her  charms 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  was  the  surfest  road  to  her  favour  and 
esteem. 

12.  But  whatever  were  her  personal  defects,  as  s.  queen 
she  is  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  English  with  gratitude. 
It  is  true^  indeed,  that  she  carried  her  prerogative  in  parlia- 
ment to  its  highest  pitch,  so  that  it  was  tacitly  allowed  in 
that  assembly  that  she  ras  above  all  laws,  and  could  make 
and  unmake  them  at  pleasure ;  yet  still  she  was  so  wise  and 
good  as  seldom  to  exert  that  power  which  she  claimed, 
and  to  enforce  few  acts  of  her  prerogative  which  were  not 
for  the  benefit  of  her  people.  13.  It  is  true,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  English,  during  her  reign,  were  put  in  possession 
of  no  new  or  splendid  acquisitions  j  but  commerce  was  daily 
growing  up  among  them,  and  the  people  began  to  find  that 
the  theatre  of  their  truest  conquests  was  to  be  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  A  nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  object 
of  every  invasion,  and  a  prey  to,  every  plunderer,  now  as- 
serted its  strength  in  turn,  and  became  terrible  to  its  invad- 
ers. 14.  The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese began  to  excite  their  emulation,  and  they  planned 
several  expeditions  for  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  without  any 
assistance  from  government,  colonized  New  England  ;  while 
internal  commerce  was  making  equal  improvements;  and 
many  Flenaings,  persecuted  in  their  native  country,  found, 
together  with  their  arts  and  industry,  an  easy  asylum  in 
England.  16.  Thus  the  whole  island  seemed  as  if  roused 
from  her  long  habits  of  barbarity;  arts,  commerce,  and 
legislation  began  to  acquire  new  strength  every  day;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  learning  at  that  time,  that  some  fix 
that  period  as  the  Augustan  age  of  England.  Sir  Waiter 
Raleigh  and  Hooker  are  considered  as  among  the  first  im- 
provers of  our  language.  16.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  are 
too  well  known  as  poets  to  be  praised  here ;  but,  of  all  man- 
kind, Francis  Bacon,  lord  "Verulam,  who  flourished  in  this 

etjjde  is  copious  and  correct,  and  his  wit  is  only  surpassed 
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by  his  learning  and  penetration.    17.  If  we  look  thrnn^T. 


9  What  wS'EH.Sh^  *°  ^T  ?°P««  of  pardoliT 

this  time  f  ""**'''  learning,  and  what  eminent  men  flourished  at 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
Popes. 

A.D. 

Paul  IV .1656 

PjisIV 1559 

Pius  V 1566 

Gregory  Xin 1572 

Sextus  V 1585 

Urban  VjT 1590 

Gregory  XIV 1590 

Innocent  IX 1591 

Clement  VIII 1692 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Ferdinand  1 1568 

Maximilian  II 1584 

Rodolphua  II 1576 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 
oQliman  11. 1520) 


Selimll 1566 

Amurathlll 1574 

Mahomet  III 1595 

Icings  qf  France. 

Henry  II 1547 

Francis  II 1559 

Charles  IX 1660 

Henry  III 1574 

Henry  IV 1589 

^..pf^A  of  Spain. 
I^Wipfl 1555 

Kings  qf  Portugal. 

Sebaf   an 1557 

Henry 1579 


Eminent  persons. 


Union  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Philip  II .IMO 

PhaipIII .iSt 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Christian  IV 1658 

Frederick  II 15^ 

-Kings  qf Sweden. 
EricX 1668 

Jf«ni  :S 

bigismund 1592 

Queen  and  King  qf 
„        Scotland. 

faT----. 1542 

James  VI 1567 


d*«e^i',''„'f  %1S^  "Ivhm'tr :;"""'«?  HlMbeth'.  notice  by  . 
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CHAPTBB  XXVU. 

JAMES  I. 

^'^'^J^   Died  March  27,  IffiS.    Bejwin  to  wlgn  March  24,ie03.    Relcu- 
9/1 23  years  over  Great  BritUn,  68  years  (nearly)  over  ScoSand; 

NpWr  on  the  cnreat  and  glorious  queen's  demise, 

The  Scottish  James  her  vacant  place  supplies  ; 

Uniting  into  one,  both  crowns  he  claims. 

And  then,  ooitjunctively.  Great  Britain  names.— J^^cr/on. 

1.  (AJ).  1603.)  Jambs  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  the 
First  of  England,  the  eon  of  Mary,  came  to  the  throne  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  as  in  his 
person  were  united  every  claim  that  either  descent,  bequest, 
or  parliamentary  sanction  could  confer.  However,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  but  obscurely  related.  2.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  begun  by  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobharo,  and 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  were  all  condemned  to  die,  but  had 
their  sentence  mitigated  by  the  king.  Cobham  and  Grey 
were  pardoned  after  they  had  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
Raleigh  was  reprieved,  but  remained  in  confinement  many 
years  afterwards,  and  at  last  suffered  for  his  offence,  which 
was  never  provea. 

3.  Mild  as  this  monarch  was  in  toleration,  there  \va3  a 
project  contrived  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the 
re-establishment  of  popery,  which,  were  it  not  a  fact  known 
to  all  the  world,  could  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity. 
This  was  the  gunpowder  plot,  than  which  a  more  horrid  or 
terrible  scheme  never  entered  into  the  human  heart  to  con. 
ceive. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and 
indulgence  on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  a  descendant 
of  Mary,  a  rigid  Catholic,  and  also  as  having  shown  some 
partiality  +o  that  religion  in  his  youth  j  but  they  soon  discov- 
ered their  mistake,  and  were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged 
to  find  James,  on  all  occasions,  express  his  resolution  of 
strictly  exercising  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of  per- 
severing in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  This  declaration 
determined  them  upon  more  desperate  measures ;  and  thev 
at  length  formed  a  resolution  of  destroying  the  king  and 
both  houses  of  j^arliament  at  a  blow.  The  scheme  was  first 
uiuacwcu  wy  AOuOrt  v/atesDy,  a  geutleiuau  of  good  parts  and 
ancient  family  j  who  gon^eived  that  a  traift  pf  gunpowder 
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might  be  so  placed  under  ihe  parliament-house  as  to  blow 
up  the  W  and  aU  the  membeJTat  once. 

b.  How  homd  soever  the  contrivance  might  aoDear  vet 
every  member  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  leZ  and 
about  two  months  before  the  sitting  of  parliament  t^fi 

t^Zin^Jit  "'^''V^  Percy/Sjoiibg  to  that  in^wS 
tne  parliament  was  to  assemble.    7.  Their  first  infeentinn 

T  i^^''  *  way  under  the  parliamentTousr  from  that 

tt  tsk'-'LTXn^r  V^^^^       themselveslabo'Sing  a 
tne  taslc,  but  when  they  had  pierced  the  wall,  which  was 
three  yards  m  thickness,  on  approaching  the  otheT  side  thev 
were  surprised  tofind  that  the  Louse  was  vaulXndernJath^ 

8  From  thl^rr'  '''T^'  ™  ^^^^^^  d^oSTe^; 
8.  J^rom  their  disappointment  on  this  account  thev  were 
soon  relieved  by  information  that  the  coals  were  then^eS 
Sd^'  ^^^'^^\t^'  r«l*«  J'om  then  be  let  to  the  hk^^^^^ 
bidder.  They  therefore  seized  the  opportunitv  of  Erin^ 
the  place,  and  bought  the  remaining  quanti^of  coals^?h 

±MK-*T  *^'"  ^*^'^'  asiffor'thlirownuse  l!  The 
next  thing  done  was  to  convey  thither  thirtv-six  bawels  nf 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  purchased  in  HonaS. Td  ♦!./ 
whoTe  wa^  covered  with  coals  and  fag?tsrbo«ght  fo^ttl 
purpose.  Then  the  doors  of  the  cellS-  were  bolSy  tUwn 
Tng'er'ous.  '"'^  "^^  "'"^"^^  ^  ''  ''  containedUSg 

10.  Confident  of  success,  they  now  be<Tftn  tn  «ion  ♦».« -^ 

S:r^rt-  '^  *»}f  P'oiect^TlTe  kfng^  quS'n?  *^nct 
Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  were  all  expefed  tolS  tSS? 
at  the  opening  of  parliament.  The  king^  second^n 
by  reason  of  hie  tenfer  age,  would  be  aKf  T^Ai,  ' 
resolved  that  Percy  ehouH^iire  or  assaS  hS^  T^ 
princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise,  w^S  kept  at  Wd  Har 
rmgton's  house  in  Warwickshire  j  anTsiflvLa^  of-bv 
was  to  seize  her  and  immediately  proclaim  her  que^     ^  ^ 

11.  The  day  for  the  sitting  of  pariiament  nowlpproached 

evSr^h'T^^  "'^'•'  ''''^'  «^  ^«i^  more  Ip^Sly  t 
evitable:  the  hour  was  expected  with  impatien^rand  thl 
conspirators  gloried  in  their  meditated  eSlt  The  drPfldf„l 
secret,  though  communicated  to  above  CnW  Persons  1^^ 
been  inviolably  kept  during  the  spacrofT^-Tnd  atf 
When  all  the  motives  of  pity,  justice,  and^safefy  were  ?^ 
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friead  and  companion,  who  also  was  of  the  same  persuasion 
with  himjself.  About  ten  days  before  the  nneeting  of  parlia- 
ment, this  nobleman,  upon  his  return  to  town,  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  unknown,  and  delivered  by  one  who 
tied  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  his  message.  13.  The 
letter  was  to  this  eflfect :  "  My  lord,  stay  away  from  this 
parliament  J  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the 
wickedness  of  the  times.  And  think  not  slightJy  of  this 
advertisefnent,  but  retire  yourself  into  your  county,  where 
you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there  bo 
no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  ter- 
rible blow  this  parliament;  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who 
hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  condemned,  because 
it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm.  For  the 
danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter." 

14.  The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and 
puzzled  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed:  and 
though  inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  afh'ignt  and 
ridicule  him,  yet  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  lord  Salis- 
bury, secretary  of  state.  15.  Lord  Salisbury,  too,  was  in- 
clined to  give  little  attention  to  it,  yet  thought  proper  to  lay 
it  before  tne  king  in  council,  who  came  to  town  a  few  days 
after.  None  of  the  council  were  able  to  make  any  thing  of 
it,  although  it  appeared  serious  and  alarming.  In  the  uni- 
versal agitation  between  doubt  and  apprehension,  the  king 
was  the  first  who  penetrated  the  meaning  of  this  dark  epistle. 
16.  He  concluded  that  some  sudden  danger  was  preparing 
by  gunpowder  j  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  all 
tlie  vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament.  This  care  be- 
longed to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  pur- 
posely delayed  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  November  6,  1605.  He  remarked  those  great 
piles  of  fagots  which  lay  in  the  vault  under  the  house  of 
peers,  and  seized  a  man  preparing  for  a  terrible  enterprise, 
dressed  in  a  cloak  and  boots,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand.  17.  This  was  no  other  than  Guy  Fawkes  who  had 
just  deposited  every  part  of  the  train  for  its  taking  fire  the 
next  morning,  the  matches  and  other  combustibles  being 
found  in  his  pockets.  The  whole  design  was  now  discov- 
ered; but  the  atrociousness  of  his  guilt,  and  the  despair  of 
pardon  inspiring  him  with  resolution,  he  told  the  officers  of 
justice,  with  an  undaunted  air,  that,  „.ad  he  blown  them  and 
himself  up  together,  he  had  been  happy.  Before  tlie  coun- 
cil he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with 
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Solzure  of  GuyJFawkea. 
scorn  and  disdain,  refusing  to  discover  his  associates,  and 
showing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  But 
his  bold  epmt  was  at  length  subdued;  being  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  two  or  three  dam  and  the  rack  just  shewn  him, 
las  courage,  fatigued  with  so  long  an  effort,  at  last  failed 
him,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  all  his  accomplices. 

Questions  for  Uxaminaiion. 
1.  Who  suooeeded  Elizabeth  f 
o  ^*i  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  at  the  commencement  of  this  reimi? 

^~^e'KV*"'*^®"^"*^®^'°^^'  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into 
10.  Wh6  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  narliament  P 
10-  ^i^T^-  ™»»ny,P««on8  had  the  plot  been  revealed 7^ 
12.  Whatcircumstance  saved  the  kingdom  1 
Jf"  !^hat  were  the  contents  of  Percy's  letter  t 
i«  S«°  ^"  *•*?  ^^\^  discover  the  meaning  of  the  letter  ? 

dJgerf  ^®      ^  "'^'""'^  **^^"'  tol,revent  the  apprehended 

17.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  engaired  in  this  enterorisfl  atkI 
what  was  his  conduct  on  betog  discovered  ?  enterprise,  and 


SECTION  n. 

Yet  Raleigh  left  a  deathless  name, 

To  learning  dear,  and  dear  to  i&me.—Dibdin. 

who  were  m  London,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested, 
tied  with  all  speed  to  Warwickshire^  where  sir  Ev^rard 
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^by,  relymg  on  the  eucoesa  of  the  plot,  was  already  in 
ams^But  the  country  Boon  began  to  take  the  alann,  and, 
wherever  they  turned,  they  ^nd  a  superior  force  reiidy  ti 
^pose  them.  2.  In  this  exicence,  beset  on  aU  sides,  they 
resolved,  to  the  number  of  alout  eighty  pOTsons,  to  fly  no 
further,  but  to  raakea^taod  at  a  house  in  Warwickshire,  to 

Bu^vii^J^'  ^  ^li  ««"*^r  "v^  «B  <feari7  as  possible? 
But  even  «U8  miserable  consolation  was  denied  them ;  a 
s^k  of  fire  hapwning  to  faU  among  some  gunpowder  tliat 
was  laid  to  di?,  It  blew  n^  and  so  maimcl  tfc  principal 
conspirators,  that  the  survivors  resolved  to  open  tlie  gate 
and^ly  out  ai^nst  the  multitude  that  surroundwi  the  h^se 
i.   Horn*  were  mstantly  cut  to  laecesj  Catesby,  Percy,  and 
Winter  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  ana'despeStelv, 
m  m  the  end  the  two  first  feU  covered  with  wouSds,  aid 
Wmter  waa  taken  alive.    Those  that  survived  the  dauihter 
were  toed  and  convicted?  several  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  others  emerienced  the  king's  mercy     The 
Jesuits,  Garnet  and  Oldcofn,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot, 
suffered  with  the  rest  j  and,  notwithstanding  the  atrociousness 
of  their  treason,  Garnet  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a 
Pjajrtyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  his 

4.  The  sagacity  with  which  the  king  first  discovered  the 

hn*  *h?l*i?  Hi?P'°i!?1  ""l  ^'^  "^^^"^  ^°^°°S  the  people, 
but  the  folly  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  favou- 
rites qmckly  undeceived  the  nation.  (A.D.  1612.)  In  the 
first  rank  of  these  stood  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  of  a  good 
family  m  Scotland,  who,  after  having  passed  some  time  in 
his  teavels,  arrived  in  London,  at  about  twenty  years  of  aee 
All  his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  a  pleasing  Vis- 
age; and  all  his  acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  and  gi&eful 

^l^^i®^°^*^^.*^  considered  as  a  most  rising  man  at 
court;  he  was  knighted,  created  viscount  Rochester,  hon- 
oured with  the  order  of  the  garter,  made  a  privy  councillor, 
and,  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  was  at 
lastcreated  earl  of  Somerset.  >  ^  >v«,3  ai- 

6.  This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with 
envy;  but  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  looked  upon  it  with 
contempt  and  ridicule,  sensible  that  ungrounded  attachments 
are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  Some  time  after,  bein^ 
accused  and  convicted,  from  private  motives,  nf  TVM'«nn;r,S 
tiir  inomas  Overbury  in  the  tower,  he  felj  un'der  t£e  king's 
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i?l!^i  H»  l>e»»»g  driven  from  court,  epent  the  remain- 
J  "^y"?  .¥*  ?.  contempt  and  self-convictionf 
7.  jjut  the  kmg  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  nart 

Ihis  was  George  Vilhers,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty 
ifeu^'ZftiW^''  a^  a  good^family,  who  ^Z  r  tu "nS 
SoZrS? V^L^r""  ^''  *.'*^'^"'  ^^^  ^^o'"  tl^e  enemies  of 
iTa^  i^"?.**^®''  occasion  to  throw  in  the  king's  way 
thTAl  8  V.ilS- V^  fasWonable  manners  woulHo 
fulliStA.tinf.''''''^'"*''^^^'  ^^.  ^^^'^  placed  at  a  comedy 
affections  ll  thi?  *°^  ^T^d»>tely  caught  the  monarch's 
aitections.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  created 

STof^/h"r\^'^'  '"^"l"^^'  and  Wof  B^^inlha^ 

aSir^IoT^E^^'  --^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^-^^ 
r^J^  The  universal  murmur  which  these  foolish  attachmentft 
S?iw-ir'  "^'^  *^^^  heightened  by  an  act  of  sev^ri^y 
rSst  mZ'^°Th"r^'  blackest  Lin  upon  thLm^o: 
narcn  s  memory.  The  brave  and  learned  Raleiffh  had  b«.An 
confined  m  the  Tower  almost  from  the  v^y  gsginnin^o^ 
tTedarinTv'  ^''  ^^^^^P^'^  -^"ch  h^ad Tver  lien 

Cle  seS  vJh?Ji*°^!?  ^^^^  *^^  ^f  wretchedness  he 
wrote  several  valuable  performances  which  are  still  in  the 

highest  esteem.    10.  ffis  long  sufferings,  and  LsinUnious 
flvol^^-^nd^tr^'r^  the^ideofp^pilar  opfaloSTn  Ws 
lavour  J  and  they  who  once  detested  the  enemy  of  Essex 
^ouWnotnowhe^^^^ 

soldier.  He  himself  still  struggled  for  freedom ;  and  Derhans 
It  was  with  this  desire  that  he  spread  the  ^rt^  of  Ws 
having  discovered  a  gold  mine    in  Guiana,   &    was 

eteTb^t  Ifford  ^''  ^^'^  .^'^  ^^^^'--«  who  sho™ 
seize  It,  but  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation     11 

h^m'  few  J>^''""^  l^isassertions,  or  willing  to  subjeci 
forhii.?  ^'^ff?^  g^^^'ed  him  a  commission  to  try  his 
fortune  m  quest  ot  these  goldpu  schemes :  but  still  reserved 

adveituri  il.;T  T*  *^?g  ^"  '"^H^^^  preparations  for  this 
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the  command  of  his  eon  and  captain  Kemmis,  a  person  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  interest.  13.  But,  instead  of  a  country 
abounding  in  gold,  as  the  adventurers  Were  taught  to  expect 
they  found  the  Spaniards  had  been  warned  of  their  apprcSoh' 
and  were  prepared  in  arms  to  receive  them.  Young  RaJ 
leigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called  out  "That  was  the  true 
mine,"  meaning  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  which  he  was 
approaching;  and  "that  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other-" 
but  just  as  he  was  speaking  he  jeceived  a  shot,  of  which  ie 
immediately  expired.  This  was  followed  by  another  dis- 
appointment; for  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
town  they  found  nothing  in  it  of  any  value. 

14.  Raleigh  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  all 
his  hopes  were  over;  and  saw  his  misfortunes  still  farther 
aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had  under- 
taken to  command.    Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
his  situation,  particularly  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be 
carried  back  to  England,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the 
king.    15.  It  is  pretended  that  he  employed  many  artifices 
first  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a 
time  of  peace,  and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into 
J^  ranee.    But  all  of  those  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  de- 
livered into  the  king's  hands  and  strictly  examined,  as  well 
as  his  fellow-adventurers,  before  the  privy  council.    Count 
Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  made  heavy  complaints 
against  the  expedition;  and  the  king  declared  that  Raleigh 
had  express  orders  to  avoid    all  disputes  and  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards.     16.   Wherefore  to  give  the  court  of 
Spam  a  particular  instance  of  his  attachment,  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution;  not  for  the  present  offence,  but 
for  his  former  conspiracy.    This  great  man  died  with  the 
same  fortitude  he  had  testified  through  life ;  he  observed 
as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it  was  a  sharp  but  a  sure 
remedy  for  all  evils ;  his  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm 
and  eloquent;  and  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  block  with 
the  utmost  indifference. 


Questions  for  Examinatim. 


I:  Whit  wS  tS  SeV*'''^  ""^  *^"  ^'^^""^P^  conspirators  ? 

4.  Who  was  kiiiK  James'  first  favourite  f 

?•  wu^  *^^  Somerset  liall  under  theldng's  displeasure  f 

r  ^5°  T*^  *^®  *™«'8  next  favourite  i  ^ 

o.  What  honours  didhe  confer  on  him  ? 

xor  wiiai  was  sir  waller  K»Ieigii  conflned  in  the  Towdr  t 


•."f^^>^TT'-'yn'^i^-f '' 
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ifl  wi.fJ®'*"*lv**i?P*'*^o"'*"  relating  to  tUa  oxpediUon  f 
16.  What  was  tho  fafo  ofthla  great  man  r  uxpeaiuou  r 

What  waa  bis  behaviour  at  his  execation  f 
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S??^«'"°r'®^*.*^'^*^'  bewilder'd  in  a  maze 

Of  fruitless  treaties,  while  at  home  enslaved. 

He  lost  his  people's  coufidenco  and  love.-27iom»on. 

1.  (A.D.  1618.)    But  there  soon  appeared   very   atma. 
rent   reasona  for  James'  partiality   to  the  court  of  sS 
This  monarch  had  entertained  an  opinion  which  was  pecSS 
to  himself,  that  in  marrying   his   son  Charles,  thrSe 
of  Wales   any  alliance  below  that  of  royalty  would  £  un 
worthy  ef  himj  he,  therefore,  was   obliged  to  seek    eitW 
m  the  court  of  France  or  Spiin,  a  suitable  matcli    and  he 
was  taught  to  think  of  the  latter'.    2.  Gon  W,  who  was 
an  ambassador  from  the  court,   perceiving  this  w^ak  ml 
narch's  partiality  to  a  crowned 'heS,  made  an  offer  of  ™h^ 
second  daughter  of  Spain   to  prince  Charlesj  and  that  he 
might  render  the  temptation  irresistible,  he  gave  hopes  of  an 
immense  fortune  which  should  attend 'the  IrincesT  How 
ever,  this  was  a  negotiation  which  was  not  likely  soon  to 
fended  j  and  from  the  time  theidea  was  first  started, Tames 

of^onduS!    "^'"  "^'^'''  ^""^"«  '^'  '''^'y  '^  ^°y  kTnl 

«]!;  K^/lf^i  ^^'^'®  ^'""^  ^^^  ^«'y  displeasing  to  the  king, 
who  had  a  1  along  an  eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess 
nor  was  It  less  disagreeable  to%rince  Charles,  whTS 
up  with  the  ideas  of  romantic  passion,  was  in  love  without 

iti^  A  r^^^^'  *  P^'^J^*'*  ^"*«^ed  the  head  of  f  illiers. 
who  had  for  some  years  ruled  the  king  with  absolute 
authority,  that  was  fitter  to  be  conceived  by  the  knight  of  a 
romance  than  by  a  minister  and  a  statesman.  Tit  was 
ffi  W  ^^^^^\^P'i^°«  ?^o^W  himself  travel  in  disgSse 
into  Spain,  and  yisit  the  princess  of  that  country  in  pefson 

Sl"^^r"L^.^".^r^^  *^  '""^'^'^^^  himself  wi?h  the 
prince,  offered  to  be  his  companion;  and  the  kin^r,  whose 

to  this  hopeful   proposal.    5.    Their  adventures    on-  this 

:!Sl!%lSfi7S^^.fi"  --l«i  -d  have  actuany  be'en 
„„       ,  „,  ^.^^^.^    unaries  was  the  knight-erraat 
and  Buckingham  was  the  squire.    The  match,^howmr; 
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broke  off,  for  what  reasons  historians  do  not  assign  \  but,  if 
vfQ  may  oredit  the  novelists  of  that  time,  the  prince  had 
already  fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  whom  he  married  shortly  after. 

6.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  these  mismanagements 
were  seen  and  felt  by  the  people.  The  house  of  commons 
was  become  by  this  time  quite  unmanageable ;  the  prodigality 
of  James  to  his  favourites  had  made  his  necessities  so  many, 
that  he  was  contented  to  sell  the  different  branches  of  luis 
prerogative  to  the  commons,  one  after  the  other,  to  procure 
supplies.  In  proj^rtion  as  they  perceived  his  wants,  they 
found  out  new  grievances ;  and  every  grant  of  money  was 
sure  to  come  with  a  petition  for  redress.  The  struggles  be- 
tween him  and  the  parliament  had  been  growing  more  anu 
more  violent  every  session  j  and  the  very  last  advanced  their 
pretensions  to  such  a  d'^gree,  that  he  began  to  take  the 
alarm:  but  these  evils,  v  hich  the  weakness  of  this  monarch 
had  contributed  to  ^ive  birth  to,  fell  upon  his  successor. 

7.  These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  by  others  still 
more  important  in  Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end 
most  dangerous  effects.  The  king's  eldest  daughter  had 
been  married  to  Frederic,  the  elector  palatine  of  Germany  j 
and  this  prince,  revolting  against  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland.  8.  His  affinity  to  the  English  crown, 
his  misfortunes,  but  particularly  the  Protestant  religion,  for 
which  he  had  contended,  were  strong  motives  to  the  people 
of  England  to  wish  well  to  his  cause;  and  frequent  ad- 
dresses were  sent  from  the  commons  to  induce  James  to  take 
a  part  in  the  German  contest,  and  to  replace  the  exiled 
pnnce  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  9.  James  at  first 
attempted  to  ward  off  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by 
negotiation,  A.  D.  1620 ;  but  this  proving  utterly  ineffectual 
it  was  at  last  resolved  to  rescue  the  palatinate  from  the 
emperor  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  war  was  declared 
against  Spain  and  the  emperor;  six  thousand  men  were 
sent  over  into  Holland,  to  assist  prince  Maurice  in  his 
schemes  against  those  powers;  the  people  were  every- 
where elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied 
with  any  war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists.  10. 
This  army  was  followed  by  another,  consisting  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  count  Mansfeldt;  and  the 
court  of  France  promised  its  assistance.    But  the  Enghsh 
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barked  at  Dover  upon  sailing  to  Calais  they  «jund  no  orders 
for  their  adtmssion.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  Mm«  t^^ 
they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  zfJLrwhe^  ^"1^^; 
measures  were  yet  concerted  for  their TiXrkaUon!^    fi 

!iT!?*^'*£r'"'^*^*^^^'^»««<'^Pt  i"  among  the  force  • 
so  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels}   half  the  army  S 

at^LS  t^'air'l^'  ?*'^'  *^f  ^-  weakened  byTcL;^ 
SfxjP?i.'°".^*  *  *^y  *^  '"^'c^^  '"to  the  palatinate;  aS 

o^t.liZ-  •  **"'*  misfortune  had  any  effect  upon  James' 
cons  itution  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  soon  aaer  Seized  with 
a  tertian  ague,  which,  when  his  courtiers  assured  him  f^m 
the  proverb  that  it  was  health  for  a  king,  he  replied  that  thJ 

orTh«  nnn'/*"""*?  himseJf  extremely  weakened,  and  sent 
w-  f  Pf  °^®'  '^\'''''  ^®  exhorted  to  persevere   n  the  Pro- 

to  meet  his  end,  he  expired,  after  a  reign  over  Bnriand  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  a|J. 

Questions  for  Examination. 
2  wSJ  l^H^^^  ""^P"?  for  J*me8' narUallty  to  Spain  f  ' 

^keJ?^*"'  ''"  '°™^  by  Vuuer,.  audbywhom  wm  it  uader- 
6.  What  was  Its  success  ?        ( 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Clement  vni 1692 

^XI 1606 

Pauim        1806 

Gregory  XV 1621 

Urban  VIII 1628 

Emperors  of  Qermany, 

KodolphusII 1676 

Matthias  1 1612 

Ferdinand  U 1619 


Emperors  qf  the  Turks. 

Aohmetl 1608 

Mostaphal 1617 

Osmaul 1618 

MustaphA  I.    re- 
stored..  1622 

Amurath  IV 1628 

Kings  qf  France. 

HennrlV.. 1589 

Louis  SHI 1610 

EMINENT  PERONS. 


Kings  j^  j^pajn  and 

Philip  IV iSl 

King  qf  Denmark. 
Christian  IV 1688 

Kings  ef  Sweden. 

Sigismund 1692 

Charles  IX 1606 

GustavusII 16U 
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i^vet  'ord  Baltimore  Aubfrt  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth.  SlrM. 
_.cu,  earl.  Saltohiry.  Henry  Ho  ward,  earl  of  Nor  itiampton.  Lord 
MianeeUorlili  auoere.  SirFaulJtnto  ille,  lord  Brooke.  U.  Carewearl 
ottotamu.  W.  Herbert,  earl  of  r«uibi.  ko.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  vi* 
ooant  Doroheiter.    £.  Cecil,  Tlsooont  w  iiu  hiedon,  ko. ,  &o. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CHARLES  I. 

Bora  leOO.   Died  January  80.  1649.    Began  to  reign  Uaroh  27,  16^ 

Bdgned  28|  yeara. 

SECTION  I.  ,       - 

The  monarch's  deeds  shall  large  allowance  claim, 
With  whom  too  often,  in  a  naaon's  shame. 
Success  is  virtue  and  mitifortuno  blame.— J^iMto. 

1.  <A.  D.  1625.)  Few  princes  ever  ascended  the  throne 
Mdth  more  apparent  advantages  than  Charles;  and  none  ever 
encountered  more  real  difficuliies.  Indeed,  he  undertook 
the  reigns  of  government  with  a  fixed  persuasion  that  his 
popularity  was  suflScient  to  carry  every  measure.  2.  He 
nad  been  loaded  with  a  treaty  for  defending  the  prince 

Salatine.  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  last  reign  j  and  the  war 
eclared  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour 
in  this.  But  war  was  more  easily  declared  than  supplies 
granted.  After  some  reluctance,  the  commons  voted  him 
two  subsidies  J  a  sum  far  from  being  suflScient  to  support 
him  in  his  intended  equipment. 

3.  To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aid,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  some  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  prac- 
ticed by  sovereigns  when  in  necessitous  circumstances, 
.i  aat  kind  of  tax  called  a  benevolence  was  ordered  to  be 
exacted,  and  privy  seals  were  issued  accordinglv.  With 
this  *he  people  were  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  i  •  cj.wpl'; 
it  was  in  fact  authorised  by  njaiiy  precedents;  but  i":  vr[>- 
cedent  whatsoever  could  give  a  sanction  to  in  jus 

4.  After  an  ineffectual  expedition  to  Cadiz,  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  more  regular  and 
constitutional  manner  than  before.  Another  parliament  was 
acco.  "*nely  called;  and  though  some  steps  were  taken  to 
excith...  '^c'  riorA  popular  leaders  of  the  last  house  of  com- 
mons   )     si.^mU-ating  them  sheriffs  of  counties,  yet  the 

f5WMI»<-i   ?••-     ^ii-     «-»«*  SfSft~-~  ••*  — ~- i* -'A il »■»       "» - 
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laroh  27,  W6. 


ine  loimer. 


^•b^^5"^^*'^^°«.^*^^  before  the  housr  his  neceesitiPR   ^nA 
Mked  for  a  euDply,  lUey  voted  him  only  thr^  8ul,!i.lt^ 
'vhioh  amounted  to  about  eixtv  thouf   ndL,i.       ^"^^»J'e«> 

a  commission  was  ooenlv  ffran/«l  ♦TT  ™  f  fV^P'^' 
cathohcs.  and  agree CiS^aL^^^^^^^  ^"''/^^ 
aplnst^em.  ^e  boS^w'ed  ruT^ml  y^^ IJr 
bihty,  whose  contributions  came  in  but  dZ?y  6  B^?  Z 
greatest  stretch  of  his  power  was  in  theTvying  ff  sht 
money.    In  oru.    to  equ  p  a  fleet  rat  InaJiilso*  l\^ 

u..,whioh;:rf^r;X  i^ngoSed'torh'vSr  -i^ « 

created!  suohdiKontents  in  the  nation  "'  ''"^'"' 

1.  War  being  soon  after  declared  a™in«t  ir^.^^.  ii  . 
was  Bent  out,  under  the  commander SLham^  Zv'^'' 
Rophelle,  a  maritime  town  in  that  kSm  S  W^  * 
ewed  its  privileges,  independent  of "Kn^h  kk^-fe 
that  had  for  some  time  emtraoed  the  reformS  rrii.^S'  i 
now  was  besieged  with  a  formidable  amy  ThLfV?""* 
was  as  unfortunate  as  thut  to  the  Sof  8^  '^Th^ 

out  the  garrison  of  St.  Martin's  castt  K  warnWv'n' 
supplied  with  provisions  bv  sea     g    «wk  ?.•  ^  plentifully 

r,?t.^ti^s?:thrtwiat^ftirr-'' ^^^ 

rwi  before  he  iuld  re^mbark  ?h™,.),  h'^  ""1.°"^  *" 

.,>i,£,  "j™"*';,    ^l'*  '>ffi'=<'ra  of  the  custom-house  ^JL 
—.^^  u«uie  tne  WmmonB,  to  give  an  account  by  Whit 
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authority  they  seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  had 
refused  to  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
they  alleged  was  levied  without  the  sanction  of  law.  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  examined  concerning  their 
decrees  on  that  head  j  and  the  sheriff  of  London  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  his  activity  in  supporting  the  custom-house 
officers.  12.  These  were  bold  measures  j  but  the  commons 
went  stili  further,  by  a  resolution  to  examine  into  religious 
grievances,  and  a  new  spirit  of  intolerance  began  to  appear. 
A.  D.  1629.  The  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  dissolve  a 
parliament  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage  j  and 
sir  John  Finch,  the  speaker,  just  as  the  question  concerning 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  going  to  be  put,  rose  up,  and 
informed  the  house  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjourn. 

13.  The  house  upon  this  was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker 
was  pushed  back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by 
Hollis  and  Valentine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed, 
and  passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  vote.  In  this  hasty 
production,  papists  and  Arminians  were  declared  capital 
enemies  to  the  state ;  tonnage  and  poundage  were  condemned 
as  contrary  to  the  law ;  and  not  only  those  who  raised  that 
duty,  but  those  who  paid  it,  were  considered  as  guilty  of 
capital  crimes. 

14.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure,  sir  Miles 
Hobart,  sir  Peter  Haymen,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  and 
Strode,  were,  by  the  king's  order,  committed  to  prison 
under  pretence  of  sedition.  But  the  same  temerity  that 
impelled  Charles  to  imprison  them,  induced  him  to  grant 
them  a  release.  15.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollia,  and  Valentine 
were  summoned  before  the  king's  bench ;  but  they,  refusing 
to  appear  before  an  inferior  tribunal  for  faults  committed  in 
a  superior,  were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure;  the  two  former  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  the  latter  five  hundred,  and  to  find  sureties 
tor  their  good  behaviour.  The  members  triumphed  in  their 
suflerings,  while  they  had  the  whole  kingdom  as  spectators 
and  applauders  of  their  fortitude. 

16.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  king  was  thus  distressed 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  commons,  he  felt  a  much  severer 
blow  by  the  death  of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hia  unpopularity.  17.  It  had  been 
resolved  once  more  to  undertaki  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Rochellej  and  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  brother-in-law  to  Buck- 
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!hfi^'"'7^'f  °*  *^^*^^^'  ^"<^  returned  without  effecting  anv 
thing.    In  order  to  repair  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  InT 

containn      o«  T  ^J  f  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^aught  the  general 

,.ndlr°S7l°  I"«^™an  of  good  family,  who  had  eervS 

esdvedT  kiluiTHr^^'  T'.  *^  ^'"^«^^-    He  therefore, 

^iZ:^o:lt  Ltit;  rdr  re^ari^^ 

While  he  was  speaking  to  one  of  his  colones'  Fdton  struck 
2  Thfd?,Lf  T'^'^^°"^^^^^»  '^''  breast'with  hisS?e 
me  '^  when  L  llr^/.^r'  '?  ^^^''  "  ^^^^  ^^^l^'*"  ^^s  kS  ed 
Sred  No  nn/^  -f  ^  *^^  '^.'^^''""^'"  ^^^*'  andinstantl7  ex- 
.Ceit.^uta  ha^hp-'''''-'h^^"^'  "^^  *^^^  person*  who 
was  seied  a  J^^i^'^'^f  P^P^^l  "P^  o"  the  inside  of  which 
monstmni  nFT  ^''"^^^"^"S  ^^^^  or  five  lines  of  the  re- 
Sh  fw  *i  •   i?^  commons  against  the  duke,  it  was  con- 

S  werf  emnlov 'r  ^''  ^"^-""^  *"  *^^  ^^^'^^^^'^  5  ^»d  while 
man  withnnT^^iT .  '"  <^^°Jectares  whose  it  should  be,  a 
fS.  e  door  InH  ''^'  f^'^  walking  very  composeily 
22  He  i^sda^np/J^  "^'^^  ^'""'^  J^  ^"^  ^^^^'  "I  a'"  he!'' 
anil  «!i!^  A    ?i'^^^^'''?^  ^  "^"^^er  in  which  he  gloried- 

ms  country,  and,  as  such,  deserving  to  suffer.  When  asked 
a  8trd^?f.?fj^"  ^''  5^^  P^^P^trSted  that  iorrk  Z3,  1  f 
qu  ry  that  hi  or^  "''^  ^"^  ^^^^V^e  themselves  in  that  in- 
no  man  nn  ni  n     '''?f^.'^''  ^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  prompter,  and  that 

nor  wpl  i  *^^  ^^""^  ^^g^^^  of  constancy  to  the  last; 
nor  were  there  mapv  «ro«*;.,°  ^.i,_   ^_i.   •     ^-^      .  "\^**f\f 

tortitude,  but  the  action  for  which  he  suffered. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 


1.  Who  succeeded  James  ? 

3—6.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  supplies  f 
7—10.  What  success  attended  Buckingham's  expedition  to  France  ? 
11.  What  followed  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons  ? 
18.  What  uproar  was  excited  by  the  king's  command  to  adjourn  f 
14, 16.  Under  what  pretence  did  the  king  send  many  of  the  members  to 

prison  f 
17—21.  Belate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  assassination  of  th6 
duke  of  Buckingham. 
What  was  the  conduct  u  i  the  assassin  ? 


SECTION  I. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grev/  high, 

And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  vfhy.— Sutler. 

1.  (A.  D.  1627.)  The  king's  first  measure,  now  being 
left  without  a  minister  and  a  parliament,  was  a  prudent  one. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  two  crowns  against  whom  he  had 
hitherto  waged  war,  which  had  been  entered  upon  without 
necessity  and  conducted  without  glory.  2.  Being  freed 
from  these  embarrassments,  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and 
took  two  men  as  his  associates  in  this  task,  who  still  acted 
an  under  part  to  himself.  These  were,  sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  Laud,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

3.  While  Laud,  therefore,  during  this  long  interval,  ruled 
the  church,  the  king  and  Strafford  undertook  to  manage  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  nation.  A  declaration  was  dis- 
persed, implying  that  during  this  reign  no  more  parliaments 
would  be  summoned ;  and  every  measure  of  the  king  but 
too  well  served  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

4.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  be  levied  by 
royal  authority  alone ;  custom-house  ofiicers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  any  house  whatever,  in  search  of 
suspected  goods;  compositions  were  openly  made  with 
papists,  and  their  religion  wat,  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue.  5.  The  high  commission  court  and  the  court  of 
the  star-chamber  exercised  their  power,  independent  of  any 
law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty,  who  only 
gloried  in  their  suft'erings,  and  contributed  to  render  govern- 
ment odious  and  contemptible.  Prynne,  a  barrister  at  Lin- 
colns'-Inn ;  Burton,  a  divine ;  and  Bastwickj  a  physician, 
were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for  schismatical  libels,  in 
which  they  attacked,  with  great  severity  and  intemperate 
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Beal.  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  They  were 
conaemned  to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their  ears,  and  L^yl^e 
thousand  pounds  to  the  king.  '      "  "^  pa/  nve 

6.  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  in- 
8  ances,  during  this  long  inten^ission  of  p^lfamentsrof  the 
resolution  of  the  court  to  throw  them  o/for  ever:  but  the 
levymg  of  ship  money,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general 

Jno^^^'l^r'  "°»^«'«ally  complained  of  as  a  nationafgriev- 
ance.  This  was  a  tax  which  had,  in  former  reigns,  been 
levied  without  the  consent  cf  parliament,  but  then  the 
exigency  of  the  state  dernanded  such  a  sipply.  7.  John 
Hampden  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Buckinghamshire,  re- 
iZ?  tt  ''''"?P^!-  ^^^^  *^^tax,  and  resolved  tS  bring  it  o  a 
K-  ^'°;*''^*i.°.°;  ^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^ated  at  twenty  shillings 
I'ked  twlti  "f^'^.^^;''^'^,  to  payj  and  th^  case  w£ 
argued  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  before  all 

iLlff'-f  ^fi?^^"^-,  ^-  '^^^  "^'i^'^  '«ga^4  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  that  was  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  king's  power.     All  the  judges,  four  only  excepT^ 

fho'irl-""'  '^  '""""'  ^^  '^'  «^«^«5  while  VamS 
who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  sufficiently  recompensed 

by  the  applause  of  the  people.  ^ 

9  The  discontent  and  opposition  which  the  king  met 
S/'!."'^'°^^!5T.^.T'f?P^^^  ^"^<^°g  ^is  English  subjects 
S  '  T  '^''''^^  ^^^"^'  ^^"^^^  ^'^^  ^^o"»  attempting  to  in- 
W.?f  ^^r?"^?"g  *^?«?  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  generally 
iu  etui.    Having  published  an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy 

with''.r''''P^^  ^5^'"^  '"^  Edinburgh,  the  people  received  it 
tT^n  fhTTr^""^  imprecations.  10.  The  seditious  disposi- 
tion m  that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  w.diin 
Dounds,  was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrec- 

o^r^f  "^.l  ^^°'f  ^  ""^^^  ^""^^^  country,  and  the  Scots  flew 
to  wms  with  great  animosity. 

l.i-«  ,io^^*^  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from 
ril>,wi!^*l^?^  80  prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal 

S  wf  n^-*^''''^^;5  *^^  ""^^  "*°^^  ^f  ki°&  ^lien  forcibly 
hS  ^°^l;?i\duce  them  to  return  to  their  duty.    Insteai 

eatf'';i?^u2^*^"^^^l^  ^''  opponents,  he  entered  upoTi 
;S  them,-  so  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  soon 

Si!  "??«;.  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  which 
neither  side  intended  to  observefand  then  both  partTes 
^re^  to  disband  their  forces.  AfJer  much  altercatioHnd 
laany  treaties  siguea  ana  broken,  both  parties  had  recourse 
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once  more  to  armsy  and  nothing  but  blood  could  satiate  the 
contenders. 

12.  War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  king  took  every 
method  as  before  for  raising  money  to  support  it.  Ship- 
money  was  levied  as  usual;  some  other  arbitrary  taxes 
were  exacted  from  the  reluctant  people  with  great  severity, 
but  these  were  far  from  being  sufficient  j  and  there  now 
remained  only  one  method  more,  the  long-neglected  method 
of  a  parliamentary  supply. 

13.  The  new  house  of  ccftnmons,  however,  could  not  be 
induced  to  treat  the  Scots,  who  were  of  the  same  principles 
with  themselves  and  contending  against  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, as  enemies  of  the  state.  They  regarded  them  as 
friends  and  brothers,  who  first  rose  to  teach  them  a  duty  it 
was  incumbent  on  all  virtuous  minds  to  imitate.  The 
king,  therefore,  could  reap  no  other  fruits  from  this  assem- 
bly than  murmurings  and  complaints.  14.  Every  method 
he  had  taken  to  supply  himself  with  money  was .  declared 
an  abuse,  and  breach  of  the  constitution.  The  king,  there- 
fore, finding  no  hopes  of  a  compliance  with  his  requests, 
but  recrimination  instead  of  redress,  once  more  dissolved 
the  parliament,  to  try  the  most  feasible  methods  of  removing 
his  necessities. 

16.  His  necessities,  however,  continuing,  the  parliament 
was  called,  which  did  not  cease  sitting  till  they  overturned 
the  constitution.  Without  any  interval  they  entered  upon 
business,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  they  struck  a  blow  that 
might  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Instead  of  granting  the 
demand  of  subsidies,  they  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafibrd, 
the  king's  first  minister,  and  had  him  arraigned  before  the 
house  of  peers  for  high-treason.  16.  After  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech,  delivered  without  premeditation,  in  wliich  he 
confuted  all  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  was  found 
guilty  by  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  nothing  remained 
but  for  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder. 
Charles,  who  loved  Strafford  tenderly,  hesitated,  and  seemed 
reluctant,  trying  every  expedient  to  put  off  so  dreadful  a 
duty  as  that  of  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  17. 
While  he  continued  in  this  agitation  of  mind,  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  his  doubts  were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of 
heroic  bravery  in  the  condemned  lord.  He  received  a  letter 
from  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring  that  his  life  might 
be  made  the  sacrifice  of  mutual  reconcilation  between  the 
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king  and  the  people ;  adding,  that  he  was  prepared  to  die, 
and  to  a  willing  mind  there  could  be  no  injury.  18.  This 
instance  of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his  mas- 
ter, who  complied  with  his  request.  He  consented  to  sign 
the  fatal  bill  by  commission.  Strafford  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  behaving  with  all  that  composed  dignity  of  reso- 
lution that  was  expected  from  his  character. 

19.  In  this  universal  rage  for  punishment,  the  parlior 
ment  fell  with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  which  had  been 
erected  under  arbitrary  kings,  and  had  seldom  been  em- 
ployed but  in  cases  of  necessity.  These  were,  the  high 
commission  court,  and  the  court  of  star-chamber.  A  bill 
unanimously  passed  the  houses  to  abolish  bothj  and  in 
them  to  annihilate  the  principal  and  most  dangerous  articles 
in  the  king's  prerogative. 

20.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  several  acts 
of  atrocious  cruelty,    excited  great  alarm  throughout  the 
empire.    The  insurgents  might  have  been  easily  subdued; 
but  the  king's  deputies  in  Ireland,  eager  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  trading  in  confiscations,  averred,  that  all  the 
catholics  in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this 
rebellion,  and  by  wicked  arts  changed  the  local  disturbance 
into  a  general  civil  war.    Many  wanton  murders  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides;   religious  zeal  added  bitterness  to 
political  animosity ;   the  hatred  of  heresy  by  one  party,  and 
of  popery  by  the  other,  led  men  to  perpetrate  and  palliate 
crimes  shocking  to  human  nature.     The  war  lasted  several 
years;  four  hostile  parties  had  armies  in  Ireland,  the  native 
Irish,   the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  usually  called 
"  the  lords  of  the  pale,"  the  royalists,  and  the  puritans, 
who  supported  the  supremacy  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  last  party,  though  infini'tely  the  weakest,   finally  tri- 
umphed by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  errors 
of  the  other  three. 

21.  The  king,  aware  that  he  was  already  suspected  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  popery,  and  that  the  northern  Irish 
pretended  to  have  his  imthority  for  taking  up  arms,  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  effect  this  desirable  object;  the 
native  Irish  and  the  lords  of  the  pale,  frequently  deceived 
before,  would  not  trust  the  royal  promises;  Parsons  and 
i^orlase,  the  lords  justice  of  Ireland,  refused  to  obey  the 
king's  commands :  and  the  English  parliament  gladly  used 
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the  Irish  war  as  a  pretext  for  levying  soldiers;  for  every 
one  now  clearly  foresaw  that  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  must  finally  be  decided  by  the  sword. 
Many  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  he  had  himself 
fomented  this  rebellion,  and  no  money  could  be  spared  for 
the  extinction  of  distant  dangers,  when  they  pretended  that 
the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  greater  at  home. 

It  was  now  that  the  republican  spirit  began  to  appear 
without  any  disguise  in  the  present  parliament ;  and  that 
party,  instead  of  attacking  the  faults  of  the  king,  resolved 
to  destroy  monarchy. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  kine's  first  measure  after  Buckingham's  death  f 

2,  8>  By  whom  was  tnekiug  assisted  in  bis  eovcrnment  t 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  custom-houso  officers  exact  taxes  f 
6.  What  is  said  i-especting  the  court  of  star-chamber  f 

6.  What  tax  was  the  most  generally  complained  of? 

7,  8.  By  whom  was  the  tax  of  ship-mouey  opposed,  and  what  were  the 

consequences  ? 
9--12.  What  produced  an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards 

war  If 
13.  How  were  the  Scotch  regarded  by  the  new  parliament  t 
16.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  next  parliament  r 
16—18.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  trial  and  death  of  the  earl  of 

Straflford  ? 
19.  What  were  the  next  proceedings  of  parliament  f 
aO.  What  insurrection  took  place  in  Ireland  t 
21.  How  was  the  king  treated  by  his  parliament  on  this  occasion  F 
What  spirit  now  openly  mauitiested  itself  ? 


SECTION  III. 

The  son  and  father  loose  mild  nature's  ties, 

And  by  a  brother's  hand  a  brother  C  'v^.—Egerton. 

1.  (A.  D.  1641.)  The  leaders  of  opposition  began  their 
operations  by  a  resolution  to  attack  episcopacy,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  bulvA'^arks  of  the  royal  power.  They 
accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high- treason,  for  enacting  canons 
without  the  consent  of  parliament;  and  endeavoured  to 
to  prevail  upon  the  house  of  peers  to  exclude  all  the  prelates 
from  their  seats  and  votes  in  that  august  assembly.  The 
bishops  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  them ;  and, 
probably  to  avert  its  effects,  they  resolved  to  attend  their 
duty  in  the  house  of  lords  no  longer. 

2.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest;  but  it 
soon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  king's  own  imprudence. 
Charles  had  long   suppressed    his  resentment,    and  only 
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Strove  to  satisfy  the  commons  by  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
cessions:  but,  finding  that  all  his  compliances  had  but  in- 
creased their  demands,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  it.     3 
He  gave  orders  to  Herbert,  his  attorney  general,  to  enter  an 
accusation  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers  against  lord 
Jiimbolton,   one  of  the    most  popular   men  of  his   partv, 
gether  with  five  commoners;  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Hollis 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode.     4.   The  articles  were,   that 
they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom:  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  regal  power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority.    Men  had  scarcely  lei- 
sure to  wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  his 
impeachment  when  they  were  astonished  by  another  mea- 
sure still  more  rash  and  unsupported.    6.  The  next  day  the 
king  himself  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  alone, 
advancing  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members  stood  ui 
to  receive  him.    The  speaker  withrew  from  the  chair,  and 
the  king  took  possession  of  it.    Having  seated  himself,  and 
having  lookmg  around  for  some  time,  he  told  the  house  that 
he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  had  forced  him  thither  • 
that  he  was  come  in  person  to  seize  the  members  whom  he 
had  accused  of  high-treason,  seeing  they  would  not  deliver 
them  up  to  his  sergeant-at-arms.    He  then  sat  down  for 
some  time,  to  see  if  the  accused  were  present,  but  they  had 
escaped  a  few  minutes  before  his  entry. 

6.  Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on 
whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded,— amidst  the  clamours  of 
the  populace,  who  continued  to  cry  out,  "  Privilege !  privi- 
lege! —-to  the  common  council  of  the  city,  and  made  his 
complaints  to  them.  The  common  council  only  answered 
his  complaints  with  a  contemptuous  silence ;  and,  on  his 
return,  one  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest. 


"To 
Jews 


your    tents, 
when  they 


0  Israel!"   a  watch- word 
intended  to  abandon   their 


cried    out, 
among    the 
princes. 

7.  Being  returned  to  Windsor,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
rashness  of  his  former  proceedings,  and  now,  too  late,  re- 
solved  to  make  some  atonement.  He  therefore,  wrote  to 
the  parliament,  informing  them  that  he  desisted  from  his 
Jormer  proceedings  against  the  accused  members:  and  as- 
sured them  that  upon  all  occasions  he  would  be  as  careful 
ot  viieir  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his 
former  violence   had  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  com. 
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t^m  ^ib£^  ^'^  ^^^^^""^  submission  now  rendered  him  con- 

wat*  ^m  rZ^""  -  appointing  generals  and  levying  armies 
vvas  still  a  remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  com- 
mons  having,  therefore,  first  magnified  their  terrors  of  po- 
Fn  I'fV^lVPf  ^i^'P'rr*^^^  ^^^"^"3^  ^I'-eaded,  they  proceeJed 

to  i^^i  i^^^'''-''"?"^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  «l^«^ld  be  intrusted 
to  persons  of  their  choosing.      These  were  reauestfl    Oip 

complying  with  which  levcllfd  all  that  remainXf'fh'e  an 
So  ??  .  .f '*''' '  however,  such  was  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  that  they  were  first  contested,  and  then  granted.  9. 
At  last,  every  comphance  only  increased  the  avidity  of  mak- 
ing fresh  demands ;  the  commons  desired  to  have  a  militia 

[hit  1,^°?^^'''''"°"^  ^y  «"^^  <^fficers  and  commanders  a^ 
tney  should  nominate,  under  pretext  of  securing  them  from 

IpUensio^n.'"'''   '' "^°"  ^'^^  ^'''''''^  "^^^^  ^^^^' 

10.  It  was  here  that  Charles  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop 
m«n^Tf  J?^°^^«'«"«;  a"d  being  urged  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  for  an  appointed  time,  he  wSs  so  ex^ 
perated  that  he  exclaimed  -No,  not  for' an  hour."  Thit 
peremptory  refusal  broke  off  all  further  treaty;  and  S 
sides  were  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms.       ' 

11.  No  period  since  England  began  could  show  so  manv 
instances  of  courage  abilities,  ani  virtue,  as  the  prS 
fatal  opposition  called  forth  into  exertion,  A.D.  1642  Now 
was  the  time  when  talents  of  all  kinds,  unchecked  by  au- 
thority, were  called  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  dispute 
for  power  and  pre-eminence.  '       u^epuie 

12.  Manifestos  oa  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were  now 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  and  the  people 
were  universally  divided  between  two\ctic!ns,  distbguSd 
by  the  names  of  cavaliers  and  roundheads.  The  king's 
forces  appeared  in  a  very  low  condition ;  besides  the  trained 
bands  of  the  country,  raised  by  sir  John  Digby,  the  sheriff, 
he  had  not  got  together  three  hundred  infSntrv.  13  Hi 
cavalry,  which  composed  his  chief  strength,  eieeeded  not 
eight  hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided  with  arms.  How- 
ever,  he  was  soon  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters, 
but  not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  faee  his  enemies,  he 

thenf^fn  ^i!'^'''!*'' ''^.'''  ^^  '^^^  marches  to  Derby,  and 
Sf^rK-  ^^J^^'^^yy  1°  order  to  countenance  the  levies 
Wiiich  his  friends  were  makino-  in  thr^aa  ««o-f««« 
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14.  In  the  meantime  the  parliament  was  not  remiss  in 

WuTTl"^-  't7  '^'\  '^^'y  ^^  ^  magazine  oTanis 
fir  1  '  T^  "''  ^"^'^  ^^^^'^"^  waa  appoint^  governorTf 

t:  y^thrre^Sd^^         ,  ^^^  'T\'  ^H  whirhTbeen 
everywhere  raised  on  pretence  of  the  service  of  Ireland 

were  now  more  openly  enlisted  by  the  parliamen    for  t2 

a  bold  man,  who  rather  desired  to  see  monarchy  abridged 
han  totally  destroyed;  and  in  London  no  le's  than  four 
thousand  men  were  enlisted  in  one  day. 

15.  Edge-hill  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies 
were  put  m  array  against  each  other,  and  thrcountrv 
drenched  in  civil  slaughter.  It  was  a  d  e£l  stht  to  see 
above  thirty  thousand  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  In' 
etead  of  employing  their  courage  abroad,  turning  uTainst 
each  other,  whi  e  the  dearest  friends  and  nSt  kSsmen 
embraced  opposite  sides,  and  prepared  to  bury  their  private 
regards  in  factious  hatred.  After  an  engacrement  of  some 
hours,  animosity  seemed  to  be  wearied  out,°andbo?i  sWes 
separated  with  equal  loss.  Five  thousand  men  are  saS  to 
have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle 


Questions  for  Examination. 


^  »h^"l.*^®  ^^}J^^  <*£.*^®  headers  of  the  opposition  ? 
2  8  ^What  wrf^h-?lW  ^'"hops  avert  the  impending  storm  ? 
i'  WW  JL-r^*!K ''®  ¥°?  *  conduct  on  this  occwion  r  ** 
4.  What  wero  the  articfea  of  impeachment  ? 

?ommonJ  ?  ^*  °°"'^"'*  ^"''^^^  ^^«"  ^«  ^«°*  t°  t^o  hpuae  of 

?■  WhTf  wl?fi,*'**™™°°"*'°'*"''"  afterwards  receive  him  ? 
«•  Q  wlT'®  the  consequences  of  his  rashness  ? 
in  L    1  "i  ^ere  the  next  demands  of  the  commons  » 

If:  |w£i\?ffl„rw%''rtt:fti'^''»"  ^^^^-^^ ' 

It"  WK**  P"S*J?**°"^  ^^  ^^^  parliamont  make  ? 
15.  Where  did  the  armies  first  meet  t 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  ? 


SECTION  IV. 
To  live  with  Freedom  or  to  die  with  rame.-Z)ay. 

J.:J^'  ^'  ^^}^')  It  would  be  tedious,  and  no  wav  in. 
=uuj;uve,  10  enter  mto  the  marchings  and  counter-marchings 
of  these  undisciplined  and  iU-conSucted  armies  j  w^  wf  s 
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a  new  trade  to  the  English,  as  they  hu(i  not  seen  a  hostile 
engagement  in  the  island  for  nearly  a  century  before.  The 
queen  came  to  reinforce  the  royal  partv;  she  had  brought 
soldiers  and  ammunition  from  Holland,  and  imjicdiately 
departed  to  furnish  more.  2.  But  the  parliament,  who  knew 
its  own  consequence  and  strength,  was  no  way  discouraged. 
Their  demands  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
losses;  and  as  they  were  repressed  in  the  field,  they  grew 
more  haughty  in  the  cabinet.  Such  governors  as  gave  up 
their  fortresses  to  the  king  were  attainted  of  high-treason. 
3.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  send  proposals  after  any 
success;  this  only  raised  their  pride  and  their  animosity. 
But  though  this  desire  in  the  king  to  make  peace  with  his 
subjects  was  the  highest  encomium  on  his  humanity,  yet  his 
long  negotiations,  one  of  which  was  carried  on  at  Oxford, 
were  faulty  as  a  warrior.  He  wasted  that  time  in  altercation 
and  treatjf  which  he  should  have  employed  in  vigorous 
exertions  m  the  field. 

4.  However,  his  first  campaign,  upon  the  whole,  wore  a 
favourable  aspect.  One  victory  followed  after  another; 
Cornwall  vms  reduced  to  peace  and  obedience  under  the 
king;  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  parliamentarians  at 
Stratton-Hill,  in  Cornwall ;  another  at  Round  way  Down, 
about  two  miles  from  Devizes;  and  a  third  at  Chalgrave 
Field.  Bristol  was  besieged  and  taken,  aou  Gloucester 
was  invested ;  the  battle  of  Newbury  was  favourable  to  the 
royal  cause;  and  great  hopes  of  success  were  formed  from  an 
army  in  the  north,  raised  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle. 

6.  In  this  first  campaign,  the  two  bravest  and  greatest 
men  of  their  res^ctive  parties  were  killed ;  as  if  it  was  in 
tended,  by  the  kindness  of  Providence,  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  seeing  the  miseries  and  the  slaughter  which 
were  shortly  to  ensue;  these  were  John  Hampden,  and 
Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland,  — the  first  in  a  skirmish  against 
prince  Rupert ;  the  other  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which 
followed  shortly  after. 

6.  Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles,  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-money,  gained,  by 
his  inflexible  integrity,  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies.  To 
these  he  added  affability  in  conversation,  temper,  art,  elo- 
quence in  debate,  and  penetration  in  council. 

7.  Falkland  was  still  a  greater  loss,  and  greater  character. 
He  added  to  Hampden's  severe  principles  a  politeness  and 
elegance  but  then  beginninc  to  be  known  in  Enffland.    He 
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had  boldl^r  withstood  the  king's  pretensions  while  ho  saw 
lum  making  a  bad  use  of  his  powerj  but,  when  he  ^7- 
aeived  the  design  of  parliament  to  (overturn  the  reliJbn 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  he  chang^  his  side  and 
steadfostly  attached  himself  to  \'he  crown^.'^S  From  t^e 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  his  natural  cheerfulness  and 
nT.t  ^'^T^^"^"'  ^'  becJamemelancholy^"^^^^  and 

usuaf  crv  a  "'  PT"'/"*^  r""'^  *«  ^^^^^  ^^^  death. '  Kis 
.usual  cry  among  his  friends,  after  a  deep  silence  and 
frequent  sighs,  was  <<  Pcaco  I  npann  I"  tt«  ^  «"*^°5®  a^a 
fiio  r«r>,.r.;«^  I  il  itaoci  peace  1  Ho  now  said,  upon 
iir„  i^i?^^,¥,^"Sagement,  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
imes,  and  should  leave  them  before  ni.'ht  He  was  shot 
by  a  musket-ball  in  the  chest  j  and  his  b^y  was  nelt  morn 
ing  found  among  a  heap  of 'slain.     His  wr  Ungs    hirele- 

the  Westminster  parliament,  called  one  at  Oxford-  and 
UUnr^t'the'//'  'T  ^^<?"?'-d  saw  to  ptha'menta 
S  \f«  W„!  T  ^'"''-  ^''  ^^^^^  of  peers  was  pretty 
iulll  hs  house  of  commons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty,  which  amounted  to  not  above  half  of  the  other 
house  of  commons.    From  this  shadow  of  a  parliamen  he 

inhahtants  of  London  and  its  neighbourhoo^toreSh  a 
meal  a  week,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the 
public  cause.      11.  But,  what  was  more  effectual  Scots  , 
who  considered  their  claims  as  similar,  led  a  etronTbody  to 

tZnT^'^'t-  ^^^J^^i^^^^army'of  fourteen  tttnd 
men  in  the  east  under  the  earl  of  Manchester:  they  had  an 

army  of  ten  thousand  men  under  Essex;  anotW,of  n^riy 
the  same  force,  under  sir  William  Waller.  Tnese  weJ^ 
euperior  to  any  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field:  and 
were  wdl  appointed  with  ammunition,  provisions  and  pay 

n.llr  T^!  tX""^^^^  ^^^'^  ^"'^'^g  *^«  winter  season  had 
never  been  wholly  discontinued,   were  renewed  in  spring 

w  L  ?T  T^^  -"5^'  ^"^  «"^^^^  ^  d«««late  the  kingdom! 

tTia^Ji  r'^^K-^K '•.^^'^-  <f-^- 1^^^-)  Each  county  Joined 
that  s  de  to  whichit  was  addicted,  from  motives  of  cinvic 
tion,  lateresi;,  or  lear,  though  some  observed  a  perfect  neu- 
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trality.  Several  frequently  petitioned  for  peace :  and  all  the 
wise  and  good  were  earnest  in  the  cry.  13.  What  particu- 
larly deserves  remark  was  an  attempt  of  the  women  of 
London,  who,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  went 
,  in  a  boay  to  the  house  of  commons,  earnestly  demanding  a 
peace — "Give  us  those  traitor?,"  said  they,  "that  are 
against  a  peace :  give  them,  that  we  may  tear  them  to 
pieces."  The  guards  found  some  difficulty  in  quelling  this 
msurrection,  and  one  or  two  women  lost  their  lives  m  the 
affray. 

14.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  the  beginning  of  the 
king's  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parlia- 
mentarian army  had  joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when 
prince  Rupert,  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  siege.  Both  armies  drew  up  on  Marston 
Moor,  to  the  number  of  ftt>j;^thousand,  and  the  victory 
seemed  long  undecided  between  them.  15.  Rupert,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  taken  care  to  levy 
and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  victorious ;  lie  pushed  his 
opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquished,  returned  to 
a  second  engagement,  and  a  second  victory  j  the  prince's 
whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  the  royalists  never 
after  recovered  the  blow. 

16.  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
now  brought  to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  executed.  And 
it  was  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  in  those  times  of 
trouble,  the  best  men  on  either  side  were  those  who  chiefly 
suffered. 

17.  The  death  of  Laud  was  followed  by  a  total  alteration 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  liturgy  was,  by  a 
public  act,  abolished  the  day  he  died,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
only  obstacle  to  its  former  removal.  The  church  of  England 
was,  in  all  respects,  brought  to  a  conformity  to  the  puri^ 
tanical  establishment ;  while  the  citizens  of  London  and  the 
Scots'  army  gave  public  thanks  for  so  happy  an  alteration. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  reinforced  the  royal  party  ? 

2.  What  courage  did  the  parhament  display  ? 

4,  5.  In  tho  first  campaign^^whero  were  the  principal  battles  fought  f 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Ilampden. 

7.  Describe  the  character  of  Falkland. 
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S"  w!7''^?J*'"^®**'»  occjwioned  f 

ctdlS?,?**  ''*"« ""'"'"«"  ^  P«-llam«nt,  and  what  were  their  pro- 
I?"  w!l*!  "^u  """"^  was  now  pn^sod  f 

17.  vvhatfolJowedJUlaexocuUoii  ?  *^"*"" 


SECTION  V. 

AniiVi®'^?.?^'  ?°<^  murder  seized  on  man. 

And,  for  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  risers  ran.-7%om,o«. 

ihl' f'^'^'^^^i^'l  ^^^  well-disputed  battle,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Charles,  was  fouglTt  at  NaaebV  a  vIIWa  !n 
Northamptonshire.  The  main^^body  of  the  royal  Irmfw^ 
commanded  by  lord  Astley:   prince  Run^rtTd  th^^.-M 

Set  ^T^S^  ^^"^^^^'  Seft  5  Tnd  he  ktg  h^ 
pell  headed  the  body  of  rescrvp     9    On  ♦>.«  ^         1*    • , 

feSt^r'  .«^;PP«'— n^^^^  the  maifl^rc"eS 
led  on  the  right  wing,  and  Ireton,  his  son-in-law  [^7^^ 

E  villi  buTLn^  r'"  •^'^^'"'  ^"?  P^'«"«d  as  fSr  as 
rno  J  ^.fi'  •  M?  ^^^t  time  in  attempt  ng  to  make  himself 
master  ol  their  artillery.  3.  Cromwell,^n  the  mTantimrwas 
equally  successful  on  his  side,  and  brol^e  through  tKemT*s 
horse,  after  a  very  obstinate' resistance.     While  these  were 

Sl-L^  li  •  u^'  but,  n  spite  ofthe  efforts  of  Fairfax  and 
i^kippun,  their  battalions  began  xto  give  way  At  tS«  Vtf 
tical  period  Cromwell  return^ed  wit^  hi  vfcW^L  te^ 

that  IW  "^t  ^•'^^'^  ^'^^^^^'y  "^  fl^»k  ^ith  such  vTgour; 
that  a  total  raut  began  to  ensue.  4.  By  this  time  Drince 
Rupert  had  rejoined  the  king,  and  the  small  bodyTf  resem^ 
but  his  troops,  though  victorious,  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
iTLt^T  J\^'^^^  ^'^'^'-'S  the  battle  wholly 
took  rn\f«  of^  ^"^  \^*"^^"  '^^^'^"^  ^  ^i«  ^"e^ies,  who 
sonerf  '  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^3^  t^«"sand  pri- 

sestion^ff  Jf^^^^^Naseby  put  the  parliamentarians  in  pos- 
session of  almost  all  the  strong  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Bris^ 
tol,    Bridi?ewatPr.    P.haatn^     au^-i. __  ,   t.   9^""'i,^"^ 

counties  being  entirely  dispersed,  Fairfax  pressed  .the  place. 
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and  it  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  king,  thus  surrounded, 
harassed  on  every  side,  retreated  to  Oxford,  that,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  his  fortune,  had  held  sieady  to  his  cause:  and 
there  he  resolved  to  oflfer  new  terms  to  his  incensea  pur- 
suers. 

6.  In  the  meantime  Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a 
powerful  and  victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  laying  siege  to  Oxford,  which  promised  an 
easy  surrender.  To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph 
by  his  insolent  subjects,  was  what  Charles  justly  abhorred: 
and  every  insult  and  violence  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
soldiery,  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  his  opposition. 

7.  In  this  desperate  extremity  he  embraced  a  measure, 
which,  in  any  other  situation,  might  justly  lie  under  the  im- 
putation of  imprudence  and  indiscretion.  He  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  Scots  army,  who  had 
never  testified  such  implacable  animosity  against  him ;  but 
he  soon  found  that,  instead  of  treating  him  as  a  king,  they 
insulted  him  as  a  captive. 

8.  The  English  parliament,  being  informed  of  the  king's 
captivity,  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots 
about  delivering  up  their  prisoner.  This  was  soon  adjusted. 
They  agreed,  that  upon  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  they  would  deliver  up  the  king  to  his  enemies,  and 
this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  An  action  so  atrocious 
may  be  palliated,  but  can  never  be  defended :  they  returned 
home  laden  with  plunder,  and  the  reproaches  of  all  good 
men. 

9.  The  civil  war  was  now  over ;  the  king  had  absolved 
his  followers  from  their  allegiance  -,  and  the  parliament  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear,  except  those  very  troops  by  which 
they  had  extended  their  overgrown  authority.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power  diminished,  the 
divisions  between  the  members  which  composed  the  parlia- 
ment became  more  apparent.  10.  The  majority  in  the  house 
were  of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  who  were  for  having  clergy ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  army  were  staunch  independents,  who 
admitted  of  no  clergy ;  but  thought  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  instruct  his  fellows.  At  the  head  of  this  sect  was 
Cromwell,  who  secretly  directed  their  operations,  and  invi- 
gorated all  their  measures. 

11.    Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talents  now  hercTx  to  appear 

i«    Tusi   iUDiic,   vraa  mc    aOu  ui    a  priVUlU   geUCieman   01   ilUD- 

tingtonj  but,  being  the  son  of  a  second  brother,  he  inherited 
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a  measure, 


a  very  small  paternal  fortune.    From  accident  or  intri^.^ 
he  was  chosen  a  member  for  thp  tnni«    ?nu  ^j  mtngue 

long  parliament  J  Srseled  I^Z^I.  ''"'^"^^'  ^^  '^^ 
torical  lalpnf^ .  l;^  Beemea  at  lirst  to  possess  no  era- 

mand  over  the  whole  army  ^'  P°^'«'°S  ">«  supreme  corn- 
body  dS'ncS  thTco^ro„*:eaUrtdtr  f ''^*1  " 
they  had  secured  the  generaUranauiilifv  ^k?''  m  °"^  "■*' 
at  the  same  time  depnW  of  trr"n  J^e'lf  S  "',^y  »«^ 
In  opposition,  theretbre,  to  the  paSamefto/w!^.  *".'"■ 
a  military  parliament  vas  formKSr^t^  J,?'""^'''"' 
and  common  soldiers  of  each  r"simer^ff  Tht  —  "? 
officers  formed  a  council  to  reprSent  the  h^t  Pnnc.pal 
the  soldiers  elected  two  men  oKLh  „S.  "'  f "'' 
present  the  house  of  commons  a,?d  t^f^  '^"T!  '?  '^ 
^tators  of  the  army.  "Sell'tk'^r"  t't.'t 
the  number,  and  thus  contrived  an  easy  methnrf  «f  .f  .> 
condnoung  and  promoting  the  sedUion Tf  So  amy  ''"'"^' 

the  army  near  Cambridge.    The  nevt  11^    °  '"?,«  *« 
med  among  them,  wherf  he  was  receiv  Jw^rj' '  "• 

r„ir  ""^ "-  '-'"■■"^  i-rd'^^^th-t  r;:'er 

Questions  for  Uxaminaiion. 

2-  1?.^»»«™  ^\a«  tho  parliamentary  armf^L...*.^  • 

K  V'h^^t''^  ^^^  *'''*"'^  ui" the  battle  ?       '  '"' ' 

'•  ^'X^.^^^-^rronderedto  the  parliamentarians  after  this  engage- 

6.  Where  did  the  king  fly  for  refuge? 
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7.  On  what  laeasnres  did  he  now  resolve  f 
_o-  What  at'-ocioua  act  was  conunitted  towards  the  kinif  ? 
??•  S?*'  were  the  parties  which  composed  the  parliament  ? 

11.  Who  was  Oliver  Cromwell  K 

12.  To  what  post  in  the  army  did  he  rise  f 

Jr  JSJ^bat  manner  was  a  council  formed  from  the  army  ? 

10.  Where  was  the  place  of  the  king's  confinement  f 

16.  By  whose  command  was  he  taken  and  conducted  to  the  army? 


SECTION  VI. 


Though  always  by  prosperity  undone, 

Yet  in  adversity  this  monarch  shone.— ^^rcrfon. 

1.  (A.D.  1647.)  The  house  of  commona  was  now 
divided  into  parties,  as  usual  j  one  part  opposing,  but  the 
majority,  with  the  two  speakers  at  their  head,  encouraging 
the  army.  In  such  a  universal  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  anything  less  than  a  separation  of  the  parties 
could  take  place ;  and  accordingly  the  two  speakers,  with 
sixty-two  members,  secretly  retired  from  the  house,  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  which 
was  then  at  Hounslow-heath.  2.  They  were  received  with 
shouts  and  acclamations :  their  integrity  was  extolled ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  soldiery,  a  formidable  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  now  moved  forward,  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  former  seats  and  stations. 

3.  In  the  meantime,  that  part  of  the  house  which  was 
left  behind  resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  army.  They  chose  new  speakers,  they 
gave  orders  for  enlisting  troops,  they  ordered  the  trainbands 
to  man  the  hues ;  and  the  whole  city  boldly  resolved  to  resist 
the  invasion.  But  this  resolution  only  held  while  the  enemy 
was  thought  at  a  distance :  for  when  the  formidable  force 
of  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedience  and  submission: 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  general,  who  attended  the 
speakers,  and  the  rest  of  the  members,  peaceably  to  their 
habitations.  4.  The  eleven  impeachetl  members,  being 
accused  as  causers  of  the  tumult,  were  expelled,  and  most 
of  them  retired  to  the  continent.  The  mayor,  slierifF,  and 
tlnee  aldermen  were  sent  to  the  Tower  j  several  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  militia  were  committed  to  prison,  and 
the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The 
command  of  the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax,  the  general; 
and  the  parliament oflered him  their  heartv thanks  for  bavin? 
disobeyed  their  commands. 

4.  It  now  only  remain^^d  to  dispose  of  the  king,  who  had 
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began  to  demand  vengeCf  in  heir  kZ  "rr™""*' 
time  they  adranced  (n  Wi„^.„  j  ^'"S-    At  the  same 

seize  the  S°  cerL  whl'/""*  '"'.'^'"«  »»  "«<»■■ '» 
confinement  the/con™yeSh^  m'r  *'.'?."'^,  '^'"  ""der 
d^ire,   oppokte  fhe  iZof  '^i 'r„'^"'l'  <^^?«^.  i»Hamp. 

Wever,  though  destitute  of  al  hopes  of  njt„»'^^'""l'"i 
etill  couraee  to  resist  •  on,)  oiT  ^^  .  P^erai'mg,  had 
whole  ar^t  S  do  e  'thefr  t^t^fi'  ""  "■«  face  of  the 
next  day  citoncl  Pride  at  thfhlL^f.  **  '"•"S-    »«••  the 

^»5irL7SS5E?t= 

ceedmg  sixty.  This  atrocious  invasConhP  Zr  ""^^  ^"^ 
rights  commonly  passed  by  thrnfmrnf  p  •^^^'i*"'^''**^^ 
the  remaining  mie^berf  w^e  call^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

voted  that  the  tranRftpHnno^^^ TiT  ^  «ump.  These  soon 
were  entiVdy  ViT  an^^^^^^  days  before 

just  and  neces^rT  ^'"''^^  '  '^^^"^*  ^^« 

10.    A  committee  %vas  aonointPfi  fn  k>.;»,-,  •  i 

arrt:t^;»li»lWr  decte,"i^t?eat"S 

vuij  iicvv-ixivcniea  treason.  '  — ^     ''^  "'^ 

\h  Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher   was  com- 
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manded  to  conduct  the  king  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Winsdor, 
and  from  thence  to  London.  Hia  afflicted  subjects,  who  ran 
to  have  a  eight  of  their  sovereign,  were  grSatly  affected 
at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face  and  person.  He 
had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  j  his  hair  was  become  vene- 
rably gray,  rather  by  the  pressure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand 
of  time ;  while  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune 
and  decay.  12.  Thus  he  stood  a  solitary  figure  of  majesty 
in  distress,  which  even  his  adversaries  could  not  behold 
without  reverence  and  compassion.  He  had  been  long  at- 
tended only  by  an  old  decrepit  servant,  whose  name  was 
sir  Phillip  Warwick,  who  could  only  deplore  his  master's 
fatej  without  being  able  to  revenge  his  cause.  13.  All  the 
exterior  eymbols  of  sovereignty  were  now  withdrawn  j  and 
his  new  attendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  without  cere- 
mony. The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  reserved  for  the 
same  punishment  with  hia  master,  having  leave  to  take  a 
last  farewell  as  he  departed  from  Windsor,  threw  himself  at 
the  king's  feet,  crying  out,  "My  dear  master  I"  14.  The 
unhappy  monarch  raised  him  up,  and,  embracing  him  ten- 
derly replied,  while  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  "I  have 
indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  yoii."  These  were  severe 
distresses  j  however  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  ad- 
versaries would  bring  him  to  a  formal  trial  j  but  he  every 
moment  expected  to  be  despatched  by  private  assassination. 

15.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  of  January  was  spent 
in  making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
court  oi  justice  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
persons,  named  by  the  commons ;  but  of  these  never  above 
seventy  sat  upon  the  trial.  The  members  were  chiefly 
composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  most  of 
them  of  very  mean  birth,  together  with  some  of  the  lower 
h6use,  and  a  few  citizens  of  London.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer, 
was  chosen  president  j  Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the 
people  of  England;  Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske  were 
named  assistants.    The  court  sat  in  Westminster-hall. 

16.  The  king  now  was  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St. 
James's,  and  the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high 
court  to  take  his  trial.  When  he  was  brought  forward, 
he  was  conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now 
produced  a»  a  criminal,  he  still  sustained  the  dignity  of  a 
kinc:  he  surveyed  the  mem  berg  of  the  court  "^ith  a  stern 
fuad  haughty  air;  and,  without  n^oving  his  hat,  sat  down 
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while  the  members  also  were  covered.  17.  His  charge  was 
then  read  by  the  solicitor,  accusing  bim  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  all  tbe  bloodshed  which  followed  S  t^  com 
raencement  of  the  war;  at  that  part  of  the  charge  he  could 
not  euppress  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  After 
ns  charge  was  finished,  Bradshaw  directed  his  discourte  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  answer. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

^'  ^mon??®*'"'*''"  ^^'^  P"""®^  ^y  *^«  '^'"i^'^^y  °f  the  house  of  com. 

2.  Ho  w  wero  they  received  by  the  army  f 

3.  \\  hat  waa  tlio  conduct  ot  the  remaining  members? 

4. 1  o  whom  waa  the  command  of  the  Tower  iri  ven  ?  ♦ 

'•  wt?e  Vaa'hSX^r  "'"^  *^«  P^*°«  '^^^  conflnement? 

?•  ft' n«!nHhi*Ji,"f  *° »Pgo"ate  With  the  parliament? 
il~?9  ^vw**®  ^^^  conduct  of  the  army  on  this  occasion. 
}l'  wV.  "Y^**  ^^J^?"^  ^^^  appearance  of  the  kinij? 
13.  What  passed  between  him  and  the  dulce  of  Hamilton* 

15.  How  many  persona  sat  on  the  king's  trial?  """""°"- 

16.  Who  were  the  chief?  * 

17.  What  was  hia  behaviour  on  his  trial  ? 
What  waa  the  charge  alleged  againat  him? 


SECTION  vn. 

Nor  agonies,  nor  livid  death,  diseraco 

Thoaacred  features  of  ti»o  monarch's  face  • 

In  the  cold  visage,  mournfully  aerene, 

Iho  same  indignant  majesty  is  men—Boive's  Luccm. 

nnin  k'^^  J^^''\^^^  ^'."^'  "^'^^  g'*^**  ^^P^r,  entered 
g)on  his  defence,  by   denying  the  authority  of  the  court 
Me  represented,  that  having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with 

iTerrartlT'L  /^'^'f^'f ''^^^•^"^  ^*^^°S  ^"^^^ed  almost 
every  article,  he  expected  a  different  treatment  from  that 

which  he  now  received.    He  perceived,  he  said,  no  appear- 

ance  of  an  upper  house,  which  was  necessary  to  consdtute 

a  just  tribuDuT.    2.  That  he  was  himself  the  king  and  the 

ountam  of  law,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  tried  by 

laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent:  that  having 

been  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would 

not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power  founded  in 

usurpation;  that  he  waa  willing,  before  a  proper  tribunal 

0  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  defence;  but  that  before 

&.^«ln?u  V    """"-/"^a  ^P^^?Sy  or  plea  of  innocence, 

lest  he  should  be  considered  as  the  betrayer  of.  and  nnf  L 

martyr  ibr,  the  constitution.  '         '     "  " 

3,  Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
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court,  insisted  that  they  had  received  their  power  from  the 
people,  the  source  of  all  right.  He  pressed  the  prisoner 
not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  court,  which  was  dele- 
gated by  the  commons  of  England ;  and  he  interrupted  and 
overruled  the  king  in  his  attempts  to  reply. 

4.  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  be- 
fore the  court,  and  as  often  he  persisted  in  declining  ita 
jurisdiction.  The  fourth  and  last  time  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  self-created  tribunal  j  as  he  was  proceeding  thither, 
he  was  insulted  by  the  soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  exclaimed, 
"  Justice !  justice  !  execution  I  execution  1"  but  he  continued 
undaunted.  His  judges,  having  now  examined  some  wit- 
nesses, by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared 
in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned  by  parliament,  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  him. 

6.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of 
low-bred  malice,  was  great,  firm,  and  equal}  ingoing  through 
the  hall,  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble  were  again  instigated  to 
cry  out,  "Justice  and  execution !"  They  reviled  him  with 
the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  insults,  one  mis- 
creant presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of  his  sovereign.  He 
patiently  bore  their  msolence.  "Poor  souls,"  cried  he 
"  they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for 
sixpence."  6.  Those  of  the  populace  who  still  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  expressed  their  sorrow  in  sighs  and 
tears.  A  soldier^  more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  could 
not  help  implonng  a  blessmg  upon  his  royal  head.  An 
officer,  overhearing  him,  struck  tho  honest  sentinel  to  the 
ground  before  the  king,  who  could  not  help  saying  that  the 
punishment  exceeded  the  offence. 

7.  After  returning  from  this  solemn  mockery  of  justice, 
the  unhappy  monarch  petitioned  the  house  for  permission 
to  see  his  children,  and  desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  to  assist  in  his  private  devotions.  Both 
requests  were  immediately  granted,  and  three  days  were 
allowed  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This 
interval  was  spent  by  Charles  in  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  in  administering  consolation  to  his  unhappy  family. 
8.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  French  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  vainly  interceded  in  his  behalf;  and  the  Scots, 
who  had  set  the  first  example  of  resistance  to  his  authority, 
now  remonstrated  against  the  violence  offered  to  his  person 
and  dignity.  9.  After  his  condemnation,  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  "\Yaies  wrote  the  most  pathetic  letters  to  the  paf- 
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Execution  of  Kiug  Charles  I.,  1649, 


'iZ''^ro^:stt!n'''''''  ''^^'^  ^^-  «^-  -=-ides  from 

h„}^' J^l  ^'"°  T^'l  confined  in  the  palace  of  St.  Jftmes's 
but  the  place  selected  for  erecting   the  scaffold   was    th« 
street  befGre  the  palace  of  Whitehall.     11.  On  the  mornW 
of  the  execution  he  roee  early,  and,  having  spent  LmpHmf 
in  private  devotion,  received  the  sacraS  from  t^rhS 
of  bishop  Juxon ;  he  was  then  conducted  on  foot  thmn<?^ 
the  park  to  Whitehall,  and  partook  of   oL  sligh    r^S 
nient;  after  a  brief  delay,  he  advanced  to  the  placeof  execu 
tion  attended  still  by  his  friend  and  servant,  Dr.  Juxon  X 
u.ed  every  exertion  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  S  i^for 
tunate  master.     12.  The  scaffold,  which  was  covered  S 
black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers    under^ho 

T^ci^tlfr'  ^'fr'^'  ^^'  under^rSe^o  te  s  en 
Li??  '•  ^®  ^""^^  ''"^  ^^^  executioners  in  masks.  The 
Lfir'/''  immense  crowds,  stood  at  a  great  distance  in 
Jeadfu  expectation  of  the  event.  The  kin-  surveved  aS 
these  solemn  preparations  with  calm  composure  and  as  he 
cou  d  no  expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  disSnce  he 
addressed  himsef  to  the  few  persons  whLto 

13.  He  there  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  tktel 
war;  and  observed,  that  he  Im.]  nnt  f.^on  «."  . "fn  .1^.*^^^ 
pari«,mentha4  shewn  him  the  exam^ple:  "itat  hel^S'no 
other  object  m  his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preservfthat 
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authority  entire,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
ancestors;  but  though  innocent  towards  his  people,  ho 
acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker.  14.  He  owned  that  he  was  justly  punished  for  hav- 
ing consented  to  the  execution  of  an  unjust  sentence  upon 
the  earl  of  Strafford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies ;  exhorted 
the  people  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledged 
his  sen  as  his  succfessor ;  and  signed  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  professed  in  the  church  of  England. 
So  strong  was  the  impression  his  dying  words  made  upon 
the  few  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tomlinson  himself, 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed,  acknowledged  himself 
a  convert. 

16.  While  hfe  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop 
Juxon  called  out  to  him,  "  There  is,  sir,  but  one  stage  more, 
which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very 
short  one.  It  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way.  It  will  carry 
you  from  earth  to  heaven ;  aiid  there  you  shall  find,  to  your 
great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory." 
16.  "I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "from  a  corruptible  to  an 
incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place." 
— "  You  exchange,"  replied  the  bishop,  a  temporal  for  an 
eternal  crown:  a  good  exchange  1"  Charles,  having  taken 
oflf  his  cloak,  delivered  his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronouncing 
the  word  "Eememberl"  Then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block,  apd,  stretching  out  his  hands  as  a  signal,  one  of  the 
executioners  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow- 
while  the  other,  holding  it  up,  exclaimed.  "  This  is  the  heai 
of  a  traitor!"  17.  The  spectators  testified  their  horror  of 
the  sad  spectacle  in  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations ;  the  tide 
of  their  duty  and  affection  began  to  return;  and  each  blamed 
himself  either  with  active  disloyalty  to  his  king,  or  a  passive 
compliance  with  his  destroyers. 

18.  Charles  was  executed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  middle 
stature,  robust,  and  well-proportioned.  His  visage  was 
pleasing  but  melancholy;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
tinued troubles  in  which  he  was  involved  might  have  made 
that  impression  on  his  countenance.  As  for  his  character, 
the  reader  will  deduce  it,  with  more  precision  and  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  from  the  detail  of  his  conduct,  than  irom  any 
8\;mmary  given  of  it  by  the  historian. 
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V  firy^?**  ^1  ^^^  **°K  ^IS.  *»»  1»'8  defence? 
8.  What  was  tbe  answer  ofBradshawlT 

I*  Slif'  *re**n»ent  did  ho  receive  from  the  soldiers? 

romaSV  P***®^<^  ^**^  ^®  *>«"  **»e^  reproaches,  and  what  t^as  bis 

I'  ?A  ^u  '  followed  the  king's  condemnation  ? 
lo'  ^2^,  ♦"*'  spot  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  king's  execation? 
12.  Whatj)roparhtion8  were  mado  for  his  trial ?  "*«ouuoii 

Jf '  ia  ^**!  ^***  ^^  ^^7  ^"  *»'*  address  to  the  people f 

17  who;i«^«*'*i"^^'^*"°"  P^i?"**  between  the  king  and  bishop  Juxon? 

17.  What  eflfect  had  his  execution  on  the  minds  of  Qio  people? 

18.  How  long  dirt  Charles  reign  ?  v^jiw  t 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 
_ .  -A-.D. 

UrbainVni 1«28 

Innocent  X 1644 

Emperors  qf  Oermany . 

rerdlnandll 1619 

Ferdmand  III..,.  1687 


Emperors  qfthe  Turks. 

A.D. 

AmnrathlV..    ..leSJS 

Ibrahim .1649 

Mahomet  lY 1649 

Kings  qf  France. 

Louis  XIII, 1620 

Louis  XIV 1643 


King  qf  UpcUn  and 
Portugal. 

PhUipIV .1^ 

Portugal  alone.* 

John  IV 1640 


EMINENT  PERSONAGES. 


i«ih^>'*n*?^°5H'J''-  Earl  of  StralTord.  John  Hampden.  Lucius  Carr. 
lordFaliUand.  Harry  Gary,  Lord  Falkland.  H.Monteg\ie  eaTijffi- 
y^^^-  ,"•  T^'^^T'i'®'  ^o""**  I*'«oko.  Lord-kwiS  LuSoton  ArthS? 
lord  Capol.  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  of  CherburT  G.  StSeV  "barl  of 
Derby.  J.  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol.  fjUcke  de  BuSh.  maroS  of  cSanri 
carde,  and  earl  of  St.  Albans.  Henry  Carey,  earfof  MonnSJS  m?m' 
my  Faue,  earl  of  Westmoreland,   i.  SomeMeriqffiTworcS?" 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Born  1599.    Died  Septembers.  1658.    Became  lord  protector  December 
16, 1653.    Buled  4  j  years. 

THE   COMMONWEALTH. 

SECTION"  L 

Though  cunning,  bold  ;  and  though  intrepid,  sago.— ^^crto». 

1.  (A.  D.  1649.)  Cromwell,  who  had  secretly  solicited 

and  contrived  the  king's  death,  now  began  to  feel  wishes 

to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.     His  prospects 

widening  as  he  rose,   his  first  principles  of  liberty  were 


<)f*B^|a^^a,XM|?^  °^*^'  ^^"^^  ^°^''  *"**  ^^"^^^  •'''^"'  ^«k« 
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alUoet  in  the  unbouaded  etreteh  of  power  that  lay  before 

2.  Having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Ire 
land^  he  prosecuted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual 
success.    He  had  to  combat  againstthe  rTydisS  (^ 

by  O'Neil.    But  such  ill-connected  and  barbarous  troona 

m^nJT  ^''^  ^:,^'H  SPr^^'^^  '^  Cromwell?  more'S' 
?v  w  ^'^^'^  conducted^by  such  a  general,  and  embolden^ 
by  long  success.    He  soon  overran  the  whole  country    and 
after  jome  time,  all  the  towns  revolted  in  his  fevXiV  ami 
opened  their  gates  at  h's  approach.    3.  But,  in  tK  coq 
quests,  as  m  all  the  rest  of  his  actions,  there  apr^r^  a 
brutal  ferocity,  that  would  tarnish  the  most  heroSTabur 
In  order  to  mtimidate  the  natives  from  defending  their  tow^* 
he,  w,th  a  barbarous  poUcy,  put  every  gamsonCt^ 
any  resistance  to  the  sword.  ® 

4.  After  his  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seat  U 
received  the  thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  Luth  of\he 
speaker,  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  comSonwealth  k 
Ireland.  They  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  u^n  choosii^ 
a  general  for  conducting  the  war  in  Scotland,There  S 

tWnn^f.*??-**^?  f^y^i  «^"^  ^^^  placed  yourcLrieZ 
Ae  son  of  their  late  monarch,  on  the  throne.  Fair^  S 
fusmg  this  command  upon  principle,  as  he  had  all  a^oE^ 
dechned  opposing  the  Presbyterians,  'the  command  necesTI 
rily  devolved  upon  Cromwell,  who  boldly  set  forward  for 
Scotl^d  at^the  head  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousanXen 

6.  The  Scots  m  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over 
their  wretched  king  to  be  a  prisoner  not  a  ruler  LoS^^^^^ 
prepared  to  meet  the  invasion.  (A.  D.  1650.)  AbatflS 
ensued  m  which  they,  though  double  the  number  ofT 
Engbsh,  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  while  Cromwell  did  iot  lose  above  for^^en 

6.  In  this  terrible  exigence  young  Charles  embraced  a 
resolution  worthy  a  prince  who  wa8%villing  to  hazard  all 
for  empire.    Observing  that  the  way  was  oSen  to  ESand 
he  resolved  immediately  to  march  i'nto  that  country,  fvhere 

of  thS^dom      '"'"^"'''^  ^'  ^"  '^'  '"^^^^^«  ^^  '^""^^ 

f  JaA""/-^^  ^"^^  ^""^^^  Wmself  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
^!^lf.^l'?^^^?±l^^'''y'.  Tii.e  Sco^s,  terrified  at^e 
fT^i^^v  V*  cv  ii»i.iM^uu£j  an  enterpriee,  ieU  from  him  in  great 
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numbers.    Tho  English,  affrighted  at  the  name  of  his  n,v. 

SSflt'J''^'^  IS  J^i^himf  but  hia  moSatio„rweK 

?niiSTw T''*'^  n'  ^^  ^"•'^^^  ^^  Worcester,  whenHn! 

Sr^fc'iL:^-"^*'''^^"/  ^*»  J^^^y  strides  C 
Ttu^L      u^^  ^^7  increased  to  forty  thousaud  men 

LiifT'^i''*'r^,^'"^^<^'  ^J^en  tbit  active  geS 
himself  appeared;  and  falling  upon  tho  town  on  alfsidGt 

broke  in  upon  the  disordered  royalists.    tIo  streets  we 

strewed  with  slaughter  j  the  whole  Scote'  army  were  eiTw 

killed  or  taken  prisoners;   and  the  king  hTmsIlf  hlvinl 

given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was^o^  ^  A?     ^ 

9.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  ad  ventures  more 
romantic  or  distress  more  severe,  than  those  which  attendS 
the  young  king's  flight  from  the' scene  of  slauSr  AftS^ 
various  escapes,  and  one-and-forty  days'  coSment  hi 
landed  safely  at  Feschamp  in  Noniandy ;  noTess  than  Ltv 
men^nd  women  having,  at  diflferent  tim';;,terpJ!;Tti  Li^ 

10.  The  particulars  of  Charles'  escape,  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester  are  truly  interesting.  He  left  the  fatal  flcpn^  nf 
action  accompanied  .y  theduTce  of  Bu  kingham'  the  earfs 
of  Derby  and  Lauderdale,   the  lords  Talbot,  Wilmot,  and 

fwJntv  five'  S^'lf^^T'^'^'w*^"^''"^'  ^^''^^^  ^'  White£<^es, 
twenly^five  miles  from  Worcester   at  five  o'clock  in  ihL 

morning.  There  he  thought  it  best^for  his  safe 'y  to  separate 
from  his  companions;  and,  without  intrusting  them  withh  s 

nhirAt' n*  ^^^r^^J>  ^  lone  house  fnStXdhir^ 
inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer,  whose  fidelity  remain^ 
unshaken,  though  death  'was  denounced  agaSlu   who 

whTf  ^u^K  ^^"^'u^^^  ^  ^'^'  '«^'^^d  promieTto  any  one 
who  phould  betray  him.  Penderell,  anj^  his  four  brother/ 
havingcbthed  the  king  in  a  garb  'like  their  own,  1^  hS 

Ived'ir^^  i'""- «  ^^"^'  P"'  ^  ^^"  into  his  hani  andei^ 
ployed  themselves  in  cutting  faggots  with  him.  For  better 
conce^ment  he  mounted  up^on  Tn  oak  wherT  he  shekered 
TW  hT""^  "''  branches  and  leaves  for  twenty-four  hours 
There  he  saw  several  soldiers  passing  iu  search  of  him 
This  tree  was  afterwards  called  the  royal  oak,  and  for  manv 
years  was  regarded  by  the  neighbourhLl  witk  great  ve'ei^ 
tion.    Thence  he  passed  with  imminent  dan<?er  from  one 

and  pain,  till  he  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Lane,  a  gentleman 
oi  Cood  renutfttinn  «n^  f^w,,.,^  ;..   ox_^..  ,  T'.    S«nweman 

atAtir^r.  iu  ^i  • ~r"  •  •»'^^""'=   i"  utaaurusnire.     Hi   this 

Station  the  king  remained  many  days  in  quiet  and  security. 
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Thenco  he  went  to  one  of  Mr.  Lane's  relations,  within  five 
miles  of  Bristol,  where  he  intended  to  embark ;  but  finding 
that  no  ship  was  to  sail  for  a  month  from  that  place,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage,  and  escaped  from 
being  discovered  and  arrested  at  Lyme,  only  by  a  few 
minutes.  Charles  passed  through  many  other  adventures, 
assumed  different  disguises^  in  every  step  was  exposed  to 
imminent  dangers,  and  received  daily  proofs  of  uncorruptcd 
fidelity.  A  little  bark  was  at  last  found  at  Brighthelmstone, 
(at  that  time  a  small  fishing-town  in  Sussex,  but  now  a  place 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  opulence,)  where  his  majesty 
embarked,  and  arrived  safely  at  Feschamp,  in  Normandv. 
October  22.  •^' 

11.  In  the  meantime,  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success, 
returned  in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  London, 
and  the  magistrates,  in  all  their  formalities.  His  first  care 
was  to  take  advantage  of  his  late  success,  by  depressing  the 
Scots,  who  had  so  lately  withstood  the  work  of  the  gospel, 
as  he  called  it.  12.  An  act  was  passed  for  a"boli3hing  roy- 
alty in  Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom,  as  a  conquered 
province,  to  t  he  E  nglish  commonwealth. "  It  was  empowered, 
however,  to  send  some  members  to  the  English  parliament. 
Judges  were  appointed  to  distribute  justice  J  and  the  people 
of  that  country,  now  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, were  not  much  dissatisfied  with  their  present  govern- 
ment. The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was  left  by  Crom- 
well to  complete  their  subjection,  served  much  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of  the  people,  harassed  with  dissensions,  of  which 
they  never  well  understood  the  cause. 

13.  In  this  manner,  the  English  parliament,  by  the  means 
of  Cromwell,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over  all  the 
British  dominions.  Ireland  was  totally  subdued  by  Ireton 
and  Ludlow.  All  t1ie  settlements  in  America,  that  had 
declared  for  the  royal  cause,  were  obliged  to  submit ;  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily 
under  subjection.  Thus  mankind  saw,  with  astonishment, 
a  parliament  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  obscure  and  illi- 
terate members  governing  a  great  empire  with  unanimity 
and  success.  14.  Without  any  acknowledged  subordination 
except  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  thirty-eight,  to  whom 
all  addresses  were  made,  they  levied  armies,  maintained 
fleets,  and  gave  laws  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Europe. 
15.  The  iiuttuues  were  managed  with  economy  and  exact- 
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ness.  Few  private  persona  became  rich  by  the  plunder  of 
the  pubhcj  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  lands  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
each  month,  supplied  the  wants  of  tho  government,  and  gave 
vigour  to  all  their  proceedings. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

I'  Su*^  ^*^  ***®  nature  of  Cromwell's  ambition  T 
2.  What  success  attended  him  in  Ireland  f 
?•  ^."•tcuelty  tarnished  his  victories  t 

agUnst  SooUaSdl**"''''''  *^P°^'  '"^  ^^"^  command  of  tho  army 
6.  VVliat  was  OromwoU's  success  ? 

6.  What  resolution  did  prince  Charles  embrace  t 

7.  What  news  did  thoprlnco  rocoivo  at  Worcester  f 

8.  What  was  tho  result  of  his  undortaklnir  r 

•A*  ^^*'}.  ^°'*  ***'  Bufferings,  and  how  dicfho  escape  f  ' 

!?•  wiPA'**°  ™/°'^  particulariy  tho  incidents  of  thfeescape  f 
,V  wu*J  ^"  Cromwell's  flrst  caro  after  his  return  f     *^  ' 
io   ik^?i.?°!  ^^  ^S^  passed  respecting  Scotland  t 
13-rl6.  What  was  the  state  of  the  BriUsh  empire  at  this  time  f 


SECTION  II. 

An  evil  soul,  producing  .7  writ, 

Is  like  a  villain  with  r.  smiling  cheek  ; 

A  goodly  apple  rotto  n  at  the  core.—Shakapeare. 

,,  V  (^-P-  1652.)  The  padiament,  having  thus  reduced 
their  native  dommious  to  perfect  obedience,  next  resolved 
to  chastise  the  Dutch,  n  uo  had  given  but  verv  slight  cause 
ot  complaint.  It  happened  that  one  doctor  Dorislaus,  who 
was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's  judges,  being  seut  by 
the  parliament  as  their  ^nvoy  to  Holland,  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  the  royal  party,  who  had  taken  refui^e  there. 
i.  borne  time  after,  also,  Mr.  St.  John,  appointed  their 
ambassador  to  that  court,  was  insulted  by  the  friends  of  tiie 
prince  of  Orange.  These  were  thought  motives  sufficient 
to  induce  tho  commonwealth  of  England  to  declare  war 
against  them.  The  parliament's  chief  dependence  lav  in 
the  activity  and  courage  of  Blake,   their  admiral;    who 

tnOUSrh  he  had  not  fimharlfAil  Jn  nairol  „^^^^^j   *:ii    i_i-   ; 

life,  yet  surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  in  courage  and 
dexterity.    3.  On  the  other  side,  the  Dutch  opposed  to  him 


m 
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their  famous  admiral  Von  Tromp,  to  whom  they  have  never 
since  produced  an  equal.  Many  were  the  engagementa 
between  these  celebrated  admirals,  and  various  was  their 
success.  Sea  fights,  in  general,  seldom  prove  decisive;  and 
the  vanquished  are  soon  seen  to  make  head  against  the 
victor.  Several  dreadful  encounters,  therefore,  rather  served 
to  shew  the  excellence  of  the  admirals  than  to  determine 
their  superiority.  4.  The  Dutch,  however,  who  felt  many 
great  disadvantages  by  the  loss  of  their  trade,  and  by  the 
total  suspension  of  their  fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat  for 
a  peace  J  but  the  parliament  gave'them^a  very  unfavourable 
answer.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  body  to  keep  their  navy 
on  foot  as  long  as  they  could;  rightly  judging^  that,  while 
the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerting  by  sea,  it  would  diminish 
the  power  of  general  Cromwell  by  land,  which  was  become 
very  formidable  to  them. 

5.  This  great  aspirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their 
designs;  and,  from  the  first,  saw  that  they  dreaded  his 
growing  power,  and  wished  its  diminution.  AH  his  mea- 
sures were  conducted  with  a  bold  intrepidity  that  marked 
his  character,  and  he  now  saw  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
wear  the  mask  of  subordination  any  longer.  Secure,  there- 
fore, in  the  attachment  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  make 
another  daring  effort ;  and  persuaded  the  oflficers  to  present 
a  petition  for  payment  of  arrears  and  redress  of  grievances, 
which  he  knew  would  be  rejected  by  the  commons  with  dis- 
dain. 6.  The  petition  was  soon  drawn  up  and  presented,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  desired  the 
parliament  to  consider  how  many  years  they  had  sat ;  and 
what  professions  they  had  formerly  made  of  their  intentions 
to  new-model  the  house,  and  establish  freedom  on  the  broad- 
est basis. 

7.  The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of 
the  army,  although  they  had  seen,  but  too  lately,  that  their 
own  power  was  wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption. 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  act  ordaining 
that  all  persons  who  presented  such  petitions  for  the  future 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high-treason.  To  this  the  offi- 
cers made  a  very  warm  remonstrance,  and  the  parliament 
as  angry  a  reply ;  while  the  breach  between  them  every 
moment  grew  wider.  8.  This  was  what  Cromwell  had  long 
wished,   and  had  long  foreseen.    He  was  sitting  in  the 

which  the  house  was  deliberating;  upon  which  he  rose  up 
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levances, 


Cromwell  dismissing  the  parliament 

iried'orfufr'''^  ^""'^^  and  turning  to  major  Vernon,  h« 

very  lairs  of  his  head  stand  on  end.  9.  Then  hastenin*^  to 
the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and,  withThe  ml^k^ 
of  vio  ent  indignation  on  his  countenance,  he  Lw 
Stamping  with  Eis  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  soldfers 
Th.nt^.*^'  ^^"'l^^'  mmediately  filled^vith  armed  men 
.!^Tu  uT^  himseh  to  the  members:  "For  shame" 
sa,dhe,"ge  you  gone.  Give  place  to  honester  men  to 
roTar!t  w'  "^"'^  ffhfully  discharge  their  truTt^  10? 

a  narliai^^n?  fvf  \P^^J^^^«^^V  ^  *^"  ^^^  > ^"  ^^^  ^o  longer 
a  parliament:  the  Lord  has  done  with  you."    Sir  Harrv 

cZw.^n^^^  vlf  ^  ?^°'^  .*^'^  ^^'^'^^^^  =  "  Sir  HarrV'  crSJ 
ferii  r  ^  ^•^^??  "^^^^'^  "  ^  ^  «^'  ^^''y  Vane,  tiie  Lord 
an    r.«T   •?"'.'''  ^*''^  ^^'^^•"    He  then,  in  the  coarsest    ^ 
and  most  violent  manner,  reproached  many  of  the  members 

^Ctivrw  ^'  ^''''''     ^^^  ''  y'<  continued  hi; 
tftat  have  forced  me  upon  this.     IL  " 


I,  .«^v*     xxc, 

I  have  sought  the 
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12.  The  persons  selected  for  his  next  parliament  were  the 
lowest,  meanest,  and  the  most  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  He  was  well  apprised, 
that,  during  the  administration  of  such  a  group  of  characters, 
he  alone  must  govern,  or  that  they  must  soon  throw  up  the 
reins  of  government,  which  they  were  unqualified  to  guide. 
Accordingly,  their  practice  justified  his  sagacity.  One  of 
them  particularly,  who  was  called  Praise  God  Barebone,  a 
canting  leather  seller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  assembly, 
and  it  was  called  Barebone' s  Parliament 
1 18.  The  very  vulgar  now  began  to  exclaim  against  so 
foolish  a  legislature  J  and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insen- 
sible of  the  ridicule  which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against 
them.  Accordingly,  by  concert,  they  met  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  their  fraternity,  and  observing  to  each  other  that  this 
parliament  had  sat  long  enough^  they  hastened  to  Cromwell, 
with  Bouse  Uieir  speaker  at  their  head,  and  into  his  hands 
they  resigned  the  authority  with  wldch  he  had  invested  them. 

QuesUcnsfor  Examinatioju 

1.  What  oironmstanoes  prodaoed  a  war  with  the  Dutch  f 
a.  On  what  admiral  didlihe  English  place  their  chief  dependence  ? 
.  8.  To  whom  was  Blake  opposed  ? 
4.  What  waa  the  result  of  the  war  f 

6.  What  petition  did  Cromwell  persuade  the  officers  to  present  ? 

7.  In  ^at  manner  did  the  parliament  receive  the  petition  ? 
_g— ll-  jBelatethe  particulars  of  this  dispute,  and  its  result. 

12.  Of  whom  was  thenext  parliament  composed,  and  whatwaa  it  called ! 
18.  To  whom  did  they  resign  their  authority  r 
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Established  violence  and  lawless  might, 

Avowed  and  hallowed  by  the  name  otxight.— Howe's  Lucan. 

1.  (A.  D.  1653.)  Cromw£ll  accepted  their  resignation 
with  pleasure  J  but  being  told  that  soKie  of  the  members 
were  refractory,  he  sent  colonel  White  to  clear  the  house  of 
such  as  ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed  one 
Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  the  colonel  arrived,  and, 
being  asked  by  the  colonel  what  they  did  there,  koyer 
replied,  very  gravely,  that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord. 
"  Then  may  you  go  elsewhere,"  cried  White,  "for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many 


years 

o 


p»r"ament  oeing  dissolved,  the  offi- 
cers, by  their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  protecto? 
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Sv  f  if.  ^r^T"^*^  of  England.    He  was  to  be  addressed 

Ml   ^?^^S^^^*>  *^^  ^^«  P^^«  ™  proclaimed  in 

London,  and  other  parte  of  the  kingdom.    ThSs  an  obeciuS 

•and  vul^r  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  rose  to  unbounded 

Ci'K^'i-  ^y /^"<>^i"g  «^aU  events  in  his  favour,  and  S 
length  by  directmg  great  ones. 

3.  Cromwell  chose  his  council  from  among  his  officers. 

^?«  I;fla^DH''°"r^^^'?«^^^^«  dangers  tnd  his  vicS 
nes,  to  eacl^of  whom  he  assigned  a  pension  of  one  thousand 

£ri%^^??'Y  ^/  ^i  ^^^^  *^^*^«  his  troops,  Zn 
whose  fidelity  he  depended  for  support,  paid  a  month  m 
advance;  the  magazines  were  also  well  provided,  and  the 
SSv  '^'T  "'^"^Sed  with  frugality  and  care;  while  hi^ 
activity.  Vigilance,  and  resolution  were  such,  that  he  dis- 
covered  every  conspiracy  against  his  person,  and  every  plot 
for  an  insurrection,  before  they  took  effect.  ^  ^ 

4.  His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes 
were  by  no  means  political,  ySt  weU  cirres^ded  wUh  Ws 
?SZ'ti  •^'  ^^^^t,^?^  attended  witrsuccesr  The 
IbriS^M  nf'i  -.  ""  ^^""^  ^?  by  repeated  defeats,  and  totally 
abridged  oftaeircoinmercial  concerns,  were  obliged  at  last 
LZibl^'T'i?*'-"^.  ^'/ave  them^pon  termi'rather  too 
[tIS  V  J'fl^'  Ho  insisted  upon  their  paying  deference  to 
the  British  flag:  he  compelled  them  to  Abandon  the  intereS 
of  the  king,  and  to  pay  eighty-five  thousand  pounds,  as  an 
indemnification  for  former  expenses:  and  to  iStore  the  Bng- 

w?!?K°'^'^.^''°'P^''>' *  P^  ^f  those  dominions  of  which 
they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch,  during  the  former 
reign,  m  that  distant  part  of  the  world. 
^ nif^J^P*^  ""^^  ^^n  «"eces8ful  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
n??hifl-^'.S°''-  C^^i^al  Mazarin,  by  whom  the  affairs 
otthat  kingdom  were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay 
deference  to  the  protector;  and  desirous  rather  to  prevaifby 
dexterity  than  violence,  submitted  to  Cromwell's  imperious 
character,  and  thus  procured  ends  equally  beneficial  to  both. 
J'J-r  <^^}*^t  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endea- 
jours  to  gam  his  friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful. 

ihZi  A  T''?l''^^'  ""^^h'  h^t  *  few  years  before,  had 
teatened  the  hberties  of  Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  scarcelv  able  to  defend  itself.  Cromwell,  however, 
^ia  J'^r  i»otW  of  foreign  politics,  still  continued  U> 
regard  its  iX)wer  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  came  into  an 
cwHuuittuon  witn  i<  rauce  to  depress  it  still  more.  8.  He  lent 
that  court  a  body  of  six  thousand  m^p  to  attack  the  Spanish 
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^^T  v  *^ ?^f*^^^la"1? J  and,  upon  obtaininga signal 
^h^!?  ^  u  T.'^°''^**  ^"^^«;  the  French  put  Dunkirk 
which  they  bad  just  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  his 
hand^  as  a  rewai^i  for  his  attachment.  '  ^ ' 

9  But  If,  was  by  sea  that  he  humbled  the  power  of  Smin 
with  sun  ,nore  effectual  success.  Blake,  who  had  Fon^ 
made  himself  formidable  to  the  Dutch,  and  'whose  W  waf 
spread  over  Europe,  now  became  still'  more  dreadful  to  The 

flt^f  hL7     ^^""^  '?°^  ^}^  ^^'"^  ^^*^^  ^^"sades,  no  English 
fll  .1,^/''^^  ventured  to  advance.     He  there  conquered 
iLt^^  ^i^^i  ^  ''^F.'''  ^'^-    10-  Casting  ancho?Tefore 
SMchtr^fir^  obtained  satis&tion  lor  some 
Jr.S     Irn^^  *^^  ^frlish  commerce  had  suffered  from  the 
duke  of  Tuscany.    He  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  comS^llS 
from  S  1"^^^'  peace  and  to  restrain  fis  piratical  sXcts 
from  further  injuring  the  English.     11.  (A  D  165r\    S! 
then  went  to  Tunis  tnd,  having  made  the  same  dem^anJs 
was  desired  by  the  Dey  of  that  place  to  look  at  the  txvo  c^stW 
Porto  Formo  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.    Blake  shewed 
him  that  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  challan-e    enS 
tr^u^ltrr^  }T'^  the  shippi4  there,  and  S  safiS 
SS2»?«  ^1  r  ^  Pf  """^  ^'  "^^y^Se.    At  Cadiz  he  took  two 
galleons,  valued  at  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.     12   At 
the  Canaries  he  burned  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  shins    and 
returning  home  to  Bngland,*^to  enjoy  the  fame  of  hriob  e 
t^S  %v  '^^^  ^'^^^  sight  of  his  natve  country  he 
•  wa^  vftadvel^^^?;-'^      *^?"Shhe  fought  for  an  usufpe^ 

Hrifci^ill  «niv''^^"'''  ^'  ™  ^  ^^^^«"«  republican 
m  principle,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  his  country   not  to 

tTovri^ient  mr/m.^  ^"^  ^°""*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-^  ha'nds 

13.  At  the  same  time  that  Blake'e  expeditions  were  crnincr 
forward,  there  was  another  carried  on  unde^the  TommanS 
of^imirals  Penn  andVenables,  with  about  four  thousand 
land  forces,  to  attack  the  island  of  Hispan  o^a!  XX 
however  in  this,  and  being  driven  off  the  place  by  the  SdS- 
niards,  they  steered  to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to 
them  without  a  blow.     So  little'was  thought  of  tre  i^^^^ 

tion,  Penn  and  Venables  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  their 
&ilure  m  the  principal  obiect  of  th^ir  ^^^^^{^i^^^    '  ^^ 

14.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  thaTCweil's  situation 
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~rtlded"with  c^^^^^^  «^^*-°^  ^^-er 

ing  than  Ws  at  tC  f  im?t^^  '  .^°''^*^  ^  °^°^^  ^"^^y  distress- 
coWuIatLfsandX^^^^  loading  iin,  with 

himself  hateful  to  eve^rpartv    \^^^ 
to  their  mutual  hatred  aLSV  ^'^'^  ^^\owed  hia  safety 
arts  of  digsimu  atfon  Ki     f'^^^  15.  His 

nowbedlce?vSbrthem     thni^^^^  ^^"^  <^^^^<i 

ciples  diadainoi  the  use  i  ih?.h  tT  T"  ^^'^^.  ^"^  P"°- 
and  profession^     Vhl  ll^u       ^^  ^^'^  converted  his  zeal 


and  ended  with  bein«- 


*         -  -; — -"  iivjn  uumraon  j 

bult  M:StiIlt™feducVtf  S"''  '•f  '"'■"'^'^tio". 
edness,  if  he  couH  h,t?/     j  j     °  '^°  extreme  of  wretch. 

the  purposes  of  tem^rarSvrcemefr',?™n-'°''?/°' 
daughter,  marriM  m  pit..       j    ,!"'•,    ^"'    "''  eWest 

TpSMeat  C"'  Mrs  Ci^,  p-oTerhls  ^IZh   Z^X' 

FairL  .Tr  Wife  W^if  '""i'  ^^^  'disquietude.  Lord 
Pres;^S:u^^^^^^^^^^^^  heads  of  the 

^o^id^af^S^^^^^^^^^ 

siderably  in  debt  1  &  Ohp  .'  ''''"^''''  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^  <'«"- 
tected,  tfian  antther  ro;e  from  Sjjf  7T  ."^  ^^"^^  ^- 
calamity,  he  was  now  tanlw  ^ '  ^P*^'  ^^^  increase  the 

his  death'  wa   n^t  onVde^^^^  '^^' 

be  meritorious      A  i.X^£  Vv",*  ^l^  assassmation  would 

mnwhoTaS%,.^erl';t^^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^'  ^itue,  a 

"Killing  no  Murder  "  20  Of  «iw^  ^''  i^f"*'^^  ^""^'^^^^ 
forth  at  that  thT  o^  nerbLfl?  i!^''  pamphlets  that  came 
nearPd  thTaZTk     perhaps  of  those  that  have  since  an- 

we"ii?.l^^^  ^^^'°^',*^  ^^^"ent  and  masterly. ^^^^hln 
we,    said  this  popular  deolaimpr    ctr^u^   »oi,ciy.       onau 

the  lion  to  invadeC  L^pIu  ^f '^  I  ^  u*"  T"^^  °«*  s'^er 

wolf?"    CromweVrl^^^?!^J.!?.^.^.  .^^^^       <i«-«F^  by  the 

seen  to  smile  more.'  --r-^^u  lix-uuse  ana  was  never 
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QumtivM  fofr  JEkamiruxHon. 


"""' — V-M 


1.  Mention  whatfoUowed  fhe  resignatioii  of  this  pttUament? 

2.  What  important  eyents  lueoeeded  f 
3-5.  Wliat  were  tlie  first  acts  of  Cromwell  f  ^  „  ,  . 
6,  7.  In  what  manner  did  he  act  towards  France  and  Spain  T 
ft-12.  BeUte  the  bold  and  successful  enterprises  of  admiral  BWceT 

18.  What  other  admirals  did  Crumwell  empiov.  and  with  what  saecess  ? 
14, 15.  What  was  CromweU's  situation  at  this  time  f 
16, 17.  What  were  his  domestic  troubles  f 

18.  Who  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him  f  ^ 

19.  What  eAtet  had  the  pamj^et  written  by  colonel  Titof  on  him  r 


SECTION  IV. 

Be  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,    . 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. — Johruon. 

1.  (A..  D.  1658.)  All  peace  was  now  forever  banished 
from  his  mind :  and  he  found  that  the  grandeur  to  which  he 
had  sacrificed  nis  former  peace  was  only  an  inlet  to  fresh 
inquietudes.  The  fears  of  assassination  haunted  him  in  all 
his  waJks,  and  were  perpetually  present  in  his  imagination. 
He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  always  kept  pistols 
in  his  pockets.  2.  His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a  settled 
gloom,  and  he  re^rded  every  stranger  with  a  glance  of  timid 
suspicion.  He  always  travelled  with  hurry,  and  was  ever 
attended  by  a  numerous  guard.  He  never  returned  from  any 
place  by  the  road  he  wentj  and  seldom  slept  above  three 
nights  t(^ether  in  the  same  chamber.  Society  terrified  him, 
as  there  he  might  meet  an  enemy ;  solitude  was  terrible,  as 
he  was  there  unguarded  by  every  friend. 

3.  A  tertian  ague  came  kindly  at  last  to  deliver  him  from 
this  life  of  horror  and  anidetj  For  the  space  of  a  week  no 
dangerous  symtoms  appeared ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
fits  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increased, 
and  he  became  delirious.  He  was  just  able  to  answer  ye8 
to  the  demand,  whether  his  son  Richard  should  be  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of  September,  the 
very  day  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most  for- 
tunate of  his  life  j  he  was  then  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  had 
usurped  the  government  nine  years. 

,»■  4.  Whi^ver  might  have  been  the  dififerenoe  of  interests 
after  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  influence  of  his  name  was 
still  sufficient  to  get  Richard,  his  son,  proclaimed  protector 
in  his  room.    But  the  army,  discontented  with  such  a  leader, 


-1     T11--i 


as  u-v 


edtabuajiei?  a  meeung  ai  gcnenu  ijiuetwooa's,  wuiuu,  »=  «• 
dwelt  at  Wallingford-house,  was  called  the  cabal  of  Wal 
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hngford.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  remon- 
strancs,  that  the  command  of  the  army  should  be  intrusted 
to  some  i)er8on  in  whom  they  might  all  confide :  and  it  was 
plainly  given  to  understand  that  the  young  protector  was 
not  that  person. 

6.  Richard  wanted  resolution  to  defend  the  title  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  j  he  soon  signed  his  own  abdication 
m  lorm,  and  retired  to  live,  several  years  after  his  resigna- 
tion, at  first  on  the  continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  pater- 
nal fortune  at  home.  He  was  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be 
unworthy  the  happiness  of  his  exaltation;  but  he  knew,  by 
his  tranquillity  in  private,  that  he  had  made  the  most  fortu- 
nate exchange. 

While  Richard  Cromwell  was  on  his  travels,  under  an 
assumed  name,  he  was  introduced  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who, 
talking  of  England^  broke  out  into  admiration  of  Cromwell's 
W)urage  and  capacity :  "  But  as  for  that  poor  pitiful  feUow, 
Richard,"  said  he,  "  what  has  become  of  him  ?    How  couli 
he  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no  greater  benefit  from  all 
ni8  fathers  crimes  and  siicceeses?"    We  have,  however 
aoundant  proof  that  Richard  was  fonder  of  the  social  virtues 
than  of  noisy  fame,^  and  justly  appreciated  the  calm  enjoy- 
ments of  retirement.    When,  on  assuming  the  protectorship, 
one  of  his  adherents  pressed  him  to  exert  more  vigour 
against  the  royalists,  he  said  "I  positively  forbid  shedding 
the  blood  of  a  single  man  in  my  cause.    I  would  rather 
relinquish  the  post  I  hold,  than  proceed  to  such  unwarrant- 
able extremities.    I  wish  to  retain  my  situation  no  longer 
than  shall  be  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  the  wishes 
of  those  I  govern."     His  peaceful  and  quiet  liie  extended  to 
the  age  of  86  j  and  he  died  in  the  year  1712,  at  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Anne's  reign. 

6.  The  officers,  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  deter- 
mined to  replace  the  remnant  of  the  old  parliament  which 
had  beheaded  the  king,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  dis- 
gracefully turned  out  of  the  house. 

7.  'fhe  rump  parliament,  for  that  was  the  name  it  went 
Dy,  being  now  reinstated,  was  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  power  by  which  it  was  replaced.  The 
officers  of  the  army,  therefore,  came  to  a  resolution,  usual 
enough  m  those  times,  to  dissolve  that  assembly  by  which 
tney  were  so  vehemently  opposed.    8.  Accordingly,  Lam- 

Oert.  one  of  thA  ffpnprnla    Aram  ««   a   n^^^,,^^    1 — J_  _i»  X 

and,  placing  them  in  the  streets  which  led  to  Westminster 
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?*5f  T  speaker,  Lenthall,  proceeded  in  his  carriage 

to  the  house,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very 
cmllj'  conducted  him  home.  The  other  members  were  like- 
\nse  mtercepted,  and  the  army  returned  to  their  quarters  to 
observe  a  solemn  feast,  which  generally  either  preccied  or 
attended  their  outrages. 

9.  During  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the 
distractions  of  his  native  country  with  but  slender  hopes  of 
relieving  it. 

10.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cover  them  with  greater  secrecy  than  he  did.  As 
soon  as  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  capita^  his  countenance  was 
eagerly  sought  by  all  the  contending  parties.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  march  his  army  towards  the  capital :  the 
whole  country  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives,  and 
astonished  at  his  reserve.  But  Monk  continued  his  inflexi- 
ble taciturnity,  and  at  last  came  to  St.  Albans,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London. 

11.  He  there  sent  the  rump  parliament,  who  had  resumed 
their  seat,  a  message,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  forces 
as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  house  of  commons  having  passed  votes  for  the 
composure  of  the  kingdom,  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  assembling  of  a  new  parliament. 

12.  As  yet  the  new  parliament  was  not  assembled,  and  no 
person  had  hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  the  general. 
(A.  J).  1660.)  He  still  persevered  in  his  reserve;  and 
although  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  was  but,  in  other 
words,  to  restore  the  king,  yet  his  expressions  never  once 
betrayed  the  secret  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  but  a  security 
of  confidence  at  last  extorted  the  confession  from  him.  13. 
He  had  been  intimate  with  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  of  a  sedentary  studious  disposition,  and  with  him 
alone  did  he  deliberate  upon  the  great  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise of  the  restoration.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a 
commission  from  the  king,  applied  for  access  to  the  general  j 
he  was  desired  to  communicate  his  business  to  Morrice. 
14.  Granville  refused,  though  twice  urged,  to  deliver  his 
iriessage  to  any  but  the  general  himself  j  so  that  Monk,  find- 
ing he  could  depend  upon  this  minister's  secrecy,  opened  to 
him  his  whole  intentions;  but,  with  his  usual  caution,  still 
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this,  the  king  left  the  Spanish  territories,  where  he  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  governor,  under 
he  prelence  of  treating  him  with  proper  respect  and  forma- 
lity 1  hence  he  retired  into  Holland,  where  he  rosolved  to 
wait  for  further  advice. 

15.  At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  the  sittina  of  a 
free  parliament  arrived.  The  aflfections  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  kingj  yet  such  were  their  fears,  and  such 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  speech,  that  no  one  dared  for 
eome  days  to  make  ahy  mention  of  his  name.  All  this  time 
Monk,  with  his  usual  reserve,  tried  their  temper,  and  exa- 
mined the  ardour  of  their  wishes;  at  length  he  gave  direc- 

ions  to  Annesly,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them 
that  sir  John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent 
over  by  his  majesty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to 
the  commons. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with  which 
this  message  was  received.  The  members,  for  a  moment, 
torgot  the  dignity  of  their  situations,  and  indulged  in  a  loud 
acclamation  of  applause.  Granville  was  called  in,  and  the 
letter  eagerly  read.  A  moment' s  pause  was  scarcely  allowed  : 
all  at  once  the  house  burst  into  a  universal  assent  to  the  king's 
proposals ;  and  to  diffuse  the  joy  more  widely,  it  was  voted 
r  h'i       ^^'^^  *°^  indemnity  should  immediately  be  pub- 

'17.  Charles  11.  entered  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  which  was  his  lirrh-day.  An  innumerable  concourse 
ot  people  lined  the  way  wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamations.  They  had  been  so  long  dis- 
tracted by  unrelenting  factions,  oppressed  and  alarmed  by  a 
succession  of  tyrannies,  that  they  could  no  longer  suppress 
these  emotions  of  delight,  to  behold  their  constitution 
restored,  or  rather,  like  a  phcEnix,  appearing  more  beautiful 

iQ^^f?^'*^"*  ^^^^^  *^^  '"^^^  ^^'^^^  former  conflagration. 

18.  fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  freedom ;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace 
began  to  return;  and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  people  if  the 
arts  of  luxury  had  not  entered  in  their  train.* 


civil  wft~  T^hl?u^fl'^^^^  sects  sprung  up  in  England  during  the 
Sm  fl^;«  S^*  K*^**"®  Quakers  was  the  most  remarkable.  The  founder 
WM  George  Fox,  bom  at  Drayton,  in  Laucaaliire,  in  1624. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1,  2.  ytbKt  was  the  state  of  CromwoU's  mind,  and  what  was  bit  con* 

daot  previous  to  his  death  r 
8.  When  did  he  die  f  at  what  age  ?  and  how  long  did  he  reign  F 
6.  What  mode  of  life  did  Biohard  Cromwell  prefer  f 
&.  What  measures  were  now  determined  upon  ? 
7i  8.  What  consequences  followed  r 
9—12.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  general  Monk  r 
18.  In  whom  did  general  Monk  confide  f 

16.  Belate  the  particolars  which  preceded  tho  king's  restoration  ? 

17.  At  11  hat  time  did  Charles  II.  enter  London,  and  what  was  his  recep- 

tion f  * 


Popes. 

A.D, 

Innocent  X 1644 

Alexander  YII.. .  .1665 

Emperors  of  Oermany . 
Ferdinand  III....  1687 
Leopold ...1668 

Empsror  of  the  Turks, 
liiaboiaetlV 1648 


CONTEBfPORARi:  SOVEREIGNS. 
King  qf  France. 


A.D. 

Louis  XIV 1649 


King  qf  Spain. 
Philip  IV......... 


1621 


Kings  of  Portugal. 

John  IV 1640 

Alpbonso 1666 


Kiag  qf  Denmark. 

A.D. 

Frederick  III 1648 

King  and  Queen  qf 
Sweden. 

Christiana 1633 

Charles  X 1663 


resentmen 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Sows  Milton  ;•  Waller ;  Davenant ;  Cowley ;  shr  John  Denham : 
Harrington  ;  Harvey  ;  Clarendon  ;  Selden  ;  Hobbs.  Admirals  Blake 
Montague,  ftc.  ;  GeneralsBradshaw.Ireton,  Fairfax,  Monk,  Lambert, 
Fleetwood  ;  the  earl  of  Essex  ;  sir  Henry  Vane  ;  Bulatrode  Whiterock, 
lord  keeper. 


•  Milton  was  the  greatest  epic  poet  t  hat  England,  perhaps  that  the 
world  nas  ever  produced.  He  held  tlie  situation  ofLatin  Secretary 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  emoluments  of 
hia  office  after  he  had  become  blind.  After  the  Restoration  he  Was 
deprived  of  his  office :  and  it  was  amid  all  the  distress  arising  from 
blindness,  sge,  and  poverty,  that  Paradise  Lost,  the  most  sublime  poem 
which  adorns  any  language,  was  written. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

CHARLES  H. 

Bom  1680.   Died  February  6, 1686.    fiegtn  to  reign  May  29. 1660. 

Belgned  24}  yeufl.  °        '     '. 

SECTION  I. 

Already  quenoh'd  sedltlon'a  brand, 

And  seal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  Xtxait.—Dryden. 

1.  (A.  D.  1661.)  When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person, 
an  elegant  address,  and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole 
demeanour  and  behaviour  was  well  calculated  to  support 
and  increase  popularity.  Accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to 
live  cheerfully  among  his  courtiers,  he  carried  the  same 
endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne;  and,  from. the  levity 
of  his  temper,  no  injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former 
resentments.  2.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  all  these  ad- 
vantages were  merely  superficial.  His  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure  made  him  averse  to  all  kinds  of  business:  his 
femiliarities  were  prostituted  tQ  the  worst  as  well  as  to  the 
beat  of  his  subjects;  and  he  took  no  core  to  reward  his 
former  friends,  as  he  had  taken  fevir  steps  to  be  avenged  of 
his  former  enemies. 

3.  Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  those,  who 
had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death  were  excepted. 
-Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
sidered as  proper  objects  of  resentment;  their  bodies  were 
dug  from  their  graves,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and,  after  hanging  some  time,  buried  under  the  gallows. 
4.  Of  the  rest  who  sat  in  judgment  in  the  late  monarch's 
trial,  some  were  dead,  and  some  thought  worthy  of  pardon. 
Ten  only,  out  of  fourscore,  were  devoted  to  destruction. 
lliese  were  enthusiasts,  who  had  all  along  acted  from 
principle,  and  who,  in  the  general  spirit  of  ige  excited 
against  them,  shewed  a  fortitude  that  might  do  honour  to  a 
better  cause. 

5.  This  was  the  time  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself 
independent  of  all  parliaments ;  and  it  is  said  that  South- 
ampton, ^one  of  his  ministers,  had  thought  of  procuring  his 
?nasi,er,  irom  tae  commons,  the  giaui  uf  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  a  year,  which  would  have  eflectually  rendered  him 
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absolute  j  but  in  this  Im  views  were  obstructed  by  the  great 
Clarendon,  who,  though  attached  to  the  king,  was  still  more 
the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  6.  Charles,  however,  was 
no  way  interested  in  these  opposite  views  of  his  ministers; 
he  only  desired  money  in  order  to  prosecute  his  pleasures- 
and,  provided  he  had  that,  he  little  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  obtained. 

7.  His  continual  evigencies  drove  him  constantlv  to  mea- 
Bures  no  way  suited  to  his  inclination.     Among  others  was 
his  nmrriap,  celebrated  at  this  time,  with  Catharine,  infanta 
ot  I'ortugal,  who,  though  a  virtuous  princess,  possessed,  as 
It  u;ould  seem,  but  few  personal  attractions.    It  was  the 
portion  of  tins  princess  that  the  needy  monarch  was  ena- 
moured  of,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pound?  together  with  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and 
oi  Bombay  m  the  East  Indies.     8.  The  chancellor  Clarendon, 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  Southampton,  urged  ma  y  reasons 
against  this  match,  and  opposed  it  with  all  their  influence : 
but  the  king  disregarded  their  advice,  and  the  inauspicious 
marrjage  was  celebrated  accordingly. 

y.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  supplv 
for  Ills  pleasure  that  he  was  induced  to  declare  war  against 
the  Dutch,  as  the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose  would 
go  througlx  his  hands.  In  this  naval  war,  which  continued 
to  rage  for  some  years  with  great  fierceness,  much  blood  was 
spilt  and  great  treasure  exhausted,  until  at  last  a  treaty  was 

r^K^'!v,^*5'^^f'  ^y  ^^^^^  ^h«  colony  of  New  York  was 
ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  considered  as  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

\u  ^i^  M  ^i®*^^  ^*^  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  English, 
as  they  failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  the  complaints 
vvliich  gave  rise  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon  particularly  gained  a 
share  of  blame,  both  for  havihg  advised  an  unnecessary  war, 
and  then  for  concluding  a  disgraceful  peace.  He  had  been 
long  declining  in  the  king's  favour,  and  he  was  no  less  dis- 
pleasing to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

•  /^i?  ^®?^'^<^  *^®  «JSnal  for  the  earl's  enemies  to  step 
in,  and  effect  his  entire  overthrow.  A  charge  was  opened 
against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Seymour, 
consisting  of  seventeen  articles.     These,  which  were  only 

L^f  ^^"^  ""i  *^^  .P^P"^^''  ^^'^OMTB  before  mentioned, 
appeared,  at  first  sighf^  false  and  frivolous.  However 
Clarendon,  finding  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  the  violence 
oi  power,  runnmor  tvith  imnofit/>c.;^«r  „ : *  i-.*—    ^i ^-± 

proper  to  Withdraw  to  France.  )  s 
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12.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  virtuous  minister,  the  king 
soon  after  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  a  set  <  f  men 
who  afterwards  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  from 
the  initials  of  th<3  names  of  which  it  was  composed.    • 

13.  The  first  of  them,  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  was  a  man  of 
a  daring  and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous  by 
eloquence  and  intrigue.  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by 
the  name  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  turbulent,  ambitious, 
subtle,  and  enterprising.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
gay,  capricious,  with  some  wit,  and  great  vivacity.  Arlin». 
ton  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacity;  his  intentioiTs 
were  good,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  persevere  m  them. 
Lastly,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  -.^  not  defective  in 
naturaL  and  still  less  in  acquired  tf  ;uni  j:  !.ut  neither  was 
his  address  graceful,  nor  his  undt  -sitjindin;  just:  he  was 
ambitious,  obstinate,  insolent,  and  k*t1.-».  i  .  These  were 
the  men  to  whom  Charles  §ave  up  the  jnHr:^i,  of  his  affairs, 
and  who  nlunged  the  remaining  part  c.  Aa  reign  in  difficul- 
ties, which  produced  the  most  dangerous  sympioms. 

15.  From  this  inauspicious  combination  the  people  had 
entertained  violent  jealousies  against  the  dourt.  The  fears 
and  discontents  of  the  nation  were  vented  without  restraint  j 
the  apprehensions  of  a  popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court, 
and  a  parliament,  which,  though  sometimes  assertors  of 
liberty,  yet  which  had  now  continued  for  seventeen  years 
without  change,  naturally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind 
timid  and  suspicious,  and  they  only  wanted  objects  on  which 
to  wreak  their  ill-humours. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  public  mind  was  still 
further  mcreased  by  two  fearful  calamities.  In  the  year 
iC66  the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  raged  so  dread- 
fully that  68,696  persons  died  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  ibllowing  year  was  as  fearfully  distinguished  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  in  which  eighty-nine  churclies  and 
13,200  houses  were  consumed.  The  ruins  of  the  city  ex- 
^nded  over  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  along  the  river  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  the  north-east  f^'ate  along  the  city  wall 
to  Holborn-bridge.  Prompted  by  blind  rage,  some  ascribed 
the  guilt  of  this  accidental  conflagration  to  the  republicans, 
others  to  the  catholics;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  burning  of  London  could  serve  the  purposes  of 
either  ^arty.  As  the  papists  were  the  chief  objects  of 
paoiic  deieatatlon,  the  rumour,  which  threw  the  guilt  on 
them  was  favourably  received  by  the  people.    No  proof, 
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DreadAiI  flro  in  London,  1666. 

however,  or  even  presumption,  after  the  strictest  inquiry  by 
a  committee  of  parliament,  ever  appeared  to  authorize  such 
a  calumny:  yet  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  the  inscription  engraved  by  authority  on  the  monu- 
ment ascribed  the  calamity  to  this  hated  sect.  Tliis  clause 
was  erased  by  James  II.  after  his  ascension,  but  was  again 
restored  after  the  revolution.  So  credulous,  aa  well  as 
obstinate,  are  the  people  in  believing  every  thing  which 
flatters  their  prevailing  passions ! 


Questions  far  Examination. 

1.  Wbat  engaging  qnalit!<»'  did  Charles  poBsess  T 

2.  Were  these  advantages  of  outward  behaViour  solid  ? 

8,  4.  What  proceedings  were  taken  against  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  king's  death  f 

6.  What  proposition  did  Southampton  make  in  favour  of  Charles  and 

who  opposed  it  ? 

7.  Whom  diu  the  king  marry,  and  what  was  his  inducement  ? 

th  D  "SSf*?®**     ^^^  induced  the  king  to  declare  war  against 

10.  In  what  -ray  did  Lord  Clarendon  Incur  bltvme  ? 

11.  To^what  oountry  did  Clarendon  withdraw  f 

12.  What  appeliatiua  was  given  to  the  new  lululsteni  F 

13.  Who  were  they  * 

16.  Wbat  ooneequeuoes  followed  their  appointment  ? 
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Some  genuine  plots  on  their  authora  were  flx'd 
Withplots  to  invent  plots,  moat  curiously  mix'd : 
For  Jangerfleld,  Bedloo,  and  Gates  found  a  Tongue 
To  atlirm  naif  tbe  natives  deserved  to  be  hung.— ^rf<n. 

1.  (A.  D.  1670.)  When  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  once 
roused,  they  either  fiud  objects  of  isuspicion.  or  make  them. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the 
king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park.  "Sir,"  said  he 
"  keep  withiA  the  company ;  your  enemies  have  a  design 
up^  your  hfe,  and  jrou  may  be  shot  in  this  very  -v/alk." 
2.  Being  questioned  in  consequence  of  this  strange  intima- 
tio^  he  offered  to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a  weak 
credulous  clerffjrman,  who  told  him  that  two  persons,  nam3 
Grove  and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  murder  the  king; 
and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phvsi  ^n,  had 
undertaken  the  same  task  by  poison.  3.  Tongue  was  intro- 
duced to  the  king  with  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this 
pretended  conspiracy,  e,nd  was  referred  to  the  lord-treasurer 
Danby.  He  there  declared  that  the  papers  were  thrust  under 
his  door ;  and  he  afterwards  asserted  that  he  knew  the  author 
of  them,  who  desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  as 
he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits. 

4.  This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
Hiat  th3  King  concluded  the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However, 
Tongue  was  not  to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyalty: 
he  went  aeam  to  the  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him  that  a 
packet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot, 
was  that  night  put  into  the  post-house  at  Windsor,  directed 
to  OTie  Bedmgfield,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and  who  resided  there.  These  letters  had  actually 
been  received  a  few  hours  before  by  the  duke ;  but  he  had 
shown  them  to  the  king  as  a  forgery,  of  which  he  knew 
neither  the  drift  nor  the  meaning. 

6.  Titais  Gates,  who  was  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful 
intelhgence  was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  came  to  give  his  evidence.  This  Titus  Gates 
was  an  abandoned  miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and 
indigent.  He  had  been  once  indicted  for  perjury,  was  after- 
wards chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  dismissed  for 
cnminal  practices.  6.  He  then  professed  himself  a  Roman 
cathohc,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  St  Gmer's,  where  he  was 
xor  some  tiroo  maintained  iu  the  JjJnglish  seminary  of  that 
city.  At  a  time  that  he  was  supposed  ^o  have  been  intrusted 
with  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  allowed  to 
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remain  in  such  necessity,  that  Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply 
him  with  daily  bread.  ^ '' 

7.  He  had  two  methods  to' proceed;  either  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  this  infonnation  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm 
the  people,  and  thus  turn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.  He 
chose  the  latter  method.  8.  He  went,  therefore,  with  hia 
companions,  to  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  before  him  deposed  to  a  narrative 
dressed  up  in  terrors  fit  to  make  an  impression  on  the  vulgar. 
The  pope,  he  said,  considered  liimself  as  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of 
the  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the 
soverignty  of  these  kingdoms.  9.  The  king,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  the  Jesuits,  was  solemnly  tried  by  them, 
and  condemued  as  a  heretic.  Grove  and  Pickering,  to  make 
sure  work,  were  employed  to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too 
with  silver  bullets.  The  duke  of  York  was  to  be  offered 
the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  probable 
schemes  on  condition  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion. 
Upon  his  refusal,  "  To  pot  James  must  go  1"  as  the  Jesuits 
were  said  to  express  it. 

10.  In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufii- 
ciently  marked  with  absurdity,  vulgarity  and  contradictions, 
Titus  Gates  became  the  favourite  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing, during  his  examination  before  the  council,  he  so 
betrayed  the  grossness  of  his  impostures,  that  he  contradicted 
himself  in  every  step  of  his  narration. 

11.  A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Gates 
were  immediately  taken  into  custody.  Coleman,  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  said  to  have  acted  so  strenuous 
a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  at  first  retired,  and  next  day  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  secretery  of  state  5  and  some  of  his 

'  papers,  by  Gates'  directions,  were  secured. 

12.  In  this  fluctuation  of  passions  an  accident  served  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Gates'  narrative  was  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  un- 
ravelling the  whole  mystery  of  the  popish  nidchinations, 
after  having  been  missing  some  days,  was  found  dead  in  a 
ditch  by  Primrose-hill,  on  the  way  to  Hampstead.  13.  The 
cause  of  his  death  remains,  and  must  still  continue,  a  secret; 
but  the  people,  already  enraged  against  th^  papists,  did  not 
hesitate  a  momeut  to  ascribe  it  to  them.  The  body  of  God- 
frey was  carried  through  the  streets,  in  procession,  preceded 
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5^  Kf^T  fu^'?''"?'^ '  *"^  «^ery  one  who  saw  it  made  no 
t''VI'^\l'\^f^^  ^^"^^  ^«  oily  caused  by  the  "JSSLte? 
14   Even  the  better  sort  of  people  were  infected  Xf  the 

^^  St'J  ^^^'^'^  ^^>  ^^"^''^l  convSon  of 
popish  guilt,  that  no  person,  with  any  regard  to  personal 

r/^  ^^n?/^  "''Prr  ^'  l'^^  ^««*>*  concerning  theS^^ 
T«   T     ^^  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey.  *"'"rni». 

15.  In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm    the 

Ci!'^^n^:^l^i^^^'^'''''^''  ^addreas  wL;oted 
frfv.^.  ?\^^'*'  ^*  ^^^  requested  that  all  papers  tending 
t^I^  ^¥^*  ""^l  «^  ^^"•ible  a  conspiracy  might  beS 
S^n  fW^""'"'  that  all  papists  fihoufd  remove  from  L?^ 
don;  that  access  should  be  (i^nied  at  court  to  all  unknown 

«n,1  wfS''?"*P''i?°°fi.*^^  ^^^^  *^«  train-bands  in  LonZ 
and  Westminster  should  be  in  readiness  to  march.  16.  Gates 
r'tJ^9'>^^^^^^^^tx>paTlmment  by  the  king.  He  was iXd 
in  Whitehall,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  twelve  hun- 
Thfp?.!'  *^'"  to  poceed  in  forcing  new  information^ 
nfwf  «i  "''?^T^°*.«^^^''  "*  ^**««  ^'^  «ot  fail  to  bring  in 
others  a  so,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  times! 
17  Wilham  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  *--^ 
Uates,  appeared  next  upon  the  stage.  He  was,  like 
former,  of  very  low  birth,  and  had  been  noted  for  several 
cheats  and  thefts.    Thisman,  at  his  own  desire,  was  aS 

1  Jn«  '-wu  f^Ti  ^  ^^"^°°'  ^^«'e  ^«  declared  before 
the  council  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  Sir  Edmondsbuiy 
(rodtrey  at  Somerset-house  where  the  queen  lived.  18.  He 
said  that  a  servant  of  Lord  Bellasis  oflFered  to  give  him  four 
thousand  pounds  if  he  would  carry  it  off;  and,  finding^! 
hi8  information  greedily  received,  he  confirmed  knd  height- 

?Q  ^i     P^  ^^^^  aggravated  horrors. 

19.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour, 
the  witnesses,  who  had  all  along  enlarged  their  narratives  in 
proportion  as  they  were  eagerly  received,  went  a  step  further 

!Slr''.  fu  *^  .*°^^'^  *^^  ^"®^°-  Ti»^  commons  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous 
accusation  j  the  lords  rejected  it  with  becoming  disdain. 


Questimsfor  Uxamimiian. 
^In  what  mMmer  did  Kirby  address  the  kinir  ? 
fiw  w   *®  *ll®  circumstances  of  a  pretended  conspiracy. 
6-  What  was  the  character  of  thn  nAnci"-'  -«♦-- "l*^iw!-V-^--^-- 
laZii*  ^u'l"**  "i®*"*  ^^^  ^^  proceed?  *~  """ " '"  "^  ""="*-•'-• 
»*-i4.  What  accident  served  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  peopJef 
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16,  What  means  were  taken  to  continue  the  alarm  F 

?5'  SJ?'^^*?  ®**®"*^**«<**>y  thejgovemmentf 

17.  Whatother  ddiudon fbUowedr 

.l».  Whom4|d  they  aften^a^da  venture  to  accuse? 


SECTION  m. 

S.?wHir****,*^^<''**L"l**»«»**  paw  between 
The  birth  of  ^lote,  a^d  their  Jlaat  fatal  periods 
O  'tis  a  dreadittal  interv  al  of  time,  **  ^  *^ 
Made  up  of  horror  all,  and  big  with  death.-^<Wt«o». 

^fVi^*"^*  ^^l^*^^^^x^^°  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke 

^I^l'  ""^^  ^H  ?r*  ""^^^^  ^^'^^^g^*  ^  ^al>  w  being 
most  obnoxious  to  those  who  pretended  to  fear  the  introduc 

tion  of  pope^.  Bedloe  swore  that  he  received  a  commia- 
eion,  signea  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him 
papal  secretary  of  state,  and  that  he  h^  cons^ted  to  the 
king's  assassination.  2.  After  this  unfortunate  man's  sen 
tence,  thus  procured  by  these  vipers,  many  members  of  both 
houses  offered  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make 
ample  confession ;  but  as  he  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  no 
treasonable  secrets,  he  would  not  procure  li%  by  falsehood 
and  imposture,  ^e  suffered  with  cSbnness  and  constanc^ 
f  i,  to  the  last,  persisted  l^  t;he  strongest  protestations  of  his 
innocence. 

w^^^'^  ?^  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ire- 
land, Pickering  and  (Jrove.  They  protested  their  inno- 
ceuce,  but  were  found  guilty.  The  unhappy  men  went  to 
execution  protesting  their  innocence,  acircumstepce,  which 
made  no  impression  on  the  spectators :  but  their  beine  iesuita 
banished  even  pity  for  their  offerings.  ^  ^ 

^A'  ^iih  ^?f  °'  ^"1.  ^Ty>  ^ere  tried  upon  the  evidence 

R*^ina?  ^'  ^""^^^  *^5  *T?  "'"'?^^  ^*'  ^oSftey,  but  though 
Bedloe's  narrative,  and  Prance's  information  were  totally 
^reconcilable,  and  though  their  testimooy  was  invalidated 
by  contrary  evidence,  all  was  in  vain  :  the  prisoners  were 
condemned  and  executed.  They  all  ienied^their^ilTa 
execution  J  And,  as  Berry  died  a  protestapt,  this  Lcum- 
stance  was  regarded  as  very  considerable. 
T,f;nr^i*!?w^'  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gaven, 
hdj  S??i,^*'f  *^''!'*'  ^^^."^^T  ^^'^^  «^  *h«  «^°^e  order,  werJ 
tel^  p^i'  ^n  L*?^  Langliorne  soon  after.  IJesides 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against 
.he  pnsonera.  This  man  spread  the  alarm  stillfurther,  and 
oven  asserted  that  two  hundred  thousand  Danists  in  Eniland 
wei€  r«ftuy  to  take  up  armtn    6.  The  prisoners  proved,  by 
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eixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's  that  Gates  was  in  that 
seminary  at  the  time  he  swore  he  was  in  London.  But,  as 
they  were  papists,  their  testimony  couid  gain  no  manner  of 
credit.  Ail  pleas  availed  them  nothing;  but  the  Jesuits  and 
Langhorne  were  condemned  and  executed:  witli  their  last 
breath  denying  the  crime  for  which  they  died. 

7.  The^  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir 
(jeorge  VV  akeman,  the  queen's  physician,  who,  though  they 
swore  wiih  their  usual  animosity,  was  acquitted.  His  con- 
demnation would  have  involved  the  queen  in  his  guilt;  and 
It  18  probable  the  judge  and  the  jury  were  afraid  of  venturing 

8.  The  earl  of  Stafford,  nearly  two  years  after,  was  the 
last  man  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  bloody  wretches:  the 
witnesses  produced  against  him  were  Gates,  Dugdale,  and 
ruberville.     Gates  swore  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit 
deliver  Stafford  a  commission  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits' 
constituting  him  paymaster  of  the  papal  army.     9.  The 
clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  against  the  prisoner 
was  very  great;  he  was  fo-nd  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered ;  but  the  king  changed  his  sentence 
into  that  of  beheading.    He  was  executed  on  Tower-hill 
where  even  his  persecutors  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears 
at  that  serene  fortitude  which  shone  in  every  feature,  motion 
and  accent  of  this  aged  nobleman. 

10.  This  parliament  had  continued  to  sit  for  seventeen 
years  without  interruption,  wherefore  a  new  one  was  called  • 
m  which  was  passed  the  celebrated  statute  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  confirms  the  subject  in  an  absolute  se- 
curity from  oppressive  power.  By  this  act  it  was  prohibited 
to  send  any  one  to  prison  beyond  the  sea;  no  judge,  under 
severe  penalties,  was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  by  which  the  jailer  was  to  produce  in  court 
the  body  of  the  prisoner,  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and 
to  certify  the  cause  of  its  detainer  and  imprisonment. 

11.  If  the  jail  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the 
writ  must  be  conveyed  in  three  days,  and  so  proportionably 
for  greater  distances.  Every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the 
hrst  term  of  his  commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  the  sub- 
sequent term  ;  and  no  man,  after  being  enlarged  by  court 
can  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence. 

12.  The  Meal-tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  soon  followed  thQ 

iuOrc  iuiamous,  ii  possiDie  than 


fn 


irmoi* 


Mma  and  Bedloe,   a  wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the 
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pillorj;  scourged,  branded,  and  transported  for  felony  and 
coining,  hatched  a  plot,  in  conjunction  with  a  ppr«^Da 
whose  name  <vas  Cellier,  a  Roman  catholic  of  abandoned 
character.  Dangerfield  began  by  declaring  that  \h^m  was 
a  design  on  foot  to  set  up  a  new  form  of  governinafct,  and 
remove  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  13,  He  commoai- 
cated  this  intelligence  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York, 
who  supplied  him  with  money,  and  countenanced  lis  dis- 
covery. He  hid  some  seditious  papers  in  the  lodgings  of 
one  colonel  Mansel;  and  th  n  broM,2:ht  the  customhouse 
oilicers  to  his  apartment,  to  search  for  smuggled  merciian- 
dise.  The  papers  were  found :  and  the  (jvunci!,  having 
«rxamined  the  affair,  'oncluded  ihey  were  forced  by  Dang<^i 
field."  14.  Tl^ey  ordered  all  the  places  he  freq  unted  U)'be 
searched  J  *■  ad  in  the  house  of  Cellier  the  wbolo  acbeme  of 
the  conspiri  .>/  ;y«,s  diacovtred  upon  paper,  concealed  in  a 
meal-tub,  whcnc;  'be  plot  had  its  name.  Dangerfield, 
being  commHix'  o  i^'evfgate,  made  an  ample  confession  of 
the  torgerj,  w^ilcii,  tbough  probably  entirely  r  f  his  own 
contrix  ance,  he  ascribed  to  the  earl  of  Castlernain,  the 
countesa  of  Powis,  and  the  five  lords  in  the  Tower,  15.  He 
said  that  the  design  was  to  suborn  witnesses  to  prove  a 
charg !  of  perjury  upon  Gates,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  to  accuse  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  earls  of  Essex,  Halifax,  and  others,  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  king  and 
his  brother.  Upon  this  information  the  earl  of  Castlernain 
and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging  this  impos- 
ture. 

16.  The  chief  point  which  the  present  house  of  commons 
laboured  to  obtain  was  the  exclusion  bill,  which,  though 
the  former  house  had  voted,  was  never  passed  into  a  law. 
Shaftesbury,  and  many  considerable  men  of  the  party,  had 
rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  York,  that 
they  could  find  safety  in  no  measure  but  in  his  ruin.  Mon- 
mouth's friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  James  would 
make  room  for  their  own  patron.  17.  The  duke  of  York's 
professed  bigotry  to  the  catholic  sup  rstition  influenced 
numbers,  and  his  tyrannies^  which  were  practisr'  ivithout 
control  while  he  continued  m  Scotland,  rendered  H  h  name 
odious  to  thousands.  In  a  week,  therefore,  afti  •  ^he  com- 
mencement of  the  • ;  aion.  a  rnotion  was  ma»3>  'or  brinsins 
in  a  bill  fov  excludio^j,  liini  from  the  succeseicis  <;  i.m  throng 
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and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on  both  sides. 
The  king  was  present  during  the  whole  debate  j  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  very  great 
majority. 


\ 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1,  Who  waflflrrt  brouf^ht  to  trial  ? 

2.  What  was  hia  behaviour  at  hia  execution  T 
4.  Who  were  the  next  that  suffered  ? 
What  others  were  tried  for  their  lives  ? 
By  what  means  did  they  prove  their  innocence  ? 
Which  of  the  accused  was  acquitted  ? 
Who  was  the  last  that  fell  a  victim  to  these  wretches  ? 
What  was  the  evidence  against  him  1 
What  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  earl  of  S*«vfford  ? 

,A  7^^^^  ^^^^  ''***  ****  fortitude  on  the  beholders  of  his  death  f 
12'  Uv**  ""*  ^^*''  ^''^  particulars  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ? 

12.  What  plot  was  now  laid,  and  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  it  f 

13.  How  and  when  was  it  discovernd  ? 

16,  17.  What  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons  ? 


8, 
6. 
fl. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


SECTION  IV. 


Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  Virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annex'd, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty. 
Their  inward  lost.— Jlft^^on. 

1.  (A.  D.  1683.)  Each  party  had  for  some  time  reviled 
and  ridiculed  the  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels ;  and  this 
practice  at  last  was  attended  with  an  accident  that  deserves 
notice.  One  Fitzharris,  an  Irish  papist,  dependent  on 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the  kmg's  iavourites, 
used  to  supply  her  with  these  occasional  publications. 
2.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to  their  number  by  his  own 
endeavours ;  and  he  employed  one  Everhard,  a  Scotch- 
man, to  write  a  libel  against  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
York.  The  Scot  was  actually  a  spy  for  the  opposite  party : 
and  supposing  this  a  trick  to  entrap  him,  he  discovered 
the  whole  to  sir  William  Waller,  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace  j  and  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  his  informa- 
tion, posted  him  and  two  other  persons,  privately,  where 
they  heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and 
himself.  3.  The  libel  composed  between  them  was  replete 
with  utmost  rancour  and  scurrility.  Waller  carried  the 
intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  com- 
mitting Fitzharris,  whd  happened  at  that  very  time  to  have 
a  copy  of  tue  iiwl  iu  his  pocket.  Seeing  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  from  which  he  expected  no  mercy,  he 
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resolved  to  side  with  them,  and  throw  the  odium  of  the 
libel  on  the  court,  who,  he  said,  were  willing  to  draw  out  a 
libel  which  should  be  imputed  to  the  exclusioners,  and  thus 
render  them  hateful  to  the  people.  4,  He  enhanced  his 
services  with  the  country  party  by  a  new  popish  plot,  still 
more  tremendous  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  He  brought 
in  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  principal  accomplice  in  the  plot, 
and  as  a  contriver  in  the  murder  of  sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrey. 

6.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris  j  the  commons  avowed 
his  cause.  They  voted  that  he  should  be  impeached  by 
themselves,  to  secure  hira  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  jus- 
tice; the  lords  rejected  the  impeachment:  the  commons 
asserted  their  right j  a  commotion  was  likely  to  ensue: 
and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  contest,  went  to  the  house, 
and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  fixed  resolution  never 
to  call  another. 

6.  This  vigorous  measure  was  a  blow  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  never  expected;  and  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  the  times  could  have  justified  the  king's  manner  of 
proceeding.  From  that  momeot^  which  ended  the  parlia- 
mentary commotions,  Charles  seemed  to  rule  with  despotic 
power;  and  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the  succession  to  his 
brother,  but  clogged  with  all  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of 
his  own  administration.  7.  His  temper,  which  had  always 
been  easy  and  merciful,  now  became  arbitrary,  and  even 
cruel ;  he  entertained  spies  and  informers  round  the  throne, 
and  imprisoned  all  such  as  he  thought  most  daring  in  their 
designs. 

8.  He  resolved  to  humble  the  Presbyterians;  these  were 
divested  of  their  employments  and  their  places;  and  their 
offices  given  to  such  as  held  with  the  court,  and  approved 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  The  clergy  began  to  testify 
their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their  writings  and  their 
sermons ;  but  though  among  these  the  partisans  of  the  king 
were  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
the  most  enterprising.  9.  The  king  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former ;  and  thus  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  faction,  he  deprived  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
long  headed  the  popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  wa^  not 
till  after  an  abject  submission  that  he  returned  it  to  liiem, 
having  previously  subjected  the  election  of  their  magistrates 
to  his  immediate  authority. 

10.  Terrors  also  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
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ipecies  of  monarchy.  Fitzhams  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The  whole 
f»ng  of  spies,  witnesses,  informers,  and  suborners,  which 
ad  long  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  leading 
patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entirely  master, 
turned  shprt  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and  oflfered  their 
evidence  against  those  who  had  first  put  them  in  motion. 
The  Icing's  ministers,  with  a  horrid  satisfaction,  gave  them 
countenance  and  encoura^ment  j  so  that  soon  the  same 
cruelties,^  and  the  same  m justice,  were  practised  against 
presbyterian  schemes,  that  had  been  employed  against 
catholic  treasons. 

11.  The  first  person  that  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
ministry  was  one  Stejihen  College,  a  London  jbiner,  who 
had  become  so  noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  that  he 
went  by  the  name  of  the  protestant  joiner.  He  had  attended 
the  city  members  to  Oxford  armed  with  sword  and  pistol; 
he  had  been  sometimes  heard  to  spes^  irreverently  of  the 
king,  and  was  now  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  London 
as  guilty  of  sedition.  12.  A  jury,  at  Oxford,  after  half  an 
hour's  deliberation,  brought  him  in  guilty  j  and  the  spectators 
testified  their  inhuman  pleasure  with  a  shout  of  applause. 
He  bore  his  fate  with  unshaken  fortitude  ;  and  at  the  place 
of  execution  denied  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned. 

13.  The  power  of  the  crown  became  at  this  time  irre- 
sistible (A.  D.  1683),  the  city  of  London  having  been 
deprived  of  their  charter,  which  was  restored  only  upon 
terms  of  submission ;  and  the  giving  up  the  nomination  of 
their  own  magistrates  was  so  mortifying  a  circftimstance,  that 
all  the  other  Corporations  in  England  soon  began  to  fear  the 
same  treatment,  and  were  successively  induced  to  surrender 
their  charters  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Considerable  sums 
were  exacted  for  restoring  these  charters ;  and  all  the  oflices 
of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
14.  Resistance  now,  however  justifiable,  could  not  be  safe ; 
and  all  prudent  men  saw  no  other  expedient,  but  peaceably 
submitting  to  the  present  grievances.  But  there  was  a  party 
in  England  that  still  cherished  their  former  ideas  of  freedom, 
and  were  resolved  to  hazard  every  danger  in  its  defence. 

15.  Tlieduke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son,  engaged 
the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir  Gilbert  Gejrrard, 
afju  other  gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  in  iixjti  eauae.    Lord  Rustiei ' 
fixed  a  correspondance  with    Sir  William  Courtney,   sir 
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Ft&nm  Bowles,  and  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to 
raise  the  west.  Shaftesbury,  with  one  Ferguson,  an  inde- 
pendent  clergymen,  and  a  restless  plotter,  luanagod  the  city 
]i?°w, .  ,*^^^  r/^-t:«.it;juOs  chiefly  relied.  It  was  now 
that  this  turbnle^  ....  f.,uJ  his  schemes  most  likely  to 
take  effect.  "^ 

16.  After  f'i«  disappointment  and  destruction  of  ahun- 
arad  plots.  L  at  last  began  to  be  sure  of  this.  But  Ais 
^?  1  Tv  *^^  ***®  former,  was  disappointed.  The  caution 
ouord  Ruasei,  who  induced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  pit 
off  the  enterprise,  saved  the  hlv^j^ji^  Uom  tl.p  horrors  of  ,i 
cml  war;  while  Shaftesbury  was  so  struck  with  the  senst 
oJhiB  impending  danger,  that  he  left  his  house,  and,  lurkin-^ 
about  tl.e  city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  London'^ 
ers  in  D  open  insurrection.  17.  At  last,  enraged  at  the 
numiK  iless  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated 
^B  pr(  jects  he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  friends  alone. 
il-'V,  ever,  after  a  long  struggle  between  fear  and  rage,  i.- 
abanfoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and  fled  out  of  the  kingdom 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  ended  his  turbulent  life  sooi, 
after,  without  being  pitied  by  Lis  friends  or  feared  by  Im 
enemies.  ^ 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1,  2.  What  incidotii;  next  deaerveg  notice  f 
'         «^2.«««     <'o™n^on8  acton  this  occasion,  p*  d  what  was  the 

?•  SCt  »»-*«« *^'%.'^*?*'"^  between  the  king  and  parliament  ? 

7.  What  was  now  iho  temper  of  tho  king  ? 

8,  How  did  the  clergy  act  f 

in*  S/W**  ^***  *'*®xlJ"  ■ "  <lepriirn  the  cit^    f  London  ? 
W.  What  was  now  tb      '^ndu    of  the  t      s  f 

rion  T      **"  "'  uor  theministry'B  displeasure,  and  on  what  ocoa- 

it*  ifc  2.««  '^'""ed  from  the  great  power  of  the  crown  f 
is-  ?J  S?o™  was  resist?   <.  •    lade  ? 
16,  h.  What  was  the  issue  of  it  f 
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Bat  let  the  bold  flonspirato! 
rmc 


TO 

)0I 


ro*'heav'nmak(sprinco8lt      )oi        dare. -Dryrfcn 

^  i^i  I>-.  1684.)  The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  fhou-     it  re- 
raed  the  views  of  tha  ^onsDiratoro  '^^'il  r^^^  a^-.r-^-^^^  *'.  ™ 


carded 


A  council  of  six  was  elected!;  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Bus- 
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6el,  Essex,  HowarJ,  Algernon  Sidney,  und  John  Hampden, 
grandson  tp  the  great  man  of  that  name. 

2.  Such,  together  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  were  the 
leaders  of  this  conspiracy.  But  there  was  also  a  set  of 
subordinate  conspirators  who  frequently  nu  t  together  and 
rarried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to  MonmouUi  and  his 
juncil.  Among  these  men  were  colonel  Ilumsey,  an  old 
republican  officer,  together  with  lieutenant-iolonel  Walcot, 
of  the  same  stamp;  Goodcnough,  under-shtnflf  of  London, 
a  ?!ealous  and  noted  party-man ;  Ferguson,  an  independent 
minister;  and  several  attorneys,  merclianls,  and  tradesmen 
of  Lotidon.  3.  But  colonel  Rumsey  and  Ferguson  were 
the  only  pernons  that  had  access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy.  These  men  in  their  meetings  embraced  the 
most  desperate  resolutions.  I'liey  proposed  to  assassinate 
the  king  on  his  way  to  Newmarl  Rumble,  one  of  the 
party,  posessod  a  farm  upon  that  ruud  called  the  Rye-house, 
and  t]tence  the  conspiracy  was  denominated  the  Rye- 
house  plot.  4.  They  deliberated  upon  a  scheme  of  stopping 
the  king's  •  oach  by  overturning  a  cart  on  the  highway  at 
this  place,  and  shooting  him  through  the  hedges.  The 
hoi  I  e  in  which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket  took  fire  acci- 
dents'ly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight  days 
soonti  'han  ^' as  xpected,  to  which  circumstance,  his  safety 
wasasc  ibed. 

6.  Amf  \g  tilt  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who,  finding 
himself  lanjsrer  of  a  prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord- 
mayor  t  LonH  ,  re  Ived  to  earn  his  pardon  by  ditjcover- 
ing  this  plot  1  '  li  .i»i  -y.  Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West, 
a  lawyer,  no  souuer  v,  'derstood  that  this  man  had  informed 
against  tliem,  than  thej  Mgreed  to  save  themselves  by  turning 
kin^'i  evidenc,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 6.  Monmouth  absconded;  Russel  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  ;  Grey  escaped  j  Howard  as  taken,  conciuled  i^  " 
chimney;  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Ha  ipden  were  soon  ahvT 
arrested,  and  had  the  mortificatio  o  iinj  lord  Howard  an 
evidence  against  them. 

7.  Walcot  was  first  bmu  lit  to  tr.al  and  condemned, 
together  with  Hone  and  Louae,  two  oiates  in  +he  con- 
Bpiracy,  npon  llie  evidence  of  E  ^  c^. ,  West,  a.  Shep- 
pard.  They  died  per^itent^  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
the  ser  fence  by  which  they  were  execuiec^  A  much 
greater  sacrifice  wslh  shortlv  aftt    ^^'^  fi-ili^w      T 


Iior '  Russel;  son  of  the  earl  of  B< 


vxroo  ^n^k 


*; 


iobiei     i  of  num- 
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berless  good  qualities,  and  led  into  this  conflpirac}^  from  a 
conviction  of  the  duke  of  York' a  intention  to  reatojre  popery. 
P  He  was  liberal,  popular,  humane,  and  brave.  All  his 
virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the  present  suspicious  dis- 
position of  the  court.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was 
lord  Howard,  a  roan  '^f  very  bad  character,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators who  was  ow  contented  to  take  life  upon  such 
terms,  and  to  accept  of  infamous  safety.  9.  Thia  witness 
swore  that  Russel  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  an  insur- 
rection ;  but  he  acquitted  him ;  as  iie  did  also  Rumsey  and 
West,  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination.  The  jury,  who 
were  zea  'US  royalists,  after  a  short  deliberation,  brought 
the  prisoner  in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  be- 
headiDg.  The  scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in 
Lincoln' s-inn-fields ;  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  without 
the  least  change  of  countenance,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was 
^severed  from  his  body. 

10.  The  celebrated  Als^emon  Sidney,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  He  had  been 
formerly  engaged  li  the  parliamentary  army  against  the  late 
king,  and  was  even  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  that 
tried  him,  but  he;  had  not  taken  his  seat  among  the  judges. 
11.  He  had  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  went 
into  voluntary  banishment  on  the  restoration.  Hia  affairs, 
however,  requiring  his  return,  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a 
pardon,  and  obtained  his  request.  But  all  his  hops  and  all 
his  reasoning  were  founded  upon  republican  principles.  For 
his  adored  republic  he  had  written  and  fought  and  went  into 
banishment  and  ventured  to  return.  12.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  obnoxious  a  man  of  such  principles  was 
to  a  court  that  now  was  not  even  content  to  be  without 
limitations  to  its  power.  They  went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal 
methods  to  procure  his  condemnation.  The  only  witneas 
that  deposed  against  Sidney  was  lord  Howard,  and  the  law 
required  two.  13.  In  order  therefore,  to  make  out  a  second 
witness,  they  had  recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary  expe- 
dient. In  ransacking  his  closet,  some  discourses  on  govern- 
ment were  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  containing  priii 
ciples  favourable  to  liberty,  and  in  themselves  no  way  sub- 
versive of  a  limited  government.  By  overstraining,  some 
of  these  were  construed  into  treason.  14.  It  was  in  vain 
he  alleged  that  papers  were  no  evidence  j   that  it  could  not 

papers  themselves  contained  nothing  criminal.    His  defence 
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waa  ovcrnilcd ;  the  violent  and  inhuman  JcfTerics,  who  wan 
now  chiel'jaatice,  easily  prevailed  on  a  partial  jurv  to  bring 
him  in  guilty,  and  his  execution  followed  soon  after.  16. 
One  can  scarce  contemplate  the  transactions  of  this  reigu 
will  ut  horror.  Such  a  picture  of  factious  guilt  on  each 
side ;  a  court  at  once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  a 
people  armed  against  each  other  with  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mosity, and  no  single  party  to  be  found  with  sense  enough 
to  fitem  the  general  torrent  of  rancour  and  factious  suspicion. 

llampden  was  tried  soon  after,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
to  affect  hifl  life,  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds.  Hol- 
loway,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  fled  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  brought  over,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong  also,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  was 
brought  over,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  17.  Lord  Essex, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  was  found  in  an 
apartment  with  his  throat  cut;  but  whether  he  was  guilty 
of  suicide,  or  whether  the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not 
have  induced  some  assassin  to  commit  the  criftie.  cannot 
now  be  known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  for  an  imputation 
of  plots  or  conspiracies;  which  continued  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  reign. 

18.  At  this  period  the  goverment  of  Charles  was  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe ;  but  happily,  for 
mankind,  his  tyranny  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  king 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  which  resembled  an  apoplexy: 
and  although  he  was  recovered  by  bleeding,  yet  he  languish- 
ed ( nly  for  a  few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  During  his 
illness  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  attended 
him,  to  whom  he  discovered  a  total  indifference.  Catholic 
priests  were  brought  to  his  bedaide,  and  irom  their  hands  he 
received  the  rites  of  their  communion. 

In  this  reign  was  begun  the  celebrated  naval  hospital  at 
Greenwich.  The  design  was  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  it  was 
intended  as  a  royal  palace.  It  remained  unfinished  till  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  when  it  was  converted  to  its  present 
use.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  t  iiree  wings,  enriched 
by  donations,  and  by  a  tax  of  6d.  a  ru  nth  from  every  sea- 
inan;  and  it  now  supports  3000  boarders,  and  pays  pensions 
to  6400  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

iiic  reiga  oi  uiittiiea  li.,  wiiiou  Bome  preposterously 
represent  as  our  Augustan  age,  retarded  the  progress  of  polite 
htsrature;  and  the  immeasurable  licentiousness  indulged, 
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Greenwich  Hospital, 
or  rather  applauded  at  court,  was  more  destructive  to  the 
fine  arts,  than  even  the  court  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  preceding  period. — Hume. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  says,  there 
were  apparent  suspicions  that  Charles  had  been  poisoned. 
He  also  observes  that  the  king's  body  was  indecently  neglect- 
ed ;  his  funeral  was  very  mean ;  he  did  not  lie  in  state ;  no 
mourning  was  given,  and  the  expense  of  it  was  not  equal  to 
what  an  ordinary  nobleman's  funeral  will  amount  to. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  new  conspiracy  was  formed  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  subordinate  conspirators  ? 

3.  4.  What  were  their  desperate  resolutions  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  this  plot  discovered  ? 

6.  W  hat  was  the  late  of  the  conspirators  ? 

7.  What  eminent  noblemen  was  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  ? 

8.  Describe  the  character  of  Kussel.    Who  was  principal  evidence 

against  him  ? 

9.  Where  didlordBussel  suffer?  10.  Who  was  the  next  brought  to  trial? 

11.  Describe  the  character  and  conduct  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

12,  13.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  his  condemnation  ? 

14.  Was  his  defence  attended  to,  and  by  whom  was  ho  tried  f 

15.  What  'readful  picture  did  the  kingdom  now  present  t 

16.  17.  What  other  persons  suffered  * 

18.  Describe  the  manner  of  the  death  of  tho  king. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


i 


Popes.      A.D. 
Alexander  VII . .  .1656 

Clement  IX 1667 

Jnnocont  XI 1676 

Clement  X 1679 

Emperor  of  Germany. 

Leopold 1658 


Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

A.T). 

Mahomet  IV 1649 

King  of  France. 

Louis  XlV 1643 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  fv 1621 

Charles  II 1665 


Kings  of  Portugal. 

A.D. 

AlphonsoVI.....1656 

Pedro  II ,1688 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Frederick  m 1648 

Christian  V 1676 

King  of  Sweden. 
Charles  XI 1660 


*The  strang< 
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.  ?y*^®'JS"^  of  qarendon  ;  ViUiers,  duko  of  Biicking'aam  ;*  Batler* 
dukeof  Ormond  ;  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  sir  William  Temple  ; 
Algernon  Sidney  ;  Wentwortli  Diilon,  earl  of  Roscommon  ;  R.  Boyle, 
earl  of  Orrery  ;  G.  Mackenzie,  earl  of  Cromarty  ;  G.  Monk,  duke  of  Al- 
bemarle ;  C.  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby  ;  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich  ;  J. 
rowlet,  marquis  of  Winchester  ;  W.  Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle  ;  G. 
Digby,  earl  of  Bristol  ;  Denzil,  lord  Hollis  ;  Dudley,  lord  North ;  J. 
Touchet,  earl  of  Castlehaven  and  baron  Audley  ;  H.  Piorpont,  raarquia 
of  Dorchester  ;  J.  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester*  ;  Anthony  Ashley  ;  He- 
neaee  Finob,  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  Francis  North  ;  lord-keeper  GuiM- 
ford  ;  J.  Roberts,  earl  of  Radnor  ;  Arthur  Annesly,  earl  of  Antflosea  : 
marquis  of  Argyle  ;  H.  Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea  ;  A.  Carry,  lord  Falk- 
land  ;  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset,  ir'embroke,  and  Montgomery  :  Mar- 
garet, ducheee  of  Newcastle. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

JAMES  II. 

Bom  1633.     Began  to  reign  February  6, 1685.   Abdicated  the  throne. 
January  22, 1688.  Reigned  2J  yoars. 

SECTION  I. 

Near  Bridgewater,  the  fatal  place 
Of  Monmouth's  downfall  and^disgrace. 
The  hopele'^3  duke,  half  starved,  half  drowned. 
In  covert  of  a  ditch  was  found.— Dibdin. 

1.  (A  D.  1685.)  The  dake  of  York,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  by  the  title  of  king  Jannes  the  Second,  had  be^n  bred 


_  *The  strange  character  of  this  highly-gifted  but  profligate  nobleman, 
wthus  graphically  described  by  Dryden  : 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinion— always  in  the  wrong- 
Was  everything  by  starts,  but  nothing  long  ; 
Who  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fidd'er,  statesman,  and  buffoon." 
He  died  in  wretchedness.   Pope  thus  describes  the  miserable  end  of 
ois  career : 

••  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Wliere  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  ViUiers  lies— alas  !  how  changecl  from  him 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  ttat  soul  of  whim  ? 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends,. 
And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends.'" 

t  Rochester  was  equally  celebrated  for  Lis  wit  and  profligacy.  Hig 
mock  epitaph  on  Charles  II.  contains  a  severe  but  just  character  of  that 
monarch  : 

"  Hero  lies  our  mutton-eating  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  : 
He  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one."' 
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a  papist  by  his  mother,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his 

{)riDciple8.  He  went  openly  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
lis  dignity,  and  even  sent  one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Konie, 
to  make  submission  to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
readmission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church. 

2.  A  conspiracy,  set  on  foot  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  first  disturbance  in  this  reign.  He  had,  since  his 
last  conspiracy,  been  pardoned,  but  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  and  had  retired  to  Holland.  Being  dismissed 
from  thence  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  upon  James's  accession 
he  went  to  Brussels,  where  finding  himself  still  pursued  by 
the  king's  severity,  he  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  kingdom.  3.  He  had  ever  been  the  dar- 
ling of  the  people ;  and  some  averred  that  Charles  had  mar- 
ried his  mother,  and  owned  Monmouth's  legitimacy  at  his 
death.  The  duke  of  :-rgyle  seconded  his  views  in  Scotland, 
and  they  formed  the  scheme  of  a  double  insurrection ;  so  that, 
while  Monmouth  should  attempt  to  make  a  rising  in  the 
west,  Argyle  was  also  to  try  his  endeavoars  in  the  north. 

4.  Argyle  was  the  first  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he 
published  his  manifestoes,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  strove  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple in  his  cause.  But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces 
coming  against  him,  his  army  fell  away,  and  he  himself, 
after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  escape,  waa  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  peasant,  who  found  him  standing  up  to  his  neck 
in  a  pool  of  water.  He  was  thence  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant  spirit, 
he  was  publicly  executed. 

6.  Meanwhile  Monmouth  was  by  this  time  landed  in  Dor- 
setshire, with  scarcely  a  hundred  followers.  However,  his 
name  was  so  popular,  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people 
both  for  the  person  and  religion  of  James,  that  iii  four  days 
he  had  assembled  a  body  of  above  two  thousand  men. 

6.  Being  advanced  to  Taunton,  his  numbers  had  increased 
to  six  thousand  men;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for 
want  of  arms,  to  dismiss  numbers  who  crowded  to  his  stand- 
ard. He  entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frorae,  and  was 
proclaimed  in  all  those  places  j  but  he  lost  the  hour  of  action 
in  receiving  and  claiming  these  empty  honours. 

1.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  in\asion  ;  but 
still  more  so  at  the  success  of  an  undertaking  that  at  first 

_  ^--_ J      J J.-  Q-— - -■■-      -£>    Tt—t-tL  -t.       X — . 

HpMv^uirCU    GCopCril!/C.        tjlS.    rCgliiiCIliAJ    Vl    XJOlUii     Lri/Upo     tTCl. 

jscalled  from  Holland,  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  the  nura- 
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ber  of  three  thousand  men,  were  sent,  under  the  command  of 
the  earls  ol  Feversham  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  rebels^  8  They  took  post  at  Sedgemore,  a^viC 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  ani  were  joined  by 
he  mihtia  of  the  country  in  considerable  numbers.  It  was 
here  that  Monmouth  resolved,  by  desperate  effort,  to  lose 
i'f^Jllp  ^^'^5  the  kingdom.  The  negligent  disposition 
made  by  Feversham  invited  him  to  the  attack  j  and  iSs  faith- 
ful followers  showed  what  courage  and  principle  could  do 
against  discipline  and  numbers.  9.  They  drove  the  royal 
infantry  from  their  ground,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  gain- 
ing the  victory,  when  the  misconduct  of  Monm^th,  and  the 
cowardice  of  lord  Grey  who  commanded  the  horse,  brought 
all  to  rum.  This  noblemen  fled  at  the  first  onset  and  the 
rebels  being  charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious  army,  gave 
way,  after  three  hours'  contest.  10.  About  three  hundred 
were  killed  m  the  engagement,  and  a  thousand  in  the  pur- 

Sfy  condu^ld         ^"^  '''^''^"''  "^'^^^  ^'^^°'  ^'^^  ^^'^ 
Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  about  twenty  miles, 
till  his  horse  sunk  under  him.     He  then  alighted,  and,  chancr- 
ing  his  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a 
Gerrian  count,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland. 
11.  iJemg  quite  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they 
both  lay  down  in  a  field,  and  covered  themselves  wit^  fern- 
Ihe  shephei-d  being  found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by  the 
pursuers,  increased  the  diligence  of  the  search :   and  by  the 
means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  detected  in  this  miserable 
situation,  with  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  gathered 
m  the  fields  to  sustain  life.     12.  He  wrote  the  moet  sub- 
missive letters  to  the  king ;  and  that  monarch,  willing  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  miseries  of  a  fallen  enemy,  gave  him 
an  audience.     At  this  interview  the  duke  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begged  his  life  in  the  most  abject  terms.     He  evei 
signed  a  paper,  offered  him  by  the  king,  decla  ^  -g  his  own 
Illegitimacy;  and  then  the  stern  tyrant  assured  him  that  his 
crime  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  pardoned.     13. 
J.he  duke,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
clemency  ot  his  uncle,  re-coUected  his  spirits,  rose  up,  and 
retired  with  an  air  of  disdain.     He  was  followed  to  the  scaf- 
oid  with  great  compassion  from  thj  ponulace.    He  'varned 
the  f  xecutioner  not  to  fall  into  the  same  erroi  ;diich  he  had 

r V"",",  "*  ^-"cauiiig  rirUooei,  wnereithau  been  neccessarv 

to  redouble  the  blow,      14.   But  this  only  increased  the 
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severity  of  the  punishment ;  the  man  was  seized  with  a  uni- 
versal  trepidation,  and  he  struck  a  feeble  blow,  upon  which 
the  duke  raised  his  head  from  the  block,  as  if  to  reproach 
him  I  he  gently  laid  down  his  head  a  second  time,  end  the 
executioner  struck  him  again  and  again  to  no  purpose.  He 
at  last  threw  the  axe  down  ;  but  the  sheriff  compelled  him 
to  resume  the  attempt,  and  at  two  more  blows  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body.  15.  Such  was  the  end  of  James, 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of  the  English  people.  He 
was  brave,  sincere,  and  good-natured,  open  to  flattery,  and 
by  that  seduced  into  an  enterprise  which  exceeded  his  capa- 
city. 

16.  But  it  were  well  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate  ;br 
the  king,  if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought 
a  sutficient  expiation  for  the  late  offence.  The  victorious 
army  behaved  with  the  most  savage  cruelty  to  the  prisoners 
taken  after  the  battle.  Feversham,  immediately  after  the 
victory,  hanged  up  above  twenty  prisoners. 

17.  The  military  severities  of  the  commanders  were  etill 
inferior  to  the  legal  slaughters  committed  by  judge  Jefferies, 
who  was  sent  down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural 
brutality  of  this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual 
intoxication.  He  told  the  prisoners,  that  if  they  would  save 
him  the  trouble  of  trying  th^m,  they  might  expect  some 
favour,  otherwise  he  would  extcute  the  law  upon  them  with 
the  utmost  severity.  18.  Many  poor  wretches  were  thus 
allured  into  a  confession,  and  found  that  it  only  hastened 
their  destruction.  No  less  than  eighty  were  executed  at 
Doro.hester:  and,  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taunton,  and 
Wells,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  computed  to  liave  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 


Questions  for  Examinaiion. 

1.  In  what  manner  did  James  act  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  ? 

2,  3.  What  was  the  first  di8t,urbauce  in  this  reign,  cud  who  wore  the 

principals  concerned  in  it  f 
4.  What  success  attended  Argyle's  attempt  f 
5—10.  Relate  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  InTasiou  ? 

11.  In  what  situation  was  ho  found  ? 

12.  What  was  his  conduct  after  he  was  taken  f 
18,  14.  Relate  what  happened  at  his  executioa  ? 
15.  What  was  his  character  ? 

17.  What  was  the  conduct  of  judge  Jefl'eries? 

18.  How  many  rebols  are  said  to  have  heen  executed  f 
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ffi?Jh^T*t*°^S™'*''  *^^  M««»d  code 

Of  low  he  dashes  thoughtless  to  the  ground.- Faipy. 

J'Jth'  S'lJ^^^'l  ^"^  ecclesiastical  matters,  James  proceed- 

Wished  thl'l^r^'  ^^j"'*^"''    ^"^^"g  *^«««  whJdistin. 
guished  themselves  agamst  popery  was  one  Dr.  Sharpe,  a 

I£f  fl?  ""^  ^^^1""'  ^^^  d^laimed  with  just  severity 

afthe  r^ol'h  ""^^  -^^"^.'^  '^'''  '^^^«^«"  ^^  ^^^^  arguments- 
as  the  popish  missionaries  were  able  to  produce.     2.  This 

a^'c?ur?^an??  '"  'f'''  T^  *^^  ^^"g'  g^^^  g^^^^  offence 
f nnTn  ♦I  ^^' a^  '^'^^'?  ^'^'•^  g^ven  to  the  bishop  of 
Krfho^r'P^"^  m?'P.'.'  ^"  ^'^  majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  further  known.  The  bishop  refused  to  comply ;  and  the 
king  resolved  to  punish  Me  bishop  himself  for  disobedience. 
■.JLa  V,f  ^■^l'^'''  ^"^  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
^fS  o  f^\'  ^l  ^^v^^.  ^^''^n  comm;s8idners  were  invested 
rfFn^ll'il^^tT^'";!!"^  authority  over  the  whole  church 
anfnfcl*  1^  r.  ^ol^  *"^^"*^  ^^^  bishop  was  summoned, 
and  not  only  he,  but  Sharpe,  the  preacher,  suspended.         ' 

fntii  cSf*""^  etep  was  to  allow  the  liberty  of  conscience 
^f  thlr/lfnr ''  ?•"•  ^'  ^as  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth 
of  the  catholic  religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain 
he  victory.  He,  therefore,  issued  a  aeclaration  of  gereral 
ndulgence,  and  asserted  that  non-conformity  to  the  estab- 
lished religion  was  no  longer  penal. 

5.  To  complete  his  work,  he  publicly  sent  the  earl  of 
Ustlemam  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
express  his  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  king- 
dom  to  .he  catholic  communion.  Never  was  there  so  much 
contempt  thrown  upon  an  embassy  that  was  so  boldly  under- 
token.  The  court  of  Rome  expected  but  little  success  from 
njeasures  so  blind  y  conducted.  They  were  sensible  that 
llli!"f  ^^\?Pen^y  striking  at  those  law,^  and  opinions, 
winch  It  was  his  business  to  undermino  in  silence  and  secu- 

6  The  Jesuits  soon  aff?  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges 
m  different  warts  of  the  kir-Jom  J  they  exercised  the  c^^ho- 

c  worship  m  the  most  i->lh'c  manner;  auJ  four  catholic 
Si  1  P^  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  were  sent  through 

titW^;tSiS'S.'''''''''''"'^*'  ^"""^^^  '*"^''  *^^ 
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1.  Father  Francis,  a  l)enedictine  monk,  was  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  a  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  But  his  religion  was  a  stumbhng-block 
which  the  university  could  not  get  over;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  petition,  beseeching  the  king  to  recall  his  mandate. 
8.  Their  petition  was  disregarded  and  their  deputies  denied 
a  hearing:  the  vice-chancellor  himself  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commission  court,  and  deprived  of 
his  office;  yet  the  university  persisted,  and  Father  Francis 

was  refused.  ,  ,         „  .  ,. 

9.  The  place  ofpresident  of  Magdalen  college,  one  ol  the 

richest  foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a 
mandate  in  favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert  to  popery, 
and  a  man  of  bad  character  in  other  respects.  The  fellows 
of  the  college  made  very  submissive  applications  to  the  king 
for  recalling  his  mandate ;  they  refused  admitting  the  candi- 
date; and  James,  finding  them  resolute  in  the  defence  of 
their  privileges,  ejected  them  all  except  two. 

10*  A  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was 
published  about  the  same  time  with  the  former;  but  with 
this  peculiar  injuction,  that  all  divines  should  read  it  after 
service  in  their  churches.  (A.  D.  1688.)  The  olergy  were 
known  universally  to  disajoprove  of  these  measures,  and  they 
were  now  resolved  to  disol»ey  an  order  dictated  by  the  most 
bigoted  motives.  They  w  ere  determined  to  trust  their  cause 
to  the  favour  of  the  people,  an''  that  universal  jealousy  which 
prevailed  against  the  encroachment  of  the  crown.  11.  Ihe 
first  champions  of  this  service  of  danger  were  Loyde,  bishop 
of  £-L  Asaph;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Turner,  of  Ely; 
Lake,  of  Chichester;  White,  of  Peterborough;  and  Ire- 
lawney,  of  Bristol.  These,  together  with  Sancroft,  the  pn- 
mate,  concerted  the  address,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
king,  which,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  zeal  and  sub- 
mission, remonstrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  declara- 
tion consistent  with  iiQir  consciences,  or  the  respect  they 
owed  the  protestant  religion. 

12.  The  king,  in  a  fury,  summoned  the  bishops  before  the 
council,  and  there  questioned  them  whether  they  would 
acknowledge  their  petition.  They  for  sometime  declmea 
giving  an  answer;  but  being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they 
at  last  owned  it.  On  their  refusal  to  give  bail,  an  order  w^ 
immediately  drawn  foi  their  commitment  to  the  tower,  and 
the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prusecuie  tbeia  - 
H  eeditiouB  Ubeli 


12.  In  what 
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Questions  for  E^ctmimiion. 


}■  tet**  '^  *l  *****  ^I-  Sharoe  give  oilbiioe  to  the  kin«  f 
?•  S?*l^**'  *'^^  conduct  otS&mea  on  that  occasion  ?*^ 
8.  ^  what  means  did  ho  effect  his  AetAmY 
4.  What  was  his  next  step  t  * 

'•  ^^ZSifeiS^Z/r^^f''  extntordidary  to  Home,  and  how 

lA  WK*!  *°**^  ?l'*®®  «*  *togdaien  college  t 

,?•  )}r?*"*^^™.,*"°<'0U8equence3  of  another  declarattnn  f 

11.  Who  were  the  first  that  disobeyed  the  king's  iSndate  f 

12.  In  what  manner  did  James  act  on  thte  <>M««i^  ? 


SECTION  ni. 

U?X}ui  ^^'*"'  *?**  many  a  scheme  resolves  ; 
Butlet  h  m  go,  nor  heed,  thoygh  tims  you  make 
The  gentle  duke  his  lonely  journey  tak5.-iS?® 

c  h^^' p.' }^^^'}  The  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed 
for  their  trial  j  and  their  return  wm  more  splendidly  attended 
than  their  imprisonment.    The  cause  was  looked  upen  as 
mvolving  the  fate  of  the  nation ;  and  future  freedom,  orfUture 
siavery    awaited  the  decision/   The  dispute  was  leLnedly 
managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.    2.  Holloway  and 
Powel,  two  of  the  judges,  l.oared  themselves  in  favour  of 
he  bishops.     The  jury  witndrew  into  a  chamber,  where 
they  passed  the  whole  night;  but  next n^ornin.? they  returned 
into  court,  and  pronouncd  the  bishops  i>ot  guiiiy.    3.  West- 
.nmster-hall  instantly  rang  with  loutl  .cckmations,  wlS 
were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  f4  ;he  city      Thev 
even  reachec^  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  whei- ,    ue  i^ing  was  at 
dinner,  m  lord  Feversham's  tent.     His  majesty  dmanded 
the  cause  of  these  rejoicinge,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shouting  at  the  delivery  of  the 

4.  It  was  in  tWs  posture  of  affairs  that  all  people  turned 

MaivT/R"'.^'"'\";'  P'lr."  of  Orange,  whrhid  married 

V\v^^  «l<^est  daughter  of  king  James. 

William  was  a  prince  who  had,  from  his  earliest  entrance 
SdkiorTK '  ^^.;"™^«'«^  i'l  dangers,  calamities,  and 
Ho  W  ^J"  ^^}^l'>''/>^  France,  and  the  jealous  es  of 
Holland,  had  3erved  to  sharpen  his  talents,  and  to  d  e  hi  n 
=  P'i^pen5%  iui  mfcrigue. 

•nLJ^'^f''^'^'''  P^.^'f  ""T  P^^^^^y  «a^  tl»at  James  had 
^cuired  the  meet  violent  hatred  of  his  subjetts.    (A.  D, 
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1 688  'i  He  was  minutely  informed  of  their  discontents ;  and 
IfseemingtrdisTourage,  still  farther  increased  them,  hopjng 
to  gain  the  Kingdom  for  himself  in  the  sequel.  , 

6  The  time  when  the  prince  entered  upon  this  enterprise 
was  iust  when  the  people  were  in  a  flame  about  the  recent 
rnsurtrred  to  th^r  ^Bishops.  He  had  before  thjB  m^^^^^^ 
considerable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet^  ^"'^^^j^,^.^ 
were  then  Iving  ready  in  the  harbour.  Some  additional 
rrc^l>swere'^^^^^^  and  sums  of  money  -M  for  o  her 

purposes  were  converted  to  the  advancement  of  this  expe- 

'  7?"so  well  concerted  were  his  measures,  that,  in  three 
days,  above  four  hundred  transports  were  hired;  t ;«  army 
fell  iown  the  rivers  and  canals  from  Nimeguen,  with  a  I  ne- 
cessary stores;  and  the  prince  set  sail  from  HeWoe  sluys 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  fi^  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of 
above  fourteen  thousand  men.  -  ^    a  a  f  r.  +ho 

It  was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  intended  ior  the 
coast  of  Fmnce;  and  many  of  the  English,  who  saw^  Uie  flee 
pass  along  their'coasts,  little  expected  tj.  «ee  i^^l^»d  on  th^^^^ 
bwn  shorts.    Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  two  days,  the  prince 
Tnded  his  army  at' the  villa^of  Broxholme,  at  Torbay,  o 
the  fifth  of  November,   which  was  the  anmversary  ot  the 

ffUDDOwder  treason.  ,     ^     •!•  i  „.^ 

^  8    But  though  the  invitation  from  the  English  was  ve^ 
general,  the  prince  hod  for  some  time  ^^e  mortincation  to 
find  himself  joined  by  very  few.    He  marched  first  to  l|Xe 
ter?  where  the  couMry  people  had  been  so  much  terrified  at 
the  executione  which  had  ensued  on  Monmouth  s  rebelhon, 
that  thev  continued  to  observe  a  strict  neutrahty.    9.  ^ 
remain^  for  ten  days  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  Ui 
malcontents,  and  at  last  began  to  despair  of  «u«5ess.    But 
just  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  re-embarking  1 
brces,  he  was  jofned  by  several  Pe'BJ>««  f^ «0"«f9f  "f ^  T 
the  wLole  country  soon  after  came  flocking  to  his  Btandard. 
The  nobility,  clergy,  officers,  and  even  the  king's  own  8 
vants  and  cieatu?es,  were  unanimous  ^^  desert  mg  Jame- 
10.  Lord  Churchill  had  been  raised  from  ^^^J^P^flf^^'l 
and  bad  been  invested  with  a  high  command  i^^l^e/^^.; 
had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fftun^^fj^ 
kbg'8  bounty,  even  he  deserted  among  the  rest,  and  carm 
wiih  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  natural  son  of  the  late 
king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  others. 
IL  The  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne,  his  favouri'" 
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daughter,  perceiving  the  desperation  of  his  circumstances, 
resolved  to  leave  him,  and  take  -part  with  the  prevailing  side. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  pil  i  o  and  princess  had  followed 
the  rest  of  his  fkvourites,  he  was  stung  trith  most  bitter 
anguish.  <'  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
agony,  "  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  1" 

12.  The  king,  alarmed  every  day  more  and  more  with 
the  prospect  of  a  general  disaflfection,  was  resolved  to  hearken 
to  those  who  advised  his  quitting  the  kingdom.  To  prepare 
for  this  he  first  sent  away  the  queen,  who  arrived  safe^  at 
Calais,  under  the  conduct  of  Count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite 
of  the  French  king.  He  himself  soon  alter  disappeared  in 
the  night  time,  attended  only  by  sir  Edward  Hale,  a  new 
convert  j  but  was  discovered  and  brought  back  by  the  mob. 

But  shortly  after,  being  confined  at  Rochester,  and  ob- 
Berving  that  he  was  entirely  neglected  by  his  own  subjects, 
he  resolved  to  seek  safety  from  the  king  of  France,  the  only 
friend  he  had  still  remaining.  14.  He  accordingly  fled  to 
the  sea-side,  attended  by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, where  he  embarked  for  th«  continent,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  from  whence  he  hastened 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  still  enjoyed  the  empty 
title  of  a  king,  and  the  appellation  of  a  saint,  which  flat- 
tered him  more. 

15.  The  king  having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,  the  next 
consideration  was  the  appointing  a  successor.  (A.  D.  1688.) 
Some  declared  for  a  regent ;  others,  that  the  princess  of 
Orange  should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  and  the  young 
prince  considered  as  nupposititicus.  After  a  long  debate  in 
both  houses,  a  new  sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent,  by 
a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  king  and 
queen  of  England,  while  the  administration  of  government 
eliould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 


Questions  for  Examination. 


1—3.  Kelat?  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  bishops'  trial  ? 
4.  To  whom  did  tho  people  look  for  deliverance  1 

6.  What  was  the  situatiou  Qf  the  people  wUeu  William  entered  upon 

this  enterprise  ? 

7.  What  measures  did  William  concert   to  efifect  the  Invasioa  of 

jEngland  t 
W  hero  did  ho  land  ? 
10.  By  whom  was  the  king  deserted  ? 

Jl.  What  exclamation  did  the  king  make  when  be  was  told  that  tha 
pnnce  and  princess  had  forsaken  him  ? 
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12.  What  reaolutlon  die!  tho  king  »dont  ? 
14.  To  what  ©ourt  diu  J  awt-s  repair  f 
16.  Whttt  foUowod  tbo  king's  abOioalJoa  1 


Pope. 
Innocent  XI 1676 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
Solyman  t. 1687   Pedro  II. 


Emperor  of  Chrman. 
Leopold 16i 

Emperors  of  the  lYirts. 
Mahomet  IV im 


Kinq  of  France. 
Louis  XIV 1643 


King  of  Dermoark. 
ChmtTan  V M8 


KingqTHpain.        \       KingqfSw    ■<'»». 
CharlOB  U. ...... .1686  J  Charlos  XI !«» 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  Spencer,  carl  of  Sunderland  ;  IMnw  Jamw, 
otherwise  called  tlw  Pretendck ;  Jud|;«''e<^'-ie» '  <^o'<>^  Wf  =  ^'  ^»v"io. 
marquiaofMKUfax;  George,  earl  of  Berkey;^mM(^^^^^^^ 
Leeds;  H.  Booth,  lord  Delamoro,  and  oarl  of  Warrington;  C.  oacKviiK 
earlDbra^t;  H.  6avendi8b,  duke  of  Devomhiro;  J- *hom«on.  lord  F  ,^ 
veraham;  Colin  Lindsay,  oarl  of  Baloarras ;  James  Dalrvmple,  yiscouat 
Stair; ».  Graham,  viscount  Preston;  Bogor  Palmer,  earlof  Castiemam. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
WILLIAM  m 

Bom  16B0.       ^     f-iarch  8, 1702.    Landed  In  England,  NovenAer  6, 1688. 
In  5R  i ;    reign  January  22, 1689.    Keigned  18  years. 

SECTION  I. 

■      By  turns  they  tell. 
And  listen,  each  with  emulousglorjrflred. 
How  William  eonquer'd.  and  Sow  Trance  retired, 
How  Prwidence  o'er  William's  temples  held, 
On  Boyne's  propitious  banks  the  heav'nly  shield.— Pinor. 

1.  (A.  D.  1687.)  William  was  no  sooner  elected  to  the 
throne,  than  he  began  to  experience  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing a  people,  who  were  more  ready  to  examine  the  com- 
mands of  their  superiors  than  to  obey  them. 

2.  His  reign  commenced  with  an  attempt  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances 
in  the  preceding  reign,  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch 
from  the  throne.  William  was  a  Calvinist,  and  consequently 
averse  to  persecution-,  he  therefore  began  by  attempting 
those  laws  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship;  and, 
though  he  could  not  entirely  succeed  in  his  desigo,  a  tolera- 
tion was  granted  to  such  dissenters  as  should  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  conveuticie. 

3.  In  th§  meantime,  James,  whose  authority  was  etUJ 
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acknowlegcd  In  Ireland,  embarl  at  Brest  for  that  kV, 
and  on  May22d  arriv  d  at  Kmb.Ue.  He  8«on  after  *^  .de 
his  pubhc  entry  into  i  .blhi,  amide  the  acclamations  oi  the 
inhabitan.  u  He  found  the  appearance  of  things  in  that 
country  equal  t(  hi-  naoetsan^"  me  expectations.  Tyrconnel, 
the  Iord-Iieut*!nant,  was  uevoted  to  bis  in  rests:  hia  old 
army  was  steady,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amo.  atin-  tOL^ether 
to  .early  forty  thousand  men. 

4.  As  soon  af'  the  season  would  permit,  he  wmi  to  lay 
siege  to  Londonderry,  a  town  of  email  importance  in  i^^o}f, 
but  rona.  rod  famous  by  the  stand  it  made  on  this 

5.  The  besieged  endured  the  most  poignan  rings 
froin  fatigue  and  f  niir-,  until  at  last  relieved  ,  atore- 
ship,  that  happily  broke  the  boom  laid  across  t  river  to 
prevent »  sii^^'v.  The  joy  ai  the  inhabitants  ■  ds  unex- 
1  ted  relief  wa  >  ouly  equalled  by  the  rage  and  disappoint- 
^■'  It  of  the  be  or^^^s.    The  army  of  James  was  so  dispirited 

y  the  success  of  m  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the 
t^iege  in  the  night  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after 
baying  lost  about  aine  thousand  men  '  "fore  the  place. 

6.  It  was  upon  the  opposite  sides  ot  he  river  Boyne  that 
both  armies  cume  in  sight  of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all 
th(?  animosities  arising  from  a  diflerence  of  religion,  hatred 
and  revenge.  (A.  D.  1690.)  The  river  Boyne  at  this  place 
was  not  so  deep  but  that  men  might  wade  over  on  foot  • 
however,  the  banks  were  ru^ed,  and  rendered  dangerous 
by  old  houses  and  ditches,  which  served  to  defend  the  latent 
enemy.  7.  William,  who  now  headed  the  protestant  army, 
had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along  the  side  of  the 
river  in  sight  of  both  armies,  to  make  proper  observations 
upon  the  plan  of  battle  j  but  in  the  meantime,  being,  per 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  pr'vatel  brought  out! 
f  Ml  P^^*^*^^  against  him  where  he  was  p'  ting.  The  shot 
killed  several  of  his  followers,  and  he  h"  delf  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder. 

8.  Early  the  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  king  William 
gave  orders  to  f  rce  a  passage  over  the  river  This  the 
army  undertook  iu  three  different  places  j  and  after  a  furious 
cannonading,  the  battle  began  with  unusual  vigour.  The 
Irish  troops,  though  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe  abroad, 
tiave  always  fought  indifferently  at  horns.  9.  After  an 
obstinate  resistance,  they  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the 
French  and  Swiss  resdments.  who  camAtn  thf^ir  assiata""- 
to  make  the  best  retreat  they  could,    William  led  onThie 
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Battle  of  Augiirim,  and  Death  of  General  St.  Bath, 
horse  in  person;  and  contributed  by  his  activity  and  vigi- 
lance to  secure  the  victory.  James  was  not  in  the  battle,  but 
stood  aloof  during  the  action,, on  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  sur- 
rounded with  some  squadrons  of  horse :  and  at  intervals  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  his  own  troops  repulsing  those 
of  the  enemy,  "  0  spare  my  English  subjects  I" 

10.  The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the 
protestants  about  one-third  of  that  number.  The  victory 
was  splendid,  and  almost  decisive ;  but  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the 
water,  seemed  to  outweigh  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the 

enemy. 

11.  The  last  battle  fought  in  favour  of  James  was  at 
Aughrim.  (A.  D.  1691.  )  The  enemy  fought  with  surpri  • 
ing  fury,  and  the  horse  were  several  times  repulsed ;  but  the 
Englisli  wading  through  the  middle  of  a  bog  up  tj  the 
waist  in  mud  and  rallying  with  some  difficulty  on  the  firu. 
ground  on  the  other  side,  renewed  the  combat  with  greai 
fury.  12.  St.  Ruth,  the  Ij-ish  general,  being  killed,  his 
fute  so  discouraged  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way  on  all 
sides,  and  retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to 
make  a  final  stand,  after  having  lost  above  five  thousand  of 
the  flower  of  their  army.  13.  Limerick,  the  last  reircii 
nf  thp.  Iriph  force?  made  a  brave  defence:  but  soon  eeei  ._ 
the  enemy  advanced  within  ten  paces  or  the  bridge  io^i 
and  perceiving  themselv^g  surrounded  on  all  sides,  they 
determined  to  capitulate  j  a  negociation  was  immediately 
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begun,  and^  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides.  14.  The  Ro- 
man catholicS|  by  this  capitulation,  were  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  liberties  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
vhich  ^ey  had  possessed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
Second.  4U  persons  were  indulged  with  free  leave  to  re- 
move -jrith  their  iimilies  and  effects  to  any  other  country 
except  Engfand  and  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  thip, 
above  fourteen  thousand  of  those  who  had  fought  for  king 
James  went  over  into  France,  having  transports  provided  by 
government  for  ppnyeyiog  them  thither. 


QuestioM  for  Examination. 

1,  a.  Whftt  were  ibe  flnt  acts  of  William  r 

3.  m  whftt  manner  was  James  reeetred  In  Ireland  r 

4.  Wbttwas  thestate  of aflUn  in  thateonntry  t 

6.  BditetliajiMVticnlarsoftb^selgeofLondonderrj  ?. 

6.  where  didlOie  armies  flnttoeefr  ' 

7.  By  what  means  was  William  wOnnded  f 

8.  9.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  battle  t 

Describe  the  condnct  of  the  rival  kings  durinar  his  enffocemont. 

10.  What  loss  did  each  side  sustain  T  ■ 

11.  Where  was  the  next  hattle  fought  ? 

12.  How  many  of  tlie  Irish  fell  in  wis  engagement  ? 
18.  What  was  the  last  place  of  their  retreat  r 

U.  What  were  the  articles  of  their  capitulation  r 
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Yet  Fame  shall  stay  and  bond  to  William's  praise. 

Of  him  her  thousand  ears  shall  hoar  triumphant  lays  ; 

Of  him  her  tongue  shall  tallc,  on  him  her  eyes  shall  gaze.—Cmgreve. 

1.  (A.  D.  1:692.)  James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  despondence:  his  designs  upon  England  were  quite 
frustrated,  so  that  nothing  was  left  his  friends  but  the  hopes 
cf  assassinating  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  These  base 
attempts,  as  barbarous  as  they  were  useless,  were  not  en- 
tirely disagreeable  to  the  temper  of  James.  2.  It  ie  said  he 
encouraged  and  proposed  them  j  but  they  all  proved  unser- 
viceable to  his  cause,  and  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  undertakers.  From  that  time  till  he  died,  which  was 
about  sevf  n  years,  he  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Germains, 
a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Louis,  and  assisted  by  occa> 
sional  liberalities  from  his  daughter  and  friends  in  England. 
He  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
1700,  after  having  laboured  under  a  tedious  sickness  j  and 
nianv  miracles,  as  the  neoT>le  thonclif:.  wprp.  wmncrVif.  At.  hig 
tomb.  3.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calculated 
to  inspire  the  superstitious  with  reverance  for  his  piety. 
Ho  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  unconwhon  penance  and 
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mortification.  He  frequently  visited  the  poor  monks  of  La 
Trappe,  who  were  edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  deports 
ment.  4.  His  i)ride  and  arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have 
vanished  with  his  greatness;  he  became  afiiible;  kind,  and 
easy  to  all  his  dependents;  and  at  his  last  il^^ss  conjured 
his  son  to  prefer  religion  to  every  worldly  advantage, — a 
counsel  which  that  prince  strictly  obeyed.  Se  di3  with 
great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred,  at  his  own  request, 
m  the  church  of  the  English  benedictines  at  Paris,  without 
any  funeral  solemnity. 

6.  William,  upon  accepting  of  the  crown,  was  resolved 
to  preserve,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  preroga- 
tive which  still  was  lef%  hint).  But  at  length  he  became 
fatigued  with  opposing  the  laws  which  parliament  every  day 
were  laying  round  his  authority,  and  gave  up  the  contest. 
6.  He  admitted  every  restraint  upon  the  prerc^tive  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  nondition  of  being  properly  supplied  with  the 
means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France.  War  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or  indeed 
desired  to  understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furn'shed 
him  with  supplies  for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to 
rule  the  internal  polity  at  their  pleasure.  7.  For  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  France,  th^  sums  of  money  granted 
to  him  were  incredible.  The  nation,  not  content  witli  fur- 
nishing him  with  such  sums  of  money  as  they  were  capable 
of  raismg  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  mortgaged  these  taxes 
and  involved  thcQiselves  in  debts  which  they  have  never 
since  been  able  to  discharge.  8.  For  all  that  prolusion  of 
wealth  granted  to  maintain  the  imaginary  bailee  of  Europe, 
England  received  in  return  the  empty  reward  of  military 
glory  in  Flanders,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  given 
their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch,  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  ungrateful. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of 
this  king's  reign;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ryswiek,  A.  D. 
1697,  put  an  end  to  those  contentions,  in  which  England  had 
engaged  without  policy  and.came  oft' without  advantage. 

9.  In  the  general  pacification,  her  interest  seemed  entirely 
deserted ;  and  for  all  the  treasures  she  had  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  all  the  blood  which  she  had  shed  there,  the 
only  equivalent  she  received  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
king  William's  title  from  the  king  of  Ii'rance. 

lO;  William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  constitution; 
and  it  was  bv  this  tirne  almost  exhausted  bv  a  series  of  cob- 
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tinual  disquietude  and  action.  He  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
pair his  constitution,  or  at  least  to  conceal  its  decay,  by 
exercise  and  riding.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in 
riding  to  Hampton-Court  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell 
under  him,  and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence,  that  his 
collar-booe  was  fractured.  His  atte^idants  conveyed  him  to 
the  palace  at  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  re- 
duced, and  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his 
coach.  11.  The  jolting  of  the  carriaga  disunited  the  frac- 
ture once  more,  and  the  bones  were  again  replaced,  under 
Bidloo,  his  physician.  This  in  a  robust  constitution  would 
have  been  a  trifling  misfortune  j  but  in  him  it  was  fatal. 
For  sometime  he  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  j  but, 
falling  asleep  on  his  couch,  he  was  seik.od  with  a  shivering, 
which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  which  soon  be- 
came dangerous  and  desperate.  12.  Perceiving  his  end 
approaching,  the  objects  of  his  former  care  still  lay  next  his 
heart  J  and  the  fate  of  Europe  eeemed  to  remove  the  sensa- 
tions he  might  be  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own.  Tfeo  earl 
of  Albermarle  arrivii^  from  Holland,  he  conferred  \»ii,ii  him 
in  private  on  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days  afler, 
having  received  the  sacrament  from  archbishop  Tenison,  he 
expired  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  afler  having 
reigned  thirteen  years. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  To  what  situatiou  was  James  reduced,  and  what  were  the  desiffna  of 
his  friends  ?  " 

2.  Wh(Hi  and  where  did  James  die  ? 

8.  How  did  the  exiled  monarch  spend  the  latter  part  cf  bis  Ufe  ? 
4.  What  counsel  did  he  give  to  his  son  in  hid  last  Illness  f 
6.  What  was  William's  resolution  on  accepting  the  crown  ? 

6.  Did  his  actions  correspond  with  thatresolutfon  t 

7.  In  what  manner  did  William  act  ? 

8.  9.  What  conseqnenoes  resulted  from  the  war  with  Franco  f 

10, 11.  What  accident  happened  to  William,  and  what  were  the  conae. 
quenoee  f  v»,*ioo 

12.  What  object  ley  nearest  his  heart  f 

How  long  did  William  reign,  and  what  was  his  age  1 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 


i 


ill 


Sib  Isaac  Newton  ;  Johw  Looki:  :  Archbishop  TlUotson  ;  Bishop 
Bnrnet;  duke  Sohomberg  ;  Ueneral  Sdnomberg,  son  of  the  duke  ;  Mon- 
tague, etil  of  Halifax;  Russol,  earl  <Mr  Oxford  :  John,  lord  Somers  ; 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grandson  to  the  nobleman 
mentioned  in  a  former  reign) ;  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  John, 
lord  Cutts ;  admiral  Bussei,  lord  Berkely,  &o. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ANNE. 

Born  1664.   Died  Aagaat,  1714.    Began  to  reign  March  8, 1702.   Keigned 

12^  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

Ye  aotire  streaiu,  where'er  your  waters  flow. 
Let  distant  climes  and  fitrthest  nations  know 
What  ye  from  Thames  and  Danube  have  been  tan 


How  Anne  commanded,  ai^d  how~Mitflboro'~fought.-^PrJor. 

1.  (A.  D.  1702.)  Anne,  married  to  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  ascended  the  throne  in  th^  thirty-eight  year  of 
her  age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She  was 
the  second  daughter  of  King  James,  by  hia  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon. 
Upon  coming  to  the  crown,  she  resolved  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  communicated  her  intentions  to  the 
house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  accordingly. 

2.  This  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
was  seconded  by  similar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  on  the  same  day.  The  French  monarch  could  not 
suppress  his  anger  at  such  a  combination,  but  his  chief  re- 
sentment fell  upon  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great  emo- 
tion, that,  as  for  these  gentlemen  pedlars,  the  Dutch,  they 
should  one  day  repent  their  insolence  and  presumption  in 
declaring  war  against  one  whose  power  they  ha/*,  formerly 
felt  and  dreaded.  3.  However,  the  affairs  of  the  allies 
were  no  way  influenced  by  his  threats.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  his  views  gratified,  in  being  appointed  general  * 
of  the  English  forces;  and  he  was  still  farther  flattered  by 
the  "Dutch,  who,  though  the  earl  of  Athlone  had  a  right  to 
share  the  command,  appointed  Marlborough  generalissimo 
of  the  allied  army.  4.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  few 
men  shone  more,  either  in  debate  or  action,  than  he ;  serene 
ia  the  inidst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in  the  cabinet  j  lo 
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Marlborough, 
that  he  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  France  that 
England  ever  produced,  since  the  conquering  times  of  Creasy 
and  Agincourt. 

6.  A  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  in  bat- 
tles fought  upon  the  continent,  which,  though  of^  very  little 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were  very  great 
additions  to  its  honour.  These  triumphs,  it  is  true,  are 
passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  of  them  but  the  names  of 
Blenheim,  lUimilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  where  the 
allied  army  gained  great,  but  (with  respect  to  England)  use- 
less victories- 

6.  A  conquest  of  much  greater  national  importance  was 
gained  with  less  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  Spain. 
The  ministry  of  England,  understanding  that  the  French 
were  employed  in  equipping  a  strong  squadron  in  Brest, 
sent  out  Sir  Cloudesly  Siiovel  and  sir  John  Rooke  to  watch 
their  motions.  Sir  George,  however,  had  further  orders  to 
convoy  a  body  of  forcesin  transport«ships  to  Barcelona,  upon 
which  a  fruitless  attack  was  made  by  the  prince  of  Hesiee. 

7.  Finding  no  hopes,  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in  two 
days  after  the  troops  were  re-embarked.  Sir  George  Rooke^ 
joined  by  sir  Cloudesly,  called  a  council  of  war  on  board 
the  fleet,  as  they  lay  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they 
resolved,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  GibraltAr-  a  citv  then  he- 
longing  to  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  ill  provided  with  a 
garrison^  (te  neither  expecting  nor  fearing  such  an  attempt. 
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8.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land, 
as  the  mariners  called  it,  and  defended  by  a  rock  inaccesaible 
on  every  side  but  one.  The  pnkoe  of  Hesse  landed  his 
troops,  to  the  number  of  eight  hmdired,  on  the  continent  ad- 
joimng,  and  summoned,  the  town  to  gnrrender,  but  without 
effect.  9.  Next  day  tlie  admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading 
the  town  J  and  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
their  fortifications  at  a  place  oalled  the  8onth  Mole  Head, 
ordered  captain  Wkitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  assauJt 
that  quarter.  Those  offloers  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
the  Mole  immediate!^  manned  their  boats  without  orders, 
and  entered  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  10.  But  they 
were  premature;  for  the  Spaniardis  spruiug  a  mine,  by  which 
two  lieutenants  and  about  one  hundrea  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains,.  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  took  possession  of  a  platfonnjand  kept  their  ground 
until  they  were  sustained  by  captain  Wbitaker,  and  the  rest 
of  the  seamen,  who  took  a  redoubt  between  the  Mole  and 
the  town  by  storm.  Then  the  governer  capitulated,  and 
the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  the  success 
of  the  attempt,  considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications. 

11.  When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  for  some  time  in  debate  whether  it  was  a  cap- 
ture worth  thanking  the  admiral  for.  It  was  at  last  consid 
ered,  as  unworthy  of  public  gratitude  j  and,  while  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  extolled  for  useless  services,  sir  George 
Rooke  was  left  to  neglect,  and  soon  displaced  from  his  com- 
mand for  having  so  essentially  served  his  country.  A  strik- 
ing instance,  that,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  age,  popular 
applause  is  most  usually  misplaced.  12.  Gibraltar  has  ever 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  continues 
of  the  utinost  use  in  refitting  that  part  of  the  navy  destined 
to  annoy  an  enemy,  or  protect  our  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Here  the  English  have  a  repository  capable  of  con- 
taining all  tilings  necessary  for  the  repairing  of  fleets  or  the 
equipment  of  armies. 

13.  WH  le  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and 
sea,  a  new  scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of 
Spain,  where  the  ambition  of  the  Eurcmean  princes  exerted 
itself  with  the  same  fury  that  had  filled  the  redt  of  the  conti- 
nent. Philip  the  Fourth,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had 

been  receiviMJ  Vfith  t.hp  lovfiil  onnonrre^noa  nf  tlxa  (fyan^nat -r^mt 

of  his  subjects.    14.    He  had  also  been  nominated  sucocdsor 
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to  the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will.  But,  in  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Siiirope,  Charles,  eon  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown  j 
and  this  treaty  had  been  guaranteed  by  France  herself  though 
she  now  resolved  to  reverse  that  consent  in  favour  of  a  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Boorbon.  16.  Charles  was  still 
farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  invi- 
tations oC  the  Catalonians,  who  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
by  the  flssistance  of  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
promised  to  arm  in  hw  cause.  He  wa»  ftimished  with  two 
hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  nine  thousand 
men,  for  tibe  conquest  of  that  extensive  empire.  But  the 
earl  of  Petefrborough,  a  man  of  romantic  bravery,  oflfered  to 
conduct  them ;  and  his  single  service  was  thoc^t  equiva- 
lent to  armies. 

16.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  oa«  <rf  &•  most  sin- 
gular and  extraoidiaary  men  of  the  ags  in  which  he  lived. 
When  yet  but  fifteen,  he  fought  a^inst  the  Moors  in  Africa  j 
at  twenty  he  assisted  in  compassing  the  revolution ;  and  he 
now  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  almost  at  his  own  expense  : 
his  friendship  for  the  duke  Charles  being  one  of  his  chief 
motives  to  this  great  undertaking.  He  was  deformed  in  his 
person  j  but  of  a  mind  the  most  generous,  honourable,  and 
active.  His  first  attempt  upon  landing  in  Spain  was  the 
taking  of  Barcelona,  a  strong  city,  with  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  men,  while  the  whole  army  amounted  to  little  more 
than  nine  thousand.  The  prince  of  Hesse  was  killed  in  this 
action. 

17.  These  successes,  however,  were  but  of  short  continu- 
ance: Peterborough  being  recalled,  and  the  army  under 
Charles  being  commanded  by  the  Lord  Galway.  This  no- 
bleman, having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  under 
the  command  of  the  ^uke  of  Berwick,  was  posted  near  the 
town  of  Almanza,  he  advanced  thither  to  give  him  battle. 
18.  The  conflict  began  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
whole  front  of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.  The  centre, 
consisting  chiefly  of  battalions  from  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, seemed  at  first  victorious  J  but  the  Portuguese  horae, 
by  whom  they  were  supported,  betaking  themselves  to  flight 
in  the  first  charge,  the  English  troops  were  flanked  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side.  19.  In  this  dreadftil  emergency 
mey  formed  themselves  into  a  square,  and  retired  to  an  emi- 
iireuce,  where,  being  ignorant  of  the  country  and  destitute  of 
all  supplies,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
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Death  of  the  prince  of  Bene  at  Barcelona. 

war,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men.  This  victory  was 
complete  and  decisive;  and  all  Spain,  except  the  Province 
of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  duty  to  Philip  their  sovereign. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  raooeeded  WiUiam  f 

Against  whom  did  Anne  declare  war  f 

2.  How  did  the  French  monarch  express  his  anger  f 
8.  Who  was  appointed  generalissimo  ? 

4.  What  is  his  character  t 

6.  Where  did  the  nation  gain  great  victories  ? 

6,  7.  What  important  conquest  was  next  obtained  f 

8,  10  Relate  the  patricnlars  f 

11.  What  opinion  did  the  nation  entertain  of  it  f 

12.  Was  not  this  opinion  unfounded  F 

13— 16.  What  new  scenes  of  ocmtention  arose  f 

16.  What  were  the  character  and  conduct  cf  the  earl  of  Peterborongbf 

18, 19.  Belate  the  particulars  ofthe  battle  of  Almanza. 


SECTION  n. 


Beneefbrth,  she  said,  in  each  retnming  year, 

One  stem  the  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  Dear  ; 

The  thistle's  lasting  grace— thou,  O  tny  rose,  shall  be ; 

The  warlike  thistle's  arm  a  sure  defence  to  thee,— Rovfe^ 

1.  (A.  D.  1707.)  The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto 

of  Marlborough  had  first  started  in  the  tory  interest,  be  soon 
joined  the  opposite  DMtioni  |m  be  Ibund  uiem  most  sinom 


mean  is. 
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m  their  desires  to  humble  the  power  of  France.  The  whim, ' 
therefore,  etill  pursued  the  schemes  of  the  late  king:  and 
impressed  with  a  republican  spirit  of  liberty,  strove  to 
humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  2.  In  a  gnv- 
emment,  where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from 
power,  ^nerally  leads  those  who  command,  the  designs  of 
m  ministry  must  alter  as  the  people  happen  to  change. 
The  people^  m  fkct,  were  beginning  to  change.  But  pre- 
TMJus  to  the  disgrace  of  the  whig  nunistry,  whose  fall  was 
now  hastemng,  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  took 
place  in  parliament  j  a  measure  that  had  been  wished  by 
many,  but  thougjit  too  difficult  for  execution.  3.  What  I 
mean  is,  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland:  which,  though  they  were  governed  by  one 
sovereign  since  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  yet  were 
still  ruled  by  their  respective  parliaments,  and  often  professed 
to  porsue  opposite  interests  and  different  designs. 

4,  The  attempt  for  a  union  was  begun  atthe  commence- 
ment of  this  reign ;  but  some  disputes  arising  relative  to  the 
^e  of  the  East,  the  conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was 
thought  that  an  adjustment  would  be  impossible.  6.  It  was 
revived  by  an  act  in  either  parliament,  granting  power  to 
commissioners,  named  on  the  part  of  both  nations,  to  treat 
on  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  union,  which  should  after- 
wards undergo  a  more  thorough  discussion  by  the  legislative 
body  of  both  kingdoms.  The  choice  of  these  commission- 
ers was  left  to  the  queen,  and  she  took  care  that  none  should 
be  employed  but  such  as  heartily  wished  to  promote  so  de- 
sirable a  measure. 

6.  Accordingly,  the  queen  having  appointed  commission- 
ers on  both  Sides,  they  met  in  the  cout  ohamber  of  the 
Cockpit,  near  Whitehall,  which  was  the  ylttce  appointed  for 
the  conferences.  As  the  queen  frequently  exhorted  the 
commissioners  todespatch^  the  articles  of  this  famous  Union 
were  soon  a^eed  to  and  signed  by  the  commissioners :  and 
it  only  remained  to  lay  them  before  the  parliaments  of  both 
nations. 

7.  In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  United  Kin^om  should  be  vested  in  the  house 
of  Hanover  J  that  the  united  kingdoms  should  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament  j  that  all  the  subjects  of 
Ureat  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communion  of  privileged  and 

advantafiPeS.      8.    That  thnv  shnnld  Yiova  fV>a  aaTno  oMrxtm 
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and  privileges  with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs ;  tliat 
the  laws  concemine  public  right,  civil  government,  and 

Solicy,  should  be  the  same  through  the  two  united  king- 
oms;  but  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  lawa 
which  concerned  private  rights,  except  for  the  evident  benefit 
of  the  subjects  of  Scotland.  9.  That  the  courts  of  session, 
and  all  other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  should  re- 
main as  then  constituted  b^  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with 
the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  union ;  and 
that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  to 
be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the 
present  parliament  of  Scotland.  10.  That  all  peers  of  Scot- 
land should  be  considered  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
rank  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like  degree 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  before  such  as  should  be 
created  after  it ;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  privileges  of 
English  peers,  except  that  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament, 
or  sittine  upon  the  trial  of  peers;  and  that  all  the  insignia 
of  realty  and  government  should  remain  as  they  were. 
11.  That  all  laws  or  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  as  far  as 
thoy  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  these  articles, 
should  cease,  and  be  declared  void,  by  the  respective  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms.  These  were  the  principal 
articles  of  the  union ;  and  it  only  remained  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  both  kingdoms  to  give  them 
authority.     . 

12.  The  arguments  of  these  different  assemblies  were 
suited  to  the  audience.  To  induce  the  Scots  parliament  to 
come  into  the  measure,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  ministry  and 
their  supporters,  that  an  entire  and  perfect  union  would  be 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  secure 
their  religion,  liberty,  and  property  j  remove  the  animosities 
that  prevailed  amongst  themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  13.  It  would  increase 
their  strength,  riches,  and  commerce;  the  whole  island 
would  be  joined  in  affection,  and  freed  from  all  apprehen- 
sions of  different  interests :  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all 
its  enemies,  Support  the  Protestant  interests,  and  maintain 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  observed,  that  the  less  the 
wheels  of  government  were  clo^^  bj  a  multipliciiy  of 
councils,  the  more  vigorous  would  be  their  exertions.  14. 
They  were  shown  that  the  taxes,  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  so  pro- 
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^esA^^  ^  ^!'r  '^^''  ^"  *^«  legislature  J  that  their 
^l  3  EnSntr^n^^  to  a  fleventeenth  part  of  thcie  BuppHed 
nL;  *??'*'  ?°**  y^^  ^l^eir  share  in  the  leeislature  wa^ 
no  a  tenth  part  less.  Such  were  the  arguS  i^Lo^ 
of  the  union  addressed  to  the  Scots'  parliament     16   I„  Z 

in  noinlnHu  •*        J  nobility  found  themselves  degraded 
WieU  their  commerce  loaded  with  heivV  duties   andp],? 

r|t^I:S^-L*Ktme"-SS 
waa  flnn^l^  *^        woman  against  her  consent.     18.  It 

d.^ln&e^alato?.""''  ™  '"^^'  "-^""^"al  to  their 

^t  majU^s  sfif';^r^:r'""ThT  jp,':;i,fe^» 


Questions  for  Examimiim. 
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SECTION  m. 

Of  Chuych  and  State,  who  dearest  deems 
Should  carefully  avoid  extremea.— xMMm. 

1.  (A.D.  1708.)  In  the  meantime  the  whig  ministry  was 
every  day  declining.  Among  the  number  of  those  whom 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  introduced  to  the  queen, 
to  contribute  to  her  private  amusement,  waa  one  Mrs. 
Masham,  her  own  kinswoman,  whom  she  had  raised  from 
indigence  and 'obscurity.  The  duchess,  having  gamed  the 
ascendant  over  the  queen,  became  petulant  and  msolent,  and 
relaxed  in  those  arts  by  which  she  had  risen.  2.  Mrs. 
Masham,  who  had  her  fortune  to  make,  was  more  humble 
and  assiduous }  she  flattered  the  foibles  of  the  queen,  and 
assented  to  her  prepossessions.  She  soon  saw  the  queen's 
inclination  to  the  tory  set  of  opinions,  their  divine  riglit  and 
passive  obedience  j  and  instead  of  attempting  to  thwart  her, 
as  the  duchess  had  done,  she  joined  in  with  her  partiality, 
and  even  outdid  her  in  her  own  way. 

3.  This  lady  was,  in  fact,  the  tool  of  Mr.  Harley,  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  also  some  time  before  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  queen's  good  graces,  and  who  had  determined 
to  sap  the  credit  of  ths  whig  ministers.  His  aim  was  to 
unite  the  tory  interest  under  his  own  shelter,  and  to  expel 
the  whigs  from  the  advantages  which  they  had  long  enjoyed 
under  government.  

4.  In  tliis  career  of  his  ambition  he  chose  for  his  coad- 
jutor, Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Bollng- 
broke;  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  a  greater  ambition; 
enterprising,  restless,  active,  and  haughty,  with  some  wit  and 
little  principle.  To  this  juncto  was  added  Sir  Simon  Har- 
court,  a  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of  great  abilities. 

6.  It  was  now  perceived  that  the  people  themselves  began 
to  be  weary  of  a  whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  ca- 
ressed. To  them  they  irapiuted  the  burdens  under  whicu 
they  groaned, — burdens  which  they  had  been  hitherto  am-  ■ 
mated  to  bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph,  but  the  load  of 
which  they  felt  in  a  pause  of  success. 

6=  Harley,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  lord  Oxford. 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  complaints ;  and  though  they 
did  not  produce  an  immediate  eftect,  yet  they  did  not  fail| 
of  a  growing  and  steady  operation. 

7.  At  length  the  whig  party  of  the  ministry  opened  tli 
eyes  to  the  intrigues  of  the  tories.    But  it  was  now  too  iat 
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they  had  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  queen.  Harley 
floon  threw  oflf  the  mask  of  fr-endship,  and  took  more 
vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  In 
him  the  queen  reposed  ail  her  trust,  though  he  had  now  no 
visible  concern  in  the  administration.  8.  The  first  triumph 
of  the  tories,  in  which  the  queen  discovered  a  public  par- 
tiality in  their  favour,  was  seen  in  a  transaction  of  no  great 
importance  in  itself  but  from  the  consequence  it  produced. 
The  parties  of  the  nation  were  eager  to  engage,  and  they 
wanted  but  the  watchword  to  uegin.  This  was  given  by  a 
man  neither  of  abilities,  property,  nor  power  j  but  whom 
accident  brought  forward  on  this  occasion. 

9.  Henry  Sacheverel  was  a  clergyman  bred  at  Oxford, 
of  narrow  intellects  and  an  overheated  imagination.  Ho 
had  acquired  some  popularity  among  tho&e  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  name  of  high  irchmen,  and 
had  taken  all  occasions  to  vent  his  animosity  against  the 
dissenters.  At  the  summer  assizes  at  Derby,  he  held  forth 
in  that  strain  before  the  judges.  On  the  fifth  of  November, 
in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation,  defended 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  inveighed  against  the  tolera- 
tion of  dissenters,  declared  the  church  was  dangerously  at- 
tacked by  its  enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  its  false 
friends.  10.  He  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  zealous,  and 
exhorted  the  oeople  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. 
Sir  Samuel  (Jerrard.  lord  mayor,  countenanced  this  ha- 
rangue, which,  though  very  weak  both  in  matter  and  style, 
was  published  under  his  protection,  and  extolled  by  the 
tories  as  a  masterpiece  of  writing.  These  sermons  owed 
all  their  celebrity  to  the  complexion  of  the  times^  and  they 
ore  now  deservedly  neglected. 

U.  Mr.  Dolbon,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a 
complaint  before  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhap- 
sodies, and  thuc  gave  fcce  to  what  would  soon  have  been 
forgotten.  The  most  violent  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the 
sermons  were  voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sache- 
verel was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  j  and  he,  far  from 
disowning  the  writing  of  them,  gloried  in  what  he  had 
done  and  mentioned  the  encouragement  he  had  received  to 
publish  them  from  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  then  present. 

12.  Being  ordered  to  withdraw,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach 
him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords ;  Mr.  Dolbon  was  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England.    A 
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committee  was  appointed  tp  draw  up  articles  of  impeach* 
mcnt;  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody,  and  a  day  waa 
appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  lords  in  Westminster-hall. 

13.  l^he  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon  this 
very  extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  and 
excluded  all  other  public  business  for  the  time.  The  queen 
herself  was  every  day  present  as  a  private  spectator,  whilst 
vast  multitudes  attendee!  the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to 
the  hall,  shouting  as  he  passed,  or  silently  praying  for  his 
success.  The  managers  for  the  commons,  were  sir  Joseph 
Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general,  sir  Peter  King,  recorder- 
general  Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole. 
14.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Philips,  and  assisted  by  doctor  Atterbury,  doctor  Small- 
ridge,  and  doctor  Friend.  While  the  trial  continued,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  violence  and  outrage  of  the  populace. 
They  surrounded  the  queen's  sedan,  exclaiming,  "  Qod  bless 
your  majesty  and  the  church  1  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for 
doctor  Sacheverel."  16.  They  destroyed  several  meeting- 
houses, plundered  the  dwellings  of  many  eminent  dissenters, 
and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  bank.  The  queen,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  commons,  published  a  pro- 
clamation for  suppressing  the  tumults  j  and  several  persons 
were  apprehended  and  tried  for  high-treason.  Two  were 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die ;  but  neither  suflTered. 

16.  When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  char^ 
the  managers  for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with 
great  art  and  eloquence.  He  afterwards  recited  a  speech 
himself,  which,  from  the  diflference  found  between  it  and  his 
eermohs,  seemed  evidently  the  work  of  another.  17.  In  it 
he  solemnly  justified  his  intentions  towards  the  queen  and  her 
government.  He  spoke  in  the  most  respectful  terras  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Protestant  succession.  He  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  the  tenet  of  the 
cliurcU  in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and  in  a  pathetic  con- 
ciuBion  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pity  of  his  audience. 


Questiom  for  Examination. 

1  2  What  circumstances  led  to  the  fell  of  the  whig  miniBten  f 
; '  4^  Wiio  were  the  principal  persons  opposed  to  them? 
6' \Vlmt  made  the  people  diMatisfied? 

6  Who  waa  the  cause  of  their  discontrat  f 

7  In  wliom  did  the  queen  repose  her  trust?  „   , 

9',  What  was  the  euhjeotof  Sachevetiel's  writings  ? 
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10.  Who  eonntduanoed  and  extoUei^ .  :.om? 

11.  What  notloe  did  parliament  take  of  thsM  writings? 
18.  WhatfoUdwedf  ^^ 

18.  Who  wereiho  managen  for  the  oommoas? 
II.  By  whom  was  he  defended  T 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  popolaoe  ? 
16.  What  outrages  did  they  OommiiT 
19, 17.  Wliat  was  the  purport  of  gaohevorol's  defeooo? 


J" 
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Kext  to  the  thnnderer  let  Anne  stand, 

In  piety  supreme  as  in  command ; 

F&m'd  for  victorious  arms  and  generous  aid, 

Young  Aostiia'srefiige  and  Herce  Bourbon's  dread. -£(UM(totra«. 

1.  (A.D.  1709.)  At  length  after  much  obstinate  dispute 
and  ^ulent  altercation  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  seventeen  voice& ;  but  no  less  than  four-and 
thirty  peers  entered  a  protest  against  this  decision.  He 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  for  three  years :  and  his  two 
sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mon hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two 
sheriffs.  The  lenity  of  this  sentence,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  resentment^  was 
considered  by  Uie  tories  as  a  triumph. 

2.  Such  was  the  complexion  of  the  times,  when  the  qiie&a. 
thobght  proper  to  summon  a  new  parliament:  and  bemg  a 
Mend  to  the  tones  herself,  she  gave  the  people  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  themselves  in  choosing  representatives  to 
her  mind.  In  fact,  very  few  were  returned  but  such  as  had 
distin^ished  themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  whig 
administration. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  con* 
ducted  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  every  motive  to  continue  the  war,  as  it  gratil^ed 
not  only  his  anibition^  but  his  avarice, — a  passion  that 
obscured  his  shining  abilities. 

4.  The  king  of  France  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  a 
peace,  and  resolved  to  solicit  a  conference.  He  employed 
one  Perkum,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague, 
to  negotiate  upon  this  subject,  and  he  ventured  also  to  solicit 
the  duke  himself  in  private.  A  conference  was  at  length 
begun  at  Gertruydenburg,  under  the  influence  of  Marlbo- 
rough, Eugene,  and  Zinzendorf,  who  were  all  three,  from 
private  motives,  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty.  5.  Upon  this 
Qccewioh  the  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every  spe- 
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cies  of  mortification.  Spies  were  placed  upotiall  their  con- 
duct. Their  master  was  insulted],  and  tneir  letters  were 
opened;  till  at  last  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  camr 
paign.  6.  It  was  only  by  insensible  degrees  that  the  queen 
seemed  to  acquire  courage  enou^  to  second  her  inclinations, 
and  depose  a  ministry  that  had  long  been  disagreeable  to 
her.  Harley,  however,  who  still  shewed  her  confidence,  did 
not  fail  to  inculcate  the  popularity,  the  justice,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  such  a  measure  j  and,  in  consequence  of  his  advice, 
she  began  the  changes,  by  transferring  the  post  of  lord 
chamberlain  from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrews 
bury,  who  had  lately  voted  with  the  tories  and  maintainec^. 
an  intimate  correspondence  with  4[r.  Harley.  7.  Soon 
after,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of  state,  and  son-in- 
law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  displaced,  and  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth  put  in  his  room.  Finaing  that  she  was 
rather  applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute  proceed- 
ing, she  resolved  to  become  entirely  free. 

8.  Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his 
Office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to  the 
direction  of  .Mr.  Harley,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  uuder-treasurer.  9.  The  earl  of  Roches- 
ter was  declared  president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord 
Somers.  The  staff  of  the  lord  steward,  being  taken  fipm 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham j  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secretary's 
office  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord 
chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal,  it  was  first  put 
in  commission,  and  then  given  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt.  10. 
The  earl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commission  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  employment  was  coni'er- 
red  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Mr.  George  Greenville  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert 
WaJpole.  And,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  one  whig  left  in 
any  office  of  the  state,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He 
was  still  continued  the  reluctant  general  of  the  army;  but 
he  justly  considered  himself  as  a  ruin  entirely  undermined, 
and  just  ready  to  fall. 

11.  But  the  triumph  was  not  yet  complete  until  the 
parliament  was  brought  to  confirm  and  approve  the  queen's 
choice.  The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recommended  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  with  vigour.  The  Parliament  were 
ardent  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  and  unanimity.  Th^ 
exhorted  he»  to  discountenance  all  such  principles  ao^ 
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measures  as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and 
ff^Zl  J  1^  "^^y^i  *S  opening  to  what  soon  after  followed, 
ir;  u  J  V  o^,?^lboroueh,  who  but  a  few  months 
before  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by  the  repre- 
jentatives  of  the  people,  was  now  become  the  object  of  their 
halxed  aud  reproach.  His  avarice  was  justly  upbraided ;  his 
protractmg  the  war  was  said  to  arise  from  that  motive 
Instances  were  eyeiywhere  given  of  his  fraud  and  extor- 
tion. These  might  be  true ;  hut  party  had  no  moderation. 
??  T?°  his  courage  and  conduct  were  called  in  question! 
13.  To  mortify  the  duke  still  more,  the  thanks  of  the  house 
of  commons  were  voted  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  his 
jerr^ces  in  S^n,  when  they  were  refused  to  the  duke  for 
Uiose  in  Flanders  j  and  the  lord-keeper,  who  dehvered  them 
to  Peterborough,  took  occasion  to  drop  some  reflection 
against  the  mercenary  disposition  of  his  rival. 

U.  Notlungnow,  therefore,  remained  of  the  whig  system, 
upon  which  this  reign  was  begun,  but  the  war  whicll 
continued  to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  which  increased  in 
expense  every  year  as  it  went  on.  It  was  the  resolution 
of  the  present  mimstry  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it 
liad  involved  the  nation  in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy:  and 
as  It  promised,  instead  of  humbling  the  enem^  onlv  to 
become  habitual  to  the  constitution.  '  oniy  to 

16.  It  only  remained  to  remove  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
nl^*tr  ^'^  i^h  ""^"^^^  endeavour  to  traverse  all  thSr 
negotiations.  But  here  again  a  difficulty  started :  this  step 
could  not  be  taken  without  giving  offence  to  the  Dutch,  who 
placed  entireconfidencem  him;  they  wereobligea,  therefore, 
to  wait  for  some  convenient  occasion.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  campaign,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  six 
thousand  pounds  a  year  frona  a  Jew  who  contracted  to  supply 
the  army  with  bread;  and  the  queen  thought  nroDer  to 
dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments.  IgTw  X  th^ 
pretext  made  use  o^  though  his  fall  had  been  predetermined' 
and  though  his  receiving  such  a  bribe  was  not  the  reKuse 
of  his  removal,  yet  candour  must  confess  that  it  ou^^ht  to 
nave  been  so.  v-out  w 

In  the  meantime,  Prior,  much  more  famous  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  statesman,  was  sent  over  with  proposals  to  Fra^- 
and  Menager,  a  man  of  no  great  station,  returned  witll 
wL*?>^^^°'  ""^^  ^^"  P^^«'«  to  treit  upon  Se  pr^ 

17.  Tht;  mimstry  having  got  thus  far,  the  gre^t  difficulty 
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still  lay  before  them  of  making  the  terms  of  peace  agreeable 
to  all  the  confederates.  The  earl  of  Straftbrd,  who  had 
been  lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  as 
ambassador,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  orders  to 
communicate  to  the  pensionary-  Heinsius  the  preliminary 
proposals,  to  signify  the  queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  to 
propose  a  place  where  the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble. 
18.  The  Dutch  were  very  averse  to  begin  the  conference, 
upon  the  inspection  of  the  preliminaries.  They  sent  over 
an  envoy  to  attempt  to  turn  the  queen  from  her  resolution; 
but,  fining  their  efforts  vain,  they  fixed  upon  Utrecht  as  a 
place  of  general  conference,  and  they  granted  passports  to 
the  French  ministers  accordingly. 

19.  The  conference  began  ut  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct 
of  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  on  the  side  of  the  English;  of  Buys  and  Vander- 
dusson,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch :  and  of  the  marshal 
d'Exelles,  the  cardinal  Polignao,  and  Mr.  Menager,  on  behalf 
of  France.  The  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  assisted,  and  the  other  allies  sent  also  plenipoten- 
tiaries, though  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  20.  As  England 
and  France  were  the  only  two  powers  that  were  seriously 
inclined  to  peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  other 
deputies  served  rather  to*  retard  than  advance  its  progress. 
They  met  rather  to  start  new  difficulties  and  widen  the 
breach,  than  to  quiet  the  dissensions  of  Europe. 


Questions  for  Examination. 


1.  Was  Saoheverel  found  guilty  ? 

What  was  his  sentence  ? 
3.  Which  party  prevailed  in  the  new 
8-5.  What  took  place  in  Flanders  ? 


parliament  ? 


6-10.  What  change  in  the  ministry  took  place  ?  ^ 

11.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliament  act?  -,,    ,,.         u* 

12,  13.  What  conduct  wan  observed  towards  the  duke  of  HarlDorougn  r 
14.  What  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry  f 

16.  With  what  crime  was  Marlhorough  charged  : 
16,  17.  What  proceedings  were  now  adopted? 

18.  Were  the  Dutch  averse  to  the  measure  t  ^    *«;,  , 

19.  Where  did  the  conference  begin  ?   By  whom  was  It  conaactGa  r 
aO.  What  retarded  its  progress  ? 


SECTION  V. 
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m?,S?S5  *"£i«»r"^«  J««l7  more  wnow'd, 
cuzabeth  a  Shakespeare  dwn'd ; 

CharlM  could  a  KUton  boast; 

A  ^^l"*r  Newton  high  enthron'd 

Amid  the  heavenly  host.— Djftdjn. 

n.liSv'S'  P?^-^  .  Thij  English mimeters,  therefore,  finding 
p^fcnrPfJS^  ^b^'^"*'  i<»^«  from  the  deliberatrons  of  their  S 
set  on  foot  a  private  negociation  with  France.  They  stim- 
lated  certein  advantages  for  the  subjects  of  Great  BrW^ 
a  concerted  plan  of  peace.  They  resolved  to  enter  TntS 
dl  l^lJ'^'r  ^^fi^^^ce^ith  the  French  as  would  anticii^te 

i,oi'  li  "*®  beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  who 
i^r^nfV**-u  ^T*  ^^'"""'^^  BiUngbrok?  was  sent  to^he 
Zfv  ^  Versailles  to  remove  ajl  obstructions  to  the  separate 
S-  ^^I'^  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior  and  Ve  abte 
Gualtier,  and  treated  with  the  most  distinguished  mwks  of 
respect.  He  was  caressed  by  the  French  king  and  the 
inarquis  de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjusted  thf  princinal 
interests  ofthe  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of  BavS? 

vZ}.A?^'  *^®  *[®^^'®^  ^^  P®»^®  *°d  commerce  between 
England  an|France  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  either  side,  and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acq^ted^f 
parhamentofthe  steps  she  had  taken.  **^^**^^  uie 

4.  The  articles  of  this  famous  treaty  were  longer  can- 
vassed, and  more  warmly  debated,  than  those  of  any  other 
treaty  read  of  in  history.  The  number  of  different  interests 
concerned  and  the  great  enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting 
^7'!?^V^^^'  impossible  that  all^o^be  satiS 
but  that  which  was  taken,— for  the  two  principal  powers 

tor  a  subject  of  future  discussion. 

iJ'  J^e  first  stipulation  was.  that  Philip,  now  acknow- 

l^ged  king  of  Spain,   shoulci  renounce  Si  right  toTe 

S?r.f  ^?f  ? '  ^^'  ^"'^'^  ^^  *^^  ^'^cl^  powerful  kin^oms 
being  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  duke  of  Bern,  Philip's  brotherfand  after 

c^own"'n/r  •'''^•°'  '^^"i^  i^«^  '^^«^°°«  ^i«  'W  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  m  case  he  became  king  of  France.    6   It 

ZZ^r^"^?  '^^u  'i'  ^^^  Savoy  fhould  Assess  the 
island  of  Smiiv  voUh  ♦!,/»  ♦;*!«  ^^  i-:_  '  x .»      '^..,    -^    .^ 

trelles,  and  other  places  on  the  continent  j  which  increase 
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of  dominion  was  in  some  measure  made  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Frenclx  monarchy.  The  Dutch  had  that  barrier 
granted  them  which  they  so  long  sought  after  j  and  if  the 
crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  some  dominions  to  enrich 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  house  of  Austria 
was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
put  in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders.  7. 
With  regard  to  England,  its  glory  and  its  interests  were 
secured.  The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  harbour  that 
might  be  dangerous  to  their  trade  in  time  of  war,  were 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed.  Spain 
gave  up  all  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the  Island  of  Minorca. 
France  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland :  but  they  were  left  in  possession 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  upon 
the  shore.  8.  Among  these  articles,  glorious  to  the  English 
nation,  their  setting  free  the  French  Protestants  confined  in 
the  prisons  and  galJe/s  for  their  religion,  was  not  the  least 
meritorious.  For  the  emperor,  it  was  stipulated,  that  he 
should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have 
Upper  Guelder  J  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  emperor's 
acceding  to  these  articles,  as  he  had  for  some  tune  obsti- 
nately refused  to  assist  at  the  negociation.  9.  Thus  Europe 
seemed  to  be  formed  into  one  great  republic,  the  diflferent 
members  of  which  were  cantoned  out  to  different  governors, 
and  the  ambition  of  any  one  state  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  English  ministry  did 
justice  to  all  the  world  j  but  their  country  denied  that  justice 
to  them. 

10.  But  while  the  whigs  were  attacking  the  tory  minis- 
ters from  without  these  were  in  much  greater  danger  from 
their  own  internal  dissensions.  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bo 
lingbroke,  though  they  had  started  with  the  same  principles 
and  designs,  yet,  having  vanquished  other  opposers,  now 
began  to  turn  their  strength  against  each  other.  Both  began 
to  form  separate  interests,  and  to  adopt  different  principles. 
Oxford's  plan  was  the  more  moderate ;  Bolingbroke's  the 
more  vigorous,  but  the  more  secure.  11.  Oxford,  it  was 
thought,  was  entirely  for  the  Hanoverian  succession;  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  pretendtr. 
But  though  they  hated  each  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they 
'nrAwt  <x»  o  wTtilo  IroTkf  fo^oth"^  f"^  ♦•^«  crnod  offifiGH  of  tbcir 
firieods  and  adherents,  who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of 
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fideing  the  citadel  of  their  hopes,  while  openly  besieged  from 
without,  secretely  undermined  within. 

12.  This  was  a  morticing  prospect  for  the  tories;  but 
it  was  more  particularly  displeasing  to  the  queen,  who  daily 
saw  her  favourite  minister  declining,  while  her  own  health 
kept  pace  with  their  contentions.  Her  constitution  was  now 
quite  broken.  One  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another; 
and  what  completed  the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety 
of  her  mind.  These  dissensions  had  such  an  effect  upon 
her  spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  could  not 
outlive  it,  and  immediately  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargic  in- 
sensibility. Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which  the 
physicians  could  prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground  so 
fast,  that  the  day  afterwards  they  despaired  of  her  life,  and 
the  privy  council  was  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

All  the  members,  without  distinction,  being  summoned 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  constitution.  14.  They  sent  a  letter 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's 
desperate  situation,  and  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Holland, 
where  he  would  be'  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  con- 
vey him  to  England.  At  the  same  time  they  despatched 
instructions  to  the  earl  of  Strafbrd,  at  the  Hague,  to  desire 
the  states-general  to  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of 
thr  Protestant  succession.  15.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
secure  the  seaports;  and  the  command  of  the 'fleet  was 
bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  a  professed  whig. 
These  measures,  which  were  all  dictated  by  that  party, 
answered  a  double  end.  It  argued  their  own, alacrity  in  the 
cause  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed  to  imply  a  danger 
to  the  state  from  the  disaffection  of  the  opposite  interest. 

16.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seeming  some- 
what relieved  by  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  eight 
o'clock  and  walked  a  little.  After  some  time,  casting  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  stood  in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to 
gaze  on  it  for  some  minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting 
asked  her  what  she  saw  there  more  than  usual,  to  which 
the  queen  only  answered  by  turning  her  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  dying  look.  17.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  state  of  stu- 
pefaction, and  expired  the  next  morning,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  She  reigned  more  than  twelve  years  over 
a  people  that  was  now  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refine- 
ment; aod  had  attained  by  their  wisdom  all  toe  advantages 
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of  opulence,  and,  by  their  valour,  all  the  happiness  of  seen* 
rity  and  conquest.* 


Questions  for  Ikaminatwiu 

i,  i.  Wbateiraunatenoei  preceded  the  treaty  with  Franoef 
8,  4.  After  its  oonohulon,  in  what  manner  waa  itMceivedf 
6.  What  waB  the  first  stipulation? 

6.  What  the  next  f  _^ 

7.  How  did  the  treaty  regard  Englahd  f 

8.  Which  article  of  the  treaty  was  meritorions  to  the  Englifih  nation  ? 
What  were  the  stipolations  regarding  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 

Prussia  t 

9.  What  appearance  did  Europe  now  exhibit? 

10.  What  dissensions  took  place  between  Oxford  and  Bollingbroke? 

11.  What  w&s  thought  to  be  their  diffbrent  views? 

12.  What  eflfeot  had  this  discussior.  on  the  queen? 

13>16.  When  the  queen's  life  was  aespalred  of,  what  measures  were  taken  J 

16.  Whatimmedlately  preceded  the  queen's  death? 

17.  How  long  did  she  reign? 

What  was  the  situation  of  England  at  her  deftth? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope* 


A.S. 

Clement  XT 1700 

Emperon  cf  Oermany. 

Leopold 1668 

Joseph  I ,.-1705 

Charles  YI 1711 

En^ptTorsqfihe  Turks. 

Mcstapha  II 1695 


A.C 

Achmet  III 1708 

King  qf  France. 

Louis  XIV 1643 

King  qf  Spain. 

Philip  V 1700 

Kings  qf  Portugal. 

Pedro  n 1688 


A.D. 

JohnV 1707 

King  qf  Denmark. 
Frederick  IV 1669 

King  qf  Sweden. 
Charles  XII 1697 

King  qf  Prussia. 
Frederick  1 1701 


*  It  has  been  a  Subject  of  general  remark,  that  England  flourished  more 
under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  than  under  those  of  its  moot  dis- 
tinguished kings.  Though  thw  actions  and  principles  of  these  princesses 
were  widely  cufiTerfent,  yet  their  reigns  were  equally  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  their  shbjects,  and  both  of  them  have  acquired  the  endear- 
Uig  epithets  of  "good  queens.".  With  a  pleasing  countenance  and  me- 
lodious voice,  were  united  in  the  person  of  queen  Anne  those  amiable 
vtrthes,  ^hich  add  so  great  a  lustre  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  place 
the  female  character  in  so  admirable  a  light.  Good*natured,  affable,  and 
kind,  she  was  an  afi^tionate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  a 
generous  patroness,  and  a  benevolent  and  merciful  sovereign.  Though 
sbe  was  deficient  in  the  shining  qualities  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  she 
surpassed  that  princess  in  her  fondness  for  her  subjects;  and  as  Eliza- 
beth aeauired  thegood-will  of  the  English  by  the  gr^tness  of  het  actions, 
80  Anne' was  beloved  by  her  people  because sheevliiced  a  maieruai  afiec- 
tion  for  them.  Kor  at  '^nld  the  fiust  pass  unnoticed,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalence  of  tactions  and  the  dissensions  of  parties,  during  this 
T&ga  the  Mood  of  no  subject  was  shed  for  treason. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

ChnroUlI,  dokecrf Marlborough;  lord  Bolingbroke,  sir  wnilam Tern- 
r^jJSf^li^i^^^^I^^J  Swflt;  Sydney,  eafl  of  G©doIphIn;  llarley, 
2?fi!  VrSr  u'^°^*'°?°*'  **•■*  of  Peterborough;  Howard,  earl  of  Suf- 
PMii«^H.^*f  «5't^5'*  5'  Nottingham;  O.  OrenviUe.  lord  Landwiowne; 
i«-Kfe.^2l'®2'^J*^*°?'  ^'h'J^  Raymond;  lord^hanooUorKlng;  T 
lord  Paget ;  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
GEORGE  I. 

Bom  1600,  Dlod  June  11, 1727.  Began  to  reign  August  1. 1714.  Belgned 

12j  years.  " 

SECTION  I. 

The  common  weal  should  be  the  first  pursuit 
Ofthecrown'd  warrior;  for  the  royal  brows 
The  people  first  enwreath'd.— ^eioartf. 

1.  (A.D.  1714.)  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  euccesf-ion, 
George  the  First,  eon  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first  elector  of 
Brunswick,   and   the  princess  Sophia,   grand-daughter  to 

•John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  the  son  of  sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  was  born  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650.  At  the  age  on2 
Le  became  page  to  the  duke  of  York.  About  1666he  was  made  auensiirn 

l'i*'*®i*'".5'^^'»5°**,"®ir®'*/°F*°"S®  ""^  at  Tangier;  and  thisseemslo 
have  decided  him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  was  a  great  favon- 
"i?.*K  ^^^i'*'  ^^  *?®  duchess  of  Cleveland  presented  him  Is.OOO,  with 
which  he  purchased  a  life  annuity,  In  1772  fie  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  to  tho  continent  as  a  captain  of  grenadiers,  and  there  fouffht 
under  the  great  Turenne,  with  whom  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
handsome  Englishman.  At  the  siege  of  Maestritcht  he  distinguished 
himself  BO  highly  as  to  receive  the  public  thanks  of  the  king  of  France. 
Returning  to  England,  he  advanced  from  one  post  to  another.  On  the 
acMssionof  JamesII,  he  wm  created  baron  Churchill  of  Sundridge; 

SS?i^?SittL^T'VJS?*K"°'*^*'T^'J^»'"*  of  Marlborough.  WhenAnne 
took  the  throne  in  1793,  he  was  made  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  sent  plenipotentiary  toUe  Hague,  where  he  was 
also  made  captain-general  by  tho  states.  This  was  followed  by  a  series 
Sit,  ^S?*^*^^®"^'^  campaigns  over  made  by  the  armies  of  England. 
But  in  1711  he  was  removed  from  his  command  by  a  ministry  that  wm 
opposed  to  him.  At  the  accession  of  George  I  he  was  reinstated  After 
assisting  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  in  1?15,  he  withdrew  from"  nuSiJ 
emDloymehts,  and  died  in  1722,  in  the  78d  year  of  his  we  ^ 

»I? -'^•"S**®!*'^**!'  W*?'.  *  l^^T  of  K«»t  ambition  and  avarice,  became 
verv  celebrated,  and  died  in  1744,  after  amassing  great  wejUtb.     '^**"" 

fwtel*!?S?  ^i^°^  W^^}^i  ^'F  ?*•"  ^y  **»o  »"ion  at  Woodstock,  near 

sttLWe  ki^lS*^  "'*^*"'''  «^  ^^^"^"»'  ^  °"«  ^'  ^'^^  ^^' 

jf  I^L^i""^"*'  =^0""  Tanburgh,  has  been  oengured  as  Imvinir  built 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth ;  for  he 

B  X  I<aid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

But  xmj  ooniiaer  tbe  «ritioim  wjurt. 


m 


fiSHMMtir  ot  iKOtAKD. 


James  the  First,  ascended  the  l>iti«h  throne,  flifl  mature 
age,  he  being  now  fifty  four  yearn  oh],  his  sagacity  and 
eWience,  his  nuir  erous  alliances,  and  the  general  tran- 
qnSity  of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  establish  his  intercetg, 
#»(|  tP  promise  him  a  peaceaW*'  and  happy  reign.  2.  Hw 
abUiUen,  though  not  shining,  wt  -  solid}  he  was  of  a  very 
different  disposition  from  the  Stuart  family,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. These  were  known,  to  a  proverb,  for  leaving  their 
friends  in  extremity.  George,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England  was  heard  to  say,  "My  maxim  is, 
never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  fear  no  man."  ^    .  , 

3.  To  these  qualifications  of  resolution  and  perseverance, 
he  joined  great  application  to  business.  However,  one  fault 
with  respect  to  England  remained  behind,- he  studied  the 
interests  of  those  subjects  he  had  left,  more  than  the  inter- 
ests of  those  he  came  to  govern.  ,       XI     AU« 

4.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than 
the  privy-council  met ;  and  three  instruments  were  produced, 
by  which  the  elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adhe- 
rents to  be  added  as  lord-justices  to  seven  g;reat  oflBcera  of 
the  kingdom.    Orders   were   immediately   issued  ou*  for 
proclaiming  George  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend  him 
on  his  journey  to  England.    They  sent  the  general  officers, 
in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  their  posts :  they  reinforced 
the  garrison  at  Portsmouth,  and  appointed  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Addison  secretary  of  state.    5.    To  mortify  the  late 
ministry  the  more,  lord  BoUngbroke  was  obliged  to  wait 
ev'^ry  morning  in  the  passage  among  the  servants  with  his 
Ui  of  papers,  where  there  were  persons  purposely  placed  to 
insult  indderide  him.    No  tumult  appealed,  no  coimnotion 
arose  against  the  accession  of  the  new  king;  and  !  ip  i^ave 
a  strong  proof  that  no  rational  juGasures  were  even  i.  .  " .  - 
obstruct  his  exaltation.  .  ,    ,  •  ^ 

6.  "When  he  first  landed  at  Greenwich,  he  was  leceivw 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  bfe-g^g 
and  tho  lords  of  the  regency.  When  he  retir^  to  his  bed- 
Chan  ^r,  he  sent  for  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  distinguish- 
ed *he'  •' '  8  bv  their  zeal  for  his  succession.  But  tiie 
duke  u*  'iion("/the  lordHshancellor;  and  the  lord-treasurer, 
fouu''  *''■'■'    '*■    *•»  <*zch^'^  .d. 

T.'  'ih^  '^'n  ^^  *  ^^^^  '^  ^^*  ^*  Boverolgu  of  half  Iw 
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\n  the  inter- 


n}^  i^L^^'^  However,  the  new  elect-d  monarch  did 
not  seem  to  be  aensiUe.  It  was  his  n.I^r)rtune.  a'  J  con" 
eequerUy  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  i.  nmed  iouad  hr 
men  who  soured  him  with  their  own  interests.    None  now 

The  whigs,  while  they  pretended  to  secure  the  crown  '')r 
tZ^l""^  were,  wuh  all  possible  arts,  confirming  their  own 
mterestfl,  extending  their  connections,  and  giving  laws  tS 
™2j« rin^-  I  ^"  instantaneous  ind  totll  ch^angrwa^ 
raade  m  all  ♦Ue  offlc.  of  trust,  honour,  and  advantage.  The 
Whigs  gove.  !.ed  the  senate  and  the  court,  whom  t^y  would 
have  oppressed .    bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  wUh 

S"'!     ?*r^  kept  themat  a  distance  by  vUeiistrncUons; 
and  oiAu^iit  them  to  call  this— liberty  I  ' 

«l^  Ia^H  ^^J^'^^}^^^  8<^?  raised  discontents  among  the  peo- 
&r.  I  .i^'^'^l  attachment  considerably  increased  the 
.tl*?°*J  throughout  the  kingdom..  The  clamour  of  the 
fni  v^  *  •  ?°^  ?t>^*^f  ®'  ^a«  revived.  Birmingham,  Bris- 
^bl^T^'h'  and  Reading,  still  remembered  the*^spirit  with 
wh^chtheyhad  declared  for  Sacheverel  J  and  now  the  cry 
wa^  "Down  with  the  whigs,  and  Sacheverel  for  ever  1 " 
Ji.l  Ji^''  i!-  ^"l  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in 
wbch  the  whigs,  with  the  kin,?  at  their  he^,  were  p?ed^ 
Mnant,  nc-hing  was  expected  but  the  most  violent  measures 
against  the  late  inmistry,  nor  were  the  expectations  of  man- 
kind disappointed.    (A.D.  1714.) 

11.  The  lords  professed  their  hopes  that  the  king  would 
tbent"  %rT^'  ^^^  reputation  of  the  kingdom  on  tlie  con- 
tinent,  the  loss  of  which  they  aflfected  to  deplore.  The 
commons  went  much  further :  they  declared  their  resolution 
n,r^  ^?u  *^^^®  measures  by  which  the  country  was  de- 
tK   /  *5®^  ""^^"^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^e'  t^ose  abettors  on  whom 

mfn^'!  ?  -^^  ®^®"?^  ^  8~""<^  ^8  Hopes ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  such  to  condign  punishment. 

J.t       T  ^^f-  ^'^iP^I'  '^'^"'^g  *His  and  the  succeeding 
reign,  .0  stigmatize  all  those  who  testified  their  discontent 

I  K  /^^''''T"*^  ^  P*P^«*«  ^""^  Jacobites.  All  who  at- 
S  1^  ^^^  ?Sainst  the  violence  of  their  measures,  were 
reproached  as  desigmng  to  bring  in  the  Pretender :  and  most 
people  were  consequently  afraid  to  mumiur,  since  discontent  ' 

f W^^i"^*'*  ''^1^  *'^^?"-    T^^  P«0PH  therefore,  beheld 
he  violence  of  their  conduct  in  sileVt  fright,  intemaUy  dis- 
I  approving,  yet  not  daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 
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13.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting,  of  twenty 
pcorsons,  to  inspect  all  the  papers  relative  to  thelate  negoti- 
ation for  peace,  and  to  pick  out  snch  of  them  as  might  serve 
as  subjects  of  accusation  against  the  late  ministry.  After 
some  time  spent  in  this  disquisition,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  declared  to  the  house  that  a  report 
was  drawn  up ;  and  in  the  meantime  moved  that  a  warrant 
might  be  issued  for  apprehending  Mr.  Mathew  Prior  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Earley,  who,  being  in  the  house,  were  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody.  14.  He  then  impeached  lord 
Bolingbroke  of  high  treason.  This  struck  some  of  the 
members  with  amazement;  but  they  were  still  more  asto- 
nished when  lord  Coningsby,  rising  up,  was  heard  to  say, 
"  The  worthy  chairman  has  impeached  the  hand)  but  I  im- 
peach the  head ;  he  has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  I  the 
master  5  I  impeach  Bobert,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  earl  of 
Mortimer,  of  high-treason  and  of  other  cnmes  and  misde* 
meanours.'^ 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

I; 

18, 


Questions  for  Examination, 

Under  what  olnmiiiBtaiioes  did  George  I  aeoend  the  thnme? 

Wbat  were  his  abilities  acddisposittonf 

What  was  his  maxim? 

What  ftalt  was  attributed  to  him? 

What  was  the  flnt  act  of  the  privy  ooanoil? 

In  what  nuuiner  was  Bolingbroke  treated  F 

By  whom  was  the  king  received  on  his  landing? 

By  whom  was  the  king  advised,  and  what  wab  tlie  resalt? 

9.  What  did  these  paraalities  produce  r 

11.  In  what  manner  did  the  new  parliament  act? 

What  did  their  proceedings  produce? 

14.  For  what  ptupose  was  a  committee  appointed  ? 


SECTION  n. 

Where  Scotland's  cloud-oapp'd  hills  appear* 
See  Mar  the  rebel  standard  rear: 
The  rash  Pretender's  hopes  are  vain, 
His  followers  dispersed  or  8l{!ln.—i)at><M.  ' 

1.  (A.D.  1714.)  When  lord  Oxford  appeared  in  the  house 
of  lords  the  day  following,  he  was  avoided  by  the  peers  as 
infectious ;  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
the  baseness  of  mankind.  When  the  articles  were  read 
against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  a  warm  debate  arose 
upon  that  in  which  he  was  charged  with  having  advised  the 
IVench  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining  Tournay  from  the 


Josejph  Jekyl,  a  known  whig,  said  that  he  could  never  be 
of  opinion  that  it  amounted  to  treason.    It  was  his  principle, 
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?11^^  A  i""  •'"I*?®  ^-  ?"  ™®°^  fi^n^  tlie  highest  to  the 
hill  ^^/«Pf^l»r°^gtt  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of 
he  law,  and  would  not  scruple  to  declare,  upon  this  part  of 
the  question,  in  favour  of  the  criminal.  '  3.^o  this  TO- 
pole  answered,  with  great  warmth,  that  there  were  several 
persons,  bo  h  m  and  out  of  the  committee,  who  did  notTn 
S'  hT^'^:f^1^'l^'°^r>^ ^°  pointoflK^nesty,  and  excei 
^H=fi^  .1°  }hl  ^",«w^ed§e  of  the  laws,   aid   yet    were 
atasfied  that  the  charge  In  that  article  amounted  to  hSh 
ttn?S-    4vJ^«  point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and 
the  other  articles  proved  by  the  house,  the  lord  Coningsbv 

L?  *w  1     ^^t"^^^  f  .^^^^^  5  demanding,  at  the  same 
ume,  that  he  might   ose  his  seat,  and  be  committed  to  cus! 
tody.    When  this  point  came  to  be  debated  in  the  house  of 
ords  a  violent  altercation  ensued.    Those  who  still  XrM 
to  the  deposed  mmister,  maintained  the  injustice  and  daS 
of  such  proceedings.    5.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  ud 
and,  with  great  tranquillity,  observed,  that,  fS  h's  own  ^?' 
he  always  acted  by  the  immediate  directions  and  com^'i 
ofthe queen,  his  mistress;  he  had  never  offended  Gainst 
any  known  law,  and  was  inconcerned  for  the  1^  of^ri?n 
eigmficant  old  man.    Next  day  he  was  brough  to  the  bl? 
where  he  received  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  f nd  was  alW- 

ctredThat  ?fh7ri*^i'  7.T''  ^^«"f^  ^''  ^''"d" 
mred,  that  if  the  earl  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  his  life 

K.i  ^V^^  same  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Boline- 
broke,  having  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  (for  they  h^i 
actually  fled  to  the  continent)  within  a  limited  time,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  earl-marshall  should  raze  out  thdr'  names 
and  arms  from  among  the  list  of  peers  j  and  inventories  were 

fS  f .  .1"'  ^^^^^^  ^""^  possessions,  which  were  declared 
lorieited  to  the  crown.  •  '^^lo-xcu 

thl:Jf''\  ^''^'''"^'  ^T^-  '^^''^^'^  '"^  ^^^  Tower,  continued 

onHn  ?«l  r  ^^T'.  ^^""S  ^^^^^^  ^^^  the  nation  was  in  a 

continual  ferment,  from  an  actual  rebellion  that  was  carried 

"r;«r ''•''""^-  ^^''  '^f  ^^^«^^i«"  o^  «ome  lords  wS 
vere  taken  in  arms,  the  nation  seemed  glutted  with  blood 

brought  to  trial.  8.  He  knew  that  the  furv  of  fh^  na^-^ 
vvas  spent  on  objects  that  were  really  culpable,  and  exnecti 
that  his  case  would  look  like  innocence^itself  compS 
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theirs.  A  day,  therefore,  at  his  own  request,  was  assigned 
him,  and  the  commons  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  their 
charge.  At  the  appointed  time  the  peers  repaired  to  the 
court  in  Westminster-hall,  where  lord  Cowper  presided  as 
lord  high  steward.  9.  But  a  dispute  arising  between  the 
lords  and  commons  concerning  the  mode  of  his  trial,  the 
lords  voted  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  hberty.'  To 
this  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his  title  and 
fortune  J  for  as  to  the  articles  importing  him  guilty  of  high 
treason,  they  were  at  once  malignant  and  frivolous,  so  that 
his  life  was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

10.  In  the  meantime  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  ave- 
nues to  royal  favour  were  closed  against  all  but  a  faction. 
The  flames  of  rebellion  were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  assembling  three  hundred  of  his  own  vas- 
sals in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Castle- 
down,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  a  place  called  Braemar, 
assuming  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces.  11.  To  second  these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived 
in  Scotland  from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a 
number  of  officers,  together  with  assurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  Pretender  himself  would  shortly  come  over  to  head  his 
own  forces.  The  earl,  in  consequence  of  this  promise,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed 
and  provided.  12.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to 
the  present  government,  resolved  to  givie  him  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumblane,  though  his  forces  did  not  amount 
to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  After  an  engagement 
which  continued  several  hours,  in  the  evening  both  sides 
drew  oflF,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  13.  Though 
the  possession  of  the  field  was  kept  by  neither,  yet  certainly 
all  the  honour  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  day  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Argyle.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  have  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  for,  in  their  circumstances, 
delay  was  defeat.  The  earl  of  Mar  soon  found  his  disap- 
pointment and  losses  increase.  The  castle  of  Inverness,  of 
which  he  was  in  possession,  was  delivered  up  to  the  king 
by  lord  Lovat,  who  hdd  hitherto  professed  to  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pretender.  14.  The  marquis  of  Tullibardine 
forsook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try 5  and  many  of  the  clans,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  coming 
soon  to  a  second  engagement,  returned  quietly  homej  for 
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I?»il«t^i!%^^^  '^  f'"''^  ^^«^^'  ^^  '^  battle,  than  induced 
to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

15.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebellion  was  much  more  un- 
P«?!S  /  F^T^t?i  ^^  England.  From  the  time  the 
Pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  project  at  Paris,  in  which 
ni^  W  l^'"«??d  a^d  lord  BoGngbroke  were  engaged, 
lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  thire,  had  penetraSjal 

^^rl  .?Sf?-^''i''°^^^^'^^"*  accounts  of  all  Ws  measures 
Sri  t  \  ''  fdherent^,  to  the  ministry  at  home.  Upon  the 
ttr^^  I'  therefore,  of  an  insurrection,  they  imprisoned 
evera  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  they'  had  a  suspicion. 
iL  i  ^^iL'^l  ^u^"'^'  Wintown,  Kinnoul,  and  others, 
t  JL  1°^'"?  *^  ^^^  ^f '*^«  ^^  Edinburgh.  'The  king  ob^ 
^med  leave  from  the  lower  house  to^eize  sir  Wifiiam 
Wy.dham  sir  John  Packington,  Harvey  Combe,  andother^ 

!ff  lilJ^Jr^^^'^t  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Somer- 

Il?5  ,  ^T"^^  ^^"^^  ^^'  ^i«  appearance,  but  this 

surety  was  refused.  rf .  ;  "uf  "^io 


Questions  for  Examination. 

\  iJ  whaTSaJt^^fc*  of  the  neew  towards  lord  Oxford  r 
fl  wh^?^^?^  ^**  '^^  defended  by  sir  John  JekyI  ? 
8.  w  hat  was  tlie  answer  of  Walpole  ?  ^ 

K  ih5°'"*  ♦•'oparaculaM  of  the  retslflon  of  SootLnd 
M.  Whe  were  imprisoned  in  consequence? 


SECTION  III. 
Swift  to  the  north  his  troops  he  leads 
O^V^Pidflood^andhifisSfiSow; 
^%i^^}  ^^  eJorious  march  impedes 
A  rk  ^^**»^a«tbe  Briton  to  the  foe.-^non. 

flf/mflo  •  ^^^^•?.  A^^  these  precautions  were  not  able  to 
stop  the  insurrection  m  the  western  counties,  where  it  wa« 

SLtep.  ^'^^^^^'  ""  '^^'  preparati^nrweretS 
and  ill-conducted  j  every  measure  was  betrayed  to  government 
as  soon  as  projected,  and  many  revolts  Lr^r^rSTT. 
very  outset.  2.  The  university  of  Oxford  was 'treatp"ri\vi'tV. 
great  sayerity  oa  this  ocoaaion/  Major-^„e™m^  7^ 
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a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possession  of  the  city 
at  daybreak,  declaring  that  he  would  instantly  shoot  any  of 
the  students  who  should  presume  to  appear  without  the  limits 
of  their  respective  colleges.  The  insurrections  in  the  northern 
counties  came  to  greater  maturity.  3.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Foster  took 
the  field  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  being  joined  by  some 
gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  the  Pre- 
tender. Their  first  attempt  was  to  seize  upon  Newcastle,  in 
which  they  had  many  friends  :  but  they  found  the  gates  shut 
against  them  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Hexham.  4.  To 
oppose  these,  general  Carpenter  was  detached  by  government 
with  a  body  of  nine  hundred  men,  and  an  engagement  was 
hourly  expected.  The  rebels  had  proceeded  by  way  of  Ken- 
dal and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  of  which  place  they  took  pos- 
session without  any  resistance.  But  this  was  the  last  stage 
of  their  ill-advised  incursion  j  for  general  Wills,  at  the  head 
of  seven  thousand  men,  came  up  to  the  town  to  attack  them, 
and  from  his  activity  there  was  no  escaping.  They  now, 
therefore,  began  to  raise  barricades,  and  to  place  the  town  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  repulsing  the  first  attack  of  the  royal 
army  with  success.  Next  day,  however.  Wills  was  reinforced 
by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides.  In 
this  deplorable  situation,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their 
own  rashness,  Foster  hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general, 
and  accordingly  sent  colonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken 

?ri80oer,  with  a  trumpeter,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  6, 
'his,  however.  Wills  refused,  alleging  that  he  would  not 
treat  with  rebels,  and  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expect  was 
to  be  spared  from  immediate  slaughter.  These  were  hard 
terms,  yet  no  better  could  be  obtained.  They  accordingly 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong  guard; 
all  the  noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured,  and  a  few  of 
the  oflScers  tried  for  deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and 
shot  by  order  of  a  court-martial.  The  common  men  were 
imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool  j  the  noblemen  and 
a  considerable  number  of  ofiicers  were  sent  to  London,  and 
led  through  the  streets,  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  inti- 
midate their  party. 

7.  The  Pretender  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  his  expectations,  in  supposing  that 
the  whole  country  would  rise  up  in  his  cause.  Hia  aflfairs 
were  actuaiiy  desperate  5  yet,  with  his  usual  irjfutuation,  iie 
resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland 
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at  a  time  when  sucli  a  measure  was  too  late  for  succesfl     ft 

men  m  his  tram.    He  passed  unknowA  through  AtS^n  to 

t^tr*^ J^'"  ^"  .^^  °^^*  ^y  ^^  earl  of  ISrf  S S^i? 
ThfZ  r*'^^"^'^,  ^°1  gentlemen  of  the  first  qTSity     9 
There  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed.    His  declaration  dat^ 
iLnoT^''^!^  ^as  printed  and  dispersed.  X^Vf?^ 
thence  to  Dundee,  where  he  made  a  public  entry  a^  in  tw^ 

fhTc^mW  ^7^'  ^°^°'.  ^^e^re  h^Sd'edto  W 
♦?L£^™^°^.^^i.*^®  coronation,  performed.  He  ordered 
^nk3g;mngs  to  be  made  for  his  s^fe  arrival ;  he  eSn^ 
ttiemimsterstopray  for  him  in  their  churches  fandlTtS 

S?frZi?f  wl^^'.S^P"^^''  .^^°*  through  tkecerrml 
d^^t  l7  fe  J  ''il*^^'"  ^"^  *^'  of  ridicule  on  all  his  con- 
^Ih  1?*  ^^S  thus  spent  some  time  in  unimnortant 
parade,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise  wiTff^e 
levity  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  H^ng  m2de  a  siS 

Mms,  and  ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign  and 
therefore  deplored  that  L  was  compeUed  to  leave  thim   He 

Zl^l'^^'^^^'H  ^°  ^'^  »  «°»^11  French  Jhip^S;  lay  - 
m  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied  by  several  lorS 
his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrivS  arGravdhi  ' 

imW-S  ^  manner  ended  a  rebelUon,  which  nothing  but 

port.  But  though  the  enemy  was  no  more,  the  fury  of  the 
victors  did  not  seem  in  the  lekst  to  abate  with  succSJ  Th^ 
law  w^  now  put  in  force  with  all  its  terro^  SS  p^^^^^^ 
of  London  were  crowded  with  those  deluded  VretcKhom 
the  ministry  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon.  ' 

♦l.ii*  ^^,^,<^ommons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  declared 

oj  tne  late  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  which  the  earls  nf 
wionngton,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  imneachPf?  anT 

c<death.    No  entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry  to  i^ 

te^  £?5r"-  7''1''T!?^  of  DerwenKr,Tft 
wt;iJ^±1™;:«3.?*5.A'««»'..''f  *?  «»?  distinction, 
oUrZ.^Z,'^yir'  '"'^-/"^  F^csuace  oi  ine  King,  besought  Ma 
clemency  for  her  husband;  but  without  effect.  ^"«^' '"^ 
13.  Orders  were  dispatched  for  executing  the  lords  Der- 
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Counteas  of  Derwentwater  interceding  for  Iier  husband, 
wentwater,  Nithisdale,  and  Kenmuir  immediately  ;  the  rest 
were  respited  to  a  farther  time.  Nithisdale,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  in  women's  clothes,  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  his  mother,  the  night  before  he  was  to 
have  been  executed.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time  appointed. 
Both  underwent  their  sentence  with  calm  intrepidity,  pitied 
by  all,  and  seemingly  less  moved  themselves  than  those  who 
beheld  them. 

14.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the 
rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  bills  were 
found  against  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  twenty  of 
their  confederates. 

15.  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  conti- 
nent in  safety,  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate,  being  suspcted  of  having  connived  at  Forster's 
escape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  acquitted,  "tet,  notwith- 
standing this.  Mackintosh  and  several  other  prisoners  broke 
from  Newgate,  after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey, 
and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  16.  The  court  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  those  that  remained  j  four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn  ;  two-and-twenty  were  executed  at 

PreStnn  ftrtH  Man/iVtoator  •    t^A  nU^-.,^  -.    *i i    .—: 

exprienced  the  king's  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  by 
pemg  transported  to  North  America. 
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17.  A  rupture  with  Spain,  which  ensued  some  time  after, 
served  once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expectations  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents.  It  was  hoped  tliat,  by  the 
assistance  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new 
insurrection  might  be  carried  on  in  England.  The  duke  of 
Ormond  was  the  person  fixed  upn  to  conduct  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  fleet  of  ten 
Bhips  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand 
regular  troops,  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  more.  18. 
But  fortune  was  still  as  unfavourable  as  ever.  Having  set 
eaiL  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finiaterre.  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  a  violent  storm,  which  disabled  his  fleet  and  frus- 
trated the  expedition.  This  misfortune,  together  with  the 
bad  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  peace:  and  he  at  last 
consented  to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance.  This  was  at  that 
time  thought  an  immense  acquisition  j  but  England,  though 
she  procured  the  ratification,  had  no  share  in  the  advantage 
of  the  treaty.  ** 


uir  were 


Quesiio7isf(yr  ExaminaUm, 

1.  Of  whatnatnre  was  the  insurrection  in  the  western  counties? 

o  «  ^'^^  manner  was  the  university  of  Oxford  treated? 

A  5y,^*»oo»  ^M  the  Pretender  first  proclaimed? 

*•  *®lfj?  the  manner  in  which  they  were  opposed. 

2'  A  S"**  ""^  ^^^  result  of  the  siege  of  Preston? 
tX'  m"?"*  "^^  ***®  "®**  proceeding  of  the  Pretender? 
Jr  j£?**  ^**  ****  conduct  on  abandoning  the  enterprise 

11.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  victors  f 

12.  What  was  thedeclaration  of  the  commons?  and  what  was  the  coiue- 

quence?  --v-cwuwr 

18.  What  orders  were  now  despatched  ? 
IHSv^S'**®^®  particulars  which  regarded  the  other  rebels. 
«•  S5*i  rapture  raised  the  dediningTioDes  of  the  Pretender? 
le.  What  was  the  result? 


SECTION  IV. 

The  South  Sea  bubble  now  appears, 

Which  caused  some  smiles,  uome  countless  tears. 

And  set  half  Europe  by  the  ears.— IM&din. 

1.  (A.D.  1721.)  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  John 
Law,  a  Scotchman,  had  cheated  Prance  by  erecting  a  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  which  promised 
that  deluded  people  great  wealth,  but  which  ended  in  involv- 

CJ ' -^ »•-    ^«vt.trv    vtict/iccc.        x\i   was    UUW   IJUaii 

the  people  of  Englaad  were  deceived  by  a  project  entirely 
similar,  which  is  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  South 
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Sea  Scheme,  and  which  was  felt  long  after  hy  thousands- 
2.  To  explain  this  as  concisely  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  ever  since  the  revolution  under  king  William 
the  government,  not  having  had  sufficient  supplies  granted 
by  parliament,  or  what  was  granted  requiring  time  to  be 
collected,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  several 
different  companies  of  merchants,  and  among  the  rest,  from 
that  company  which  traded  to  the  South  Sea.  The  South 
Sea  company  having  made  up  their  debt  to  the  government 
ten  millions,  instead  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
they  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied  with  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

3.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that  one  Blount,  who 
had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  wl  the 
cunning  and  plausibility  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking, 
proposed  to  the  ministry,  m  the  name  of  the  South  Sea 
company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  companies 
of  merchants,  and  thus  to  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the 
state.     4.  The  terms  he  offered    to  government  were  ex- 
tremely advantageous.     The  South  Sea  company  was  to 
redeem  the  debts  ot  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
private  proprietors,  who  were  creditors  to  the  government, 
upon  whatever  terms  they  could  agree  onj   and  for  the 
interest  of  this  money,  which  they  had  thus  redeemed,  and 
taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be 
allowed  by  government,  for  six  years,  five  per  cent. ;  then 
the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  j  and  should 
at  any  time   be  redeemable  by  parliament.     6.  But  now 
came  the  part  of  the  scheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.    As 
the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company  could  not  of  them- 
selves be  supposed  to  possess  money  sufficient  to  buy  up  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered  to  raise  it  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  a  scheme  for  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  from  which  commerce  immense  ideal  advantages  were 
promised  by  the  cunning  directors,  and  still  greater  expected 
by  the  rapacious   credulity  of  the   people.    All  persons 
therefore,   who  were  creditors  to  the  government,   were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  stocks  for  that  of  the 
South  Sea  company. 

6.  The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the 
.first  subscription,  than  crowds  came  to  mske  the  exchange 
of  their  stock  for  South  Sea  stock.  The  delusion  was  art- 
- — J  ^"-jivirit^vu,  «ra^  cpicjwi.  outKsuripiiuus  m  a  very  rew 
days  sold  for  double  the  price  they  had  been  bought  at. 
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The  Bcheme  succeeded  even  beyond  the  proprietor's  hopes, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  infected  with  a  spint  of  avaricioas 
enterprise.  The  infatuation  prevailed ;  the  stock  increased 
to  a  surprising  degree,  and  to  nearly  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  it  was  subscribed  for. 

7.  After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  awoke  from 
their  dreams  of  riches,  and  found  that  all  the  advantages 
they  expected  were  merely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of 
families  were  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 

8.  The  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by  parlia- 
ment with  a  forteiture  of  all  such  possessions  and  estates  as 
they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of  this  popular 
phrensy,  and  some  care  also  was  taken  to  redress  the  suf- 
ferers. The  discontents  occasioned  by  these  public  calami- 
ties once  more  gave  the  disaffected  party  hops  of  succeol- 
ing.  But  in  all  their  councils  they  were  weak,  divided,  and 
wavering. 

9.  The  first  person  that  was  seized  upon  suspicion  was 
Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate  long  ob- 
noxious to  the  present  government,  rnd  possessed  of  abilities 
to  render  him  formidable  to  any  ministry  he  opposed.  His 
papers  were  seized,  and  he  himself  confined  to  the  Tower. 
Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  lords 
North  and  Grey,  and  some  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  Of  all  these,  however,  only  the  . 
bishop,  who  was  banished,  and  one  Mr.  Layer,  who  was  * 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  felt  the  severity  of  government,  the 
proofs  against  the  rest  amounting  to  no  convictive  evidence. 

10.  The  commons  about  this  time,  finding  many  abuses 
had  crept  into  the  court  of  Chancery,  which  either  imped- 
ed justice  or  rendered  it  venal,  resolved  to  impeach  the 
chancellor,  Thomas,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  11. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  best-contested  trials 
in  the  annals  of  England.  The  trial  lasted  twenty  days. 
The  earl  proved  that  the  sums  he  had  received  for  the  sale 
of  places  in  chancery  had  been  usually  received  by  former 
lord  chancellors ;  but  reason  told  that  such  receipts  were 
contrary  to  strict  justice.  Equity,  therefore,  prevailed 
above  precedent;  the  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
with  imprisonment  till  the  sum  should  be  paid,  which  was 
accoMingiy  discharged  al)Out  six  weeks  after. 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice 
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of  the  timcfl  bad  increased  with  tao  rIolu'H  and  luxury  of  tho 
nation.  Commerco  iritroduotxl  iVuud,  and  wculth  introiluccd 
prixligality. 

It  nmat  l)e  owned  that  the  purlittinent  made  son^o  new 
efforts  to  chock  the  procreHS  of  vice  and  immorality,  y,hk\\ 
now  began  to  be  difUiHcd  throuch  every  rank  of  life.  But 
they  were  etipportod  neither  by  the  co-oiwration  of  the 
ministry,  nor  the  voice  of  the  people. 

13.  It  was  now  two  years  Bince  the  king  had  viwited  hia 
electoral  dominions  of  Hanover,    lie,  therefore,  soon  alter 
the  breaking  up  of  tin?  parliament,  preparcti  for  a  journey 
thither.     (A. D.  1727.)     llaving  appointed  a  regency  in  his 
absence,  ho  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon  his  land- 
ing, at  u  little  town  called  Voet.     Next  day  ho  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  and,  in  two  days  more,  between  ten  and 
eloven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  appearance  in  per- 
fect health.     14.  Ho  supped  there  very  heartily,  and  conti- 
n\xe(\  his  progress  early  the  next  morning,   but  between 
pi^ht  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to  ntop.    It  being  per- 
ceiv«d  that  one  of  liis  hands   lay  motionless.   Monsieur 
Fabrice  who  had  formerly    been  servant   to  tlie  king  of 
Sweden,   and  who  now  attended  king  George,  attempted  to 
quicken  the  circulation,  by  chafing  it  between  his  hands. 
16.  As  this  had  no  effect,  the  surgeon,   who  followed  on 
horseback,  was  called,  and  he  also  rubbed  it  v  iJi  spirits. 
Soon  after,  the  king's  tongue  began  to  swell,  and  he  had  just 
strength  enough  to  bid  thein  hasten  to  Osnaburgh  j  then, 
falling  insensibly  into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered, 
but  expired  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the 
sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

What  was  the  project  of  the  South  Sea  Bchcrae  f 

Explain  the  nature  of  itr 

What  proposition  was  made  to  the  ministry  t 

What  were  the  terms  f 

What  part  of  the  scheme  was  flill  of  fraud  and  ruin? 

What  success  attended  it* 

How  were  the  principal  delinquents  punished  f 

What  persons  were  now  seized  as  obnoxious  to  goremraeut? 

On  what  charge  was  the  earl  ot  Macclesfield  impeached? 

Relate  the  particulars  of  his  trial . 

What  was  now  the  state  of  the  nation  f 

About  what  time  did  thekinir  nrenarfl  to  visit  hi«Alofttr>ml  tfnmjnjnnaT 

What  happened  on  his  progress  thitherir 

In  what  manner  did  the  king  die?  and  what  was  his  age? 
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nmlnlATia? 


Popei.        A.n. 

Clement  XI 1700 

IniiooontXin....l721 
l)aucdlotXllI....1724 

Emptiror  <\f  Germany. 
Charlos  VI 1711 

Emperor  qf  the  Turk». 
Aobmotlll 1708 

Emperor  qf  Itu$iia. 

Potcr  tho  Groat,  flwt 
omi)Qror 1722 


Smpreaa  <\f  Rua$ia. 
A.n. 
Cathoriool 1?2& 

Kingi  qf  France. 

TiOaiHXIV IMS 

LouliXV 1715 

King  of  Spain. 
rhlHp  V 1700 

King  qf  Portuyal. 
mv 


King  qf  thnmark. 
Frodoriok  IV 1609 

King  and  Qtteen  o/ 
Sweden. 

CharlMXlI 1007 

Utrioia  Loouor»..1718 


King  qf  Pnuiia, 
Frederick  U 1718 


JohuV 1707 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

sir  William  Wyndham ;  Sir  Robert  Walp«lo ;  William  Paltonoy ;  Fran- 
el».  Biidiun  Atturbury;  Jobn,  iurd  Uarvey;  Joliu  I'oroeyal,  earl  of 
Egmout,  6,6.,  &o. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GEORGE  n. 

Bora  1088.  J)iod  October  26, 1700.  Begantoroign  Jane  11, 1727.  BeJgned 

83i  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

Tho  royal  siro  to  realms  of  bliss  removed, 
(Like  the  fhmod  phoonix)  from  his  pyre  shall  spring 

Succossivo  (ieorgoB,  gracious  and  beloved, 
And  good  and  glorious  as  the  parent  king.— CiMminghctm. 

1.  (A.D.  U27.)  Upon  tho  death  of  George  the  First,  his 
8on  George  the  Second  came  to  the  Crown ;  a  man  of  infe- 
rior abilities  to  the  late  king,  and  strongly  biased  with  a 
partiality  to  his  dominions  on  the  continent.  The  chief 
person,  and  he  who  shortly  after  engrossed  the  greatest 
share  of  power  under  him,  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  risen  from  low  beginnings,  through  two  successive 
reigns,  into  great  estimation.  2.  He  was  considered  as  a 
martyr  to  his  cause  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  when 
the  tory  party  could  no  longer  oppress  him,  he  still  pre- 
served the  hatred  against  them  with  which  he  set  out.  To 
defend  the  declining  prerogative  of  the  crown  mi^ht,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  hrst  object  of  bis  attention  ;  but  soon 
after-  those  verv  measures  bv  which  he  *>retendfid  to  securs 
it,  proved  the  most  effectual  means  to  lessen  it.  By  cor- 
rupting the  house  of  commons,  he  increased  their  riches 
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and  power ;  and  they  were  not  avcrae  to  voting  away  those 
millions  which  he  permitted  them  so  liberally  to  ehare. 

3.  As  such  a  tendency  in  him  naturally  produced  opposi- 
tion, he  was  possessed  of  a  moat  phlegmatic  iuaensibility  to 
reproach,  and  a  calm  dispassionato  manner  of  reasoning 
upon  such  topics  as  he  desired  should  be  believed.  His 
discourse  was  fluent,  but  without  dignity,  and  his  manner 
convincing  from  its  apparent  want  of  art. 

4.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  showed  the 
futility  of  the  treaties  of  the  former  reign  to  bind,  when  any 
advantage  was  to  be  produced  by  infraction.  The  people 
of  our  Wept  India  Islands  had  long  carried  on  an  illicit 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  the  continent,  but, 
whenever  detected,  were  rigorously  punished,  and  their 
cargoes  confiscated  to  the  crown.  In  this  temerity  of 
adventure,  on  the  one  h%nd,  and  in  the  vigilance  of  pursuit 
and  punishment  on  the  other,  it  must  often  have  happened 
that  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty;  and  many 
complaints  were  made,  perhaps  founded  in  justice,  that  the 
EngUsh  merchants  were  plundered  by  the  Spanish  king's 
vessels  upon  the  southern  coast  of  America,  as  if  they  were 
pirates. 

6.  The  English  ministry,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report 
which  was  inflamed  by  resentment  or  urged  by  avarice, 
expected  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  their  favourite 
system  of  treaty,  and  in  the  meantime  promised  the  nation 
redress.  At  length,  however,  the  complaints  became  more 
general,  and  the  merchants  remonstrated  by  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  entered  into  a  deliberation  on  the 
subject.  7.  They  examined  the  evidence  of  several  who 
had  been  unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
One  man^  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  been  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  a  most  shocking  manner;  he  gave  in  his 
evidence  with  great  precision,  informed  the  house  of  the 
manner  they  had  plundered  and  stripped  him,  of  their  cut- 
ting off*  his  ears,  and  of  their  preparing  to  put  him  to  death. 
"  I  then  looked  up,"  said  he,  "  to  my  God  for  pardon,  and 
to  my  country  for  revenge." 

8.  These  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people, 
which  it  was  neither  the  minister's  interest  nor  perhaps  that 
of  the  nation  to  indulge;  new  negotiations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  new  mediators  offered  their  interposition.  A  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of 

icaw  j^xiMuoi,    iuiu    liXxi  ikiUQ   vi  tapuiu,    Wiii^ii   ociUeCl    lUe 
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peace  of  Europe  upon  ite  foriuer  footing  tua  ni,t  nff  *i,- 
threateaiog  war  for^  time.  9.  By  tUia^Cty  ^he  kL' of 
England  conceived  hopes  that  all  war  would  beat  an  end 
Don  Carloe,  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  hv 
the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet,  put  in  peaSi  Z'set 
8.on  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  whilJsix  thSusS  SpSdt 
were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered  in  theduchyT^S 

""Vo    AnInT  ^' 1  ^T  '^'  '^^^^'^^  <^^  '^^'  dukedom    ^ 

10.  An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,   in  which  nothini? 

STn  JhI'r  •?^°'^'i^"'^  ''"^'^y  4  contest  ens^efe^ 
ceptmthe  Bntishparhamnt,  where  the  disputes  between 

iiim'os"  """"^'^  P^^^  "^'^  ^^-i^d  0^  wUh  unce^ling 

11.  (A.D.  1731.)  A  society  of  men,  in  this  interested 
age  of  seeming  benevolence,  had  united  themselves  in  o  a 
company   by  the  name.of  the  Charitable  Co^ralfon  •  and 

heir  professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  atSaUnterest 

having  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years,    he  cXr 

&  ^nTi.Z''^'^''?  Marlow,Vnd  tVwaXu  ?. 
SJL  X  Thompson,  disappared  in  one  day.  Five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  capltkl  was  found  to  be  sunk 

^:::^'ffTLrT  y^^V^e  proprietors  could  not 
mscover.    Id.  They,  therefore,  in  a  petition,  reoresentpd 
to  the  house  the  manner  in  which  they  WlSen  dSrandprl 
and  the  distress  to  which  manv  of  the  ^titSrs  were^^^^^ 
t^i\-  ^  ''°"*  committee  feeing  apjSnted  to  exa^nt 

to  Jered^ XT',.  ^^  T''  i^^q^itousTcene  of  frauH^ 
discovered,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  Robinson  and 
Thompson    m  concert  with  some  of  the  d^reXrs   for  Z 

SKnr?1*  *°?  ^^^"*^°S  theVoS  :  MaTy 
Kracv'  and  pi^''*^''^™^^  i»  t^i«  infamoul 

Jjpacity  infected  ev'ery  ranHf  life  ab^R^ial^^^^^^^^     l?e^ 

han  SIX  members  of  parliament  were  expellS  f?r  the  nS 

a^^  ^^!^  knavery,~Sir  Robert  Sutton/eiriichrbald 

ue  w^.iawxv  vwpordiioa  eciieme  j  Denis  Bwia 
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and  serffeant  Birch,  for  a  frandulent  sale  of  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  of  Derwentwater's  large  state  j  and,  lastly,  John 
Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  15.  Luxury  had  given 
birth  to  prodigality,  and  that  was  the  parent  of  the  meanest 
arts  of  peculation.  It  was  asserted  in  the  house  of  lords, 
at  that  time,  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  estates  was 
ever  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public,  but  became  the 
reward  of  fraud  and  venality. 


Questions  for  ExamiiMtion. 

1.  By  whom  was  George  the  First  succeeded  ? 

Who  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  power  under  him? 

2,  8.  What  measures  did  Walpole  pursue?  what  was  his  character? 

4.  6.  Under  what  circumstances  dia  the  dispute  with  Spain  originate? 

6.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry? 

7.  Belate  the  evidence  of  one  who  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty 

by  the  Spaniards. 

8.  What  for  a  time  orevented  the  threatening  war? 

10.  In  the  interval  or  peace  did  any  thing  remarkable  happen  ? 

11.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Charitable  Corporation? 

12.  By  whom  was  its  capital  embezzled? 

13.  What  followed  the  detection  of  this  fraud? 

11.  What  members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts 

ot  knavery? 
16.  What  remarkable  assertion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  at  thia 

time? 


SECTION  II. 

Of  Spain  dissatisfied  once  more  we  tell ; 

On  England's  triumphs,  too,  the  muse  might  dwell, 

And  sing  how  Vernon  fought  and  Porto  Bello  fell.— 2>t&d<». 

1.  (A.D.  1732.)  A  SCHEME,  set  on  foot  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  soon  after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public, 
which  was  to  fix  a  general  excise.  The  minister  introduced 
it  into  the  house,  by  going  into  detail  of  the  frauds  practised 
by  the  factors  in  London,  who  were  employed  by  the  Ame- 
rican planters  in  selling  their  tobacco.  2.  To  prevent  these 
frauds,  he  proposed,  that,  instead  of  having  the  custom  levied 
in  the  usual  manner  upon  tobacco,  all  hereafter  to  be  imported 
should  be  lodged  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown  j  that  it  should  from  thence  be 
sold,  upon  paying  the  duty  of  fourpence  a  pound,  when  the 
proprietor  found  a  purchaser.  3.  This  proposal  raise<i  a 
violent  ferment,  not  less  within  doors  than  without-    it  was 

asserted  that    it  would    f>XnnflA  thtu    fuMrwa  tn.   anoVt  ItaKfla^ina 

that  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their  trade,  and  that 
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fiticii  asclieme  woxJdnot  even  prevent  the  frauds  com|>lained 
of.  It  'wae  added,  that  a  nuiober  of  additional  excisemen 
and  warehouse-keepers  would  thus  be  employed,  which 
would  at  once  reader  the  ministry  formidable,  and  the  people 
dependent.  4.  Such  were  the  arguments  made  use  of  to 
stir  up  the  citizens  to  oppose  this  law ;  arguments  rather 
specious  than  solid,  since,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  the  tax 
upon  tobacco  would  thus  be  more  safely  and  expeditiously 
collected,  and  the  avenues  to  numberless  frauds  would  be 
shut  up.  The  people,  however,  were  raised  into  such  a  fer- 
ment, that  the  parliament-house  was  surrounded  with  mul- 
titudes, who  intunidated  the  ministry,  and  compelled  them 
to  drop  the  design.  The  miscarriage  of  the  biU  was  cele- 
brated with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminister, 
and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace  of 
London. 

6.  E;'«r  Rinee  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in 
America  had  insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  merchants  had  attempted  to  carbon 
an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.    A  right  which  the  Eng- 
hsh  merchants  cladmed  by  treaty,  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Gampeaohy,  gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of 
pusliing  in  contraband  conomodities  upon  the  continent  ^  so 
that^  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to  an- 
nihilate the  claim.    6.  This  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  had 
often  been  acknowledged,  but  never  clearly  ascertained }  in 
all  ibrmer  treaties  it  was  considered  as  an  object  of  too  little 
importance  to  make  a  separate  article  in  any  negotiation. 
The  Spanish  vessels  appointed  for  protecting  the  coast,  con- 
tinuea  their  severities  upon  the  English  j  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Britain  were  sent  to  di^  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and 
deprived  of  all  means  of  conveying  their  complaints  to  those 
who  might  send  them  redress.    7.  One  remonstrance  fol- 
lowed another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  this  violation  of 
treaty ;  but  the  only  answers  given  were  promises  of  inquiry 
which  produced  no  reformation.    Our  merchants  complained 
loudly  of  these  outrages,  but  the  ministers  vainly  expected 
from  negotiations  that  redress  which  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  arms. 

8.  The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
only  served  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy;  and 
their  ^ard-ships  continued  to  seize,  not  only  all  the  guilty, 
but  the  innocent  whom  they  found  sailing  along  the  Spanish 
Atftin,   At  last,  however^  the  oomplaints  of  the  SngUsb 
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merchants  were  loud  enough  to  interest  the  house  of  com* 
mons ;  their  letters  and  memorials  were  produced,  and  their 
grievances  enforced  by  council  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  9.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  rea- 
son assigned  for  the  delay.  The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify 
the  general  ardour,  and  to  atone  for  his  former  deficiencies, 
assured  the  house  that  he  would  put  the  nation  in  a  condition 
for  war.  Soon  after,  letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  this  being  on  both  sides  considered  as 
an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  both  diligently  set 
forward  their  armaments  by  sea  and  land.  10.  In  this 
threatening  situation,  the  French  minister  at  the  Ha^e  de- 
clared that  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  assist  the 
king  of  Spain ;  so  that  the  alliances,  which  but  twenty  years 
before  had  taken  place,  where  now  quite  reversed.  At  that 
time,  France  and  England  were  combined  against  Spain :  at 
present  France  and  Spain  were  united  against  England: 
such  little  hopes  can  statesmen  place  upon  the  firmest  trea- 
ties, where  there  is  no  superior  power  to  compel  the  observ- 
ance. 

II.  (A.D.  1739.)  A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain 
being  now  become  unavoidable,  the  people  who  had  long 
clamoured  for  war,  began  to  feel  uncommon  alacrity  at  its 
approach ;  and  the  ministry,  finding  it  inevitable,  began  to 
be  as  earnest  in  preparation.  Orders  were  issued  for  aug- 
moating  the  land  forces,  and  for  raising  a  body  of  marines. 
War  was  declared  witn  proper  solemnity,  and  soon  after, 
two  rich  Spanish  prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean. 
12.  Admiral  Vernon,  a  man  of  more  courage  than  expe- 
rience, of  more  confidence  than  skill,  was  sent  as  comman- 
der of  a  fleet  into  the  West  Indies,  to  distress  the  enemy  in 
that  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  asserted  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  Porto  Bello,  a  fort  and  harbour  in  South 
America,  could  be  easily  destroyed,  and  that  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  13.  A 
project  which  appeared  so  wild  and  impossible  was  ridiculed 
by  the  ministry ;  but  as  lie  still  insisted  upon  the  proposal, 
they  complied  with  his  request,  hoping  that  his  want  of  suc- 
cess might  repress  the  confidence  of  his  party.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed  :  for  with  six  ships  only  he 
attacked  and  demolished  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
ana  came  aws^  YivWxious  niiu  scarcely  lae  loss  oi  'a  iuuu. 
,Thie  Tiotory  was  magnified  at  home  in  all  the  strains  of 
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tCZnrt '  *''  '"""^^  "^^  ^^^  «"!-"-  *-  the  value  of 
14.   While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  nih^r 

w^KmJraf  V  ^^^  ^°^  ^^'"'  to  co-operate  Sccasionallv 
with  admiral  Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  DarienThn 
delays  and  mistakes  of  the  ministry  frustrated  tC'mrTnf 
the  scheme,  which  was  originally  we  UaT    15    wf '   -f 

Thips  of  tt  i^l  r ?'  %  ~dor^^^^^^^  l^t  Z^Ve 
1,  ?f      t     \^^J  ^  ^"S^t*^  ^°<i  two  smaller  ships,  with  abont 

k  ^frestd'Ss  men  .^-^^^ '^ ^^^d  the  coKf  B^a^S 
ne  leiresnea  His  men  for  some  time  on  the  islanrl  nf  <5f 

Cahenne,  aspot  that  enjoys  all  thef^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  luxurious  tropical  climate.    From  thence  he  stePrJ^ 

sKai  "^i  l^is  crew  d,pi,  Jj  ^dtbleTw^rh'the  rrv^^ 
80  that  with  much  difficulty  he  gained  the  delightfulSnJ 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  There  he  was  joined  by  one  shin  and 
a  vessel  of  seven  guns.    From  thence  advandng  nor  Lward 

Pai^bv  ni.-  17  T  ^I'^^'h  ^"^  -ttacked^hf  cky  Jf 
raita  by  nigu-.     17.  In  this  bold  attempt  he  made  no  use 

of  his  shipping,  nor  even  disembarked  all  his  ^en  "a  few 

^Idlers    favoured  by  darkness,  sufficed  to  fill  the  wholl 

town  with  terror  and  confusion.      The  governor  of  th? ^nr 

KCe  \tr'"'^*r^  ^^  9-  all  sideHTcutti^X 
oe  severe,  they  expected  severity.       In  the   meanHrr^  « 

I  tS2^^  f  .'^^  ^"^"«^  ^^Pt  possession  o?  tfe  town  fo? 
hree  days,  stripping  it  of  treasures  and  merchandise  to  a 
considerable  amount,  .  nd  then  setting  it  on Te 

Questions  for  JSxamination. 

i  R  dfd'Z  m'inL®°«^°''®^  ^^^  P°^"c  attention? 
8  WhVil    ^iP**"*^*®*"  propose  to  effect  itf 

i  fSt wM&'SaS?**  '"^  ^  ''P^"^^"  *o  this  measnref 

6  te  S«f  *^*°^®  originated  the  dispute? 

7  WhJJ S^5?:l^°A^_"At ofthe SpanirrdB? 
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10.  Under  what  pretence  did  France  assist  Spain T      ,    , ^;       _,. 

11.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  approach  of  the  war? 

12.  What  did  admiral  Vernon  assort  in  the  house  of  commons  T 

18.  Relate  the  success  of  his  expedition.  ^       »      ^ 

14-17.  Describe  the  proceedinmofthe  squadron  under  commodore  Aubob 
from  its  sailing  to  the  taldng  of  Paita. 


SECTION  ni. 


5nt  what  are  wreaths  in  battle  wont 
nd  what  the  tribute  of  amaze 
Which  man  too  oft  mistaken  pays 
1^0  the  vain  idol  shrine  of  false  renown!— ^»m)«. 

1.  (A.'D.  1740.)  Soon  after,  this  small  squadron  advanced 
as  far  as  Panama,  sitaated  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  great  American  continent.  The  com- 
modore now  placed  all  his  hopes  in  taking  one  of  those 
valuable  Spanish  ships  which  trade  from  the  Philippine 
islands  to  Mexico.  Not  above  one  or  two  at  the  most  of 
these  immensely  rich  ships  went  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  in  a  year ;  they  were  therefore,  very  large,  in  order 
to  carry  a  sufficiency  of  treasure,  and  proportionably  strong 
to  defend  it.  2.  In  hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  these,  the 
commodore,  with  his  little  fleet,  tra.ver8ed  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
but  the  scurvy  once  more  visiting  his  crew,  several  of  his 
men  died,  and  nearly  all  were  disabled.  In  this  exigence, 
having  brought  all  his  men  into  one  vessel,  and  set  fire  to 
another,  he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tinian,  which  lies 
about  half  way  between  the  new  world  and  the  old.  3.  In 
this  charming  abode  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  liis 
men  recovered  their  health,  and  his  ship  was  refitted  for 

sailing.  . 

Thus  refitted,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he  laid  m 
proper  stores  for  once  more  traversing  back  that  immense 
ocean,  in  which  he  had  before  suffered  such  incredible  dif- 
ficulties. 4.  Having  accordingly  taken  some  Dutch  and 
Indian  sailors  on  board,  he  agai  steered  towards  America, 
and  at  length,  after  various  toils,  discovered  the  Spanish  gal- 
leon he  had  so  long  and  ardently  expected.  This  vessel 
was  built  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  for  merchandise. 
It  mounted  sixty  guns  and  five  hundred  men,  while  the 
crew  of  the  commodore  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number. 
6.  However,  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Engbeli, 
and  they  returned  home  with  their  prize,  which  was  esti- 


x_j  _i  AT u.....J.»^   r^^A  tVii^aort    ihe\naa.rt'\  nnnnrlfl  fiter- 


ling,  while  the  different  captures  that  had  been  made  before 
«mouQted  vo  w  much  more.    Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
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years,  conducted  with  astonishing  perseverance  and  intre- 
pidi  y  the  public  sustained  the  loss  of  a  noble  fleet,  K 
few  individuals  became  possessed  of  immense  riches. 
i-Jri.a  *^«f^^^^t^°»e  the  English  conducted  other  opera- 
tions  agamst  the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.     T^en 

iTtol'fr''-.^' J^'  ^^'^  ^  ^'f^""  ^^  ^««°g  ^  subordinate 
SnI  n  ./  •T'^^^^r""'*"^".^^  ^^'^^'^  ^«'  tSe  coast  of  New 
Spam,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost 
an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnished  with  ill  kindTof 

many  land-forces.  Never  was  a  fleet  more  completely 
equipped,  nor  never  had  the  nation  more  sanguineus  of 
success.  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  to  fommanTth. 
land-forces  J  but  he,  dying  on  tSe  passage,  the  command 
devolved  upon  general  Wentworth,"^  wh^e  abilitSTere 
suppo^d  to  be  unequal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
7.  When  the   forces  were   landed  at  Carthagena.  thev 

Siffof "^l^-r^'i^r"^^'^  '\''  ^"^'^  brelch'intS 
principal  fort,  while  Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 

flent  a  number  of  ships  into  the  harbour  to  divide  the  fire  of 

ThP  Srf-  ^^  ^^^P^'*^  ^ith  the  armv  on  shore.  8. 
Ihe  breach  being  deemed  practicable,  a  body  of  troops 
were  commanded  to  storm;  but  the  Spaniards  iserted  t£e 
forte,  which  It  possessed  of  courage,  they  might  have  de- 
ended  with  success  The  troops,  Sp'on  gLinfthis  ivan^ 
tage,  were  advanced  a  good  deal  nearer  the  city :  but  there 
ihey  met  a  much  greater  opposition  than  they  hai  expected. 
9.  It  was  found,  or  at  least  asserted,  that  the  fleet  coSd  not 
lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  attempt  one  of  theVorts  by  scSt  ^The 
kadersof  the  fleet  and  the  army  began  m/tuaUy??  accuse 

dJnL    'IvT'^.f  w'*'"^  ^\"  probabihty  of  what  the  other 
denied.    At  length  Wentworth,  stimulated  by  the  admiral's 

JA  f  r^?f  J^  ^'y  *t'  dangerous  eiperimen^  and 
if  NlMni^^'S^^l^^"^"  ^^S"^^  beattempt^by  escila^e. 
It  T.  f  ^"""^^^  ^^  Y'P'^^  unfortunate  than  this  undertak- 
iS;  A  {f  ^^®  »^arch»ng  up  to  the  attack,  the  guides  were 
^n,  and  they  mistook  their  way.  Instead  of  attempTing 
Je  weakest  part  of  the  fort,  they  advanced  to  where  it 
was  the  strongest,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire 
0  the  town  Colonel  Grant,  who  commaSed  the  grena- 
t^'Z'^'l^Ji^t;!^^'  "•  Soon  after,  if  was 
were-p^e;;ed'lStS^^^S.dUrS^ 
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posed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy,  without  knowing  how 
to  proceed.  After  bearing  a  dreadful  fire  for  some  hours 
with  great  intrepidity,  they  at  length  retreated,  leaving  six 
hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot.  12.  The  terrors  of  the 
climate  soon  began  to  be  more  dreaded  than  those  of  war ; 
the  rainy  season  came  on  with  such  violence  that  it  wad 
impossible  for  the  troops  to  continue  encamped  j  and  the 
mortality  of  the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its 
frightful  varieties.  To  these  calamities,  suflScient  to  quell 
any  enterprise,  was  added  the  dissension  between  the  land 
and  sea  commanders,  who  blamed  each  other  for  every 
failure,  and  became  frantic  with  mutual  recrimination.  They 
only,  therefore,  at  last,  could  be  brought  to  agree  in  one 
mortifying  measure,  which  waa  to  re-embark  the  troops, 
and  withdraw  them  as  quickly  as  possible  from  this  scene  of 
slaughter  and  contagion. 

13.  This  fatal  miscarriage^  which  tarnished  the  British 
glory,  was  no  sooner  known  m  England,  than  the  kingdom 
was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent.  The  loudest  burst 
of  indignation  was  directed  at  the  minister;  and  they  who 
once  praised  him  for  success  that  he  did  not  merit,  condemned 
him  now  for  a  failure  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

14.  (A.D.  1141.)  The  minister,  finding  the  indignation 
of  the  house  of  commons  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art 
to  break  that  confederacy,  which  he  knew  he  had  not 
strength  to  oppose.  The  resentment  of  the  people  had  been 
raised  against  him  to  an  extravagant  height ;  and  their  lead- 
ers taught  them  to  expect  very  signal  justice  on  their  sup- 
posed oppressor.  At  length,  finding  his  post  untenable,  he 
declared  he  would  never  sit  more  in  that  house;  the  next 
day  the  king  adjourned  both  houses  of  parliament  for  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  interim  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments. 

16.  But  the  pleasure  of  his  defeat  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion :  it  soon  appeared  that  those  who  declared  most  loudly 
for  the  liberty  of  t,he  people,  had  adopted  new  measures 
with  their  new  employments.  The  new  converts  were 
branded  as  betrayers  of  the  interests  of  their  country ;  but 
particularly  the  resentment  of  the  people  fell  upon  Pulteney, 
earl  of  Bath,  who  had  long  declaimed  against  that  very 
conduct  he  now  seemed  earnest  to  pursue.  16.  He  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 

A    •ii,-_i_: «T.«.i~.^:,v.,« '♦i.-.*   »^^>    j«r — Jcyj   i^,^   na%\ea 

of  fre^oroj  but  allured,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  go 
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verning  in  Walpole's  plac?,  he  was  contented  to  give  up  his 
popularity  for  ambition.  The  king,  however,  treated  him 
with  that  neglect  which  he  merited}  he  was  laid  aside  for 
life,  and  continued  a  wretched  survivor  of  all  his  former 
importance. 

QueaUona  for  Examination, 

1-4.  Relate  briefly  the  ftirther  proceedings  of  the  squadron  under  com* 

e  ^?'°x°°'®  Anson  tUl  the  capture  of  the  rich  Spanish  «alleon. 

6.  What  was  the  result  of  this  enterprise  f  ««»"»««. 

6.  What  other  operations  were  undertaken  f 
J  ,,25.9!^*^  *^°  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Carthagena . 
10,  IL  W hat  causes  rendered  it  unsuccesslUl  f 
12.  What  was  then  the  situation  of  the  English  troops? 
18.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  miecarriaser     • 

14.  What  was  the  ministers' conduct? 

15.  Did  the  conduct  of  his  successoraxender  them  favourites  of  the  naoniA  ? 
On  whom  particularly  did  the  public  resentaiSnt  Ml?      ^®^®*^^®' 

W.  In  what  light  had  Pulteaey  formerly  been  oonsidered  by  the  people? 

SECTION  IV. 

By  turns  each  army  gains  the  vantage-ground, 

Xhe  cannons  roar,  and  carnage  spreads  around.— 2>t«nc(m. 

J^'-JL^'  P*J^*<^*)  The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740, 
the  French  began  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
exerting  their  ambition  once  more.  Regardless  of  treaties, 
particularly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  by  which 
the  reversion  of  all  the  late  emperor's  dominions  was  set- 
led  upon  his  daughter,  they  caused  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
daughter  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  aniUustrious 
J  ?f.  ^^^Perors,  saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance, 
aad  left  for  a  whole  year  deserted  by  all  Europe,  and  without 
any  hopes  of  succour.  2.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her 
father  s  eyes,  when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
young  king  of  Prussia,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  her 
defenceless  state  to  renew  his  ancient  pretensions  to  that 
province,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  his  ancestors  had  been 
unjustly  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  attacked 
the  rest  of  her  dominions.  England  was  the  only  ally  that 
seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  helpless  condition.  Sardinia 
and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her  assistance,  and  last  of  all 
Bussia  acceded  to  a  union  in  her  favour. 
^  3.  It  may  now  be  demarded  what  cause  Britain  had  to 
intermeddle  in  those  continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be 
answered,  that  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  the  security 
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of  that  electorate,  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dif- 
ferent interests  of  the  empire:  and  the  EngUah  ministry 
were  willing  to  gratify  the  king. 

•  5  :^<^^rdingTy,  the  king  sent  a  body  of  English  forces 
into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen 
thousand  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diversion  upon  the  do- 
minions  of  France,  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's  favour:  and 
by  the  assistance  of  these  the  queen  of  Hungary  soon  began 
to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  on  her  side.  6.  The  French 
were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her  general,  prince  Charles 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ba- 
varia. Her  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly 
before  her,  and,  being  abandoned  by  his  allies  und  stripped 
of  even  his  hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  hved  m  obscurity. 

.  ^'S^'^:.P^?-^  .^^®  French,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Austrian  and  the  British  forces,  assembled  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the 
command  of  marshall  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon 
the  east  side  of  that  river.  The  British  forces,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  forty  thousand,  pushed  forward  on  the  other  side  into 
a  country  were  they  found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  the  French  having  cut  off  all  means  of  their 
being  Bupphed.  7.  The  king  of  England  arrived  at  the 
camp  while  his  army  was  in  this  deplorable  situation: 
wherefore  he  resdved  to  penetrate  forward  to  join  twelve 
^ousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  who  had  reached 
Hajiau.  With  this  view  he  decamped  j  but  before  Ua  army 
had  reached  three  leagues,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  en- 
closed  him  on  every  side>  near  a  village  called  Dettingen. 

8.  Nothing  now  presented  themselves  but  the  mostmor- 
tifying  prospects.  If  he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  be  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage ;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a 
certainty  of  being  starved  j  and  a  retreat  for  all  was  impos- 
sible. The  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  saved  his 
whole  army.  They  passed  a  defile,  which  they  should 
have  been  contented  to  guard  j  and,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Grammont  their  horse  charged  the  English 
foot  with  great  fury.  They  were  received  with  intrepidity 
and  resolution :  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  wa;^  and 
repassed  the  Mayne  with  precipitation,  with  the  loss  of  five 
thousand  men. 

9.  Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every 
side.    They  Droiectedan  invswinn  nf  ^nnian/i .  «»«j  nv,„.i«» 
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the  son  of  the  oM  Pretender,  departed  from  Rome,  in  the 
dieguise  of  a  Spamsh  courier,  for  Paris,  where  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  French  king.  ^  "«u  au 

u  IL  J^^  ^t?"}?  ^^  ^^''S  been  the  dupes  of  France:  but 

l^rZ^nft^  ?*'  ^*  P'Sf '^^  ^^^'^  were  serious  resolutions 
formed  m  tSeu-  favour.  The  troops  destined  for  the  expedi- 
tion  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men :  preparations  were 
madefor  embarking  them  at  Dunkirk  an<i  at  other  of  the  rria 
nearest  to  Englana;  under  the  eye  of  the  young  Pretender. 
11.  The  duke  de  Roquefeuille,  with  twenty  sEips  of  the 
hne  was  to  see  them  safely  landed  in  England  :  and  the  fa- 
S?fi,'^''\^  ^^^  "^-^  ^  command  them  when  put  on  shore. 
?f  ii'M  V"^'^*  ^^'  disconcerted  by  the  appearance 
1..V  i^°  ^Tu'^J^'K^  superior  fleet,  maSr  up  to 
attack  them.  The  French  fleet  was  thus  obliged  to  put 
backj  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  damaged  their  transports 
beyond  redress :  and  the  French,  now  frustrated  in  S 
scheme  of  a  sudden  descent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 
u.  ine  J^rench,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  war  with 

^nlf  r'^*  ^5?^  ^^^^^S^  Fribourg,^nd  in  the  bTgii 
ning  of  the  succeeding  campaign  invested  the  strong  cit?  of 
Tournay.  Although  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  knd 
although  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  yet  they 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  save  the  city,  by  hazarding  k  battle. 
They  accordingly  marched  against  the  enemy,  ancf  took  post 
m  Bight  of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  on  an  eminence, 

h  \f^F  ""^  ®*;  ^''*°'''®  °^  *^«  "g^t>  «•  ^ood  on  the  left 
and  the  town  of  Fontenoy  before  them.  13.  This  advan- 
tageous situation  did  not  repress  the  ardour  of  the  English 
who  began  to  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morningrand! 
pressing  forwa^rd,  bore  down  all  opposition.  They  were 
lor  nearly  an  hour  victorious,  and  confident  of  success,  while 
Saxe,  a  soldierof  fortune,  whocommanded  the  French  army, 
-as  at  that  time  sick  of  the  same  disorder  of  which  he  after- 
wards died.  However,  he  was  carried  about  to  all  the  posts 
in  a  litter,  and  assured  his  attendants,  that,  notwithstanding 
aU  unfavourablc3  appearances,  the  day  was  his  own.  14. 
A  column  of  the  English,  without  any  command,  but  by 
mere  mechanical  courage  had  advanced  upon  the  enemy's 
lines,  which,  opening,  formed  an  avenue  on  eacli  side  to  re- 
ceive them.  It  was  then  that  the  French  artillery  on  the 
hree  sides  began  to  play  on  this  forlorn  body,  which,  though 
they  coutmued  for  along  time  unshaken,  were  obliged  af. 
ia«  10  retreat.  "  '  '=' 
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15.  This  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  that  had 
been  fought  in  this  age  j  the  allies  left  on  the  field  nearly 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  French  bought  their  victory 
with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  slain. 

This  blow,  by  which  Tournay  was  taken  by  the  French, 
gave  them  such  a  manifest  superiority  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  campaign,  that  ihey  kept  the  fruits  of  the  victory  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  war. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 

French? 

2.  Describe  ttie  situation  of  the  emperor's  daughter. 

8.  What  cause  had  Britain  to  intermeddle  in  continental  schemes? 

4,  6.  With  what  success  was  Britain's  Interference  attended? 

6,  8.  Belate  the  ohrcumstaucea  which  precedeu  and  attended  the  battle 

of  Dettingen. 
0.  What  other  project  did  the  French  endeavour  to  effect  ? 
10,  11.  What  success  attended  their  measures? 

12.  What  preceded  the  battle  of  Fontenoy? 

13,  14.  Belate  the  particulars  of  this  battle. 
16.  What  loss  did  each  side  experience? 


SECTION  V. 

But  still  to  darken  the  dread  gloom  of  war, 

Misguided  Stuart  drew  rebellion's  sword : 

E'en  Derby  saw  his  vaunting  banners  wave. 

And  Scottish  chieftains  hail'd  him  as  their  i.ot^.—VcUpy. 

1.  (A.D.  1745.)  But  though  bad  success  attended  the 
British  arms  by  land  and  sea,  yet,  these  being  distant  evils, 
the  English  seemed  only  to  complain  from  honourable  mo- 
tives, and  murmured  at  distresses  of  which  they  had  but  a 
very  remote  prospect.  A  civil  war  was  now  going  to  be 
kindled  in  their  own  dominions,  which  mixed  terrors  with 
their  complaints;  and  which,  while  it  increased  their  per- 
plexities, only  cemented  their  union. 

2.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  son  of  the  old  Pretender 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  gaining  the  British  crown. 
Charles  Edward,  the  adventurer  in  question,  had  been  bred 
in  a  luxurious  court  without  partaking  of  its  effeminacy. 
He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious ;  but  either  from  inex- 
perience or  natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to  the  bold  un- 
dertaking. He  was  long  flattered  by  the  rash,  the  supersti- 
tious, and  the  needy :  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the 
kingdom  was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  that  it  could  no  longer 
bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes  with  which  it  was  burdened. 
3.  Beiujg  now,  therefore,  furnished  with  some  money,  and 
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With  still  larger  promises  from  France,  who  fanned  his  am- 
bition, he  embarked  for  Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate, 
accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  desperate  adventurersc  Thuc 
for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British  empire,  ho  only  brought 
with  him  seven  oiBcers,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men. 

4.  The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astoLished  all  Europe. 
It  awakened  the  fears  of  the  pusillanimons,  the  ardour  of  the 
brave,  and  the  pity  of  the  wise.  But  by  this  time  the  young 
adventurer  was  arrived  at  Perth,  where  the  unnecessary  ce- 
remony was  performed  of  proclaiming  his  father  king  of 
Great  Britain.  6.  From  thence,  descending  with  his  forces 
from  the  mountains,  they  seemed  to  gather  as  they  went  for- 
ward ;  and,  advancing  to  Edinburgh,  they  entered  that  city 
without  opposition.  There  again  the  pageantry  of  procla- 
mation was  performed  j  and  there  he  promised  to  dissolve 
the  union,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  country.  However,  the  castle  of  that  city  still  held 
out,  and  he  was  unprovided  with  cannon  to  besiege  it. 

6.  In  the  meaname,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued 
the  rebels  through  the  Highlands,  but  had  declined  meeting 
them  in  their  descent,  being  now  reinforced  by  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  resolved  to  aarch  towards  Edinburgh 
and  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  young  adventurer,  whose 
forces  were  rather  superior  though  undisciplined,  attacked 
him  near  Preston-pans,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight.  1. 
This  victory,  by  which  the  king  lost  five  hundred  men,  gave 
the  rebels  great  influence ;  and  had  the  Pretender  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  consternation  and  marched  directly 
for  England,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  free- 
dom. But  he  was  amused  by  the  promise  of  succours  which 
never  came ;  and  thus  induced  to  remain  at  Edinburgh,  to 
enjoy  the  triumphs  of  an  unimportant  victory,  and  to  be 
treated  as  a  monarch. 

8.  While  the  young  Pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  his 
time  at  Edinburgh  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises,  delay  is  but 
defeat,)  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every  precaution  to 
oppose  him  with  success.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  that 
had  come  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  were  despatch- 
ed northward,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and 
was  followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry, well  disciplined  and  inured  to  action.      Besides 
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these,  volunteers  oflTered  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
every  county  exerted  a  vigorous  spirit  of  indignation  both 
against  the  ambition,  the  religion,  and  the  allies  of  the  younjr 
Pretender.  ^ 

9.  However,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  taught  him 
maxims  very  different  from  those  that  then  prevailed  in 
England.  Though  he  might  have  brought  civil  war,  and  all 
the  calamities  attending  it,  with  him  into  the  kingdom,  he 
had  been  taught  that  the  assertion  of  his  right  was  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  the  altering  the  constitution,  and 
perhaps  the  religion,  of  his  country,  an  object  of  laudable 
ambition.  10.  Thus  animated,  he  went  forward  with  vi- 
gour j  and  having,  upon  frequent  consultations  with  his  offi- 
cers, come  to  a  resolution  of  making  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, he  entered  the  country  by  the  western  border,  and 
mvested  CarUsle,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three  days. 
He  there  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  and  there 
too  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king. 

11.  General  Wade  being  apprized  of  his  progress,  ad- 
vanced across  the  country  from  the  opposite  shore:  but  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  two  days'  march 
before  him,  he  retired  to  his  former  station.  The  young 
Pretender,  thus  unopposed,  resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into 
tne  kingdom,  having  received  assurances  from  France  that 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  south- 
ern coasts,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  12.  He  was 
flattered  also  with  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  malecontents  as  he  passed  forward,  and  that 
his  army  would  increase  on  his  march.  Accordingly,  leav- 
}°I  ^/^^^^  garrison  in  Carlisle,  which  he  should  rather  have 
left  defenceless,. he  advanced  to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot 
^^  jL-^^g^l^'^d  dress,  and  continuea  his  irruption  till  he  came 
to  Manchester,  where  b^  established  his  head-quarters. 

13.  He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English, 
who  were  formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  co- 
lonel Townley.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Derby, 
intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  followers;  but 
the  factions  among  his  own  chiefs  prevented  his  proceeding 
to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

14.  He  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with  perplexity  and 
????^-!?^*^°"*.  ,  ,^,  ^®,  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that 
cspcuitioa  VfaiCu  ho  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made 
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himself  master  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  would  certainly 
have  been  jomed  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well- 
wiehere,  who  waited  impatiently  for  his  approach. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  England  at  this  timef 

2.  By  whom  was  an  effort  made  to  gain  tho  EngUsh  crown  r 
8.  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  undertaken  f 

u'  w?i?*  T"?  *•*"  flnjt  proceedings  of  the  Pretenderr 
tt.  With  what  success  did  he  attaolt  sir  John  Cope? 
o   JL°*1  ^ero  tlio  consequences  of  this  victory. 

What  precautious  were  talcen  bv  the  English  ministry  f 
„    What  was  the  conduct  of  tho  Pretender?  ' 

sult^        ^^^  *"  attempt  made  to  oppose  him  ?  and  what  was  its  iw 

?o  Z°  ^^^^  P'"®°  ^*^  ^^  "<^*  proceed  f 

]l'  ^h^J^TwIf'^^Ji?*"*"**  *"•*  whither  did  he  next  march? 

14.  Whatmight  have  been  the  results  had  he  proceeded  with  expeditlonf 


SECTION  VI. 

Ill  fated  youth;  Culloden's  bloody  field 
Sunlc  the  vain  tiibrics  of  ambition  low. 
Press'd  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  long  ho  roam'd. 
Mid  scenes  of  danger  and  'mid  slights  of  woe.—  Valpi 

♦  1^*  ^^'^'}}^^'  ^^  *^®  meantime  the  king  resolved  to 
take  the  field  in  person.  But  he  fmnd  safety  from  tho 
discontents  which  now  began  f  ,1  in  the  Pretender's 

army.  In  fact,  he  was  but  th(  iuinal  leader  of  his  forces ; 
as  his  generals,  the  chiefs  of  the  highland  clans,  were  from 
their  education,  ignorant,  and  averse  to  subordination.  They 
had,  from  the  beginning,  be^m  to  embrace  oppudite  systems 
ot  operation,  and  to  contend  with  each  other  for  preemi- 
nence;  but  they  seemed  now  unanimous  in  returning  to 
their  own  country  once  more. 

2.  The  rebels  a  cordingly  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle 
without  any  loss,  and  Trom  thence  crossed  the  rivers  Eden 
and  Solway,  into  Scotland.  In  these  marches,  however, 
they  preserved  all  the  rules  of  war;  they  abstained  in  a 
great  measure  from  plunder:  they  levied  contributions  on 
the  towns  as  they  passed  along;  and  with  unaccountable 
^f?  ?  ^^^  ^  garrison  at  Carlisle,  which  shortly  ailer  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  discre- 
tion, to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

3.  The  Pretender,  being  returned  to  Scotland,  proceeded 

lie  advanced  from  thence  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined 
by  lord  Lewie  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  some  forces  which 
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had  been  assembled  in  his  absence.  Other  clans,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  came  in  likewise  j  and  from  some 
suppUes  of  money  which  he  received  from  Spain,  and  from 
some  ekirnaishes,  in  which  he  was  successful  against  the 
royalists,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  most  promising  aspect. 
4.  Being  joined  by  lorn  Drummond,  he  invested  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  commanded  by  general  Blakeneyj  but  the  rebel 
forces,  being  unused  to  sieges,  consumed  much  time  to  no 
purpose.  It  was  during  this  attempt  tjjat  general  Hawley, 
who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  forces  near  Edin- 
burgh, undertook  to  raise  the  siege,  and  advanced  towards 
the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  spent 
in  mutually  examining  each  other's  strength,  the  rebels, 
being  ardent  to  engage,  were  led  on  in  full  spirits  to  attack 
the  king's  army.  6.  The  Pretender,  who  was  in  the  front 
line  gave  the  signal  to  engage,  and  the  first  fire  put  Haw- 
leyjs  forces  into  confusion.  The  horse  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation and  fell  upon  their  own  infantry  j  while  the  rebels 
following  up  the  blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  army 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  They  retired  in  confusion 
to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  conquerors  in  posaessioa  of  their 
tents,  their  artillery,  and  the  field  of  battle. 

6-  Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  unpros- 
perous ;  but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.    The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  liad  been  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops,  at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  men.     7.  With  these  he  advanced 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover ;    and  having 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  find 
out  the  enemy,  who  retreated  at  his  approach.    After  having 
refreshed  his  troops  at  Aberdeen  for  some  time,  he  renewed 
his  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came  up  to  the  banks  of 
the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey.    This  was  the  place  where 
the  rebels  might  have  disputed  his  passage,  but  they  lost 
every  advantage. in  disputing  with  each  other.    8.  They 
seemed  now  totally  void  of  all  counsel  and  subordination, 
without  conduct  and  without  unanimity.    After  a  variety 
of  contests  among  each  other,  they  resolved  to  wait  their 
pursuers  upon  the  plains  of  CuUoden,  a  place  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  Inverness,  embosomed  in  hills,  except  on 

that  flidfi  whi'p.h  vaa.a  nnon   tn  tVta  aaa        nnu«»«  +u»,,  J>»._  ,,-x 

m  order  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  in 
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three  divisions,  supplied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  ill 
manned  and  served. 

9.  The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
the  cannon  of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  execution  among 
the  rebels,  while  theirs  was  totally  unserviceable.     One  of 
the  great  errors  in  all  the  Pretender's  warlike  measures,  was 
his  subjecting  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms  of 
artful  war,  and  thus  repressing  their  native  ardour,  from 
which  alone  he  could  hope  for  success.     10.  After  they  had 
kept  in  their  ranks  and  withstood  the  English  fire  for  some 
time,  they  at  length  became  impatient  for  closer  engagements 
and  about  five  hundred  of  them  made  an  irruption  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  ferocity. 
The  first  line  being  disordered  by  this  onset,  two  battalions 
advanced  to  support  it  and  galled  the  enemy  with  a  terrible 
close  discharge.    11.  At  the  same  time  the  dragoons  under 
Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia  pulling  down  a  park- 
wall  feebly  defended,  fell  among  them  sword  in  hand,  with 
great  slaughter.    In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were 
totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  their  wounded 
and  slain  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men.     The 
French  troops  on  the  left  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  stood  inac- 
tive during  the  engagement,    and  afterwards  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.     12.    An  entire  body  of  the 
clans  marched  off  the  field  in  order,  while  the  rest  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders  obliged  with 
reluctance  to  retire.    Civil  war  is  in  itself  terrible,  but  much 
more  so  when  heightened  by  unnecessary  cruelty.    How 
guilty  soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  brave 
soldier  to  renaember  that  he  is  only  to  fight  an  opposer,  and 
not  a  suppliant.     13.   The  victory  was  in  every  respect 
decisive,  and  humanity  to  the  conquered  vvould  have  ren- 
dered it  glorious.    But  little  mercy  was  shown  herej  the 
conquerors  were  seen  to  refuse  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the 
unarmed,  the  defenceless;  some  were  slain  who  were  only 
excited  by  curiosity  to  become  spectators  of  the  combat, 
and  soldiers  were  '  een  to  anticipate  the  base  employment  of 
the  executioner.     14.    The   duke   immediately   after   the 
action,    ordered   six-and-thirty   deserters  to   be    executed. 
The  conquerors  spread  terror  wherever  they  came:  and, 
after  a  sort  space,  the  whole  country  round  was  one  dread- 
ful scene  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  desolation :  justice  was 
forgotten,  and  vengeance  assumed  the  name. 
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Questions  for  ExamincUitM, 


1.  What  was  tbe  sitnation  of  the  Pretender's  armyf 
8.  To  what  place  did  the  rebels  retreat? 
8.  By  whom  were  they  Joined  F 

4.  nnbat  snccesB  attended  them  in  besledntf  StirllnfNsaattef 
mo  attempted  to  raise  theaieger  »»v«M«r 

f •  S^."**?* f"?**®*"  *•*  **»«  'ebeta  af teek  i\Q  royal  armyf 
6.  What  ended  their  triomphsr 
o*  SI?**  ''**  **^®  conduct  of  the  duke  of  CamberlMidr 
o.  What  was  the  determination  of  the  rebel  army? 

What  was  the  amountof  their  fotces? 
«  1ir®i5t?  V^  P»rtioular8«nd  result  of  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
Id,  14.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors? 


SECTION   VII. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  Btraln'd,— 

It  droppetn  as  a  gentle  rain  from  heayen 

Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  bless'd,— 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes— S/*a*«j)earc. 

1*  (A.  D.  1746.)  In  this  manner  were  blasted  all  tbe 
hopes  and  all  the  ambition  of  the  young  adventurer.  One 
short  hour  deprived  him  of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptres, 
and  reduced  him  from  &  nominal  king  to  a  distressed,  forlorn 
outcast,  shunned  hjr  all  mankind  except  those  who  sought 
his  destruction.  To  the  good  and  the  brave,  subsequent 
distress  often  atones  for  former  guilt,-  and  while  reason 
would  speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts  plead  for  mercy. 
2.  Immediately  after  the  engagement,  he  fled  away  with  8 
captain  of  Fitz James's  cavalry  j  and  when  their  horses 
were  fatiguei  they  both  alighted,  and  separately  sought 
for  safety.  He  for  some  days  wandered  in  this  country, 
naturally  wild,  but  now  rendered  more  formidable  by  war, 
a  wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors  which  were  the 
result  of  his  ill-grounded  ambition. 

3.  There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  his  adventures 
and  those  of  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  escape  from 
Worcester.  He  sometimes  found  refuge  in  cares  and  in 
cottages,  without  attendants,  and  dependent  on  the  wretched 
natives  who  could  pity  but  not  relieve  him.  Sometimes 
he  lay  in  forests,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  dis- 
tress, continually  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror, 
as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  offered 
for  taking  him,  dead  or  alive.  4.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adven- 
turer, was  the  person  who  kept  most  faithfully  by  him,  and 

ehips,    He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments, 
to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  iadividuals, 
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wl.ose  vene^tion  forhis  toUy  p„vail«l  above  their  av.. 

knew  wae  atSd'toTl^ir.Lf  ^^t  ^'  "«" 
he  addressed  the  master  nf  Jf  IT      ^^*    -^^  he  entered. 

ner :  "  The  son  of  yn^  kJnh^''"''  ?  .^^^  ^^^^^^$  man' 
and  a  few  clXs   ^I  ifnnit  I  '^'"^^  ^'^  *^«  *  ^^ttle  %reA 
adversaries,  bTtTbelivrK.rS^^^^^ 
abuse  my  confidence  or  to  tefee  ,3?^!  f^^l  ^^^^^  '^o*  *^ 
situation.    Take  thesi  «^e^jLt^!t«'^  «^  ^3^  dist^^^^ 

my  only  covering:  you  mivn^^K  m®  for  some  time  been 
one  day  when  f  shl?!  l^tL^IS^^"^/^^'^'®  *^em  tome 

Britain?'  6  The  ma^te^o?th^l,?  *^'  *^'^^^  <>^  Great 
pity  at  his  distress:  hTassift^hii'''^''^  ^^''^^^  ^^'h 
and  never  divulged  fhe  secr^  ^?u^  ^^'  ^  ^«  ^^  able, 
w^ho  even  wished  his  SL^nflf-  Ti^®'®  ^^'^  ^^w  of  those 
theimmedkte^fcowinTt'^^^^^  that  would  choose  to  b^ 
''?']rT^''^^^^^^^^  subject<^  them 

frightful  ^wfol  uliL^t"'^  ^  ^^*^«'  «°»ong  the 
hemmed  round  by  ^^''^S^^  ^'^\.^^^  months,  W 

lucky  accident  from  the^lSSn.  wf "  '^'^'^^^  "^^  ««me 
privateer  of  St.  Mal^t  ffi  i?^  ^.^°S^f  *      ^^  length  a 

ml^hnanacCinwSh^emb^^^^^  ?^^'''^*''  ^"^^^ 
attire.    He  wai  cladln  a  short  S  of  hl^t  T'^  ^^^^^^ 
bare,  over  which  was  a  commfu  H^ll?U.?r^i  ^'i^^^^'  *^'e^- 
by  a  belt  from  which  w^^^u^i^f^i*^^  P^,^'  g»'t  round 
ger.    He  had  not  b^nSC^.i^  *  P''*^'  ^"^  a  dag- 
were  hollow,  his  visa^S  win  o^'^?*''^  ^^^^«J   bis  ey?s 
imj^ired  byVamineTd  Tatl'e  ^  *"«  «onstitud;>n  greatly 
by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan    £f*T.-  I    ? J^^^  accompanied 
«bared  all  his  calaS  feiTw  l-?i,  ^^^'^'^^^  ^bo  had 
and  his  brother,  and  a  fewSw      ■}"  ^*^f  ^^  of  Lochiel, 
France:    and  after  wIk      ^^i^^'*    ^^^^  set  sail  foi 
men-of-iar,  they  arriveS  in^^^^^^^     ^^^"f  ^y  *^o  English 
near  Morla^x/'n  Kalne     P^l^      ^i.^^^'"  ^^"^^  ^^««a»> 
■tmoredifficilttoeS^^^ 

Biers  been  relaxed  by  a  renoS^f  w  1^    ^^g^^f  nee  of  his  pur- 
s' In  the  meantime    Xu  },^^t  ""^  ^^'^^^  s^ain. 
«"ed,  the  scaffrfd  a^d'  th«  ^'K^f.  ^'^^^^^er  was  thus  pur- 
Jdherents.    Strenteen   officfra^of  7^  ^S^^^^  for^his 
hanged,  drawn.  anT«„o^.!!?  ?f  i^^  /^bel   army   were 

^^«  neighbourhood  V  Lis  ^Th^SSi^ZJh 
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gained  more  proselytes  to  their  cause  than  even  peraaps 
^eir  victories  would  have  obtained.  Nine  were  executed 
in  the  same  manner  at  Carlisle^  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few 
obtained  pardon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  common 
men  we^f^  transported  to  the  plantations  in  North  America. 
10.  The  earls  of  Kilmai^iock  and  Cromartie,  and  the 
lord  B&lmerino,  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and  found  guilty. 
Cromartie  was  pardoned,  and  th^  rest  were  beheaded  oq 
Tower-hill. 

In  this  manner,  victory,  defeat,  negotiation,  treachery,  and 
rebelHon,  oucceeded  each  other  rapidly  for  some  years,  tiU 
all  sides  began  to  think  themselves  growing  more  feeble, 
and  gaining  no  r^iolid  advantage. 

llT  A  negotiation  was,  therefore,  resolved  upon ;   and 
the  contending  powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  confess  at 
Aiz-larChapelle,  where  the  earl  of  Sanford  and  sir  Thomaa 
Bobinson  assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.    This  treaty  was  begun  upon  the  preliminary 
condition  of  restoring  all  conquests  made  during  the  war. 
i  12.  fbrom  thence  great  hopes  were  expected  of  conditiona 
I  both  favourable  and  honourable  to  the  English;   but  iht 
I  treaty  .still  remains  a  lasting  mark  of  precipitate  counsels, 
and  English  disgrace.     By  uiis  it  was  agreed,  that  all  pr^ 
soners  on  each  side  should  be  mutually  restored  and  all 
conquests  given  up.     That  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Plaoentia, 
and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  to4on  Philip,  heir-apparent 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  his  heirs ;  but  in  case  of  hk 
I  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then  these  dominions 
!  should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.    13.  It  was  con- 
I  firmed  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should 
be  demolished }   that  the  EngUsh  ships  annually  sent  with 
slaves  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain  should  have  this  privilege 
continued  for  four  years ;   that  the.  king  of  Prussia  should 
be  confirm^  in  the  possession  of  Silesia,  which  he  had 
lately  conquered ;    and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should 
be  secured  in  her  patrimonial  dominions.     14.   But  one 
article  of  this  peace  was  more  displeasing  and  afflictive  to 
the  English  than  all  the  rest.     It  was  stipulated  that  the 
king  oiGreat  Britain  should,  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction 
to  France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  mad?  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  conquests  which  England  had 
made  during  the  war.    15.  This  was  a  mortifying  clause; 
l&ut^  to  add  to  the  general  exXQX  of  the  negotiation,  no  men- 
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tion  T7as  made  of  the  searching  the  vesBela  «f  Tn  i    ^  • 
the  Amencan  seas,   unon  whiTiK   #1,1  ^  England  in 

begun,    Thelin,its'ofTe^^^;:Stiv?poZ^^^ 
America  were  not  ascertain*^  .«^I\i*??f^®*°°^  *^  ^o^li 

faults,  the  treaty  „l3udlrZ'Cyt^  mor^l*  ^",11' 
and  erroneoiie.    Yet  such  wiJ*k1    V .?'  °\ore  despicable 

the  treatj  of  Utrecht  was  b^^dS^fi"*  "^^  *^^  *"^««»  tl^at 
and  the  treaty  of  aTxI^^^^  "«^7^«al  contempt, 

highest  strains  of  prate  ^      "^^  ^^*^""^  ^^^^  «^^ 

England  and  France  Ts^^t^ally  tlV^^^^^      ^'"^^^ 
yet  m  the  East  and  the  WMt  TnJSi  S,M,       P.'"  Europe, 

-tm  <*»^,  and  yet  botL^ll^^^'U' ^ XVon!^ 
QtiesUonsf&r  ExaminatUm, 

5.  In  what  zoanner  did  he  addresa  on  a  nVi,{«  «« ^  - 

J.  By  whatmean8didhre8caplffflwhS?wffil''f'*'' 

8.  By  whom  washe  acoompan^p         ^'  ^^  *^  appearanceP 

18.  What  opiniou  was  held  of  this  treaty  P        ' 

isECTioN  vm. 

^iki^t^^t  theToiro?r4^:?t-'^"?:^- 

thought  that  thither  the  wL^of  L  L.w  *  . •*'  '*  ^»« 
well  be  drained  off;  and  Z,"  Z^a  !5ife'?°^  .'^^^^^^  «ight 
ment  at  a  dietance.  who  rnii^hr'K^  ^f«i- ii.cj.5  i«  employ- 
ooatinue  In  idleue^J  tlZt  triS'^rX*? 
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^here  men  might  be  imprisoned,  but  not  maintained^  it  was 
cold,  barren,  and  incapable  ef  succesflftil  cultivation.  2. 
The  new  colony,  therefore,  was  maintained  there  with  some 
expense  to  the  government  in  the  beginning^  and  such  as 
were  permitted,  soon  went  (southward  to  the  milder  dimates, 
where  they  were  invited  by  an  untenanted  and  fertile  Boil. 
Thus  did  the  nation  ungratefully  send  off  her  hardy  veterans 
to  perish  on  inhospitable  shores,  and  this  they  were  taught 
to  Delieve  would  extend  their  dominions. 

3.  However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English 
and  French  revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with 
such  terrible  devastation  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
native  Indians  bordering  upon  the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
fierce  and  savage  people,  looked  from  the  first  with  jealousy 
upon  these  new  settlers ;  and  they  considered  the  vicinity 
of  th?  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  theur  native  pos- 
sessions. 4.  The  French,  who  were  neighbours  in  like 
manner,  and  who  were  still  impressed  wi^  natural  animo 
sity,  fomented  these  suspicions  in  the  natives,  and  repre- 
sented the  English  (and  with  regard  to  this  colony  this 
representation  might  be  true)  as  enterprising  and  severe. 
Commissaries  were,  therefore,  appointed,  to  meet  at  Paris, 
to  compromise  these  disputes:  but  these  conferences  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  cavillings  of  men  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject  in  debate. 

6.  As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissen- 
sions took  their  rise  for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
be  a  little  more  minute.  The  French  had  been  the  first 
cultivators  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  by  great  industry  and  long' 
perseverance,  had  rendered  ^he  soil,  naturally  barren,  some- 
what fertile,  and  capable  of  sui^ining  nature,  with  some 
assistance  from  Europe.  This  country,  however,  had  fre- 
quently changed  masters,  and  at  length  the  English  were 
settled  in  the  possession,  and  acknowledged  as  the  rightful 
owners,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  6.  The  possession  of 
this  country  was  reckoned  necessary  to  defend  the  English 
colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their  superiority  in  the 
fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  back  part  of  the  country, 
resolved  to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the  new-comere, 
and  spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hostiliti'is,  whicli 
were  represented  to  the  English  puniatry  for  some  time 
without  redress.  *  '* 

7.  Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be 
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seen  m  the  same  part  of  the  world,  AAd  promifled  as  much 
uneajmess  as  the  fowner.  The  French,  pretending  to  have 
first  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mifleissippif  claimed 
the  whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
east^  and  quite  to  the  Appalachian  mountainson  the  west.  8. 

l^"?®^  ^T^'^u^®^'  ,*''*^"^'  *^«y  <'<>'*°d  several  English, 
who  had  settled  beyond  these  mountains  from  motives  of 
commerci^  and  who  had  also  been  invitedby  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country  j  they  dispossessed  them  of  their 
Dew  settlements,  and  built  such  forts  as  would  command 
the  whole  country  round  about. 

9.  Not  in  America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of 
VS'i'^  "^^^  preparing  to  be;  expended.    On  the  coasts 

'^  ^^^'  i*^.i?^."«"«^  ^'^^  ^^'^"^^  had,  in  fact  never 
ceased  from  hostilities.  ^ 

(A.D.  1766.)    The  ministry,  however,  in  England  now 

began  a  very  vigorous  exertion  in  defence  of  theil  colonies, 

who  refused  to  defend  themselves.    Four  operations  were 

undertaken  m  America  at  the  same  time.    Of  these,  one 

was  commanded  by  colonel  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to 

t?^^  ^^^e^fpch  from  the  encroachments  upon  the  province 

S- S!5  ^'\  ^^^*  ^"®  ««^^'  "^^'e  to  the  south,  was 
directed  Agamst  Crown  Point,  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral  Johnson.  The  third,  under  the  conduct  of  general  Shir- 
7'  ^*A  *7^*^°*1  to  Niagara,  to  secure  the  torts  on  that 

w'^  n  *^'^  ^""^^^  "^^  ^"^^h®'  southward  still,  against 
Port  du  Quesne,  under  general  Braddock. 

11.   In  these  expeditions,    Monckton  was    successful: 
Johnson  also  was  victorious,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the 

have  lost  the  season  for  operation  by  delay;  BraddocI  was 
vigorous  and  ajtive,  but  suffered  a  defeat.  'tMs  bold  com- 
mander,  who  had  been  recommended  to  this  service  by  the 

W  lS^?'S^i^^^°^i/''/S'^*'^  "P^°  *^«  expedition  in 
June,  and  left  the  cultivatedpartsofthecountryonthe  10th, 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  directing  his 

hTt  *^?  ]^^  ^^*^f  country  whence  major  Washington 
had  retreated  the  year  before.  12.  Being  at  length  within 
ten  miles  of  the  French  fort  he  was  apl^intedto  b^W 
and  marching  forward  through  the  forest  with  full  confidence 
ot  success,  on  a  sudden  his  whole  army  was  astonishad  by 
a  general  discharce  of  armn  hnth  in  a.««<.  «„j  ^„_i.  as— j' 

to  tS^f  ^f  '*!?  '"^.^^^"^  "^^^°-  I'  ^^  ^^^  ^  late 
to  think  of  retreatmgj  the  troops  had  passed  into  the  defile. 
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which  the  enemy  had  artfully  permitted  them  to  do  before 
they  offered  to  fire.  13.  The  vaDguard  of  the  English  now, 
therefore,  fell  back  in  consternation  upon  the  main  body, 
and  the  panic  eoon  became  general.  The  officers  alone 
disdained  to  fly,  while  Braddock  himself  still  continued  to 
command  his  brave  associates,  discovering  at  once  the 
greatest  intrepidity  and  the  great^t  imprudence.  14.  An 
enthusiast  to  the  discipline  of  war,  he  disdained  to  fly  from 
the  field,  or  to  permit  his  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  when 
their  only  method  of  treating  the  Indian  army  was  by  pre- 
cipitate attack,  or  an  immediate  desertion  of  the  field  of 
battle.  At  length  Braddock,  havir>g  received  a  musket-shot 
through  the  lungs,  dropped,  and  a  total  confusion  ensued. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army  was 
left  to  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English 
army  might  amount  to  seven  hundred  men.  Th^  remnant 
of  the  army  in  this  emergency  was  saved  by  the  courage  and 
ability  of  Washington. 

15.  The  murmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions  which  this 
defeat  gaye  rise  to,  gave  the  French  an  c^portunity  of  car- 
rying on  their  designs  in  another  quai'ter.  The  Island  of 
Minorca, '  which  we  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  secured  to  England  by  repeated 
treaties.  But  the  ministry  at  this  time,  being  blinded  by 
domestic  terrors,  had  neglected  to  take  eufBcient  precaution 
for  its  defence,  so  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way 
fitted  to  stand  a  vigorous  siege.  16.  The  French,  there- 
fore, landed  near  the  fortification  of  St.  Philip^  which  was 
recKoned  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and  commanded 
by  general  Blakeney,  who  was  brave  indeed,  but  rather 
superannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and 
for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended  on  the  side  of  the 
English }  but  the  place  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate. 


Questions  for  Excminaiion. 

1.  2.  From  what  motive  waa  the  new  colony  in  Nova  Sootia  furnished 

with  inhabitants  t 
8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  renewinff  of  the  war? 
4.  Where  were  the  oonuniBsarieB  appomted  to  meet  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes? 
What  rendered  these  conferences  abortive f 
6.  Who  had  been  the  iirst  cultivators  of  Nova  Sootia  f 

Who  had  been  acknowledged  rightful  owners  of  this  country? 
V.  TT  uat,  zuuuiuu  uiu  S.UU  r  ruucu  usu  ^o  uispoBS033  iiiu  fiUgiisu ; 
8.  What  other  conductof  the  French  contnbutedto  hasten  the  war? 
9, 10.  What  operations  were  undeftakeuby  tiieKnglisb? 
11.  What  success  attended  themt 
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SECTION  IX. 

«     Howmaay  traitors  to  their  God  nd  Hng 

Baoape  the  death  which  was  raMrr'd  tor  Hjngl-^jbiim. 

prilifii  ?;4^^^^'^  The  ministry,  being  apprised  of  this  nn- 
expected  attack  resolved  to  raise  the  iie^*^if  possible,  and 

LtlSi'i"?''^^  ^^;&  ^^*^  *^°  «^P«  o^war,%nth  Orders 
fm^feo^^^'^'^l  ^*  .^'^y  '*'^-  ^7°g  accoi5iing1y  sailed 
from  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  refusedf  aSy  assistance  ofmen 

nZ'^Sf-FT''^'  *^^  *^**  garrison,  under  a  pretence  that  his 
own  fortiffcations  were  in  Sanger.  2.  Upon  his  approachk^e 
the  island,  he  saw  the  Fi'ench  banners  ^spUyTuponSf 

St.  Phihp.    He  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  body  of  trooDs 
i°.lv^  garrison  but  this  he  thought  too  hazarcibua  an  un 
dertakmg,  nor  did  even   make   aa  attempt.     While  he 
was  thus  deliberating  between  his  fears  an/ his  duty,  Ws 

Frfn^rfl  T'.i^^r^^y  *?^^^  *^^  ^y  *^«  appearance^'of  a 
French  fleet  that  seemed  of  nearly  equal  folrSto  his  own. 

t^  ??  ^^^  ^  ^y  *  ''*",®*^  ^^  measures,  he  seemed  resol- 

r^^^/yrti''^''^*^^^  ^^''^^^^'^^  ^*^«  orders  to  fmn 
U^e  line  of  bat  le,  and  act  upon  the  cfefensive.  Byng  h^ 
been  long  praised  for  his  skill  in  naval  tactics:  and  d^ 
haps,  valuing  most  those  talents  for  which  he  was  most 
praised  he  sacrificed  all  claims  to  courage  to  the  applause 
or  naval  discipline.  The  French  fleet  Svanced,  aS^of 
the  Enghsh  fleet  engaged  J  the  admiral  still  kept  alo^and 
gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming  into  action.  The 
French  fleet,  therefore  slowly  sailed  away,  aS  no  other 
opportunity  ever  offeree/  of  coming  to  a  closer  engagement? 

4.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  nation 

upon  being   informed   of  Byng's   conduct.    The   mS^ 

ZLZ'  ^""'''^  t?  .throwing'  f?om  themselves  the  bkme  7f 

ucL?l^??if  ^*^^°^,7%«  attended  with  such  indifferent 

Buccess,  and  they  secretly  fanned  the  flame.    5.    The  news 

the  FrZT  T'  ^T'^  ^^  'H  «^^°d^'  <^^  *^«  ga^ison  to 
t  ^^:^±L^'it}^'3'^^'^'  ferment  almost  to  ^n.y.  In 
with  ATcTT""     -^"^  uuziiiuuea  ai  wioraitar,  quite  satisfied 

^rm  Lr""  ''^"'J?^*^.  ^""^  ^"^«  expecting  the  dreadful 
Btorm  that  was  gathering  against  him  at  home.    Orders, 
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however,  were  soon  aent  out  for  j)tttting  him  nnder  an 
arrest  ami  for  ««TyiM  him  to  Inland.    6.   Upon  his 
amvaa,  he  was  committed  to  close  custody  in  Greenwich 
hoapitaJ,  and  some  arts  used  to  inflame  the  populace  against 
hira,  who  want  no  incentives  to  injure  and  condemn  their 
superiors.    Several  addresses  were  sent  up  from  different 
counties  demandiiw  justice  on  the  delinquent,  Which  the 
mimstfy  w«re  willbg  to  second.    7.  He  wa«  soon  after 
tried  by  a  ,court-martial,  in  the  harbour  ©f  Porteiiouth, 
where,  aftW  a  tnal  which  continued  several  days,  his  judges 
were  agreed  thit  he  had  not  doiie  his  utmost  during  the 
enffaMment  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  therefore  they  ad- 
judged  him  to  suflter  death  bv  the  twelfth  article  of  war. 
At  the  ^me  time,  however,  they  recommended  him  as  an 
object  of  mercy,  as  they  considered  his  conduct  rather  as 
the  eflfeot  of  error  than  of  cowardice.    By  this  sei^tence  ikey 
expectied  to  satisfy  at  once  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and 
yet  Mreen   themselves  from  conscioua  severilnr.    B.  The 
govemineiit  was  nesolvpd  upon  shewing  him  no  mercy ;  the 
parliament  was  applied  to  in  his  fkvour,  but  they  found  no 
circumstance  in  his  conduct  that  could  invalidate  the  former 
sentence.    Being  thus  abandoned  to  his  fote.  he  maintained 
to  the  last  a  de^e  of  fortitude  and  serenity  that  no  way 
betrayed  any  timidity  or  cowardice.    On  the  day  fixed  for 
his  execution,  which  was  on  board  a  man-of-war,  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth,  he  advanced,  from  the  cabin  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned,  upon  deck,  the  place  appointed  for 
him  to  suffer.    9.    After  delivering  a  paper,  containing  the 
strongest  assertions  of  his  innocence,  he  came  forward  to 
the  place  where  he  was  to  kneel  down,  and  for  some  time 
persisted  in  not  covering  his  face;  but  his  friends  repre- 
seniicg  that  his  looks  would  possibly  intimidate  the  soldiers 
who  were  to  shoot  him,  and  prevent  their  taking  a  proper 
aim,  he  ha<:  his  eyes  bound  with  a  handkerchief  j   and  then 
giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  fire,  he  was  killed  in- 
stantaneously.     There  appears  some  severity  in  Byng's 
punishment  j  but  it  certainly  produced  soon  after  very  bene- 
ficial effects  to  the  nation. 

10.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  forces  of  the  con- 
tending powers  of  Europe  were  now  drawn  out  in  the 
following  manner.  England  opposed  France  in  America, 
Asia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attacked  Hanover  on  the 
vrLrraniicuL  VI  s:2Unjyt:,  ixijs  country  tne  King  oi  iTuesia 
undertook  to  protect  j  while  England  promised  him  troops 
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and  mone;^  to  assist  in  the  operations.    Then,  again.  Austria 
had  her  aims  at  the  dominion,  of  Prussia/  and  drtw  the 
elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  designs.     Tn  these  views 
she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Swiden,  and  by  rS! 
who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlement  in  t^e  west  of  Eur?^! 
11.   Ihe  east  was  the  quarter  in  which  success  first 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  British  arms.    The  aS  of  the 
English  seemed  to  gam  the  ascendency  by  the  conduct  of 
rlLr^  ^'  •     ^'^  gentleman  had  at  first  entered  the  coni- 
EL'!75^'"  *  ''T^  capacity;  but  finding  his  talents 
Znwf  ""^  ^  ™'  ^^  ^r^  "P  ^'^  clerkship,  and  joined 
^?hff     l!l?-^P'/'«*  volunteer.    His  courl^e,  which  is 
rlartw^t'Tl"^^^^^  8hew,   soiSn  became 

(?n  S  kI  ^*  ^'^  '''^^^.^^'  expedition,  and  military  skill 
soon  after  became  so  conspicuous  as  to  raise  him  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  army. 

fiv!?;  ^¥  ^^*  advantage  that  was  obtained  from  his  ac- 
Soin  i'll'^'T  ""^  ^^^  '^?""»  of  the  province  of  Areot. 

Snvn.'  whom  the  Enghsh  supported,  was  reinsta  ed  in  the 
government  of  which  he  had  fomeriy'been  deprived. 

Hpnini.^^      '' '  "7  ,i~*"  T#'^\"''^°-  P^"'^"f  ia  tnai;  country 

resenllT  ^T?  *^®  ^^^^^"^  ^'^"^  "^^^^es  of  personal 
resentment  J  and,  levying  a  numerous -army,  laid  siege  to 
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Calcutta-  otie  of  the  principal  British  forts  in  that  part  of 
the  world:  but  which  was  not  in  a  state  of  strength  to 
defend  itself  against  tlie  attack  even  of  barbarians.  The  fort 
was  taken,  having  been  deserted  by  the  commander;  and 
the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  per- 
0118,  were  made  pritoners. 

14   They  expected  the  usual  treatment  of  porisoners  of 

wax,  and  were  toerefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their  defence ; 

ut  they  soon  found  what  meroy  was  to  be  expected  from  a 

savage  conqueror.    They  were  all  crowded  together  into 

narrow  pnson,  called  Uie  Black  Hole,  of  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  and  received  air  only  by  two  small  windows  to 
the  west,  which  by  no  means  afforded  a  sufficient  circula- 
tion.  15.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  shutup  in  this  narrow  place,  in  the  burning 
climate  of  the  east,  and  suffocating  each  other.  Their  first 
efibrts,  upon  perceiving  the  effects  of  their  horrid  confine- 
mont,  were  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  prison ;  but  as 
it  opened  inwards,  they  soon  found  that  impossible.  They 
next  endeavoured  to  excite  the  compassion  or  the  avarice  of 
the  guard,  by  offering  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  liis 
assistance  in  removing  them  into  separate  prisons ;  but  with 
this  he  was  not  able  to  comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep 
and  no  person  dared  to  disturb  him.  16.  They  were  now, 
therefore,  left  to  die  without  hopes  of  relief;  and  the  whole 
prison  was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  contest,  and  despair. 
This  turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a  calm  still 
more  hideous!  their  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  were 
over,  and  an  expiring  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror, 
silence,  and  desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who 
had  entered  alive,  twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these 
the  greatest  part  died  of  putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

17.  The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to 
interrupt  the  prosperous  success  of  the  English  company; 
but  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Clive,  backed  by  the  activity  of  an 
English  fleet  under  admiral  Watson,  stiU  turned  the  scale 
in  their  favour.  Amon^  the  number  of  those  who  felt  the 
power  of  the  English  m  that  part  of  the  world  was  the 
famous  Tullagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  long 
infested  the  Indian  ocean,  and  made  the  princes  on  the 
coast  his  tributaries.  He  maintained  a  large  number  of 
gaileyg,  and  with  these  he  attacked  the  largest  ships,  and 
almost  ever  with  success.    18.  As  the  company  had  been 
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Rrcatly  harrasficd  by  hia  depredations,  they  re8olvc(?  to  gtib- 
duosuchada.jgerous  enemy,  and  attack  him  in  his  own 
tortreas.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  admiral  Watson 
and  colonel  (Jlive  sailed  into  his  harbour  of  Geriah:  and 
though  they  sustained  a  warm  fire  as  they  entered,  yet  thev 
soon  threw  all  hJH  fleet  into  flames,  and  obliged  his  fort  to 
surrender  at  discretion .  The  conquerors  fou nd  there  a  larffe 
quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  efiects  to  a  considerable  value. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

o'  T^r?'^  sent  ont  to  the  relief  of  Minorca  F 

A    wi    .  **  ^f^  *^®  couduct  of  admiral  Byrne  ? 

4.  What  waa  tiio  consequence  f 

6.  What  afterwards  follow,  d  ? 

6.  What  treatment  did  Bvngcxporionc    t 

u  d^^\  waa  U»o  result  of  the  court-mai  lia-  T 

P,  ».  Kolatotho  milliner  of  Byng'soxocu'k     " 
1(1.  In  what  manner  were  the  contendinir  no 
11.  In  what  quarter  did  succcsa  first  attend 
in  io*  J*""  whoso  coudu9t  t 
M'  1*  « *J*!  ^^l^  "'0  fl"*  operations  ? 

^lactSoSattStta      ''""  "'*'*^  P'^""^  "'^"fl"***  *»  t^« 
"'  ''crr^^TadXl^Yonf  *^°  «"^««««  ^^'<'^  ^'^-^<^^  ^o^o^el 


(ft  or  .josed  to  each  other? 
■  iiiituh  arms  f 
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Polham  his  place  and  life  resigns  ; 
^  Clive,  erst  unheard  of  in  the  nation. 
Saves  India,  brightest  star  that  ehln^s 
In  our  commorciai  constellation.— ZJiftrfin, 

1.  (A.D.  1757.)  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  take  roven^ye 
for  the  cruelty  practiced  upon  the  English.  About  the 
begimiingofDecember  he  arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kin<r. 
aom  of  Bengal.  He  met  with  little  oppositioA  either  to  the 
fleet  or  army,  till  they  came  before  Calcutta,  which  seemed 
resolved  to  stand  a  regular  siege.  As  soon  as  the  admiral, 
with  two  ships,  arrived  before  the  town,  he  received  a  furious 
nre  Irom  all  the  batteries,  which  he  soon  returned  with  still 
greater  execution,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  obliged  them 

0  abandon  their  fortiacations.  By  these  means  the  Enc^lish 
took  possession  of  the  two  strongest  aettlements  on  the  bSnks 
ol^the  Ganges}  but  that  of  Geriah  they  demolished  to  the 

2.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Hoogly,  ^  city  of  ffreat 
S^ii w?  /educed,  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  former, 
-n..»  a^i,  liie  viecfoy  of  Bengal's  slurehouses  and  granaries 
were  destroyed.  In  order  to  repair  these  losses,  the  barba- 
rous  prince  assembled  an  army  of  ten-  thousand  horse  and 
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fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  professed  a  firm  resolution  of 
expelling  the  English  from  all  their  settlements  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  3.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his  march, 
colonel  Clive  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  the 
admiral's  ships,  and  advanced  with  his  little  army  to  attack 
these  numerous  forces.  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  three 
columns,  and  though  the  numbers  were  so  disproportionate, 
victory  soon  declared  in  favour  of  the  English. 

4.  The  English,  by  these  victories,  having  placed  a  viceroy 
on  the  throne  (for  the  Mogul  had  long  lost  all  power  in 
India),  they  took  care  to  exact  such  stipulations  in  their 
own  favour  as  would  secure  them  in  possession  of  the 
country  whenever  they  thought  projier  to  resume  their 
authority.  They  were  gratified  in  their  avarice  to  its  ex- 
treinest  wish ;  and  that  wealth  which  they  had  plundered 
from  slaves  in  India,  they  were  resolved  to  employ  in  mak. 
iug  slaves  at  home. 

6.  From  the  conquest  of  tlie  Indians,  colonel  Clive  turned 
to  the  humbling  of  the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  em- 
pire in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  soon  dispossessed  them  of 
all  their  power  and  all  their  settlements. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  when  conquest  shone  upon  us  from 
the  east,  it  was  still  more  Bi)lendid  in  the  western  world. 
But  some  alterations  in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes 
which  had  been  long  wished  for  by  the  nation,  and  were  at 
length  obtained.  The  affairs  of  war  had  hitherto  been 
directed  by  a  ministry  but  ill  supported  by  the  commons, 
because  not  confided  in  by  the  people.  They  seemed  timid 
and  wavering,  and  but  feebly  held  together,  rather  by  their 
fears  than  their  mutual  confidence.  7.  When  any  new 
measure  was  proposed  which  coald  not  receive  their  appro- 
bation, or  any  new  member  was  introduced  into  government 
whom  they  did  not  appoint  ^  they  considered  it  as  an  infringe 
ment  on  their  respective  departments,  and  threw  up  their 
places  with  disgust,  witii  a  view  to  resume  them  with  greater 
lustre.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  crown  was  every  day 
declining,  while  an  aristocracy  filled  up  every  avenue  to  the 
throne,  mtent  only  on  the  emoluments,  not  the  duties,  of 
office. 

8.  This  was  at  that  time  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people,  anr  it  was  too  loud  not  to  reacih  the  throne.  The 
ministrv  that  had  hitherto  hedged  in  the  throne,  were  at 
iength  obliged  to  'Mimit  some  men  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  activity  at  least  would  counterbalance  their 
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timidity  and  irresolution.  At  the  head  of  a  newly  intro- 
duced party  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  William  Pitt,  from 
whose  vigour  the  nation  formed  very  great  expectations,  and 
they  were  not  deceived. 

9.  But  though  the  old  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit 
these  new  members  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal 
penalty  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  them  j  they,  there- 
fore, associated  with  each  other,  and  used  every  art  to  make 
their  new  assistants  obnoxious  to  the  king,  upon  whom  they 
had  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  the  people.  His  former 
ministry  flattered  him  in  all  his  attachments  to  his  Gorman 
dominions,  while  the  new  had  long  clamoured  agaiust  all 
continental  connexions,  as  utterly  incompatible,  with  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  These  two  opinions,  carried  lo  the 
extreme,  might  have  l)een  erroneous  j  but  the  king  was 
naturally  led  to  side  with  those  who  favoured  his  ^wn  senti- 
ments, and  to  reject  those  who  opposed  them. 

10.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  afler  being  a  few  months  in  office, 
was  ordered  to  resign  by  his  majesty's  command  j  and  his 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Legge,  was  displaced  from  bein^  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  But  this  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but 
of  short  contmuance ;  the  whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man, 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  his  defence;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge  being  restored  to  their  former  employments, — the  one 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer,— began  to  act  with  vigour. 

11.  The  consequence  of  the  former  ill-conducted  counsels 
still  seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent 
over  to  manage  the  operations  of  the  war  loudly  accused 
the  timidity  and  delays  of  the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  unite  in  their  own  defence.  The  natives,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  warmly  expostulated  against  the  pride,  avarice, 
and  incapacity  of  those  sent  over  to  command  them.  12. 
General  Shirley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme 
command  there,  had  been  for  some  time  recalled,  and  re- 
placed by  lord  Loudon  j  and  this  nobleman  also  soon  afler 
returning  to  England,  three  several  commanders  were  put  at 
the  head  of  separate  operations.  General  Amherst  com 
manded  that  designed  against  the  island  of  Cajpe-Breton  j 
the  other  was  consigned  to  general  Abercrorabie,  against 
C'rown  Point  and  Ticonderogaj  and  the  third,  still  more  to 
the  southward  against  Fort  du  Quesne,   commanded  by 

1 ! J! _«1    TpA'.lvna 

13.  Cape-Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Frenon 
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during  the  preceding  war^  had  been  returned  at  the  treaty  of 
Aix-laChapelle.  It  was  not  till  the  English  had  been  put 
in  possession  of  that  island  that  they  began  to  perceive  its 
advantageous  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its  harbour 
for  annoying  the  British  trade  with  impunity.  It  was  also 
a  convenient  port  for  carrying  on  their  fishery,  a  branch  of 
commerce  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  that  nation.  The  wrest- 
mg  it,  therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
was  a  measure  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  14. 
The  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  was  still 
better  fortified  by  the  nature  of  its  situation.  The  garrison 
also  was  numerous,  the  commander  vigilant,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  oppose  a  landing.  An  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  little  pleasure  in  abridg- 
ment j  be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  English  surmounted 
every  obstacle  with  great  intrepidity.  Their  former  timidity 
and  irresolution  seemed  to  vanish,  their  natural  courage  and 
confidence  returned,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion. The  fortifications  were  soon  alter  demolished,  and 
thus  rendered  unfited  for  future  protection. 


Questions  for  Examination 

o  3^5lt*  ^^'i®'  flnccesBes  attended  Colonel  Clire  f 

7'  wtVi'**  victory  did  he  obtain  over  the  viceroy  of  Beoffal? 

4.  What  was  the  consequence  of  these  victories? 

6.  How  did  colonel  Clive  treat  the  French? 

f '  ^tJ^**  ^**  ***®  condact  of  the  ministry  f 

8.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  newly  introduced  party  f 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  old  mhiistry  ? 

ift  wh«7?«^L'®'"i'?i?  was  the  king  fevourable  to  his  formerininiaters? 
io  S?**  followed  the  resignation  of  thenew  ministers  t       "**™°«'" 
T5'  wu    K^neralfl  commanded  the  American  operations? 
if  ^i^^^S^  Cape  Breton  considered  an  advantageous  situation? 
14.  Relate  the  particulars  ofthe  capture  of  Louisbourg?     ^  "  * 

SECTION  XI. 

Hte  country's  riory  fired  him  as  he  died ; 
Her  love  stUleounded  in  his  fblt'ring  breath. 
"  O  bless  her  arms !"  the  falling  conqueror  orf  ed : 
Heav'n  heard,  and  victory  adorn'd  his  'leath. 

£leg]/  on  the  death  of  Wolfe.— 

1.  (A.D.  1758.)  The  expedition  of  Fort  du  Quesne  was 
equally  successful,  but  that  against  Crown  Point  was  once 
more  defeated.    This  was  now  the  second  time  that  the 

HininrliaVt   annmrr  "VtaA   n^^■r^•r^^.^t■r•A  i^  _^_-i. x_    '  —  x-    x1 i  'i     .  ^M 

Wilds  by  which  nature  had  secured  the  French  possessions 
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in  that  part  of  the  world.  Braddock  fell  in  the  attempt, 
a  martyr  to  hie  impetuosity :  too  much  caution  was  equally 
injurious  to  his  successor.  Abercrombie  spent  much  time 
in  marching  to  the  place  of  action,  and  the  enemy  were 
thus  perfectly  prepared  to  give  him  a  severe  reception.  2. 
As  he  approached  Ticonderoga,  he  found  them  deeply  in- 
trenched at  the  foot  of  the  fortj  and  still  farther  secured  by 
fallen  trees  with  their  branches  pointing  against  him. 
These  difficulties  the  English  ardour  attempted  to  surmount; 
but  as  the  enemy,  being  secure  themselves,  took  aim  at 
leisure,  a  terrible  carnage  of  the  assailants  ensued  ;  and  the 
gereral,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat. 
3.  The  English  army,  however,  was  still  superior,  and  it 
was  supposed,  that  when  the  artillery  were  arrived,  some^ 
thing  more  successful  might  be  performed;  but  the  general 
felt  too  sensibly  the  terrors  of  the  late  defeat,  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  triumphant  enemy.  He  therefore 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  returned  to  his  camp  at  Lake 
George,  from  whence  he  b'vl  taken  his  departure. 

4.  But  though,  in  this  respect,  the  English  arms  were 
unsuccessful,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  campaign  was  greatly 
in  their  favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  sf  ^  io 
remove  from  their  colonies  the  terror  of  the  incurdi  ,  of 
the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted  that  correspondence  which 
ran  along  a  chain  of  forts,  with  which  the  French  had  envi- 
roned the  English  settlements  in  America.  This,  therefore, 
promised  a  fortunate  campaign  the  next  year,  and  vigorous 
measures  were  taken  to  ensure  success. 

6.  Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  the 
ministry,  sensible  that  a  single  effort  yjarried  on  in  such  an 
extensive  country  could  never  reduce  the  enemy,  were  re- 
solved to  attack  them  in  several  parts  of  the  empire  at  once. 
Preparations  were  also  made,  and  expeditions  driven  for- 
ward against  three  different  parts  of  North  America  at  the 
same  time.  6.  General  Amheret,  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  attack  Crown 
Point,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  English 
army :  General  Wolfe  was  at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  undertaJte  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  in  America ;  while  ge- 
neral Prideaux  and  sir  William  Johnson  were  to  attempt  a 
French  fort  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara. 

7.  The  last-named  expedition  was  the  first  that  succeed- 
ed.   The  fort  of  Niagara  was  a  place  of  great  importance^ 
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and  served  to  command  all  the  communications  between  the 
northern  and  the  western  French  settlements.  The  siege  was 
begun  with  vigour,  and  promised  an  emy  conquest  j  but 
general  Prideaux  was  killed  in  the  trenchea  by  the  bursting 
of  a  mortar,  so  that  the  whole  command  of  the  expedition 
devolved  upon  general  Johnson,  who  omitted  nothing  to 
push  forward  the  vigorous  operations  of  his  predecessor,  to 
which  also  he  added  his  own  popularity  with  the  soldiers 
under  him.  8.  A  body  of  French  troops,  who  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  of  this  fort  attempted  to  relieve  itj 
but  Johnson  attacked  them  with  intrepidity  and  success ;  for 
in  less  than  an  hour  their  whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout. 
The  garrison,  soon  after  perceiving  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
trymen, surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  success  of  general 
Amherst  was  less  splendid,  though  not  less  serviceable: 
upon  arriving  at  the  destined  place,  he  found  the  forts,  both 
of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,   deserted  and  destroyed. 

9.  (A.D.  1759.)  There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one 
grand  and  decisive  blow  to  put  all  North  America  into  the 
possession  of  the  English;  and  this  was  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec, the  capital  of  Canada,  a  city  handsomely  built,  popu- 
lo-  5,  and  flourishing.  Admiral  Saunders  was  appointed  to 
command  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  j  the  siege  by 
land  was  committed  to  the  conduct  of  general  Wolfe,  of 
whom  the  nation  had  great  expectations.  This  young  sol- 
dier, who  was  not  thirty-five,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
many  former  occasions,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
bo  urg,  a  part  of  the  success  of  which  was  justly  ascribed  to 
him,  who,  without  being  indebted  to  family  or  connexions, 
had  raised  himself  by  merit  to  his  present  command. 

10.  The  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitherto 
carriexl  on  with  extreme  barbarity,  and  retaliating  murders 
were  continued  without  any  one's  knowing  who  first  began. 
Wolfe  however,  disdaining  to  imitate  an  example  that  had 
been  set  him  even  by  some  of  his  associate  oflficers,  carried 
on  the  war  with  all  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  it  admits 
of.  11.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  siege  of  this  city,  which  could  at  best  only  give  amuse- 
ment to  a  few;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  we 
consider  the  situation  of  a  town  on  the  side  of  a  great  river, 
the  fortifications  with  which  it  was  secured,  the  natural 
Ltrength  of  the  country,  the  great  number  of  vessels  and 
floating  batteries  the  enemy  h^  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  river,  the  uumervug  bodica  of  cftvages  coatiuaaily  hover- 
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mg  round  the  Enghsh  army,  we  must  own  there  was  such  a 
combination  of  difficulties  as  might  discourage  and  iSplex 
the    most    resolute    commander.    The    g^eral    Eimself 
seemed  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertone 
After  stating,  in  a  letter  to  the  ministers,  the  dangers  that  pre 
sent^,    'I  Know'"  said  he,  "  Aat  the  Sfairs  of  great  Brita'n 
If^'Z  Af  f  "f  J^g^'ous  measures.    But  then  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  wh^ 
there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event.    At  present  thl 
.fficult^es  are  so  various,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  h?w  to  deter 
imne.      13.  The  only  prospect  of  attempting  the  town  with 
success  was  by  landing  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night  bdow 
the  town,  who  were  to  clamber  up  the'^banks  of  the  ^-e^ 
and  take  possession  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city 
lhi8  attempt,  however,  appeared  peculiarly  discouraging. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  sVelving,  the  bank  abov^ 
lined  with  sentinels,  the  landing-place  so  narrow  as  to  be 
easily  missed  m  the  dark,  and  tlie  steepness  of  the  ground 
such  as  hardly  to  be  surmounted  in  the  aay-time.    All  these 
difficulties,   however    were  surmounted  by  the  conduct  of 
the  genera  ,  and  the  bravery  uf  the  men.     U.  Colonel  How 
with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  aGcended  the 
woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  md  activity,  and 
dislodged  a  small  body  of  troops  that^fended  a  narrow 
pathway  up  to  the  bank :  thus,  a  few  mounting,  the  general 

tZn^^  'Jf  ",?  'V'^'*^""  ^  *^^y  ^'^i^^^-    Monsieur  de 
itf^^"^   \^  ^T^^  commander,  was  no  sooner  apprized 

hat  tne  Endish  had  gained  these  heights,  which  he  had 
confidenUy  dfeemed  inaccessible,  than  he  resolved  to  hazard 
a  battle,  and  a  spirited  encounter  quickly  began.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  furious  engagements  during  the  war.  15. 
Ihe  French  general  was  slain ;   the  second  in  conimand 

hared  the  same  fate.  General  Wolfe  was  standing  on  the 
right,  where  the  attack  was  most  warm  :  as  he  stood  con- 
spicuous m  the  front  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  ene- 
niy  8  marksmen,  and-  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which, 
liowever,  did  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Having 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving 
orders  without  the  least  emotion,  and  advanced  at  the  heal 
ot  the  grenadiers,  with  tlieir  bayonets  fixed  j  but  a  second 
ball,  more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast ;  so  that,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed,  he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  that  was  next 
mm.    16.  Now  struggling  in  the  ponies  of  death,  and  iust 
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jefin^^ 


Death  of  General  Woire. 

expiring,  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  They  run ! "  Upon  which 
he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive,  and,  asking  who  ran,  was 
informed  the  French.  Expressing  his  wonder  tJiat  they  ran 
BO  soon,  and  unable  to  gaze  any  longer,  he  sank  in  the  sol- 
dier's breast,  aud  his  last  words  were,  "I  die  happy!" 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  English  that  day  was  greater  than 
the  conquest  of  Canada  was  advantageous.  But  it  is  the 
lot  of  mankind  only  to  know  true  merit  on  that  dreadful 
occasion  when  they  are  going  to  lose  it. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  sneooss  against  Fort  da  Qnesne  f 

2.  What  difficulties  had  AoQroromhie  to  encounter  f 

3.  To  what  place  did  he  withdraw  his  troops? 

4.  What  was  the  general  success  of  the  campaign? 

5.  What  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  the  loUowlng  year? 

6.  By  whom  were  the  different  expeditions  commanded  r 

7.  8.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  expedition  which  first  succeeded  i 
9.  What  was  the  next  decisive  blow  t 

To  whom  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  expedition  againet 
Quebec? 

10.  In  what  manner  did  Wolfe  carry  on  the  war? 

11.  What  was  the  situation  and  strength  of  Quebec  ? 

12.  What  wa«  the  opinion  of  the  general? 

13.  14.  Belate  tfc:'  j-%rtlculars  and  ruccgss  of  tbv  siege? 

*v.  xis  rriiav  sua:    --„  .    -.xszt:  \j:~izx:iJii    tt  vi;"  rr"tiii^»--. 

16.  Belate  his  he^ '     conduct  in  the  agonies  of  iKv^i^  I 
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Froehlaureb  graced  the  victd*  s  brow 
.  On  Minden'8  irory  plains ; 
1  thoso  la 
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But  what  avail  aiosolaurete  now?— 
imaginary  gains  !—^no». 

1.  (A.D.  1759.  The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  rrm 
sequence  of  this  victory,  and  with  it  soon  afler  the  tSal 
ce^on  of  all  Canada.  The  French,  indeed,  the  follo^ni 
season,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  retake  the  c  tv  •  buT  hf 

aXtXf  ^r^r^^""^  ^"^  ic^'pp^a'rateo'f 
were  fiili  k''  ?""  <^?/»'«and  of  Lord  ColviUe,  thej 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  2.  The  whole 
province  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  S 

caltlte  a'if^^tT^'"^  ^^^  "^^^8^^  '^'  French  a?4  to 
emn  S  'L  If  *  ^^  ''°^®  remained  annexed  to  the  British 
Xa\  ^^  i^'^'?  conquests,  about  the.  same  time,  was 
aj^ded  die  reduction  of  the  island  of  GuadaW  under 
commodore  More  and  General  Hopson:  an  acSition  of 
great  importar^ce,  but  which  was  reLrei  at  trsucceeding 

3.  These  successes  in  India  and  America  were  creaf 
though  achieved  by  no  very  extensive  efforts  On  thf con- 
trary the  efforts  the  English  made  ia  Europe  and  tT« 
operations  of  their  great  ally^  the  king  7p^^sia  were 
astonishing,  yet  produced  no  sfgnal  advantages  ' 

.4.  England  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  from  th,. 
nZl7  ^.^.f  ^  «PPr«^^  ^^^  rest  of  Ep^f  yet,  from  her 
natural  military  ardour,  she  seemed  desirouVof  sharingTho^e 
dangers  of  which  she  was  only  a  spectator.  S  pasS 
for  sharing  m  a  continental  wa/  was  not  less  plea  in|  to  he 
king  of  England,  from  his  native  attachment,  than  from  a 

«ooTHf/T"^'  "P"°  the  plunderers  of  his  cou'ntr^  5  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  known  that  prince  Ferdinand  h^A 
pii^^  himself  at  the  head  of  the  HanoveriL  a^m^to  aSst  ^^ 
king  of  Prussia,   his  Britannic  majesty,   in  a  speech  to 

&tvTad';''''^^1  ''^"'^  late'suc^'esses  ^f  Kly  n 
wonmf  given  a  happy  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it 

Thl  in."'"'?^'^  i^ri"^P^?^-  T^^  commons'concurred 
4  opnf  rS-^''  ^""i  y^"'*"^  S'^^^^  «"PP"es  both  for  the 
;»  P?        u  ^'"^  ""^  ^""'^^^  ^'^d  ^«r  enabling  the  army 

j^^med  in  Hanover  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunction  wUh 

fw.«on  *"        •• . -ri-s  luxjuvy  over  into  vjermany,  the  nation 

t&on  ^fK'*"'^'  ^"'^^^^  ^"^  it  was  soon  consS. 
that  men  would  be  a  more  grateful  supply.    Mr.  Pitt,  who 
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had  at  first  come  into  popularity  and  power  hy  opposing 
such  measures,  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  enter  intf)  tnem, 
with  even  greater  ardour  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  7. 
The  hopes  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  by  vigorous 
measures,  the  connections  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  co- 
operate, and  perhaps  the  pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  the 
lung,  altogether  incited  him  eagerly  to  push  forward  a  con- 
tinental war.  However  he  only  conspirei  with  the  general 
inclinations  of  the  people  at  this  time,  who,  assured  by  the 
noble  efforts  of  their  only  ally,  were  unwilling  to  see  him 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  united  ambition  of  his  enemies. 

8.  In  order  to  indulge  the  general  inclination  of  assisting 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first 
sent  into  Germany,  with  a  small  body  of  British  forces,  to 
join  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  activity  against  the  Fteuch 
began  to  be  crowned  with  success.    After  some  small  suc- 
cesses gained  by  the  allied  army  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  dying,  the  command  devolved  upon  lord  George 
Sackville,  who  was  at  that  time  a  favourite  with  the  British 
army.    9.  However,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  him 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  which  soon  had  an  occasion  of 
being  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Minden^  which  was  fought 
soon  after.     The  cause  of  this  secret  disgust  on  both  sides 
is  not  clearly  known ;  it  is  thought  that  the  extensive  genius 
and  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  English  general  were  by  uo 
means  agreeable  to  his  superior  in  command,  who  hoped  to 
reap  some  pecuniary  advantages  the  other  was  unwilling  to 
permit.     10.  Be  this  as  it  will,  both  armies  advancing  near 
the  town  of  Minden,  the  French  began  the  attack  wrJi  great 
vigour,  and  a  general  engagement  of  the  infantry  ensued. 
Lord  George  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
horse,  was  stationed  at  sor.ae  distance  on  the  right  of  the  in- 
fantry, from  which  they  were  divided  by  a  scanty  wood  that 
bordered  on  a  heath.    The  French  infantry  giving  ground, 
the  prince  thought  that  this  would  be  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  pour  down  the  horse  among  them,  and  accordingly 
sent  lord  George  orders  to  come  on.     11.  These  orders 
were  but  ill-observed ;  and  whether  they  were  unintelligible 
or  contradictory,  still  remains  a  point  for  posterity  to  debate 
upon.    It  is  certain  that  lord  George  shortly  afte    was  re- 
called, tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  declared 
incapable  of  serving  in  any  military  command  for  the  future. 
1^.  J.no  uuum^',    uuwcvci,  wcic  xcpu-icui*  iii  »»»   v..ci  — 
tacks  with  considerable  loss,  and,  at  length,  giving  way,  were 
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pursued  to  the  very  ramparts  of  Minden.  The  victory  was 
splendid,  but  laurels  were  the  only  advantage  reaptd  from 
the  field  of  battle.  e        *~ 

13.  After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified 
m  England,  it  was  supposed  that  one  reintbrcenient  more  of 
British  troops  would  terminate  the  war  in  favour  of  the  allies, 
and  a  reinforcement  was  quickly  sent.  The  British  army 
m  Germany,  now,  therefore,  amounted  to  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men^  and  the  whole  nation  was  flushed  with  the  hopes 
of  immediate  conquest.  But  these  hopes  soon  vanished,  in 
finding  victory  and  defeat  successively  following  each  other. 
The  allies  were  worsted  at  Corbac,  but  retrieved  their  ho- 
nour at  Exdorf.  A  victory  at  Warbourgh  followed  shortly 
after,  and  another  at  Zironburg  j  but  then  they  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Compen,  after  which  both  sides  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  14.  The  successes  thus  on  either  side  might  be 
considered  as  a  compact,  by  which  both  engaged  to  lose 
much  and  gain  little  j  for  no  advantage  whatever  followed 
from  victory.  The  English  at  length  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  found  that  they  were  waging 
unequal  war,  and  loading  themselves  with  taxes,  for  con- 
quests that  they  could  neither  preserve  nor  enjoy. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  2jWhat  oonaequence  followed  this  victory  r 

f  •  ^*5  paaaion  o;)erated  for  sharing  in  a  continental  war  f 

°'  What  observation  did  hiamajestymalte  to  the  commons?  and  how 

did  they  concur  in  his  fieutimentsP  • 

6,  7.  What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct;  and  what  were  the  general  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  P 
o*  ^?*J  English  commander  was  first  sent  to  Germany? 
».  What  caused  the  misunderstanding  which  tools  place  between  the 

commanders?  «»«--• 

?2'  wu^"''  "^i^  '°'^  ^-  Sackvllle  act  at  the  battle  of  Minden  ? 

12.  What  was  the  success  of  it? 

13.  What  followed  these  victories  ? 

14.  In  what  light  might  the  events  of  this  war  be  considered  ? 


SECTION  xni. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  ere  gave. 

Await  alike  th' Inevitable  hour : 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.— Gray. 

1.  (A.D.  1759.)    It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  efforts  of 

England  at  this  time  over  (wprv  nart  nf  fho  ninKo    iiroro 

amazing,  and  the  expense  of  her  operations  greater  than  had 

.  ever  been  disbursed  by  any  nation  before.      The  king  of 
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Prueaia  received  a  subsidy  j  a  large  body  of  her  forces  com- 
manded the  extenaivo  peniouula  of  India :  another  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  confirmed  their  conquests  in  North 
America;  there  -  .  y  thousand  meu  employed  in 
Germany,  ar  '  iier  bodies  dispersed  in  different 

garrisons  in  -va/ioiij  parts  of  tlie  world  j  but  all  thee?  were 
nothing  to  iJi'  force  maintained  at  se^  which  carried  com- 
mand wheiever  it  came,  and  had  totally  aanihiJated  the 
French  pow«  r  on  that  element.  2.  The  courage  and  con- 
duct of  tUe  English  admirals  ha^l  HP'-nassed  whatever  had 
been  read  in  history;  neitl  .  oupeiioi  for"-  nor  number, 
nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could  intimidate  1  hem. 
Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  equal 
nuinuer  of  French  ships,  on  the  coast  of  Breta^nc,  in  Qui- 
ber<;t'  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  during  the  darkneaa 
of  night,  and,  what  a  seaman  fears  more,  upon  a  rocky  shore. 

3.  Such  was  the  glorious  figure  the  British  nation  apj^ar- 
ed  in  to  all  the  world  at  this  time.  But  while  their  arms 
proripered  in  every  efibrt  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
nation,  an  event  happened  which  for  a  time  obscured  tlie 
splendour  of  her  victories.  On  the  twenty-fuurth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  king,  without  having  complained  of  any  previous 
disorder,  was  found  by  his  domestics  expiring  in  h  s  v.^am- 
ber.  4.  He  had  arisen  at  his  usual  hour,  and  observed  to 
his  attenda.its,  that,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  would  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden  of  Kensingtonj  where  he  then  resided. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  wa.s 
heard  to  fall  down  upon  the  floor.  The  n  ^e  of  this  bring 
iug  his  attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifled  him  into  bed, 
where  he  desired,  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princess  Ame- 
lia might  be  86'  '  for ;  but,  befc  i  she  could  reach  tha  apart- 
ment, he  expirt  Al.  attemp.  ./as  mai  ;  to  bleed  him,  but 
without  effect ;  and  afterwards  the  surgeons,  upon  opening 
him,  discovered  that  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was 
ruptured,  and  thi*u  a  great  quan'  .-y  of  bloo  was  discharged 
through  the  aperture. 

5.  (Oct.  25,  1760.)     Geoege  t>o  second  died  in  the  ef 
venty-seventh  year  of  his  a ^re,  an J  thirty-third  of  his  reigi, 
lamented  by  his  subjects,       1  ''-    he  midst  of  victoiy.    H 
any  monarch  was  happy  in    ae       uliar  mode  <     his  deatli 
and  the  precise  time  of  its  =.  riv\*i,  it  was  he.       >■  The  nih 
versal  enthusiasm  for  conquest  was  now  begin  if   q;  to  sub- 
side, and  sober  reascn  to  take  her  turn  in  the  aduiuiietration 
of  ajffairs.    The,  factions  which  had  been  nursing  during  his 
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long  reign  had  not  yet  come  to  maturity  j  but  threatened, 
with  all  their  viruJ  nee,  to  afflict  his  successor.  He  was 
himself  of  no  shining  abilities ;  and  while  he  was  permitted 

^^?rf  ^^®^^*  *"^  German  dominionfl,  he  intrusted  the 
nare  of  Great  Britain  to  his  ministers  at  home.  However, 
as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  merits  or 
detects,  let  up  state  his  character,  as  dtTivered  by  two  wri- 
ters  of  opposite  opinions : 

7.  "On  whatever  side."  says  his  panegyrist,  "we  look 
upon  his  character,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and 
unsuppccted  praise.  None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
of  Lugland  lived  to  so  great  an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  feli- 
city. His  subjects  were  still  improving  under  him  in  com- 
merce and  arts ;  and  his  own  economy  set  a  prudent  example 
to  the  nation,  which,  however,  they  did  not  follow.  He 
was  lu  temper  sudden  and  violen'  out  this,  though  it  influ- 
enced his  conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  which 
wiis  generally  guided  by  reason.  8.  He  was  plain  and 
direct  in  his  inteations,  true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour 
and  protection  of  his  servants,  not  parting  even  with  his 
ministers  till  compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  In 
el;  rt,  through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  appeared  rather  to 
live  lor  the  cultivation  of  useful  virtues  than  splendid  onesj 
and  -Htisfic'  w  th  being  good,  left  others  their  uneuvied 
greatucss." 

9.  Sh  )  is  the  picture  given  by  his  friends,  but  there 
are  of  wh^  reverse  the  medal.  "  As  to  the  extent  of 
nis  1  iersta  ig,  <  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  rather 
wish  for  opp.  iiities  c  praise  than  undertake  the  task 
ourselves.  His  pu  character  was  marked  with  a  predi- 
lection 'or, his  native  country,  and  to  that  he  sacrificed  all 
oth  r  considerations.  10.  He  was  not  only  unlearned  him- 
self; but  he  despised  learning  in  others :  and  thovgh  genius 
migbl  have  flourisled  in  his  rt,,  i,  yet  he  neither  pron  i 
it  by  his  influence  nor  example  His  frugality  bordered 
upon  avarice  J  and  he  hoarded  n  or  his  subjects,  but  hini- 
seh.'' 

Which  of  these  two  c^  micters  is  true,  or  whether  they 
may  not  iu  part  be  both  so,  I  i  "'  "        " 

it  his  favourers  are  numerous,  m 


lict  posterity,  therefc  c,  decide  the  contest. 


will  10.  pretend       decide, 
e  they  who  op^  )8e  him. 
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QueiHaru  for  Examination. 

1.  What  MtOQlshing  ellbrta  did  Britain  mnke  to  oarrjr  on  I3»e  war? 

a  wi]"  *  r  ™^«'  ^"  the  courage  of  tlie  f^lish  admiraitt  ahown  r 

A  -^r*?  toportant  event  obacured  the  lustre  of  these  Tiotorlwr 

f.  What  oiroomitances  preceded  the  kinff 'i  death  F 

K   I^<^  ^M  the  oauw  of  his  death  r 

o.  What  was  his  aire  nnd  how  long  did  he  reign  r 

n  d^Sl'""'  "*®  ■"    ^^*^^  <*'  t**®  country  at  that  timef 

o'  ?ft  *i?K  *   ***^  character  of  the  king  as  given  bj  his  friends  f 

»»  10.  What  as  given  by  his  enemies  f 
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Benedict  Xm 1724 

ClementXII 1733 

Benedict  XIV 1740 

ClementXIU 1768 

Smperora  qf  Oermany, 

Charles  VL 1711 

Charles  VII .,  1740 

Francis  Stephen 1746 


JBrnverors  and  JEmpreises  of 

Peter  II 1727 

Anne 1780 

John 1740 

Elizabeth 1741 

Xing  qf  France. 
LooisXV.... 1716 

]^ng»  qf  Spain. 

PMHn  V  (restored) «  1724 

Ferdinand  VI 1746 


Emperor  a  qf  the  Turks. 

A.  D. 

Achmot  m 1708 

Mahomet  V 1730 

Osman  n 1754 

Mnstaphalll 1767 


Kings  qf  Portugal. 

JohnV 1707 

Joseph 1760 

Kings  qf  Denmark. 


Frederick  rv 1699 

Christian  VI '....  1730 

Frederick  V v 1746 


Kings  qf  Sweden. 

Frederick 172O 

Adolphns 1750 

Kings  of  Prussia. 

Prederick  IT 1713 

FraderiokUI 1740 
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Al^'ilJZrroM.®VL'i^^*''»"=  ^<*™«'«»  W*^"^®?  General  Wolfe; 
li  ,r»tlo  lord  WA^n^ii  V"**"*^,'.  ^^'l*^"'  ^-  'o"^  'Jyde  »««*  Cornbury 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

GEORGE  ni 

Bom  1788.    Died  1820.    Began  to  reign  1760.    Reigned  59  years. 

SECTION  I. 

Hail,  monarch !  born  the  pledge  of  happier  davs 

Given  to  the  world  to  spread  reUgion's  sway. 

And  pour  o'er  many  a  land  the  mental  day.-j|f»c*fe, 

1.  (October  25  1760.)  Though  the  health  of  George  H. 
htt.  beeD  long  declining,  his  death  wa8  totally  unexpected, 
aud  the  ministry,  being  unprepared  for  such  an  event,  felt 
not  a  little  embarrassed  when  they  first  waited  on  tlieir  new 
sovereign.  George  III.  who  succeeded,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  and  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe- 
Uotha.    In  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  his 

«.T*®A®°*'°'""*'^°i^"*  f^^^^  *o  Hterary  exertion  dnrine  the  reiirn  of 

hZ^d^^^^'  ft'»  continued  to  be  patronised  by  their  former  ffinds 
Sarin  J*  hiTnif  o  **  ^""'"^^y  neglected     Frederick;  prince  if  Wales' 
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father  who  died  without  ascending  the  throne,  his  education 
haxi  devolved  upon  his  mother,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  privacy.  She  had  unfortunately  quarrelled 
with  the  late  king,  and  the  prince,  though  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  had  Deen  consequently  such  a  stranger  to  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  that  he  was  unacquainted  even  with 
the  persons  of  the  ministers.  2.  His  first  address  to  the 
council  was  gracious  and  conciliatory :  the  only  remarkable 
occurrence  that  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  new  reign 
was  the  elevation  of  the  earl  of  Bute  to  the  ofl&ce  of  privy 
councillor.  3.  The  parliament  was  assembled  in  November 
and  the  king's  first  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  the  annual  sum  of 
800,0002  and  liberal  supplies  were  voted  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged.  The 
king,  in  return  for  this  instance  of  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
people  assented  to  a  bill  for  further  securing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges,  by  providing  that  their  oflBces  should 
not  be  vacated  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

4.  (A.D.  1761.)  The  act  of  settlement  prohibiting  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  from  intermarrying  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, his  majesty  was  precluded  from  seeking  a  consort  in 
the  great  families  of  Europe  j  he  therefore  selected  as  his  bride 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  a  small 
principality  in  the  north  of  Germany :  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  ana  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

5.  The  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
and  success  under  the  au8i)ices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  to  be 
supported  with  unabated  vigour  j  prince  Ferdinand,  at  the 
head  of  the  allies,  pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Germany; 
and  Belleisle  was  captured  by  a  British  force  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Keppell  and  general  Hodgson.  The 
French  court,  terrified  at  these  losses,  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  obtain  peace  j  but  haVing  failed  in  this,  a  successful 
application  for  assistance  was  made  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  a  secret  treaty  called  the  Family  Compact,  was  made 
between  the  two  powers.  6.  This  transaction,  though  care- 
fully concealed,  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
he  warned  his  colleagues  of  the  insidious  designs  of  Spain, 
and  urged  them  to  send  out  a  fleet  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
floia,  or  strike  some  other  decisive  blow  before  the  hostile- 
projects  of  that  court  were  ripe  for  execution.    This  proposal 
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tbev  wJre  nif  '^''^'^  ^^-^^^  ^*^^*'  "^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cabinet: 
Ihll  .T?r  ^  ^n^Poasession  of  all  the  information  whicl^ 
their  colleague  had  obtained,  and  they  were  besides  ielloua 
of  the  mfluence  wh  ch  Mr.  Pitt's  superior  popular  yc^^^ 

l^tZT\:T  ^'^f  ^r^J^^M  ^nd  Afr.^Pitt  ir^med  aTd; 
resigned.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude,  however,  for  his  eminent 
public  services,  a  pension  of  30oW.  a  yea^  was  settled  on 
Chatham.  "'"'   ^""^  ^"'  '''^'  ^^«  ^''^''^  l>^r<^"e«8 

attribuff^  r^^^rement  of  this  popular  minister  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  secret  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute    who 

u^PTw^  *"  ^T'  ^^'^^"^^  ^^"^P^^t^  ascendeLy  over  t  e 
mind  of  his  royal  master.     The  suspicion  created  Jeneral 
displeasure  among  the  people ;  on  the  lord  mayXday^  when 
1^  majesty  and  suite  proceeded  to  dine  in  thlcity,  Uie  king 
and  qiieen  were  rece  ved  with  coldness  and  silenc^e     he  ear^ 
t^^^S^^Z^^'  ^^^^r.  Pitt  was  welcomed  wfti! 
8.  In  a  few  months  the  wisdom  of  Mr   Pitt's  «nt,v,Vo 
ions  was  fully  established;   the  hosTilfde|ns  oT  fe" 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  when  the  B?i??sh  amC 
sador  remonstrated,  he  received  nothing  but  evasive  answers 
ifuT^'^'f^  "^  ^l^  ^''  ^^«»^"ds.     He  was  inTonsequenc^ 

V  Tf&mf  ^^«°»""^';^'^^  from  the  throne.     An  annu^ 
y  of  100,000/  was  settled  on  her  for  life,  together  with 

to^^^T  ""i  ^^"^'''"*^  ^^^"^^^  (afterwards'  exchanged  for 
Buckingham  house),  and  the  lodge  and  lands  of  Richmond 

been*inti?\-n  n^"-^  No  change  of  importance  had  hitherto 
earlcfl^l  .  ',!  ^^l^'^*^*; /^ept  the  appointment  of  the 
earl  of  Bute  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  but  a  more 
.mportant  alteration  had  Ion*  been  meditated,'one  tha    in! 

of  Entland'^'V'""^-!'^'  '^'^^^^^^^  i»  the  domestic  policy 
wint  f        1    ?'"f  ^^"^  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 

dmliv  V'nnfi"?'?t^^''"  ""^  '>^.P^^"^  ^«'^"'«  ^^^  been  prin-  . 
e?ert  on«  tw'^  ^"^  f"'^  ''^  the  great  families,  by  whose 
throng  Th^l'  ""^  sovereigns  h.J  been  placed  upon  the 
mrone.  Their  power  had  been  considerably  strfin£5iPn«d 
.yine  suppression  of  the  two  rebellions  in  1715  anS' 1746, 
and  the  two  former  kings,  more  attached  to  their  German 
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dominions  than  to  their  British  kingdoms,  surrendered  the 
government  of  these  countries  to  their  ministers  withoi\t 
reluctance.  The  new  sovereign  of  Britain  was  entirely 
free  from  German  predilections ;  in  the  court  of  his  mother 
he  had  been  taught  to  dislike  the  politics  of  his  grandfather, 
and  he  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread  dangers  froni  the 
change,  for  the  claims  of  the  young  pretender  had  lon^  since 
sunk  into  total  insignificance.  Unfortunately,  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  to  whom  the  management  ofsuch  an  important  change 
was  confided,  did  not  possess  abilities  equal  to  the  task. 
His  domestic  virtues,  his  refined  taste^  and  generous  liberality 
had  made  him  deservedly  beloved  in  private  life ;  but  his 
reserved  habits,  his  coldness  of  manner,  and  his  total  igno- 
rance of  state  affairs,  made  his  public  career  odious  to  the 
people,  painful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  the  popularity  of 
his  sovereign. 

11.  It  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelham  family, 
which  had  so  long  been  at  the  head  o^  afl'airs ;  the  duke  ot 
Newcastle  was  made  so  uneasy  in  his  situation,  that  he 
resigned  his  post  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  earl  of  Bute ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers 
imitated  the  duke's  example ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Devon 
shire,  whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Hanoverian  succes 
sion  had  been  rewarded  by  the  place  of  lord  chamberlain, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  situation.  A  furious  paper- 
war  ensued,  and  party  spirit,  which  had  slept  during  the 
triumphant  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  revived,  and 
raged  with  unparalleled  fury.  National  prejudices  contri- 
buted to  fan  the  flame ;  the  oarl  of  Bute  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  the  old  jealousy  between  the  natives  of  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  country  was  made  a  tbnnidable 
engine  of  party  hostility. 

12.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  sue 
cess  by  the  new  administration.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  detach  the  Portuguese  (rem 
their  alliance  with  England,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the 
country ;  but  an  English  body  of  auxiliaries  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Portugal,  and  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders was  soon  checked.  At  first,  indeed,  the  bigoted 
Portuguese  refused  to  unite  cordially  with  their  heretical 
allies  J  but  when  count  de  la  Lippe  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  their  armies,  he  entered  cordially  into  the  views 
of  the  English  general,  and  the  Spaniards  were  deieaieU  ■  «««^«'  w«i  i 
in  two  decisive  engagements.    Spain  suffered  still  more  ■    oy  a  genera 
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severely  m  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  Havana,  with 
plunder  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling,  wa^taken 
li,  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke:  the  citv 
of  Manilla  surrendered  to  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cor- 
nish;  It  was  ransomed  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  one  million, 
but  the  bpaniards  violated  their  engagements,  and  the  ran- 
som was  never  paid.  Two  valuable  treasure-ships,  con- 
taming  property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling, 
were  about  the  same  time  captured  by  British  cruisers. 
(August  IJ,  1762.)  While  the  waggons  that  conveyed  the 
treasure  taken  from  the  Spanish  vessels  to  the  Tower  were 
passing  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  cannon  in  the  park  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  this  coincidence 
not  a  little  increased  the  public  joy  at  this  happy  event. 

13.  While  the  arms  of  England  were  thus  triumphant  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  king  of  Prussia,  her  prin- 
cipal, and,  indeed,  her  almost  only  ally,  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  exploits,  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  seemed 
to  hF//e  been  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  bv  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Russians  with  his  inveterate  enemies.  At  the 
very  moment,  however,  that  his  destruction  seemed  certain, 
he  was  rescued  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  which 
baffl  >  all  human  calculation.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Prussian  king ;  he  not  only 
concluded  a  peace  with  Frederick,  but  even  joined  his  arms 
to  those  of  that  monarch,  and  began  to  act  hostilely  against 
his  former  allies.  Peter  was,  however,  soon  dethroned  by 
his  subjects;  Catharine  II.,  his  consort,  then  became  em- 
press of  Russia  -J  she  withdrew  her  forces  from  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
Frederic  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  these  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  soon  amply  retrieved  his  former 
losses. 

14.  All  parties  were  now  seriously  anxious  I  ^  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  France  was  deprived  of  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions, and  saw  her  commerce  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  Spain 
had  suffered  still  more  severely ;  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians were  wearied  of  campaigns,  which  left  the  armies  at 
their  close  nearly  in  the  same  situation  they  occupie-*  at  the 
comnaencement;  and  England,  notwiiihsta.idip?  her  triumphs, 
1„  X  L*_*  continuation  of  such  exertions  would  soon  ex- 
«auSt  iier  rcsourceo.  The  geveu  ^^  ears'  war  was  terminated 
by  a  general  peace,  by  which  England  was  permitted  to  re- 
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tain  Canada  and  several  other  conquests,  receiving  also  from 
Spain,  Florida,  in  exchange  for  the  Havana.  15.  Though 
the  terms  of  the  peace  'vere  very  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  English,  yet  the  nation,  intoxicated  by  success,  re- 
gretted the  termination  of  the  war.  The  articles  had  been 
signed  several  months  before  the  city  of  London  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  present  a  tardy  and  reluctant  address  of 
congratulation  ;  and  on  the  day  of  its  presentation,  the  lord- 
mayor  (Beckford)  refused  to  attend,  and  the  bells  of  the 
different  churches  rung  muffled  peals  during  the  procession. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

By  whom  was  George  II.  succeeded? 

Did  anytliing  remarkable  occur  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  privy 

council? 
What  proceedings  took  place  in  parliament? 
4.  To  whom  did  Ucorge  III,  unite  himself  iu  marriage? 
6.  Did  any  circumstances  tend  to  show  hostile  dispositions  in  the  Spanish 
court  ? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Mr.  Titt  resign  his  ofBce? 

7.  What  wore  tho  consequences  of  his  resignation? 

8.  Were  Mr.  Titt's  suspicions  of  tho  Spanish  court  well  founded? 

9.  What  dowry  was  settled  on  tho  queen? 

10.  What  great  change  took  place  in  the  ari ministration  ? 

11.  Did  any  evil  consequences  result  from  Jio  change  of  ministry? 

12.  How  was  the  war  conducted?  what  triumphs  did  theEuglish  obtain? 

13.  By  wha'  means  was  the  king  of  Prussia  rescued  from  his  difficulties? 

14.  Why  were  all  parties  anxious  to  terminate  tho  war? 
16.  Was  the  peace  popular  in  England? 


SECTION  11. 

Like  smoke  emitted  from  Vesuvius'  top 
(Dread  harbinger  of  the  volcano's  powers), 

So  breathe  the  fiVes  of  discontent,  nor  stop 
Till  all  around  is  wrapt  in  burning  showers.— 5rott»»i. 

1.  (A.  D.  1763.)  Tranquillity  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious  war.  but  this 
was  prevented  by  the  domestic  dissensions  which  party 
spirit  produced.  The  earl  of  Bute's  unpopularity  still  con- 
tinued, but  his  influence  was  apparently  unabated ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  most  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  opposition,  he 
prevailed  upon  parliament  to  impose  a  tax  upon  cider, 
which,  without  producing  any  great  revenue,  gave  inlinite 
dissatisfaction  to  the  nation.  Immediately  after  this  triumph, 
his  lordShip,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one,  resigned  his 
post,  and  retired  into  private  life.  2.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  George  Grenville.  The  press  soon  teemed  with  the 
most  virulent  libels  from  the  xiartisans  of  the  several  factions 
that  divided  the  country.     In  these  productions  the  person 
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of  the  sovereign  was  not  always  spared,  until  at  length  the 

Clh  irrf  r«^.i,?^  *^«  appearance  of  No.  45%f  the 
iNorth  Briton,  a  periodical  paper  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkes 

H3n?^  Th- '^  ^  deliberate  falsehood  in  his  speech  to  par- 
liament.  This  was  an  offence  which  could  not  be  passed 
over,  and  a  general  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
author,  printers  and  publishers  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Wilkes 
wasarrestedand  sent  to  the  Tower;  sevSal  innocent ^r' 
sons  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  ministry  found  th^t 
m  tl  e,r  eagerness  to  punish  a  delinquent,  the/had  unfortu 
iiately  raised  a  great  constitutional  question,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  decided  against  them.  ' 

3.    The   printers  taken      c*  under  the  warrant,  brought 
actions  against  the  messcnp.rs  by  whom  they  h  J  S 
arrested  and  reccvered  heavy  daniages.    Mr.  WilW  ^o 
having  been  brought  by  habeas  corpus  before  the  court  o 
common  pleas,  was  liberated,  the  juJges  being  unanimously 
ffZT""'  ^^vt  ^^Ji?S^^^P^^^^^'^««^«^tended  to  the  cause 

decTsion"^  *  -tv    ^^'i^^f  ^/  "r"^°"«  g^^^^  ^  ^iff^rent 
iul  Tf  1      "^^^7?^^^  *hat  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton 
was  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  the 
author  of  such  was  not  protected  by  privilegJ  of  mrliament 
Soon  fer   M     W.    J  a^Ll  w!h  ^  SS 

whom  he  had  libelled,  and  was  severely  wounded :  heS 
scarcely  recovered  from  its  effects  when  he  thought  fit  to 
!^?lMflf^r-  ^^^'1^64.)  Daring  his  absenci,  he  wa^ 
exiled  the  house  of  commons,  and  driven  to  an  outlawry 
m  the  court  of  kmg's  bench  for  not  appearing  to  stand  h'a 
tf\y.  ^?'  only  advantage  that  resultS  from^this  struggle! 
was  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  general  warrantfbv 
a  resolution  of  both  houses  of  parliament!  ^^^«^^«  ^Y 

AntLi}u^^\^'^^^'l  T^«  ininiense  expenditure  incurred 
during  the  late  war  had  involved  the  country  in  considerate 
difficulties,  and  it  was  considered  only  just  that  the  W 
rican  colonics,  whose  interests  had  been  most  regarded  in 
the  .reaty  of  peace,  should  bear  their  proportion  of  the 
Sn^^'fr'^  accordingly,  a  bill  for^^bg  stamp 
^rh  ^A  ?"  J?^^S*"^'^'^  t,vat.3.-ct:oxiS  in  the  colonies  was  in 
roduced  hy  Mr.  Gren>.ae,  aad  passed  into  alaw  with  but 
little  opposition.  Tho  A>.ericans  had  been  for  some  time 
previously  very  indignant  at  the  treatment  they  had  r^.^dv^ 

tromthe  mother  .ommfrir .    th^ir.  ■ «*„ui  "Z-"       ri^^^r* 

N«a,.;„u       1      •       I'TV-''  '    '''"•"    ir-vxis.aui\:  t,rau6  Willi  tiie 

Spanish  colomea  had  been  destroyed  by  new  fiscal  regul^ 
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tions ;  the  Indians  had  harassed  their  back  settlements,  and 
no  royal  forces  were  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  bar- 
barians; when,  therefore,  news  arrived  that  taxes  were 
about  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  a  parliament  in 
which  they  were  not  represented,  public  indignation  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  colonial  legislatures  sent  remonstrances 
couched  in  very  strong  language  to  the  parliament  and  the 
throne.  5.  The  progress  of  these  dissensions  was,  however, 
arrested  by  the  downfall  of  the  Grenville  administration. 
The  minister  having  omitted  the  name  of  the  king's  mother 
in  the  bill  for  providing  a  council  of  regency  in  case  of  any 
emergency,  so  displeased  his  majesty,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  send  in  his  resignation.  A  new  ministry  was  formed, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
a  nobleman  conspicuous  for  his  public,  and  private  virtues, 
but  not  distinguished  by  super-eminent  abilities. 

6.  (A.D.  1766.)  The  chief  business  of  the  new  ministry 
was  to  undo  all  that  their  predecessors  had  done  j  the  stamp 
act,  which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  m  America, 
and  the  cider  tax,  which  was  equally  unpopular  in  England, 
were  both  repealed,  and  these  judicious  measures  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.* 

7.  (A.  D.  1767.)  The  Rockingham  ^administration  was 
go  weakened  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that 
it  was  broken  up,  and  a  new  cabinet  formed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  created  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
the  duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  its  head,  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  The  attention  of  government  was  first  directed 
to  tt  3  affairs  of  the  East  India  company,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their 
servants.  Lord  Clive  was  sent  out  to  India,  with  full  powers 
to  remedy  these  evils,  and  under  his  administration  the  corn- 
pan)*  soon  recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  laid  the 
foundaUons  oi'  future  greatness.  8.  The  unfortunate  design 
of  taxing  America  was  again  revived ;  an  act  was  passed 
for  granting  duties  on  all  glass,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and 
tea  imported  into  the  British  colonics  j  which  the  Americans 
resisted  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  agreements  not  to 
use  British  manufactures  until  the  obnoxious  duties  were 
repealed.  An  act  was  also  passed  enjoining  the  colonies  to 
provide  his  majesty's  troops  with  necessariefj  in  their  quar- 
ters t  the  colonial  house  of  asaembly  in.  the  state  of  New 
Yort  peremptorily  refused  obedience,  and  another  act  was 


*  The  old  Fretcndor  diod  at  Rome  in  tius  yoar«  at  tho  age  of  76. 
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passed  restraining  the  assembly  from  making  laws  until 
they  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  former  statute. 

9.  (A.D.  1768.)  The  natural  date  of  the  parliament 
having  nearly  expired,  it  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued 
for  the  election  of  a  new  one.  "W  iikes  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  which  a  change  of  minis- 
try afforded  j  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex, 
and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  then 
surrendered  hinjself  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  his  outlawry ;  he  was,  however,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a'  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-two  months.  As  he  was  esteemed  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  a  subscription  was  opened 
for  paying  his  fine,  supporting  him  while  in  prison,  and 
compounding  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  10.  The  disturbances  in  America 
still  continued  to  increase,  and  the  states  of  New  England 
were  particularly  remarklible  for  their  determined  hostility 
to  the  new  duties.  Descended  from  the  puritans  and  re- 
publicans who  had  left  England  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  sought  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  liberty 
of  conscience  denied  to  them  at  home,  the  New  Englanders 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  the  obstinate  n  8c^^tion,  which  had  characterised  the 
soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Orcmwell.  In  Boston  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  were  so  severely  handled,  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  in  fort 
William ;  and  to  preserve  the  petice  of  the  t-r^wn,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  send  thither-  two  regiments  of  foot 
from  Halifax,  anc'  as  many  from  IrelaKi?. 

11.  The  situation  of  Ireland  begar  uisc  to  give  the 
minister  considerable  uneasiness.  By  Poyning's  law,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  and  extended  by  several  sub- 
sequent statutes,  the  legislature  of  that  country  had  been 
made  so  completely  dependent  on  the  British  government, 
that  it  was  become  a  mere  nullity.  An  unwise  and  unjust 
spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  induced  the  English  to  abuse 
tlie  advantages  which  they  had  obtained,  and  several  im- 
politic restrictions  were  imposed  on  Irish  commerce  and 
manufactures.  These  measures  produced  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  EngUsh,  while  they  crushed  the  rising  ener- 
gies of  the  sister  kingdom;  but  they  were  obstinately  main- 
tained, for  the  age  was  not  yet  suflSoientlv  enli»hi;-ined  to 
discover  that  the  prosperity  of'the  one  country  wwjntipiateiy 
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strong  part^ 


connected  with  that  of  the  other.  ^>.  ovxvu^  pcuy  uau, 
however,  been  formed  in  Ireland  to  acliieve  the  legislative 
independence  of  their  country,  and  they  gained  no  small  part 
of  their  object  by  the  passing  of  the  octennial  act  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Irish  parliaments  to  eight  years,  for 
they  had  been  previously  dissolved  only  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown. 

12.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  English  were  assailed  by  an 
enemy  more  formidable  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  in 
that  quarter.  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
rank  of  a  common  sepoy  to  that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  company's  settlements,  and 
for  several  years  kept  them  in  a  state  of  incessant  alarm. 

13.  When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  people  imagined 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  liberated  to  take  his  seat,  and 
therefore  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  St.  George's  fields, 
round  the  king's  bench  prison,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  Surrey  justices  took  the  alarm, 
and  read  the  riot  act,  but  the  multitude,  refusing  to  disperse, 
the  military  w^ere  called  out,  and  unfortunately  ordered  to 
fire.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  number 
were  wounded,  several  mortally.  It  happened  that  a  Scotch 
regiment  had  been  employed  in  this  lamentable  affair,  a 
circumstance  which  not  a  little  increased  the  public  indig- 
nation. Verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  the  soldiery 
were  returned  by  the  different  inquests,  and  on  the  sub- 
oequent  trials  several  of  the  soldiers  were  found  guilty  of 
murder. 

14.  The  governmerit  by  no  means  participated  in  llie 
popular  feeling  J  not  only  were  pardons  granted  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted,  but  the  secretary  of  state,  lord 
Weymouth,  sent  a  letter  to  the  justices  thanking  them  for 
their  spirited  conduct.  This  document  was  published  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  with  an  indignant  commentary,  in  which  he  termed 
the  affair  "a  horrid  massacre,"  and  added  a  virulent  invec- 
tive against  the  entire  conduct  of  the  government.  15.  For 
this  publication,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  the  causes  assigned 
for  his  expulsion  included  not  only  has  late  offence,  but  the 
former  acts  for  which  he  had  already  atoned  by  undergoing 
judicial  punishment-  This  complication  of  charge  afforded 
just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  not  a  little  tend^  to  give 
Wilkes  a  decided  superiority  over  his  opponents.  (A.D. 
IW,)    The  freeholders  uaaoimously  re-elected  him;  but 
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tlie  house  considered  the  election  void,  and  issued  a  new 
writ.  1  he  same  proceedings  were  twice  repeated:  until  at 
length  colonel  Luttrel  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer  himself 
as  candidate.  Wilkes  was  c  .^  more  l^turned  by  an  im- 
mense  majority,  the  votes  for  him  being  ll43,  while  those 
for  hi8  opponent  amounted  only  to  269 ;  the  house  of  com- 
raons,  notwithstanding,  declared  that  Luttrel  was  and  oucht 
to  be  the  sitting  member.  ^ 

rJa^^'J^'^  "".f  considered,  with  some  show  of  justice,  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances  of  the  most  daring  nature  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  press  teemed  with  the  most 
virulent  attacks  on  all  constituted  authorities :  some  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parliament,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  people  to  obey  ita  laws.  An  anonymous 
writer,  named  Junius,  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
fierce  severity  of  his  attacks  on  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
superior  bnlhancy  of  his  style,  which  still  preserves  his 
celebrated  letters  from  the  oblivion  into  which  party  ml 
ductions  usually  fall.  Meantime  the  disputes  with  the 
colonists  continued  to  be  maintained  with  unabated  zeal  • 
and  the  Irish  parliament  showed  such  a  determination  to 
throw  oft  the  yoke,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  elude  their 
demands  by  a  prorogation. 


Questions  for  Examination. 
o  Ew^^^?^  *^°  tranquillity  ef  the  country  disturbed? 
a  How  dTtKEeS^^ 

*■  ^S  c JTloK  ?*°°^  ^^  ^  **'"°***°  ^^^'^^^  ^°«^«°d  and  the  Amori- 

5.  How  was  the  Grenville  ministry  overthrown  i* 

6.  By  what  means  was  tranquillity  restored  f 

7.  What  was  the  first  measure  of  the  Gratton  administration? 
»  R^^H^H  w*,T'''  1''?  discontent  of  the  Americans  revived? 
9.  How  did  Wilkes  behave  on  the  change  of  miuistry  ? 

ii    «r  "^"^*  manner  did  the  Americans  conduct  themselves? 
19  rii^  *"^'  'n^Pt^''ta"t  change  made  in  the  Jrish  legislature? 
II  WK  *."y  r^  P''^^''  appeal"  *n  the  East  Indies  ? 
u   W^'iatwnfoftuDate  event  took  place  in  St.  iieoree'B  fields' 
IR  ww^*"*  ^,''^^i  involved  in  a  new  contest  with  government? 

MwSSSei tle^S?"  "*  *'^"  **°"««  ^'^  *'«°»'"°°«  ^«P«<^«ng  the 
16.  IHd  this  dedsion  produce  any  nnpleawnt  Ktults? 
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SECTION  III. 

No  self-subjecting  f<>rce  of  eoiil  is  theirs, 
That  public  toils  as  noblest  honoui  bears. 


■Stij 


1.  (A.D.  1770.)  The  health  of  the  earl  of  Chathnra  had 
been  long  in  Buch  a  fitate  as  to  prevent  him  from  exerting 
bis  energies  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  lie  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  hia  inHucnce  was  lost  in  the 
cabinet,  and  his  popularity  forgotten  by  the  nation ;  ho 
therefore  resigned  his  office,  and  his  example  was  imitate*! 
by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Lord  North  succeeded  le  latter 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  some  trifling  -h  iige^ 
were  made  in  the  inferior  departments  of  government. 
2.  Foreign  nations  seemed  to  have  lost  all  respect  for  a 
country  whose  councils  were  subject  to  such  sucMen  vicis- 
situdes, and  the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  no  longer 
willihg  to  pay  that  respect  to  the  laws  which  is  necessarv 
to  the  well-being  of  a  state.  The  new  ministry  seemed  ill 
calculated  to  retrieve  the  honour  cf  the  country;  they  per- 
mitted France  to  acquire  the  island  of  Corsica  without  ven 
turing  to  interfere,  and  tamely  submitted  to  an  insult  otUn 
by  Spain  to  the  British  flag  in  tlie  affair  of  the  Falklaml 
islands.  The  spirit  of  the  na(  >on  however  forced  the 
ministr;  t<  nake  some  exertions  in  the  latter  instance,  and 
the  m;   I',    v,  iis  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention. 

3.  (IllK  1771.)  The  debates  in  parliament  had  been 
hitherto  printed  surreptitiously,  as  their  publication  was 
deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  interest  felt  by  the 
public  in  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex  election  induced 
the  printers  to  act  more  daringly  than  before,  and  at  length 
a  formal  complaint  was  made  in  the  house,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  into  the  city  to  arrest  the  most  notorious  of  the 
offenders.  One  printer,  having  been  seized  by  the  mes- 
senger, sent  lor  a  constable,  who  carried  both  before  the 
lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Crosby.  That  gentleman,  with  the  alder- 
men, Wilkes  and  Oliver,  not  only  discharged  the  printer, 


but  threatened  to  send  the  messenger  to  prison  unless  he 
found  bail  to  answer  for  his  appearance  on  a  charge  of 
illegal  arrest.  The  house  of  commons  received  the  news 
of  these  proceedings  with  the  most  violent  indignation;  the 
lord  mayor  and  Oliver  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Wilkes 
was  summoned  to  a]|[^ar  at  the  bar  of  the  house.     But  an 
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And  the  hcise  at  len  thcomj     nrjised  its  dignity,  b^  ring 

him  to  attend  on  t  h'  8th  of  Api .  1,  and  then  adjournin  o  the 
Dth.  Since  this  ev<  at  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check 
the  pnlJication  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  now 
constituf  o  th<  ino-^t  importo  nt,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  periodical  press. 

4.  (A.D.  1772.)    The  marriage  of  tht  king's    -rother 
he  dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucesf  r,  with  subjects  uf 
the  realm,  'od  to  the  enactment  of  the  royal  m;  rriage  act, 
which  prohibited    any  of  the  de>-cendant8  of  (Je^rrrp  yL. 
fr6iii  .iiarrying  before  the  age  of  twenty-fiv 
consent  of  the  king  in  council.     An  act  was 
abrogate  the  hi  -   b^  which  felons,  who  refi 
were  pressed  to  deatii ;  it  was  enacted  that, 
those  who  Jid  not  plead  should  be  held  guilt- 
laid  to  their  t  harge. 

6.  The  continent  of  Europe  was  the  scene  of  an  atrocious 
act  of  injustice  mmitted  by  three  crowned  heads ;  the  first 
dismembermeni  .  Poland  was  effected  by  an  iniquitous 
confederacy  bfi  ween  the  Emperor  <'^  Germany,  the  empress 
of  Russia,  and  tlxe  king  of  Pru8t=.  .;  they  left  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  of  the  country  little  more  thai  n  nominal 
sovereignty,  and  even  of  this  he  was  subsequently  deprived 
by  the  royal  robbers,  and  the  name  of  Poland  blotted  from 
the  list  of  nations.  6.  About  the  same  time  the  kinc  of 
Sweden,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations,  abro- 
gated the  free  constitution  of  his  country,  and  made  himself 
despotic.  7.  In  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  the  royal 
power  waff  overthrown  by  a  vile  faction,  who  deprived  the 
king  of  his  authority,  murdered  his  ministers,  and  drove  his 
queen,  Matilda,  sister  to  the  king  of  England,  into  exile, 
where  grief  soon  terminated  her  sutf^'^ring^ 

8.  The  planters  in  the  island  ot  St.  \  incent  had  grossly 
ill-treated  the  Caribs,  or  native  inhn'  ants,  who  h^  been 
allowed  to  possess  their  lands  in  aiet  while  the  colony 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  French.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  and  tl^e  planters,  notwithstanding  all  their  advan- 
tages, were  worsted.  Application  for  assistance  against  the 
rebellious  savages,  as  they  thought  fit  to  designate  men 
who  refused  to  submit  tamely  to  open  robbery,  was  made 
to  the  British  parliament  j  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  planters  wera  forced  to  yield,  and 
peace- was  subsequently  restored  on  equitable  conditions. 

%  (A.D.  1773.)    Ireland  and  Scotland  were,  about  tWa 
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?JSl*^t?  1*  ^^  J^'**^  ^^  ^eir  peaaantry,  driven  to 
^m^ataon  by  the  cr«el  rapacity  of  the  iSndlordsVthe  exUes 

SXtSL^^/T  '"^  ^?«"«»»  a«d  supplied  thit  country, 
M  the  moment  it  was  about  to  commence  its  great  struggle 

^r^fwf^'^^T*  ""f  *  ^"^^y  population,  knSat J  byfhe 
Sfv  ^'it^^'^J?^  f  resentment  against  tJie  country  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  * 

oJlv  JIf  J?J^^^-^^  discovery  undertaken  during  the 
SS^r?  t^l'^S''  "^^"^  ""^y  creditable  to  the  adSinis- 
tration  b^  whujh  they .  were  sent  out.  Captain  Phi^pt 
made  an  ineffectnal  eff.rt  to  discover  a  northS  pSl 
tothoEastlndiesj  Bvron,Walli8,  Carteret,  and  CcSk^f 
^7^^  T%^.  T  «^^*^>  ^^^  discovered  seve^l  new 
M^d^^jfeS-J""*"'    Tho  last-named  navigator  w^ 

iLrnJiJi®   t^^f^^ation  of  ihe   Americans    to   use   no 

nfpn/to^  7n  ^V..^^^^,  ^*«  l^^i«^  t>J^  ^^  British  parli^ 
ment  was  sfcdl  obstmately  maintained;  and  the  presence  of 

^l^f  ^v  ^r^"  '"^  ^*^^  ^P^  aliv?  those  fe^l^of  ad 

S^''^n\Zr'"'^^^*?^'^"°^^'^«^  might  hfveexS. 
^l^!t  'vr  '^^^^  a  vwlent  act  of  aggression,  a  pai-tv 
ofthenjih<*ry  were  cojupelled  to  fire  o^the  piacrof 
whom  three  were  killeTand  five  dangerousR^ounded 
The  townsmen  assembled  oi^  the  foUowiSg  i2g&,  lad  were 
with  much  difficulty  prevented  from  procTeding  to  extreme 

LTrL*^'^^^  t^fK^^^u^^*^^  unfortu^nate  viSfms  wer^To- 
terr^  most  ol  the  shons  in  Boston  were  closed,  the  bells  of 

mif^  ^^T^^  T.M  ^'^^  **^^   neighbourhood   rung 
muffled  peak  J  ^nd  the  funerals  were  escorted  by  all  tlif 
ciuzens,  01  every  rapk,  in  mournful  procession.  ^  CaptaL 
Preston  who  had  commanded  thepart^was  tried  for  mur- 
frj  u^^^'K ''  hi^ly  creditable  to  the  American  cha^aSer, 
that  hw  defence  was  intrusted  to  Adams  and  Quincy,  the 
most  Violent  advocates  of  freedom  j  and  that  a  jury  com- 
posed of  townsmen  acquitted  the  prisoner  without  hesitation. 
12.  Ihese  proceedmgs  were  naturally  considered  by  the 
provincial  governors  as  strong  evidences  of  a  rebellious 
8plrl^  and  m  themselves  almost  acts  of  treason  j  they  con- 
sequently, in  their  public  and  private  letters,  described  them 
in  no  measured  terms.    Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Oliver,  W  written 
several  letters,    in   which  they  severely  condemned   the 
American  lAAd^rfi.  turned  ^<^»>  *^'^  oA^^*: — ^^  ±i  .  .     . 
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^^^"^•^  *''^  e^en  recommended  the  "taking  off"  nf 

thJm^XSjS  1^""^  Posa^lon,  and  he  immediately  iSd 
Th^r^T  A®  P'^'^ncial  assembly  of  Maasachuiet^ 
The  perusal  of  these  documents  excited  yioloS^dSSSSo^ 
aid  ktlSL*wSr^^''!J"^^^V  "^»»»*  ^'  tendencf??^thl 
^nL  I«r.™**^r^'^^~^  ***«  constitution  of  this  govern, 
ment  and  to  mtroduce  arbitrary  power  into  the  proviW  " 

dimJt'^t^'Jrr^'  "thi  ^petition  shouKiSLie. 

fo^^  frnm^i  ^^  ^""^^  *^  '^°**>^«  Hutchinson  and  0°^« 
lorerer  from  the  government  of  the  province  "     The  ™Ih 

to  EnTndT^^'^^  transmitted,  anS  S  in  came  SJ« 

netidon  m;  wl:?^  ?"  *^®  ^^y  appointed  for  hiring  the 
petition,  Mr.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor-eeneral    nmSalSJ 

ireacnery  of  pubhshing  a  private  correspondence  in  on«  of 
the  most  elaborate  invectives  ever  utterS  Wfe?v?d  rf? 
quence  would  have  been  sufficient  to  swathe  ^SSt^ 
of  the  council  J  the  petition  was  declari  to  be  sSkSi 

which  he  held  of  postmaster^neral  of  the  colonies. 

}Jt  J  ®  r^*^  ^'^  ***«  Americans  to  purchase  tea  had 

in^  U?  T  '^.^^^^^on  of  that  article  fn  the^r^ooSJs 

S^  thit  ?K/L'^'  "°*P?*  ^'^^^  ^*«  •»«'^ed  them  on 
fiLiK  1^'^''^'*  ^  exported;  and  the  ministry  beJievS 
^at  thecolomats  would  gladly  pay  the  smalltai  of  Se 
pence  per  pound  on  an  article  which  they  couW  only  ^ 
r^^.T^^L*"^'  »"<*  »t  a°  enormous  expend  BnttSZ 
who  had  formed  such  expectations  had  sSly^^a IcuS 

iSl'ff  ^'5?  ^"^""T  ^^  *^«  Americans;  resXu^ns  wS^ 

«LnM  £^^  o  ^  ^"^'?«  ^^  ^«"^^  <>f  tlie  expected  t^ 
rity  of  the  consignees,  terrified  at  these  proceeding  se^ 
back  the  cargoes.    In  Boston,  the  agents  orSecfiwnv 

Sfi'^fK^'"^^,?''  the  governor,  aS,  trusting  toTe^ 
tection  of  the  military,  resolved  to  persevere:  bSt  duringU^ 
^ftu'  leading  patriots,  disguisl^^as  Indians,  b^S  Ihe 
vessels,  and  emptied  the  tea^cEests  into  th'fe  waten 
R,v\     •  •^f^'*  ^{  *^^^  pooeeding  was  received  by  the 
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guilty  of  a  flagrant  delinqency,  was  now  eompletely  at  their 
mercy,  and  they  prepared  to  visit  it  with  exenq)l»ry  punish- 
ment. A  bill  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  another 
for  annulling  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  were  passed  with 
little  opposition}  and  these  harsh  measures  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  third,  of  a  still  more  dangerous  tendency.  It 
enacted,  "if  any  person  were  indicted  for  murder  or 
any  capital  offence,  committed  in  the  province  ef  Massachu- 
setts, in  aiding  the  magistracy,  such  person  or  persons  might 
be  sent  by  the  governor  to  some  other  colony  or  to  Great 
Bntain  for  trial/'  It  was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Barr«  and 
some  othersj  showed  that  this  measure  directly  tended  to 
sanction  military  outrage  by  the  hope  of  impunity :  it  passed 
through  both  houses  with  overwhelming  majorities  and 
immediately  received  the  royal  'jissent. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  burst  of  indignation  with 
which  the  first  intellicence  of  these  harsh  measures  wao 
received  m  the  New  England  states.    They  sternly  refused 
to  obey  laws  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural  and 
chartered  rights,  and  made  active  preparations  to  resist  their 
enforcement..  All  the  other  colonies,  except  Georgia,  zeal- 
ously adopted  the  cause  of  the  people  of  MassachusetS,  and 
agreed  to  discontinue  their  commerce  with  Great  Britain  until 
the  obnoxious  statutes  should  be  repealed.    To  give  greater 
effect  to  their  remonstrances,  an  assembly  of  delegatS  from 
the  different  states  was  organized  by  Franklin  and  other 
provincial  leaders,  which,  under  the  name  of  a  congress, 
met  m  Philadelphia.    The  congress  promised  every  SbbibI 
aneetothe  New  Englanders,  and  prepared  a  spirited  peti- 
tion to  be  laid  before  his  majesty  soliciting  a  redresrof 
grievances.    They  also  published  addresses  to  the  British 
people,  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
vindicating  the  punty  of  their  motives,  and  declarinff  their 
fixed  resolution  not  to  submit  to  oppression. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Were  any  ohaoges  :nuule  in  the  ministry  r 

2.  Did  any  remarkable  oventa  occur  abroad  ? 

i  Tr!j*'^®°^I^^i?»®'*<>fP»ri»*™entwerepa88edr 

«  wJ.^°Z^^i**f  ^»«'Pe»P  powers  combine  to  ruin  Poland  f 

M   XT**  revolution  took  place  in  Sweden  f 

o   Srr*^y^**'*"?'®°*'"''"'*'®o«<"»' to  Denmark  F 
8.  Wnat  were  the  ciroamstano^  of  thn  GaHh  worf 

».  Qu  w&at  aoooont  dici  enugmtion  to  Amorioa  inoieaw  ?  ^'^  ^'^ 
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SECTION  IV. 

'^  l«wtile  ttonns  Imt  nure  awhile 
And  tbe  tlnd  contertS:       ' 

the  petition  from  J"^™f  |?h^*«  f  ««a.ation^ 

moth^  country.    These  h^fw^  dtti^  Jr^!"?-  '^* 

the  usual  style  offered  to  naHi/af ,«  .  ~**""*^""^tW;    and  m 
li/es  and  fortun^    A  tTZt^t  ^  .«"PP'«««on  with  their 

plan  for  oonciliati^i  JriK  a"c^  W  Jl'^i???"'. » 
toogton^heyfou^l.'SlU'or^S.?^';^ 
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to  oppose  them.  A  brief  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the 
Amencans  were  defeated  with  some  loss,  and  the  detach- 
ment, proceeding;  to  Concord,  destroyed  all  the  stores  that 
they  iband.  Biit  they  were  not  permitted  to  return  unmo- 
lested: the  militia,  assembling  in  forcej  Airiously  assailed 
their  flanks  and  rear ;  a  constant  fire  of  rifles  was  maintained 
from  every  hedge  and  every  wall  which  skirted  the  road; 
and  had  not  a  regiment' under  the  command  of  lord  Percy 
been  sent  from  Boston  to  cover  their  retreat,  the  entire  de 
tachment  would  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  Mrhen  the  British  forces  arrived  at  last  within  the 
lines  of  their  own  fortifications,  having  lost  65  killed,  180 
wounded,  and  28  prisoners. 

3.  Bl<K)d  having  been  thus  drawn,  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
contented colonies  boldly  prepared  to  maintain  the  inevita- 
ble contest.  Volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  the  king's  stores  were  everywhere  seized  and 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  insui^ents.  The  fortresses  <>( 
Tic<Hiaeroga  and  Crown  Point  were  surprised  by  a  body  of 
militia,  and  the  Americans  thus  obtained  possession  of  100 
pieces  of  cannon  and  aj^roportionate  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bostbn  were 
garrisoned,  and  that  city  thus  placed  under  a  strict 
blockade. 

4.  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  soon  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Great  Britain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  commence  active  operations ;  but  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  chance  of  war,  he  issued  a  procla- 
malion,  offering  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  except  Messrs.  Hancock  andAdams.  The  Americans 
treatol  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  and  soon  after 
elected  Mr.  Hancock  president  of  congress. 

5.  In  Charlestown,  aplacesituatedmthe  North  of  Boston; 
is  an  eminence  called  Bunker's  hill,  which  in  some  degree 
commands  the  harbour ;  this  post  «he  Americans  resolved  to 
occupy ;  and  a  pwiy  was  sent  o\  er  from  Cambridge  to  in- 
trench themselves  on  the  height.  This  they  elected  with 
such  rapidity  and  silence  during  one  of  the  short  nights  of 
June,  that  the  afppearance  of  their  works  at  daybreak  was 
the  first  notice  of  their  presence.  The  importance  of  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  was  evident  to  the  British  generals,  and 
a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Howe  was  sent  to  the 
i)euiu8uia  in  boats.    A  tremendous  cannonade  was  <^ne(i 
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served  their  fire  Ontil  themv^it^  resolution.  They  re- 
sixty  y^  of  their  linTaTfc^  I^T^  ^5 
murderous  a^iischaree  thatThAotL^  *  '°  ^  *^^<^  and 
fled  to  the  vixtet'TIV^^^x^^^ 

but  when  llowe  rSSf  meu^fh'l^'  pro^nciabj 
ammunition  of  the  A^rkm^Z^^  t^^l^^^^^^P^  thi 
sUnate  resibtance  thev  wnr^^?^    n*^/**^' ^'^^^  a^r  *n<>b- 

their  loss  eiiiou^nted  to  f  Z  i^^*f "  °»^'«  severely 

woundod,  of  whom  79  we?e  officers  *Th«"^^  ¥^^  *^^ 
of  officers  that  fell  in  rh r;K.,*2i  !     i.  ^P®  unusual  number 

provinciaJs  S!k'witL%heSS  l?tV'^^^^  **^« 

prevalent  in  AmenVn  f  w  1?   '    ^  ^^  *^®  belief  generally 
body  of  theBnTuKonli  ^7^i^*'^^"«  *o  the  great 

and  private  remonstrances  were  eauallviliffl;  P"J  J'^Wic 
tiou  was  not  even  honoured'S^Taiwef ''"*' '  '^^^^■ 
to  tJ^ffirm:rsoTStkro^f  f  ^^^    their  ..ertions 

commander-in-cfief  of  alltw  fn^i  Washington,  esquire, 
of  militia,  under  generals  Mon  Jn^!  '  ^""/.^^^i^o  bodies 

the  EnglSh  from &T  Aft^  rbrTeftutlf 'ir ^ ^ *^^« 
Monteomery  was  killed  in  a^^f  toief  but  brilliant  career, 
the  crueltiesTrSilti  ni^.t*^^^^  ani 

the  .fifflou&ee  rf  l^  §Sl:;S'^''^.'?'^°fe««l^  »?«S-»1  ti 
m  m  as  the  S-i^n,  haa-ti-a«;<;^Th7b:j^^*^f^ 
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during  the  winter  :  and  early  in  the  spring  the  Americans 
opened  batteries  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  swept  the 
town  and  harbour.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  town 
was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  Washington  entering  it, 
was  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  their  deliverer.  9.  An  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  the  British  against  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  signally  failed.  The  General  (Clinton)  was 
unable  to  second  the  naval  operations  directed  by  sir  Peter 
Parker  J-  and,  after  a  useless  exhibition  of  braverv,  the  ad- 
miral was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  war, 
which  he  burned,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

10.  The  Americans,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  leaders, 
had  hitherto  entertained  hopes  of  peacefully  accommodating 
their  disputes  with  England  j  but  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  minister  had  hired  a  body  of  German  mercenaries 
for  their  subjugation,  wrought  so  powerfully  on  their  excited 
feelings,  that  they  determined  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
(July  4th,  1776.)  On  the  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
niember  for  Virginia,  the  congress  published  their  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  elected  the  colonies  into  free  and 
sovereign  states.  At  the  very  time  that  this  resolution  was 
adopted,  a  British  fleet  was  hovering  round  their  coast,  a 
British  army  was  preparing  to  invade  their  territories,  and 
symptoms  of  discouragement  and  disaffection  were  percep 
tible  in  their  own  soldiery.  Still  the  congress  refused  to 
despair,  and  prepared  to  support  with  spirit  the  independ- 
ence which  they  had  so  courageously  asserted. 

11.  General  Howe  did  not  long  remain  idle  at  Halifax, 
whither  he  had  retired  aftorthe  evacuation  of  Boston:  he 
sailed  for  New  York,  and  being  there  joined  by  his  brother, 
lord  Howe,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  city  and  Long  Island.  Following  up  his  tri- 
umphs, he  expelled  the  provincial  army  from  the  Jerseys 
and  complied  them  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Delaware. 
This  rapid  success  raised  the  hopes  of  the  British  to  the 
highest  pitch  j  the  immediate  conquest  of  America  was 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  and  little  seemed  wanting 
to  complete  so  desirable  a  consummation.  12.  But  they 
soon  found  that  Washington,  though  defeated,  was  not  sub- 
dued, and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  in  a  great 
degree  compensated  for  his  inferiority  of  numbers.  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware  in  the  middle  of  December,  he  attacked  a 
Vod/  of  iiessit^ne  at  Treuton,  and  made  900  prisoners  j  aD4 
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store  the  raiah  IKm  v^#  iTI  '  ^T  POS't^^e  orders  to  re- 
when  he  wis  seM  an^l ''*'''' ^  '^''^  '^''  ^^j^«^ 
members  of  The  council  tI'^'^'S-  'T  ^''T  ^^  «^'^» 
oa  his  feel  nl«  tw  ?       •  i  *^  indignity  worked  so  bitterly 

of  those  fhohtTfa^/^L^^^^^^^^^^  ™^* 

cutors  were  subsequently  £Tt  to  tr^f  ,f  S"**    ?{«  n^^' 

an/iitsive  enJiLen?r;'l!'''"  ^f  Washington  prevented 
pai^n  5  butlh^Srof  HoweLw^5«¥^^^^^^ 
the  American  general  to  hSrH  hl^T^     ti!  ^^"'^ '"^"''^ 
near  the  Brandywine  rivnr  «n?o5       ^\^'    ^**^  *'™^««  "^^t 
the  English  o&ed  TdTcisTve  1"  "  ^^"|S?^^^^^^^^^^ 
immed  ately  surrendered    an^  !1«  ^'^  Philadelphia  was 

forces:  a  eUHuen^t' miSl  l^yZtinLu^'L  ^1^^'"'' 
his  losses  was  defeated  "and  by  tL  a?d  offh^  flt/'w^''^ 
reduced  the  fortifications  JXi/u  fi!     ?       •   ^  °***'  ^^^^^^ 

pyne,  with  ar^wof  70MVe„*a„n''']a^~rh'/"; 

«8Uf  S  Z;;''*  <=»' off 'he  New  Engl«Kl  StaCfrom  the 
executed  with  eaual  Sill  an/YnV    -^-r  expedition  was 

a»  he  had  advanced  to  a  distance  fivT^I.  "  .ilS??5  ?^ 
mmm^  ««„  tecan>e  veiy  h»z.«io«.:  -The  o^SS*"^' 
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the  army,  whose  assistance  he  expected,  were  miserably 
conducted;  sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  leave  New  York  till 
October,  and  even  then,  instead  of  hastening  forward  to  his 
destination,  he  employed  his  troops  in  burning  the  nnre- 
sisting  towns  and  villa^s^  and  in  devastating  the  country. 
WheUier  this  tardiness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weaknesa  of 
the  general,  or  to  the  insufBciency  of  the  orders  sent  out  by 
the  ministi^,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  entire  expedition.  On  the 
I4th  of  October,  general  Vaughan,  witli  the  van  of  Clinton's 
army,  could  have  rescued  Burgoyne  from  all  his  difficulties ; 
but  Vaughan  stopped  to  plunder  and  burn  the  little  town  of 
^sopus;  and  before  he  was  again  prepared  to  advance, 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Ameri- 
can array  under  the  command  of  general  Gates. 

16.  Burgoyne,  depending  on  the  advance  of  the  army 
from  New  York,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in 
Saratoga;  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  his  ammunition 
beginning  to  fail,  his  troops  dispirited,  and  his  lines  inca- 
pable of  long  defence.  He  therefore  surrendered  on  the 
condition  that  his  troops,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms 
should  be  sent  home,  provided  that  they  should  not  serve 
again  in  America  during  the  present  contest  Burgoyne 
returned  to  England  on  his  parole  only  to  experience  greater 
mortifications:  the  leaders  of  administration  threw  all  the 
blame  of  afailure,  attributable  solely  to  themselves,  on  the 
unfortunate  geneiul;  he  was  refused  admittance  into  the 
IHresence  of  the  sovereign,  denied  the  justice  of  a  court 
martial,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty  persecutions 
infinitely  more  disgraceful  to  the  ministry  than  to  their 
victim.  17.  General  Gates^  after  his  victory,  advanced  to 
check  the  outrages  committed  by  Clinton's  soldiers;  sir 
Henry  retreated  to  New  York  before  the  victorious  army ; 
and  the  American  general  was  consequently  enabled  to  send 
such  a  reinforcement  to  Washington's  army,  as  made  it 
once  more  a  match  for  that  of  Howe,  and  sufficient  to 
protect  the  province  of  Pensylvania  from  the  ravages  o( 
the  enemy* 

Questions  for- ExandnaHon, 

1.  How  were  the  hopes  of  the  fHen^  of  peace  diflappointedr 

2.  What  were  the  cmamstaaoes  of  the  afnir  at  Lexington? 
8.  Did  the  Amerioans  begin  the  war  yigoroosljr 

4.  Hj^w  was  the  proclamation  of  general  Gaiie  treated  f 

§,  Womi  were  the  ciroomsianoea  of  the  battle  of  Buiker'B  hill? 
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17.  How  did  QatM  uae  his  victory  f 
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house  in  the  attempt  to  utter  bis  sentiments,  c;nd  being 
removed  to  his  favouiite  country-seat,  expired  in  a  short 
time  after.  3.  The  parliament  paid  merited  honour  tp  the 
memory  of  the  most  successful  and  able  minister  that  Eng- 
land had  hitherto  produced;  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debt's,  a  peu^ion 
of  four  thousand  pounds  settled  on  bis  heirs;  his  remains 
were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense. 

4.  Commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to  propose  measures 
of  reconciliation  to  the  Americans  when  it  was  too  late.  Of 
course,  their  mission  signally  failed;  the  congress  would 
not  even  listen  to  terms  unless  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence formed  a  preliminary  article,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, having  made  an  unsuccesBful  attempt  to  bribe  some 
of  the  American  deputies,  were  dismissed  with  mingled 
contempt  and  indignation. 

6.  The  first  hostile  collision  Ketween  France  and  England 
took  place  at  sea ;  admiral  Eeppel  attacked  a  French  squa- 
dron under  the  command  of  D^Orvilliers,  but  being  badly 
supported  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second  in  command^ 
obtained  no  decisive  success.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
circumstance  by  the  ministry  to  crush  Eeppel,  who  had 
been  long  their  political  opponent,  and,  at  their  instigation, 
Palliser  preferred  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  his  com- 
mander. But  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  disappointed 
their  expectations;  Eeppel  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
Palliser,  being  subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience 
to  orders,  was  partially  condemn^ ;  and,  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  entire  power  of  the  ministry  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  more  ignominious  verdict.* 

6.  (A.D.  17Y9)  The  Americans,  having  now  obtained  so 
powerful  an  all^  as  France,  fondly  hoped  that  the  war  would 
be  terminated  in  a  single  campaign.    Great,  therefore,  was 

«This  year  a  bold  adventarer  of  the  name  of  Paul  Jonee  kept  all  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  in  alarm.  He  landed  at  Whitehaven,  where 
he  burned  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and  even  attempted  to  bnm  the  town. 
He  afterwards  landed  in  Scotland,  and  plundered  the  house  of  the  earl 
of  Selkirk.  He  sometime  after  fought  a,  bloody  battle  with  captain  Pea^ 
son,  of  the  Serapis,  whom  he  compelled  to  submit ;  and  so  shattered  wu 
his  own  ship  in  the  engaffement,that  he  had  no  sooner  quitted  her,in  order 
totaks  possession  ofhis  prize,  thai^she  went  to  the  lH>ttom.  Captain 
Farmer,  too,  of  the  Quebec,  fought  a  no  less  desperate  battle  with  • 
Freneh  ship  of  greatly  anporior  force.  He  continued  the  engageaoent 
with  anremitted  ftory,  till  tUs  own  ship  McAdwitally  took  fire,  and  WM 
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and  the  attempta  mSe  to?eZ^"^^^^^  *>r*d°?i'ai  Par£* 
defeatedf.  aomiraj,  i;  Eetaing^  were  signally 
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though  they  were  a^S*?l*V^^°  ^^^  »»  office:    even 
left  in  BuTa^rfenSB^f^  ?L?-f  °f«\'^*'  PljmoithwS 
wen,  only  aav^  from  JXi  ?^^^^ 
admirals  of  the  combSedS  ^*^^  ignorance  of  the 

that  tt^KnttlTLTr^^  SVJ:„r  ^?^ 

made  for  its  defence  The  S  ^^1!^''''  preparations 
spirit  worthy  of  the  crisis  ^oSm^^  tothemselves,  showed 
embodied  in  every  toSri  and  Stw '  ^^  ^^l^nteers  were 
cheerfully  sunoliS  hv  H^^  T    ^^^^i  ^^^  were  at  first 

,  commander'in-chief  nfi^i  •  /  °/  ^^^arlemont  appointed 
Eodand  recovered  h^^  .ccnpanies.    Whin 

of  rnvasiorwlf^moved  '£^^^^^  ^y ''^  *^«  fear 

kma  and  prese^S  Their  orc^La^^n''^?^^^^  refined  their 
the  secret  of  their  Sr^wif  ^'S^^^^^tion.    They  had  learned 

"generation  T^^c^^t,T^ZT.^tyT'''^J^  ^^'^^"^ 
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9.  (1780.)  Holland  was  soon  added  to  the  cnemitu  of 
England.  Mr.  Laurens^  teho  had  been  president  of  d«ra- 
gress,  was  taken  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  the  papers  fou^ni 
in  his  possession  fully  proved  the  ^xisteiic*  oi  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Americans.-  War  was  therefore 
declared,  and  thus  was  England  ^ctogageil  with  a  fourth 
enemy  without  ft  single  ally.  About  the  same  time  the 
northern  powers  Of  Eai'Oi)e  joined  in  a  confedelration  called 
the  armed  neutrality,  which  was  aimed  against  the  mari- 
time claims  of  England.  Its'  atoWed  desigh  was  to  pro- 
tect the  trade  of  neutral  vessels  with  the  several  belligerent 
powers. 

10.  But  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  sunk  not  in  the 
apparently  unequial  contest.  Admiral  Rodney  captured 
a  Spanish  convojr,  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet,  though  forced 
to  engage  under  very  -disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
relieved  Oibraltar;  which  the  SpaAiatds  had  begun  to  be- 
siege. Sailing  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  he  dispersed  a 
French  fleet  Ihr  superior  to  his  6wn.  In  America,  South 
Carolina  was  subdufed  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  j  and  the 
AjDHerican  general  Amoldy  believing  the  independent  cause 
almost  hopeless,  abandoned  his  country's  cause,  and  entered 
into  the  royal  sendee.  The  acquisition  of  this  wca-thless 
deserter  cost  the  life  of  one  of  Britain's  best  and  bravest 
officers;  Major  Andr*,  adjutant-general  of  the  royal  army, 
having  been  sent  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  Arnold, 
was  seized  within  the  American  lines^  and  hianged  as  a  spy, 
by  a  riffld  interprietation  ofthe  laws  of  war.     ' 

11.  The  ministry  had  hitherto  found  the  parliament  well 
disposed  to  support  their  measures;  but.  the  niimber  of  pe- 
tit'.ons  presented  from  the  counties  and  leading  towns  against 
the  administration,  soon  raised  up  a  formidable  opposition. 
(April  tth.)  At  length  Mr.  Dunning  moved  his  celebrated 
resolution,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased, 
is  increasmg,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  which  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes  j  but  a  second  re- 
solution, designed  to  giveeflecttd  the  former,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-one,  and  the  ministry  soon  after  re- 
covered their  wonted  superiority. 

12.  Some  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics 
were  wisely  repealed  by  the  parliament ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  exertionL  of  some  misguided  bigots,  these  measures 
ivArA  follAwed  bv  the  most  formidable  riots  that  ever  dis- 
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^  J5?  ?"®*ropoli8.  (June  2.)  An  immense  multitude 
assembled  in  St.  George's-fields,  to  peftion  for  a  reSf 
the  laws  that  had  been  passed  in  favou?  of  the  San 
catholics,  and,  after  adopting  several  resolutions,  pr^S^ 
m  large  parties  to  the  avenues  leading  to  the  hous^^f  co^ 
mons,  where  they  insulted  several  of  the  members     Lorf 

?  vf^^  ?T^''°'  *  '''''''T'y  enthusiast,  came  out  and  m^ 
a  violent  harangue  to  the  multitude,  Informinff  them  tC 
their  petition  had  been  rejected.  The  irritatTmob  aronce 
proceeded  to  acts  of  violence^  they  destroyed  all  the  ^S 
chapels  m  and  about  town;  they  burned  the  priswS  of 
Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Fleet,  together  \^th 
IT/k*  P"''**'  houses:   they  even  threatened   the   bank 

werfcard^utTn^  ^^  'f''']^^'  ^'  ^^^«*^  ^^e  milUar; 
were  calied  out,  and  the  rioters  dispersed,  though  not  until 

m^tXttSi!"'"'^"'"^      number  WbeLkSri 

10  promise  a  far  different  termination:  WashinoWs^v 
was  80  distressed  that  1600  troops  deserted  his"  CsTu^ 
hough  they  had  thus  shown  their  resentment,  thev  refused 
to  listen  to  any  ofters  from  the  British  genemls!  and  the 
emissaries  sent  to  seduce  them  were  given  up  and  hanged 
Congress,  however,  exerted  itself  so  tuccessfally^ffibe 
distresses  of  the  army  were  finally  relieved,  and  Washing 
ton  enabled  to  commence  decisive  operations.    He  at  firft 
designed    o  besiege  New  York,  but,'£ing  baffl^  by  tiie 
Bupenor  forces  of  sir  Henry  clinton  he  suddenly  reTol^d 
to  march  into  the  southern  states,'  and  overpower  Im-d 

^ZlcT"  uXl^f'-"^''  "'"^^  ^'"^^  moveTo  his  as 
eisUnce.      14.  This  decisive  operation  was  crowned   ^ith 

camplete  success;  lord  Cornwallis  was  attacked  Ly^k 

town  by  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  America    his 

lordship  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  two  redoubts  ii  he 

front  were  carried  by  storm,  his  works  ruined,  his  lines 

tT:SLtlf  ?A^'  "^  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  tt  effective 
strength  of  his  garrison  diminished  by  sickness.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  remained  but  to  proDOse 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  accordingly  8urrende?erto 
general  Lincoln  with  the  same  formalities  that  he  had  nr? 
acribed  to  that  officer  eighteen  months  before  at  SLrleX  •' 
1.  ..,  .....„.^^„,^.  jjg  ar  au«oaa  oomciUeuce,  that  the 
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articles  were  drawn  up  by  lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  whose 
father  was  still  detained  as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

15.  These  losses  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  success  of  our  arms  in  the  East  Indies,  where  sir  Eyre 
Coote  defeated  Hyder  Ally,  and  restored  the  company's 
ascendancy.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius 
was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  but  subsequently  re-captured  by 
the  French.  A  desperate  engagement  also  took  place  off 
the  Dogger  Bank  between  an  English  squadron,  commanded 
by  admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  under  admiral 
Zoutman.  After  a  fierce  battle,  which  lasted  three  hours,  the 
victory  remained  undecided,  and  both  returned  to  their  res- 
pective harbours. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  meaf^ure  <lid  tho  British  ministry  propose? 

2.  Is  there  anything  remarkablein  the  circumsiancea  of  lord  Chatham's 

death  r 
8.  What  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory? 

4.  Uow  were  lord  North's  commissioners  treated  by  the  Americans? 

5.  In  what  disgracelul  manner  was  admiral  Keppel  treated? 

6.  Did  the  results  of  the  campaign  answer  the  expectations  of  tho 

Americans? 

7.  How  was  the  English  navy  neglected? 

8.  What  important  events  took  place  in  Ireland? 

9.  By  what  new  enemies  was  England  as8aile<l? 

10.  Did  the  British  obtain  any  triumphs? 

11.  What  remarkable  resolution  was  carried  in  parliament? 

12.  Did  any  formidable  riots  occur  in  London  ? 

18-  How  was  Washington  baffled  in  the  beginning  of  tholaBt  campaign? 

14.  What  great  triumphs  did  tho  Americans  obtain? 

15.  Did  the  English  obtain  any  successes? 


SECTION  VI. 


For  thee,  sweet  peace,  abundance  leads  along 
Her  joyous  train,  and  bards  awake  to  song. 

Bland's  AnVvology. 

1.  (A.D.  1782.)  The  American  war  was  now  virtually 
at  an  end  j  all  rational  hopes  of  reducing  the  country  again 
under  the  subjection  of  Great  Britain  were  abandoned  by 
the  ^reat  majority  of  the  nation  j  but  the  ministry  at  least 
manifested  the  virtue  of  perseverance,  and  declared  their 
resolution  to  carry  on  "  a  war  of  posts."  The  nation  at 
large  was  opposed  to  his  insane  project  j  and  parliament, 

support  from  the  administration.    At  length,  on  the  motion 
of  general  Conway,  the  house  of  commons  voted    "  that 
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Oragse  in  thp  W.^!"'??*  ^^"^^^  ^^^^^  «^er  count  de 
grand  attack  eiffnallv  defPfttpH    «ni  jneir  ettorts  fail,  their 

«™%^nd';rored1hrSva5  ^J  V't'^r'resS'?  °'  ""« 
JSm'-'£:^Ku^£|^^^^^^ 

foMh»!;lL3'*''t'''®  J'T  '»dn>'n>stration  was  cxcrtincr  Usclt 

foS  triS^'^-^.'^S"'""'  ''^  irresistiUej  and  they 
5.  (A.  D.  imo  Se%urceroTtheS^:^;^  S^ 
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duration.  Immediately  after  concluding  the  peace  with 
France  and  America,  Mr.  Fox  mtroduced  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating the  government  of  India^  which  his  influence  carried 
through  the  house  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  company  and  its  servants.  But  in 
the  lords  the  opposition  was  more  effectual,  the  king  him- 
self avowed  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  ministry,  appear- 
ing unwilling  to  resign,  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  a 
new  administration  formed,  of  which  Mr.  William  Fitt^  the 
second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  most  conspi- 
cuous member. 

6.  (A.  D.  1784.)  Parliament  at  its  meeting  exhibited  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  ministers  in  a  complete  minority.  To 
carry  on  the  public  business  under  such  circumstances  was, 
of  course,  impossible,  and  no  sooner  were  the  supplies  voted 
than  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  coalition  had  given 
such  general  offence  to  the  nation,  that  the  new  mimstry 
obtained  a  decisive  majority  in  the  new  house  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  which  was  less  violent,  but  also  less 
effective,  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  passed  triumphantly; 
and  an  act  for  restoring  the  Scotch  estates  forfeited  in  1745, 
wen;  through  both  houses  without  opposition,  and  received 
the  royal  assent. 

7.  (A.  D.  1785.)  Mr.  Pitt,  pursuant  to  the  promises  he 
had  so  often  made,  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  reform 
in  parliament.  His  plans  were  very  judicious  and  well 
arranged,  but  they  were  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority, 
not,  as  was  generally  suspected,  without  his  tacit  consent. 

8.  (1786.)  The  south-western  coast  of  New  Holland  afford- 
ing several  favourable  spots  for  colonization,  it  was  resolved 
to  transport  convicts  thither,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  their  characters  and  reforming  their  manners  in 
another  hemisphere.  About  the  same  time  a  maniac,  named 
Margaret  Nicholson,  made  an  effort  to  assassinate  the  king 
as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage.  She  was  immediately 
seized;  and,  her  insanity  being  fully  proved,  she  was  sent 
to  Bethlehem  hospital,  where  she  remained  safely  guarded 
but  unmolested. 

9.  *(1787.)  Mr.  Sheridan,  aided  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr,  Fox, 
and  several  others,  br'  t'^ht  forward  a  motion  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor-general  of 
iudia,  for  high  'Criiaes  and  mlsdemeauours  in  the  executloii 
ofhisofiice,  which  passed  with  but  little  opposition.    The 
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consequent  trial  before  the  house  of  lords  lingered  out  durina 
the  se^n  succeeding  years,  and  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
ftccuseci* 

10.  A  strong  party  in  HoUand..  secretiy  supported  by  the 
French  court,  violently  opposed  their  stadtholder,  the  prince 
of  Oran^,  and  disregarded  the  remonstrance  made  by 
l!^n|Iandm  his  favour.  The  dispute  would  probably  have 
rekindled  a  general  war,  had  not  the  king  ofPrus^a,  en- 
raged at  an  insult  offered  to  his  sister,  sent  a  large  army  into 
Holland,  which  soon,  restored  the  authority  of  the  stadt- 
holder, and  crushed  tiie  powers  of  his  opponents. 

11.  (1788.)  While  the  nation  was  enjoying  profound  re- 
ppaey  and  silently  repairing  the  losses  incurred  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  country  wassuddwily  astounded  by  the  news 
tnat  his  majesty  had  been  Attacked  by  a  severe  iUness,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  government. 
Mr.  *  ox  insisted  that  the  regency  of  right  belonged  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  j  Mr.  Pitt  as  vehemently  asserted  that  par- 
liament alone  could  provide  for  such  an  emergency.  (1 789  > 
After  some  vegr  warm  debates,  jt  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  pnnce  of  Wales  should  be  declared  regent,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  certain,  restrictions,  and  the  custody  of  the  king's 
person  should.be  intrusted  to  the  queen,  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil. The^  parliament  of  Ireland  came  to  a  very  different  de- 
cision:  they)  decreed  the  regency  of  their  country  to  the 
prmce  of  Wales,  without  any  restrictions  whatsoever.  This 
difference  between  thp  two  parliaments  would  probably  have 
led  to  fatal  consequences  but  for  the  unexpected  recovery  oi 
the  Jang.  His  majesty's  restoration  to  health  diffiised  uni- 
versal joy  through  the  kingdom,  and  was  celebrated  by  more 
universal  and  splendid  illuminations  than  any  previouslv 
known.  ^  ^ 

.  12.  (1790.)<  A  dispute  took  place  between  England  and 
Spam  about  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  where  the,  English  had  planted  a 
small  colony,  which  the  Spaniards  had  seized,  and  made  the 
settlers  prisoners,  An  armament  was  prepared  with  asto- 
nishing rajjidity,  but  at  the  expence  of  three  million  sterling: 
bpam,  however,  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  all  disputes 
were  finally  iid justed  by  an  equitable  convention. 

13.^  While  the  country  was  thus  respected  abroad,  and 
enjoying  profound  peace  at  home,  events  were  occurring  in 
a  uCigiibounng  nation  which  soon  involved  England  in  a 
long,  expensive,  but  not  inglorious  war  j  and  produced  a  de- 
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cisive  change  in  the  aspect  of  Europe,  all  whose  effects  are 
probably  not  yet  developed. 

Questions  for  Examination, 
1 .  How  waa  the  American  war  finally  terminated  f 
o  S^'y  ^^'^  ^  parties  inclined  for  peace  t 
8.  Wiiatcircnmstanoeshowed  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times  f 
4.  How  was  the  ministry  broken  up  r 

6.  Didtheooalation  ministry  long  continue  F 
S"  SS.^  ^''**  ^^'  ^**'*  power  strengthened  T 

7.  What  important  motion  made  by  Mr.  JHtt  was  defeated  f 

8.  Was  any  attempt  made  on  the  king's  life  f 

in  few'?."?J^J?""*  remarkable  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  P 
10.  What  disturbances  took  place  in  Holland  f  ^*»""B8 

?o  S? J'?**  disputes  did  his  majesty's  illness  give  rise  f 

1  o  WK  J  w»«i««men»8  were  made  respecting  Nootka  Sound  ? 

18.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  r 

SECTION  vn. 

Seligion— freedom— vongoanee— what  yon  will, 
A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
•     ihat  gniltmay  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  bo  fed.— Byrm. 

1.  No  event  of  equal  importance  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion is  recorded  in  history,  and  there  is  no  subject  which 
lias  given  rise  to  such  diversity  of  opinion.  Its  causes,  its 
consequences,  even  the  simple  facts  that  occurred  in  its  pro- 
gress, are  to  this  hour  matters  of  keen  and  violent  debate, 
nor  can  an  impartial  narrative  be  expected  while  many  of  the 
actors  are  still  alive,  and  while  the  impulse  then  given  con- 
tinues to  be  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  form  of  government  established  in  France  sadly  re- 
quired amelioration;  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive,  and  they  were  exercised  with  strict 
severity  J  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  far  from  being  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  holy  religion  which 
they  jprofessod  J  the  prodigality  of  the  court  was  extreme; 
the  criminal  laws  were  unjustly  constituted,  and  worse  admin- 
istered J  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  nobles  equally 
Ignorant  and  indolent;  nor  was  there  a  single  office,  civil  or 
military,  open  to  the  most  superior  merits,  unless  aided  by 
the  possession  of  high  birth  and  titled  name.  These  were 
evils  poorly  compensated  by  the  private  virtues  of  the  hap- 
less sovereign,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  France  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries  had  nearly 
reached  their  consummation.    2.  While  the  higher  classes 
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of  igttorance  and  degradation,   and  goaded  on   by  miserv 
were  re*idy  to  second  every  movement  and  to  join  in  eve^v 

ZT'rJ'^'^i^'f^^^'  ^^*««^«'  «^«  «l^°^«nt«  if  Btr^e  were 
tJmnt^r   thickly  sown;  they  were  irritated  at  the  con 
tempt  shown  them  by  their  haughty  superiors    thev  wprA 
indignant  at  seeing  the  doors  of  prffemeSeS  aSsUhe 
exertions  of  honourable  ambition,   and  their  nS  were 

'nh^'^tX^Lr^^'t'f  the^peculative  treaties";" 
ine  rights  of  man,"  which,  despite  of  every  restriction 
daily  issued  from  the  press,  and  which,  with  very  ferexS 
tions,  advocated  principles  subversive  of  all  reli^L    and 
consequently  of  all  good  government.  ^ '^ii^ion,  and 

«ri.Aon  American  war  precipitated  a  revolution,  which 
probably  could  not  have  teen  much  longer  delayS  The 
l^rench  soldiers  while  fighting  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom,  naturally  imbibed  the  principles  of  their  alHes 
and  diftused  them  over  the  country  on  their  return  home' 
the  royal  exchequer,  which  had  been  nearly  exhSstrihv 
minStrf  ^-travapnce  of  the  former  refgn,'^^^^^^^^ 
ve^  ev^^nT.'''^?'''^^\^'^^°^  *^^  countVwas  on  the 
IxSdients  r„Lf"f;f  ^^^^^^  bankruptcy.  When  a  variety  of 
expedients,  most  of  which  made  matters  worse,  had  been 

Sri?  :r^KV^^^^"*S.^^^^'""°^d  *^  convoke ^he  states 

SS^Lt'^  A^fr*  ^T  ^'"'"^^^'^  ''''''  1614,  aud  they 
accordingly  met  at  Versailles  on  the  6th  of  May,  1789 

threetrlprf  n/r^T^'^^^l''  '^  ^^^  determined  that  the 
£iM  Si?  •  ^'^'^^f  ^^'  *^^  '^^^^^^^  ^"d  tlie  commons, 
should  meet  m  one  body,  an  arrangement  which  threw  all 
he  power  into  the  hands  of  the  pSpular  ^aZ     They  ^ 

oSmenctd  ^^^^^^         national  as^Sbly,  Ld'^mmSeTy 
commenced  a  tota  change  in  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 

Zn  S"f  ?iP"''^^T!u^"^  *^^^^«  ^^^^  ^b^"«^^^  local  divi- 
meSts  t«t^';f^°^  -^^  ""TK  distributed  into  deparl 
ments  instead  of  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  adontinff  a 
uniform  system  of  taxation;  monastic  instiuUonswie 
uppressed,  and  the  English 'system  of  trial  CiwIuS 
^^Hamenls!'''  administration  o^  justice  by  theolSffid^ 

6.  Such  an  extensive  alteration  naturally  disffust*^  fliA 
court  and  the  nobihty.     Unable  to  conceal   Li^Smtvt^ 

(Xmarirci.^X?T^'^fif°'''?^^"°°^«/  the  Count  d'Artois 
!;:w-'^^^'*?  ^^arles  X.),  the  prince  of  Cond^.  and  «PrPral 
-"cxs,  emigrated.    Bu«  this  flight  aggravated'  the  jealou'sy 
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of  the  people ;  the  Parisian  mob  stormed  the  fortress  of  the 
Bastile,  the  state  prison  of  France,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
ground ;  they  next  formed  a  national  guard,  composed 
entirely  of  citizens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed,  M.  de 
la  Fayette :  and  at  length  a  furious  mob  advanced  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  brought  the  king  and  royaJ  family  in  triumph 
to  the  capital. 

6.  (1791.)  The  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France  was 
anxiously  watched  by  two  powerful  parties  in  England,  who 
viewed  it  with  very  different  feehngs.  While  one .  party 
looked  upon  it  as  the  triumph  of  liberty,  the  administration 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy  regarded  it  as  the 
triumph  of  anarchy  over  all  le^timate  authority.  Nor 
were  such  feelings  confined  to  the  higher  classes :  the  popu- 
lace shared  largely  in  the,  hatred  to  the  new  politics  of 
France.  A  dinner  to  celebrate  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was 
adjourned  in  London  through  dread  of  popular  resentment} 
but  in  Bir Jiingham  a  festive  meeting  to  commemorate  the 
same  event  was  dispersed  by  a  furious  mob,  which  sub- 
sequently {>roceeded  to  destroy  the  dissenting  chapels,  and 
the  houses  of  all  who  were  supposed  favourable  to  the 
French  revolution. 

7.  (1792.)  The  principal  powers  on  the  continent  having 
entered  into  a  treaty  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  it  was  obvious  that  war  could  not  long  be  de- 
layed j  but  the  interference  of  the  monarchs  precipitated  the 
events  which  they  wished  to  prevent.  The  dizke  of  Bruns- 
wick, as  commander-in-chiefof  the  allied  armies,  issued  an 
ill-judged  and  sanguinary  manifesto,  which,  with  some  sus- 
picious circumstances  m  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen, 
so  exasperated  the  French,  that  all  the  power  of  the  state 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  jacobins,  as  the  most 
violent  republicans  were  called.  The  consequences  were 
dreadful:  the  palace  of  the  king  was  stormed,  his  guards 
massacre^,  himself  and  family  confined  as  close  prisoners, 
and  royalty  finally  abolished  in  France.  Ere  yet  the  world 
recovered  from  its  astonishment  at  these  events:  it  learned, 
with  equal  surprise  and  indication,  that  the  unfortunate 
king  had  been  brought  to  trial  by  his  subjects,  and  con- 
demned to  .death  by  a  majority,  of  votes.  This  iniquitous 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  21st  January,  1793. 

8.  While  France  was  thus  distracted,  England  was 
quietly  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  »3a|.]iaj«opf 
engaged  in  the'advancement  of  measures  equally  salutary 
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The  Duke  of  York  at  the  aurrender  of  Valenciennes, 
and  judicious.  Several  taxes  that  \vere  pressed  on  commerce 
and  mdustry  were  repealed :  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox  to 
maJ£e  juries  m  cases  of  libel  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact, 
was  passed :  some  further  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Roman  cathohcs;  but  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  lost  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. 9.  In  the  East  Indies,  Tippoo  Saib  (son  of  Hyder 
Ally),  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  hostility  to 
^ngland  along  with  his  dominions,  was  completely  subdued 
by  lord  tornwallis,  and  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enormous  sum,  for  the  performance  of  which 
nis  sons  were  given  as  hostages. 

^  10.  (1793.)  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  French 
jacobins  comp  eted  the  alienation  of  the  British  people  from 
the  cause  of  the  new  revolution,-  and  the  ministry,  now 
certain  of  pbpular  support^  adopted  several  measures  which 
left  their  hostility  no  longer  doubtful.  The  national  con- 
vention immediately  declared  war  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder  ot  Holland,  intimating  by 
this  artful  phraseology  that  the  people  of  these  countries 
nad  an  interest  distinct  from  their  respective  sovereigns. 
11.  It  IS  certain  that,  thia  d^'^lai'o^i-^'^  ^f  ^"^  ^f  ~-*  j;_- -^i 
provoked,  was  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  the  British 
ministry,  and  the  great  body  of  the  aristocracy  by  which  it 
was  supported.    Immediately  &f    •  its  a:t)pearance,  the  duke 
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n[  Frai  ITl*^.-'^'".*^^^  ''"'^•^  »'"^i^«  '"  «^«  invasion 
Wn?f«l*'''*v1  '°.^*^'"'  *^°"«^  *^  «"t  successful, 
rw£^        , ".  I^^enc^ennes,    soon    suffered   some  severe 

SSfJ  r*  if*  *^^  t??  ^^*^^  ««^^"^  campaign  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  republicans.  The  fortifiedT  harbour  of  Tou 
ion  having  been  surrendered  to  the  English,  the  French 
government  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  recovery. 
J  hese  proved  for  a  time  abortive,  until  the  direction  of  the 
mege  was  intrusted  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  now  for  t  e 
hrst  time  appeared  on  that  scene  where  he  afterwards  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  By  his  exertions  the  Englisli  were 
compelfed  to  evacuate  the  town,  leaving  the  greater  portion 

♦i,i  R^^-^?^"^  ^**  compensate  for  this  ill  success  by  land, 
tlto^vt?  T^  established  its  wonted  pre-eminence  in  a 
wl.  W°^^  ^^f^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  <^he  French  fleet  in  the 
Frfl  ^  ^®^'  u^°1  T^""^^  ^^  **^«  colonies  belonging  to 
trouhl!  T."  ^^""^  A^^  '^™^  *^"^^  conquered  witli  Tittle 
Jw^k*  r  **®  domestic  occurrences  of  this  period, 
InnTii?''  ve^:^"'V^erous,  were  not  deficient  in  import 
ance:  Messrs  Hardy  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  S^re 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  highTrea- 
son,  and  acquited,  after  a  patient  investigation,  which  lasted 

the  constitution  of  the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the 
SrHT^^Kr'^^''^!^  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  they 

Zi«  ^  f'lul  /if^^"""  "^"^^  ^y  ^^Sal  and  constitutional 
means,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  violence  and  insur- 
rectionary movements.  The  ministers  succeeded  better  with 
similar  prosecutions  m  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  several 
persons  were  found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  several 
degrees  of  punishment.  »»=  v  cnu 

14.  (1795.)  The  ill  success  of  the  war  induced  many  of 
rpn,S'°^J!f^*^  sovereigns  to  make  peace  with  the  French 
^rS^a%^?^^^K^''i•^''^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ««*  «^e  example, 

and  7hf  f""""^  ^?  ^t  ?^"S  ^^,^P^^°'  *^^  Swiss  cantons 
and  the  regent  of  Sweden.  The  king  of  Prussia  only 
waited  until  he  had  received  the  English  subsidy,  and  then 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  power  he  had  been  paid  to  oppose. 
The  people  of  Holland  expelled  the  stadtholder,  and,^ii^ct. 
ing  m  their  country  what  they  called  a  Batavian  republic, 
became  virtually  a  province  of  France.  In  short,  England 
nad  scarcelv  an  allv  TPmairinr*  v.«f  a,,-*— •_ s  xi  ® 
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!l!n*^  ^T^ity  "^l^^^K  P®'"^'  ^*«  never  a  matter  of  cer. 
taintj.  15.  The  English  navy  obtained  some  triumphs, 
especially  a  brilliant  victory  under  lord  Bridport,  at  Port 
1  Urientj  but  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French  emi- 
grants,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  ministry,  was 
signally  defeated.  ^' 

16.  Symptoms  of  discontent,   almost  amounting  to  dis- 
affection,  began  to  be  manifested  iri  various  parts  of  the 
empire :   the  successes  of  the  war  had  been  few  and  of  little 
va  ue.  but  had  they  been  still  more  decisive  they  would 
not    have   compensated   for   the    distress   occasioned    bv 
utiprecedented  taxation.    The  people  of  London  suffered 
eevereJy  trom  the  mterruption  of  commerce :  and  some  of  the 
lower  class,  irritated  by  their  protracted  misery,  assailed 
the  king  8  carriage  when  his  majesty  went  in  state  to  the 
house  of  lords.    This  outrage  served,  however,  to  strengthen 
the  administration  J  for  the  parliament,  indignant  at  thS  out- 
rage Ottered  to  the  sovereign,  sanctioned  several  bills  for  the 
suppression  of  sedition,— bills  perhaps  rendered  neccessary 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period,   but  which 
greatly  dimimshed  the  limits  of  British  freedom.    17.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  procure  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  married  his  cousin,  the  princess  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick.    We  must  once  again  refer  to  this  unfortunate  union : 
It  18  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a  daughter  was  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  folbwing  year,  soon  afler  which  the  parents 
were  filially  separated.  ^ 

18.  (1796.)  The  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  having  joined  their 
lorces  to  those  of  the  French,  were  now  become  enemies 
ot  (ireat  Britain  j  and  this  country,  from  being  an  accessory, 
was  now  a  principal  in  the  war.  Several  of  the  Dutch  set' 
tlements  m  the  East  Indies  were  subdued,  but  England  lost 
me  island  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  formally  placed  under 
±5riti8h  protection  a  few  years  previously.  The  Austrians 
were  almost  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  French  under  Napo- 
eon  Bonaparte,  whose  brilliant  career  began  now  to  excite 
the  attention  of  Europe.  A  fniitless  eflTort  to  terminate  the 
war  by  negotiation  was  made  by  the  British  ministry.  It 
tailed  because  probably  it  never  was  intended  to  succeed. 

Ay.  (1796.)  The  enormous  expenses  which  Great  Britain 
Had  to  sustain  were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  resources 

ot  the  countrv  so  muoh.  tha.t  at  \ar^M\.  *k«  ko^i^  «* j 

payment  j  and  an  issue  of  paper-money  was  of  course  the 
consequence.    Two   alarming  mutinies  broke  out  in  the 
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ii»n7j  thfit  at  Spithea<f  was  flcttled  by  giving  tho  neamen 
additional  pay.  but  thtt>  uf  Uie  Noro  was  not  quelled  without 
blooilnluvl,  una  tho  execuiict*  of  some  of  tho  rin^ieadere. 
20.  But  E  '^land  still  maintained  her  naval  renown :  a  bril- 
liant victory  vas  gained  by  Sir  John  Jarvis  over  tho  Spanish 
fleet,  of  Cape  St.  Vines<^nt,  and  an  equally  glcrioua  triumph 
was  obtained  over  the  ">utch  by  admiral  Duncan,  at  Cam- 
perdown.  21.  Our  ally  had  not  equal  fortune:  Austria  was 
everywhere  defoated,  and  to  escape  total  ruin  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  tho  terms  of  peace,  which  Bonaparte  dictated  at 
Campo  l/^ormio. 
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^      Quaiiop^for  Examination.  * 

What  waa  tho  state  of  France  at  tho  oommonocmont  of  tho  rovolntlon  * 
In  what  dangerous  oiroumstaucoa  were  tho  difl'oront  ordon  of  Huoiuty  f 
How  did  tho  Amorioan  war  preoinltato  a  rorolution  f  ^ 
Whattrlumpha  wore  gained  by  the  popular  party  at  the  meettnirof 

tho  Btates«genend  If  " 

Did  those  alterations  produce  any  important  results  T 
In  what  manner  was  tha  French  revolution  regarded  in  England  ? 
What  oonsoquencofl  were  produced  by  tho  dulce  of  Drtuuwiok's  proolo* 

mation  f 
What  was  the  state  of  England  at  this  thno  f 
Woraluiy  important  advantages  gained  in  the  East  Indies  r 
How  did  tho  war  oonunenoo  f 
What  reverses  did  tho  English  experience  t 
By  what  nava)  trinmpud  were  these  compensated  f 
Did  any  important  trials  occur  at  this  time  P 
How  did  tho  allies  of  England  behave  f 
Where  was  lord  Bridpon  victorious  f 
How  did  the  people  of  Eugland  show  their  discontent  ? 
What  royal  marriage  was  contracted  at  this  time  t 
In  what  manner  was  the  war  conducted  f 
Did  any  dangerous  ovento  occur  in  England  f 
How  did  tho  English  navy  behave  t 
Where  was  peace  made  between  France  and  Austria  t 


SECTION  nr; 

O  Frantic  thirst  of  glory  and  of  fhme  •—  ;'/w  ifc?<'. 

1.  (A.  D.  1798.)  The  restoration  of  .iic  .ogibiutive  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  in  1782  was  far  from  satisfying  the  ex- 
pectations formed  by  a  considerable  party  in  that  country. 
Reform  in  parliament,  and  a  repeal  of  the  remnant  of  the 
?;ftnal  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics,  were  rather  de- 
.  r  led  a^  a  right  than  craved  as  a  boon;  and  when  the 
i .  -eri^'Vieat  refused  to  make  concessions,  the  majority  re- 
M-iR'  .  eullei\    fid  diawntented,  while  i^  few  \nlder  spiriti 
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meditated  a  t  'al  separation  from  England,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Irish  republic  afler  the  example  of  France. 
The  lower  classes  were  mWy  indue  '  to  adopt  schemet 
that  flattered  their  national  pnJ©|  and  thouirh  government, 
having  received  timely  information,  arrested  the  principal 
leaders,  disaffection  was  too  extcnsiv  to  bo  thus  checked, 
and  several  counties  broke  out  into  open  inn  rrection.  Alter 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  disgraced  by  several  atrociilcs  on  both 
sideu,  the  revolters  were  everywhere  defeated:  and  on  the 
snjTciidor  of  a  small  body  of  French  who  had  been  sflnt  to 
aid  tlii.  insurgents,  peace  was  finally  restored  by  the  judi- 
cious and  merciful  measures  of  lord  Cornwallis. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  Napoleon,  with  a  largo  fleet  and 
army,  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  voyage  obtained  pos- 
session of  Malta  by  the  treachery  of  the  knights.  The  ca- 
reer of  the  French  invader  was  sufficiently  triumphant  in 
%yp*>  b»*  his  hopes  of  permanent  success  were  bu.  lly 
Wjgoted  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  over  which  admiral  Nek  u 
obtained  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  war.  3.  This  brilliant  triumph  was  obtained  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  the  first  of 
August  J  nine  sail  of  the  line  were  taken ;  two  more  and  a 
Ihgate  either  burnt  or  blown  up  during  the  action,  and  only 
two  escaped,  which,  however,  were  subsequently  captured. 
Soon  after,  Bonaparte  was  repulsed  before  Acre'  chiefly  by 
the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Siclney  Smith  j  and  having  at  the 
same  time  received  news  from  France  that  seemed  to  open 
safer  and  brighter  objects,  ho  secretly  returned  home,  and 
soon  effected  a  revolution,  by  which  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  with  the  title  of  first  consul. 

4.  The  first  measure  taken  by  Napoleon  after  his  eleva- 
tion, was  to  send  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England  offering 
peace.  This  was  instantly  rejected ;  for  a  new  and  powerful 
coalition  had  been  formed  against  France,  from  which  the 
most  splendid  success  was  anticipated.  But  this  coalition 
soon  fell  to  pieces;  the  Russian  emperor  withdrew  his 
forces  J  the  duke  of  York  was  forced  to  quit  Holland  with 
his  army  on  finding  the  population  indisposed  to  second  his 
efforts ;  and  the  French,  under  the  new  government,  display- 
ed even  more  energies. 

6.  In  the  East  It  lies  the  English  waged  a  successful  war 
against  their  old  enemy  Tippoo  Saib;  his  capital  was  taken 
by  storm,  himself  slain,  and  all  his  treasures  divided  among 
tuc  gou^uciOxa.    Siuctj  that  period  the  entire  peninsula  o/ 
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Eifiush.^  ^^^"  virtually  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 

aAlnihJ^'r.r.l^^^'1  ^'''*"?'  ^^  ^^^"  commenced  war 
Sfnlov  «h1^v  T'^T"^^"^"^  ^^t^  characteristic 
nn7^f7^:  ^^"^  Napoleon  brought  it  to  a  sudden  close  by 
calculL  on'"  H«  tj"'i!- ^^''  ^^  Senius  which  baffle  ordinary 
deS.  nf  fv,  ¥  ^'^  ^J^y  ^^'■osa  the  Alps  into  Italy  ij 
co^^.ffjM  '^'''\  W"ing  difficulties,  and  obtained  a 
SFc^UlZT'J -^^  ^^''"So.  A  subsi,5y  from  England 
he  h^  M^  i''^*Tr°'f '^'  to  continue  his  resistance!  but 
SLv  nf  ♦!,  Hohenlmden  placed  him  completely  at  the 
SpeJce!         '^^^^"^^^^^  ^^d  he  was  forced  to'^solicit  terms 

wh^^h^^Sl  T^^'''''  ''^'  *"  legislative  union  with  England, 
rommnnf  w«?S  Pf™»«  7A"gatived  in  the  Irish  house  of 
l^n^  *?  TT  ^^l"^  ''^^"^^  ^y  the  ministry.  It  was  deter- 
mined  that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  there  should  be 
TrplnH  ^Jf  P^^^lparf^a^nent  for  the  British' Islands,  in  which 
£  ^tattn  1  ^'  '«P^««.e^t«d  by  four  spiritual  pe^rs,  Iken 
iL^n  ^  1-/'^^''^^  ^^^^T'  twenty-eiglit  temporal  peers 
Ssurmlle^"'^'"''^""'^^  ^^°^^^^^'«  e^ctediS 
8.  (1801.)  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,   not  satisfied  with 

f rt^Si^pf  r'  ?.'  ^°S^"^l^'  ^'^^'  her  £r  enemy, 
and  peisuaded  the  other  northern  powers  to  revive  the 

hoshle  confederation,  called  the  ari^ed  neutrality     Afte 
SSXn^^^^^^      tried  ineffectually,  a  fleet  ^as  sen[ 
afS  bJIn^K^'i"'''^'"  A^i  command  of  admiral  Parker, 
wi?h  mfl.I-ffi    u    'l?°f  •    ^^r,l^aving  passed  the  Sound 
with  little  difficulty.  Nelson  attacked,  and  almost  annihilated 

SLS     v^^^t^'?""^^*^"  Danish  defence;    but  some  of 

fii^n^^if^r^r^u^.S'^"^^"^  in  a  situation  exposed  S  the 
fire  of  the  hostile  batteries,  he  took  advantage  of  his  prev^ 
ous  success  to  offer  terms  of  accommodatiol!  which^were 
immediately  accepted.  It  is  probable  that  the  war  mT'ht 
o?Ihe  Xn^^v"  ''TT.'^'  ^"^  ^^*  intelUsence  been  rece  ?ed 
Wof  fffl'T/  *^'  emperor  PauCwho  had  been  the 
dPr  wl  o  e^^federacy.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexan- 
der, was  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain  • 
exampr^"''  states  found  themselves  obliged  to  imfta^^^^^^^^^^ 

_9.  An  expedition,  under  the  command  nf  «;,.  tjoI^i, 
ADercTombie,  was  equally  successful  in  excelling  the  French 
from  Egypt ;  but  that  distinguished  officer  fell  in  the  arms  of 
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besiege  them  irCaLf3L±S^'°^^  ^^  rP*"°«  S 
to  thf  article^  pfSulaL7  laii^J'^  T""^"^  P^«"*^* 
success  arrived  inWnrSity?^  "*  ^^^^^^  *^®  "^ws  of  this 
with  aninvlflion  tS  ^^  country  had  been  threatened 
of  Prance  a^HoUandfn/''^  f  "'*'*^  *^^°S  the  coasts 
portation  inle  hafclr^^^^  ^Kd  '^lilS  Vr 

?he  b?^e^,  WT«:  drsnff  ht^if  *rv^?^"^?.*  ^fi'«'*«- 

■  the  manifest  suSSvn^S  ^I^^  ^^'^^  «*^^^?«J  and 

leon  that  the  enSrisf  w«f  if     ^^^  '^^  convinced  i^apo- 

soon  laid  asfdl^       ^^  ^^^^''''  *°5  *^e  Project  w^ 

of  a  war,'*'wWc\^-^^^^^^^^  ^''^  °o^  l^eartily  tired 

Th  tent's  weiS^fS-a^^^^^^  commenced.  ^(??01) 

land.    OnTeoShSfd  fL'f''!^^  by  invading  Switzer' 

as  he  belierw)  win,  (k.  »       •  »  iinglish  newspapers, 

1803O    TW  mutol  wr'-''*°'=°  of  gwernment.    (ri^ 
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was  detected  in  England.  It  was  formed  by  a  colonel  Des* 
pard,  who  fancied  that  government  had  treated  him  with 
unjust  neglect ;  his  associates  were  desperate  men  of  the 
lowest  ranks,  and  nothing  could  be  more  wild  or  inadequate 
than  the  means  by  which  they  ;proposed  to  execute  their 
insane  projects.  14.  The  execution  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators restored  public  confidence  j  but  in  a  few  months 
the  alarm  was  again  renewed  by  the  account  of  an  insur- 
rection having  broken  out  in  Dublin.  The  leader  of  the 
revolt  was  Robert  Emmet,  a  young  man  of  the  most  amiable 
qualities,  but  a  wild  and  visionary  enthusiast.  The  insur- 
gents were  badly  armed  and  worse  disciplined  j  they  were 
consequently  subdued  with  little  diflBculty,  but  not  before 
lord  Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  had  been  murder^  by  the 
infatuated  mob. 

16.  Napoleon  recommenced  the  war  with  great  vigour  j  Lr 
troops  overran  Hanover,  and  compelled  the  princes  ia  the 
north  of  Germany  to  close  their  ports  against  the  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  navy  blockaded  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  rivers  from  which  British  traders  were 
excluded  j  and  they  captured  several  French  colonies.  The 
English  having  made  prizes  of  many  French  merchant-ships, 
andf  treated  their  crews  as  prisoners,  Bonaparte  seized  on  all 
the  English  visitors  who  were  travelling  in  France  and  de- 
tained them  as  hostages.  16.  About  the  same  time,  the 
French  army,  which  nad  been  employed  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  being  cut  off  from  all 
supplies  by  the  British  cruisers,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and 
the  island  hae  since  remained  an  independent  state,  under 
the  name  of  Hayti.  The  threats  of  invading  Britain  were 
repeated  J  but  after  a  vain  display  of  force  on  both  sides,  no 
efforts  were  made  to  put  the  threats  in  execution. 

Questiom  for  ExaminaUon. 

1.  What  oalamitOQB  event  occurred  in  Ireland  r 

2.  Whither  did  Napoleon  le&d  his  new  armament  T 

8.  How  was  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Egypt  checked  T 
4.  What  was  Napoleon's  first  attempt  when  appointed  consul  ? 
6.  Did  the  English  obtain  any  triumph  in  the  East  Indies  t 

6.  Where  was  the  power  of  Austria  overthrown  ? 

7.  What  imL  jrtant  change  waa  made  in  the  government  of  Ireland  ? 

8.  How  did  England  escape  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  armed  ncn* 

trallty  f 

9.  By  whom  wore  the  French  driven  from  Egypt  ? 

10.  What  events  were  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasion  ? 

11.  How  was  a  peace  effected  ? 

13.  2>ia  toe  peace  prosiue  tope  permanent  f  ■■, 


13.  What  ( 

14.  Waatl 

15.  Howd 

16.  Of  whi 
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SECTION  IX. 
Th  JSi!!."®"  ?*^i'  **'y  warri^  bleed  f 

all  his  energies  to  th^fomation  nf  i  ^"^'"^i^telj  devoted 
France.  In  this  laK  het^  not  a^hT^r"'  ?'.  r^"«^ 
general  indignation  which  ™  e^cit^  bv  thT'^"^-  ^^ '}"'. 
murder  of  the  duke  of  En^ien  Ti^.^  «»e  unprincipled 
prince  was  seized  by  t^emk«^:«  oTr  "'^^^I^^^ate  young 
territoiy,  dragged  to  ^e^f^ll  of  Bonaparte  in  a  neutral 
the  modiery^a  trial  befool  Jfv^'"?'?^^  subjected  to 
the  ditch  o7the  c^Te  by  to^ctS^  T"^  '^''  ^» 

perpetration  of  this  crime   BoSw^  ^^^ 

pe-3r  ofthe  French  and  kfnfT^^*^  l^  proclaimed  em- 
JJthe  latter  SgLel^^^^^^  but  the  assumption 

ofqueS&'^Ti^FJJL^^r^^^^  act 

ing  entered  into  Mrelty  w  fh  Oeof  tWr\ '  ^^'^  ^^'' 
detenuined  to  intercPn/flTo  itoof^   ?."'     ,  British  minister 

rica,  without  ™1  ^ifo?  arrramrofT/r*  •^■»«- 

war.    Three  of  these^esselawer^SelS  tfZT^- 1' 
squadron,  two  were  taken,  but  th*,  S  S^  by  the  British 

up,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  creVSshS'"'Tht1^  ^7 
court,  on  hearinff  thp  nt^v^a  i^  j-ff  '  ^"^^  Spanish 
the  eiemyrfffit  Britain.'  '°""^«'»'^  Proclaimed  itself 

conVmmtid  b/iL^ato^tTL'"""'?'','  ?'  ^"g'»d  »»■* 
fleets.    The  rSh  ships  of  war  rr^^^^^  1«^"'« 

the  vigilance  of  .he  blocKnl^LroiT  o^JT"^  ''*'?«• 
mth  the  Spanish  fleet  at  cSS  and"'aaS''«f:^r''S'"" 
Indies.  Hitherthey  were  Dnp«.,»A  ^S  i  5  »t  ,  ""^  ""^  ^^^^ 
ing  heard  of  his  appr^h^"he  !d,,^i'<"?  ^''■"'"'  '""  ''«"- 
Europe.  Nelson  f^nSlow^.^ll  l":™]^.""!"'.?!  to 
poiutments,  had  at  length  the" WiicUon  t^^SverflS 
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French,  under  Villeneuve,  and  the  Spaniards,  nnder  Gravina, 
on  the  morning  of  October  21st,  drawn  up  in  a  double  line 
of  battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  British  navy  attacked 
in  two  columns,  the  windward  line  being  led  by  Nelson,  in 
the  Victory,  the  leeward  by  adlniral  Collingwood.  After  a 
terrible  engagement,  Which  lasted  three  hours,  the  English 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  with 
Villeneuve,  and  two  other  flag  officers,  were  captured  j  the 
remainder,  under  admiral  Gravina,  fled,  but  several  of  them 
were  subsequently  taken,  by  a  squadron  under  sir.R.  Stra- 
chan.  4.  This  victory  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Nelson,  who  had  long  been  the  pride  of  the  English 
navy.  He  was  mortally  woilnded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the 
middle  of  the  action,  and  died  a  little  before  its  close.  6. 
The  grief  of  his  country  was  shown  by  the  honours  paid 
to  his  memory ;  his  brother  was  raised  to  the  peerage ;  a 
liberal  pension  settled  on  his  widow,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  accompanied  by  a  proces- 
eion  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  England  had  ever 
witnessed  on  a  eimil^  occasion,  and  a  monument  erected  at 
the  public  expense  as  a  lasting  testimony  <if  national  grati- 
tude. Rewanls  were  also  voted  to  the  companions  of  his 
victory ;  admiral  Collingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  wounded,  and  for  th« 
families  of  the  slain. 
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for\JXln^f/'%r  VT^  *«^P^^  compensated 
dcfeaS-Tw^SL^  ^    The   Austnana  were  eveVwhero 

2nnfi5;       .    motion  of  the  Hussians  gave  a  temrwrarv 

qu^n'^Srffd!:^!'""""  -h^^'te™,  the  con- 

i^L^t^'  ^^'^-    '^^^  ^^^^^  <^^  a  coah'tion  which  he  had 

Ws  Solwe  W  ^'?T;'  ^^  *^«  ratification  of  eeei^ 
nis  colleague,   lord  Mqlville,  impeached  by  the  house  ot 

fn  ,3  *-fuP'^''iT?  ?^^^;  ^^oko  lii^  heart.    He  was  h^ 
memory  at  the  national  ejtp^nse.    A  new  administration 

Z  onTc?  w."^''  the  auepi^es  of  lord  ofen^lTe  ar^S  Mr! 
tox,  one  of  whose  first  measures  was  the  final  abolition  of 

S^Ht&vS^\  ^'^.^'fJ^  °^^  ^°°g  survive  h4l?eat 
political  rival :  he  died  m  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

8.  During  the  late  struggle  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
however  YJf''  f^'^^  ^^  «^'^?'^^^  '^^^^^0^'    sSl^, 

mnn^nf  n?«v  7'''*^^'  '^.''^^  anuouuced,  that  PrSssia,  in  a 
S^  w  th  tJi^^^- ?-'^*^"'^^°^^  had  determined  singly  to 
S?^^  J  •  •  ^l^torious  arms  of  France.    The  war  was 

tZ^-'^'J  f  ?gl\<5ampaign  J  the  Prussians  were  irretrfe^ 
Jeto'^jf  ?^^  the  battle  of  Jena;  fortress  after  fortress  sS^- 
rendered  to  Napoleon  and  the  unfortunate  king,  stripped  of 
hp  ETf'  P^'^  of  his  dominions,  had  now  no^'hope^^in 
the  assistance  of  Russia.    9.  (A.D.  1807.)    Even  this  lalt 
hope  failed,  an  indecisive  battle  being  fought  at  Eylau :  but 
the  Russians  having  failed  in  an  attempt  u>  relieve  Daitzil 
and  suffered  v.  total  defeat  at  Friedland,  solicited  terms  of 
^ace.    A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,   by  which  the 
Prussian  kmg  was  stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  and  had 
mrS5     T  ^«^i^5°^tion  to  learn  that  the  remainder  was 
spaced  only  m  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  young  emperor 


the 


o  ,^«v^"7  ^  :;V'7^  c«uucoa  vuiivmd  i3onaparf«  to  execute 
projects  which  he  had  so  long  formed  against  the  com- 
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merce  of  England.  By  the  celebrated  Berlin  decrees,  aU 
the  continental  porta  were  closed  against  British  manufac- 
turers, and  Denmark,  though  long  in  alliance  with  England, 
was  forced  to  comply  with  the  imperious  mandate.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  British  government, 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  most  stern  necessity. 

11'  A^  expedition,  under  the  command  of  admiral  lord 
Gambler,  and  general  the  earl  of  Cathcart,  was  sent  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  order  that  it 
might  be  retained  as  a  deposit  by  England  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  as  Napoleon  notoriously  designed  to 
have  employed  it  in  restoring  the  navy  of  France.  The 
demand  was  peremptorily  refused  ;  but  the  English  having 
bombarded  Copenhagen  for  three  days  successively,  his 
Danish  majesty,  to  save  his  capital  from  total  destruction, 
agreed  to  the  proposed  terms  j  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting 
of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-one 
smaller  vessels,  was  given  up,  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  naval  stores. 

12.  Rut  the  other  foreign  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Enghsh  were  unusually  unsuccessful}  Buenos  Ayres,  after 
•'1  ??P^"'®  ^y  ^^  Home  Popham,  was  recovered  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  an  armament  sent  out  for  its  recovery  under 
general  Whitelocke  failed  signally  and  disgracefully:  a 
fleet  under  admiral  Duckworth  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but,  being  unable  to  make  an  impression  on 
Constantinople,  was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss :  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  was  captured  by  general  Eraser,  but  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  evacuate  his  conquest ;  and  an  expedition 
undertaken  to  assist  the  kmg  of  Sweden  had  an  equally 
inefiScient  termination. 

13.  The  Grenville  administration,  which  had  been  very- 
popular  at  the  outset,  had  now  declined  considerably  in 
public  favour  J  and  it  probably  had  never  possessed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  king.  The  ministers  having  brought  for 
ward  some  measures  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  his  majesty  disapproved,  were  compelled  tO*  resign, 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  were  recalled  to  the  cabinet. 

14.  Portugal  was  now  the  only  part  of  the  continent 
open  to  Great  Britain,  and  Napoleon  determined  that  her 
manufacturerd  should  be  excluded  from  this  country  also. 
The  prince-regent  of  Portugal,  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  French  armyonjiis  frontiers,  promised  obe- 
oience  to  ti*e  demanda  of  the  French  emperor  j  but  finding 
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h?lLS^'^aMrthe  rni^-l^?.®°^^*  ^9  conciliate  the 

intended  he  emMonT^?h.%^^^^?i^»^^^^  ^^^^ 
conveyed  to  the  Brazilian  «!f^  ^®  F""^^^^^  ^^^t,  and  was 
Immediately  after  W^deoSti^f  \W'  \  «^^*h  A°^erica! 
without  op^flition.     "^^^^^^^  *^«  French  occupied  Lisbon 

Questions  far  Hxaminaiion. 

SECTION  X  ■ 

totts  in  SpaiD,  which  U.mf«-h  «f«  T*"""  *™  ">»"  iniqni- 

not  a  little  to  hia  final  OTSrowTf"'  r**  <«""rib»toj 
of  any  country  preseSted  ™^Tr.ictn^S  "^ -^  '^^^^^» 
oJityas  waa  dfeplayed  bvthe  roSrt^a  •""'*  *'"'  ™''e- 
which  now  occnpfea  OM  attfintil    ^t  "f  -^P*'"  *'■  ">«  period 

«&i™  of  atatef  even  t^.     "'".'"."^  *''■  managing  the 

conaequentlynhX  unfit^^  ""?      f*""!""  "mli^nd, 
Euro^  was  conTSsX)  bf  fVi^/""*  *'  »  Period  when  al 

Spain,  was  Godovwhnm  «,••»'' -.^  ,*  "''"*'  roler  of 
had  rkiaed  ^  £e  m^o^a  S,f '*"?,'"''"  ""''«  S'-'^e" 
national  councils,  Ld«  the  pSuifo^fr"  '?«"4  "^^ 
fef"tSl^iri^K^»»^^^  {hi 

i".  -"w  tai;nrno7;s^^r^^s'\tifl!rs 
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▼acillating  course  of  policy,  which  wasted  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and  made  the  country  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
aU  the  surroundmg  nations.    2.  Godoy  was  oC  course  unpo 
pular:  the  nobility  despised  him  as  an  upstart  j  the  people 
regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all  the  cakmities  by  which 
they  were  oppressed  j  and,  at  length,  reports  having  been 
circulated  that  he  intended  to  remove  the  royal  family  to 
South  America,  a  fUrious  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
terminated  in  stripping  Godoy  of  all  his  authority.    De- 
prived of  his  only  reliance,  the  imbecile  Charles  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  who  was 
at  once  proclaimed  king,  to  the  universal  delight  of  the 
people.    3.  When   Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  this 
revolution,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  directed  the  numerous 
wmy,  which  he  maintaine4  in  Spain,  to  occupy  Madrid 
By  means  of  some  obscure  intrigues,  Charles  was*  induced 
to  withdraw  his  abdication,  and  cfeim  the  assistance  of  the 
French  emperor  against  his  rebellious  sonj   while  at  the 
same  time  assurances  were  privately  conveyed  to  Ferdinand 
that  Napoleon  was  attached  to  his  cause,  and  would,  if  an 
appeal  was  made,  certainly  decide  in  his  favour.    4.  By 
such  representations  the  entire  Spanish  royal  family  was 
induced  to  cross  the  frontier  j  and  no  sooner  were  they  in 
the  power  of  the  French  emperor,  than  they  were  severally 
compelled  to  abdicate  their  claims  to  the  crown,  which  Na- 
poleon was  determined  to  transfer  to  his  brother  Joseph. 

6.  When  the  iniquitous  transactions  at  Bayonne  became 
known,  they  filled  the  mind  of  every  Spaniard  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  indignation  j  one  sentiment  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  entire  nation,--a  determination  to  maintain  the 
indepndence  of  their  counitry,  and  to  submit  to  none  but  their 
legitimate  sovereign.    The  French  were  able  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  at  Madrid  after  a  fearful  massacre,  which 
is  the  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of  Murat,  by  whom  the 
garrison  was  commanded  j  but  in  the  provinces,  provisional 
.juntos  were  formed,  armies  levied,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  usurpers.    The  gar- 
rison of  Gibraltar,  and  the  British  fleets  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lent  their  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  and 
the  French  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  foirced  to  sur- 
render.   6.  The  armies  of  France  also  met  some  severe 
checks3  Dupont,  with  a  force  of  16,00a  men,  was  forced 
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.^™r,?."if.«°.«"'J»Wot  general  CaetanoB:  Moncey^as 


ron  to^e  LTneul^'  *°^  ™  ^^^^^^  bTa  British  squad- 

anS^hcJiATFl^^^^^^^^  I'ortugal, 

endeavoured  to  supwlf  th«  rLSf  k  *^  "^^fppy  country 
all  suspected  of  hawSg  sha^^  I'n  ^«  ^k^^?^  niasaacring 
tion  of  their  couXthf«  HZiki  ^?^''^  ^?'  *^«  "^""a^ 
a  more  deterSSS^'nLi  ^f  1£«^^  policy  only  engendered 
for  vengeance;        ^  resistance,  and  a  fiercer  thirst 

in  England'^A  *^e'^;i;  ^?  the  peninsula  waa  received 
deputif/were  wel^^m J^^tf^if"'^^"'*""*-  ^he  Spanish 
SlSnish7Sn:^'?i7^^  ^« 

the  seventeenth,  the  French  were XflaS  „*  ?f  r        ^    ^° 

ley  was  superseded  m  his  command  by  sir  Harry  Bux^ard 
who  g^ve  immediate  orders  to  stop  the  pursuit:  thm,TJri' 
ficmg  all  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant^victorr  OnVe  fo^S 
mornmg  sir  Hew  Dahymple  arrived  U>  take  the  sunrTrnf 

cSa'not'^^'  T'^^h  -gotiationsl^^h'the'Eh 
commano'er.     11.  A  convention  for  the  ev&rnatJnTi  nf  p«J*,, 

fch  sfttv'^  ""^  ^^  ^r2soi::zz^i'Z 

frS  -A^h^  excited  universal  dissatisfaction.  One 
article  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Russian  CV  th^» 
lymg  in  the  Tagus :  but  this  the^English  ^mS  sfrth^fes 
Cotton,  peremptorily  refused  to  ratify :  and  the  s£na  wr^ 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  condition  o/ being  reLXnsS 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia 

U.  I'ortugal  being  now  free  from  the  invader  sir  Tnlin 
Moore,  who  had  been  appointed  to  th^  "o^o' J'J^?° 
mmm  army,  was  directed  tp  advance  mto^norrhSn  Sp^n" 
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...,  ,  Deathjof  sir  John  Ifoore. 

an^  aid  the^exertions  of  the  patriots.    The  instructions  sent 
to  the  gallant  general  had  been  prepared  on  the  faith  of  the 
representations  made  by  the  Spanish  deputies  in  London; 
It  was  not  discovered,  until  too  late,  tbai  these  were  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit.    13.  The  resolute  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  i^rench  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Spaniards  was  indubita- 
blej  but  the  upper  ranks,  at  the  same  time  ignorant  and 
conceited,  were  slow  to  make  any  exertion,  and  thought 
more  of  securing  for  themselves  some  petty  authority  t£ian 
joimng  m  efforts  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.    Like 
fu  ^TZ  *°^  vain-glorious  men,  they  were  great  boasters: 
they  told  of  countless  armies  and  exhaustless  resources :  bur. 
when  the  moment  of  trial  arrived,  their  armies  were  found 
•  f  5"  ^.^disciplined  rabble,  and  even  sometimes  to  have 
existed  only  on  paper  j  their  magazines  were  discovered  to 
be  enapty,  and  their  boasted  preparations  to  have  consisted 
m  doing  nothing.    Even  before  sir  John  Moore  had  entered 
Spam,  the  principal  forces  with  which  he  had  been  destined 
to  co-operate  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  sheer  incapacity  of  their  generals.    When  sir  John 
Moore  found  that  all  the  expectations  which  he  had  been 
led  to  form  were  utterly  groundless,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Portugal :  the  British  minister  to  the  Spanish  junta,  how- 
ever, prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  resolution  and  to  hazard 
an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  countrv.    14.  In  the  mefln- 
time  JMapoleon  himself  had  arrived  to  'tako  the  direction  of 
the  invading  army,  and  the  promptitude  of  his  moyeracnts 
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soon  left  tho  Britiflh  general  no  other  choice  but  retreat 
them  so  close  that  nothing  but  a  victorj-or  a  mS?^ 

htr  rXt=„°al"'*  "-^  '"  p- "»^  'J^  ^« 

of{h;^t„?f,f  "'•>  1'^'°^  odvantage  of  the  ,»ithdrawin« 
of  the  French  troops  from  GermanT  to  recruit  the  armka  i? 

frhiztltT™  °'^"''''?  "*""  determined toSunte? 
me  Hazards  of  war,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve  his  former 
fortunes.  But  the  same  fetaUty  which  had  hitherto  atSS 
the  nuhtarjr  operaUons  of  this  VowerrsUU  Znto^K 

£flV  ^tH^S*  ^^  b"'  decisive  ZiSm^e 
lunself  master  of  Vienna:  and  thoneh  hia  iir™i  '^. 

severe  check  at  Asperne,  h^,  soon  aitefobSdnedTdSv^ 
17.  But  while  this  contest  remained  as  vet  doubtful   *!,« 

M^^re     H^^'pn ll^"''T?  f^f  *>  '^'^'  of  s  r^hn 
Moore.    He  even  advanced  into  Spain,  and  obtainpH  a  Krii 

liant  victory  at  Talaveraj  but  £ing  unsupD^^bv  Sl' 
Spanish  authorities,  he  wL  obliged  to  reSsh  his^con 
quests,  and  terminate  the  campafgn  withourffining  anv 
SrS  i^Z""^^'  /«'  tJ^«  «ki!l  and  braveryrhoweve/ 
Ith  **?  i>^«°,  displayed  at  Talavera,  sir  Arthur  WeUeslev 
L%on  to  the  peerage,  with  the  itle  of  viscount  WeT 

t^ifps^e^o^htr^^^^^^  -,^- 

forieL^^^^f  Chatham  and  sir  Eich"a?d'"strthrn""Se 

•■--^^itcuj  but  lae  unheaithiness  of  the  climat*»  fnrn).A  *v,2 

conquerors  to  evacuate  these  a«,uisiSLtSf  tKri^^ 
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Of  many  valuable  lives.  It  must  bo  confbssed  that  the 
«,?S^"??  enterprise  was  badly  conceived  and  badly  exc- 
outed:  the  armament  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Holland 
until  Austria  had ^een  irretrievably  ruined:  and  the  main 
flSif-    fif  *?\eydition,   the  destruction  of  the  French 

^^cdy'attem^^^^  ""'  '^'  ^°"^"^^°"  ''  ^°^^^'P>  ^^^ 
dnlL^t®'®  ^®t'  however,  some  gallant  exploits  performed 

r^n^J^tJ^"^}^  ^^  ^"^'"^  ^^^Z'  which*^contributed  to 
maintain  the  national  courage.    A  French  squadron  lying  in 

&hi^'.rr*^*^¥^^*^'^^  Gambie7and  Cochrane; 
lour  Ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  were  burned,  anj 
several  others  disabled.  Lord  CoUingwood  destroy^  n^he 
^7nl^''^'-^''''^L"^'*^^^^"^'  two  frigates,  a'Jid'twen?^' 
t^uFS^^J'  "'  '^T^^  Saumarez  captured  a  Riisian  convov 
m  the  Baltic  J  and  several  important  islands  were  wrested 
from  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 

„«^?*J^*^^°!f  ^^®  attention  of  the  public  was  directed,  ia 
SI  I?T^*  ^*^^®'  *^  ^  parliamentary  investigation  nto 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  aa 
commander-inHjhief.    After  a*laborioTW  enquiry,  the  mS 

Sto'^eSt-'^-?^?-^"'^^^^"^  buThJ'deemedfil 
right  to  resign  his  situation  immediately  after.    On  the  25th 

fhrn^f^TO  *i  ^""^i^^^  "^^  celebrated  with  great  splendour 
i  *  S**i^^^i'"f^^°^  ^'^  account  of  his  m^'esty's  having 
entered  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  '^J''  7  «  "»ving 
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WhS  S22i?h  *'°'^^**°^  of  Spain  at  this  time? 

Wnw  HM  vJ^^if*"^"®"??"  o'  Godoy'g  proceedingB  f 

S  3ilf  ^^P<>^<i^^  act  tinder  these  oifcumetafacea T 

In  What  manner  wore  the  SpaniBh  king  and  prSe  treated  by  their 

Did  the  Spj^sh  people  show  their  indignation  ? 

Z^f'^^Vti^^f^^l^^''^''^.^  "^y  *»»«  Spanish  patriots  f 
What  was  the  Bituatlon  of  Portugal  at  this  time  r 

ln°wh?'f'^i*'®J*'*5^-^i«f?'*<^  «"»i«se  events  received  in  Enrfand  f 

iJtheSSla  r'  ^'  ^'""^^'^  commence  his WctJS  career 
How  were  the  fk-uits  of  his  victory  lost  ? 
What  was  the  convention  of  Cintra  ? 

wi}^°*u?5^5?*^<l^  was  sir  John  Moore  appointed  ? 

With  whatdifflcnities  had  he  to  struirile  " 

How  was  he  compeUed  to  retreat  ?  " 

^  What  means  was  the  embarkation  of  tho  armv  secured  y 

What  snccess  had  the  Austrians  to  their  newwir  ISt  France  ? 

S?Lh^f *^*4?*:2'y '*!*^ ^^ Arthur  VVeUeslev raised^^hJpSJe ! 

wwit  delicate  iuvestigatloa  took  place  to  England  ? 
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SECTION  XI. 
tJnitei'  loteMh  Briton  Join, 

»  Jl  baffle  evory  rain  doslim. 

leon  to  «in'r1  f^lV  ^^^  P^*^^  ^'^^  Austria  enabled  Napo 
fu^toLd  a  ShI'  V''  ^"^  ^^^  peninsula,  and  the  patriSte 
thet?e  o?  Sn  ^^yTf rT««  ""^^^  ?«e"^ed  to  haveSecid^ 
battle  tLt  fK  *•?."*  '*  ^'^^^  "°t  in  ^^e  regular  field  of 
dJeaded,  t^^^^^  tn^'^'V  ""  *^,?  ^P^^'^rds  were  most  to^ 
intercSU  convov"/' ^^  ^'"'^^^K  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^11  stragglers, 
formfdab^  f  hLT'  *"^  /^a^aesed  every  march,  were  more 
tT  p^^^^^^^  T.  R^r  K  ?""/  ^^'^^  ^'^^^^  bi  assembled, 
the  pSipaUmt^l^ '  ''*^  n  ^^'^"^^^  was  justly  deemed 
in  fcfn  a  ^^t"""^?*  ^*^  t***'  tranquillity  of  the  French 
with  TerVheJmin^T^'""  /^^^^^^?   despatched   MassenS 

time  flS  o„^l;^'/'^i'^^^'"^''  ^««n^«i  himself  at  this 

hTaS^hes«  mL- ^"^t"  "^  •  ^''T^^^'   ^^^^  h«  h^  "tarried 

Tji^t^rtT-    """^^  ^°"'^*'*  th^  daughter  of  the  emperbr 

Xll^o^^lSJiotTafl^^^^^^^^  t^^^ith- 

mined^^  I^f  n^P?^^''^.  *'^.  ^^ssena,  lord  Wellington  deter- 
to  a^^dnn^r  ^'  defensive,  and  resisted  every  temptation 
etel^Wore  Ji.  ff  *'""'  ^  ?,'  ^^  ^^^^7'  ^e  retreated  lei- 
turnednn  lh{.  ^"^™^  ''"*^?^  attacked  at  Busaco,  when  he 
feat  ffi^  tl^u^'T''  ^""^  i'^fl'^ted  on  them  a  severe  de- 
nabie  uZ  if  T  ^'^  then  continued  his  retreat  to  the  impreg- 
until  Sn  J^r'^i  ^'^'^''  ""^''^  h«  determined  to  remain 
ecu  L^^3%?^,"^,^  ?r  P"l  Massen^        retire.    Nothing 

SyTl^vS  tfi^ff  ""p^  '^'  French  marshal,  who 
sh^Q  ^hlJ^  i  S*^?  ^""'tish  were  retreating  to  their 
wouldhlvrhJ"'^^""/  ^^'^^  ^^^'^d  '"^  a  position  which  it 
Sltfv^tv  fn^f^^T"^  ^"^"^ '-  ^'  ^^«  ^t  once  reduced 
iWaSMngS^^  *^^  -'«^  ^^^  <^-P-^ 

A^;i^^ttvoTrIt?dl^^^^^^^^  P^^- 

over  the  roval  famflv  Jr^rT  u  \  I  °S'  spread  a  gloom 
ladv  hv  iwi  T  ^'  -^^x  brought  on  a  return  of  that  ma- 

The  ,emlSr  cl  hWr  ^  ^^  ^^^  P^^^^^^^^^  attacked. 
im^cS    an<J  f f     ^  ^'^®  ™  'P^"t  in  a  state  of  mental 

Sweden,  the  king  was  deposed,  and  his  family  excffi 
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from  the  throne;   his  uncle  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  aa 
he  was    childless,   the  succession  was  settled  on  Charles 
John  Bernadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals. 
.   6.  (A.p.  1811.)  The  ability  displayed  by  lord  Wellington 
in  selecting  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  patience 
with  which  he  waited  the  progress  of  events  in  that  formi- 
dable position,    received  at  length  their  merited  reward 
llunger  and  disease  made  more  havoc  in  the  French  army 
than  the  sword,  and  Massena  soon  found  that  nothing  but 
instant  retreat  could  save  him  from  destruction.    In  this 
retrograde  movement  the  French  marshal  fully  maintained 
his  former  character  for  talent;   but  in  every  other  respect 
his  conduct  merits  the  universal  reprobation  of  posterity. 
Hivery  crime  to  which  lust  and  rapine  could  prompt  an  un- 
principled  soldiery,    was  committed  with  impunity :    the 
claims  of  age  or  sex  afforded  no  protection  from  murderous 
outrage  ;  mangled  corpses  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the 
tract  by  which  these  ruffian^warriors  retreated  from  the  land 
where  their  hopes  had  been  baffled  and  their  pride  tamed. 
b.  After  this  success,  the  campaign  lingered  without  any 
ve^  decisive  operation.    An  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
liadajoz,  which  the  Spaniards  had  surrendered  to  the  French 
under  very  disgraceful  circumstances.    Soult  advanced  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  Was  engaged  by  general  Beresford  at 
Albuera.    The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody ;  the  English 
purchased  their  victory  at  a  very  dear  rate,  and  theu-  losses 
were  so  great  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  siege 
which  they  had  undertaken.    Massena,  to  recover  his  lost 
fame,  attacked  the  English  at  Fuentes  d'Honore  but  met 
with  a  severe  repulse ;  he  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  Mar- 
mont  appointed  m  his  stead.    7.  The  management  of  the 
Spanish  armies  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  men,  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  of  the  first-rudimenta  of  their  profession. 
Ihey  were  frequently  defeated  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign; but  they  were  incapable  of  being  instructed  even  by 
±nf-i^;    ?^  ^'""^^S^^  under  general  Graham,  obtained 
?an^i   A/-''*''^7-  *'  ^^^«sa :  but  the  obstinacy  and  ignc 
ranee  of  their  allies  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit 
of  their  success.  ^   ^ 

rJ.'J^'\^^^^:^  ^^^  restrictions  which  had  been  im- 
posed  on  the  prince-regent  being  removed,  it  was  expected 
that  some  important  changes  would  be  made  in  the  adminis- 
I^lT-'  *?*^°^'-j5?^®^^^'  *°^^  P^*°®  **^  *^**  *»°»e;  but  a  sad 

event  m  thA  TniHHIo    nftha    van-^  ■^■»r^A,-.^r..1 '       1./.        ,. 

,,.  ^,,^  j-vwi  |/tw*«ucu  »  liuw  moQincatiOQ 
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1,^-  "1?'^*'?:  ^>l  l^l^^^^r,  Mr.  Percival,  was  assassi. 
nated  mthe  lobby  ofthe.  house  of  commons  by  a  merchant 
named  Belbngham,  who  fancied  that  his  just  claims  had 
been  neglected  by  government.  The  murdarer  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  executed  j  but  he  seemed  to  feel  little 
remorse  for  the  horrid  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
liord  Liverpool  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  chancellor  ofthe  exchequer,  in  the  room  of 
the  deceased  minister. 

9.  Marmont  was  even  a  more  unsuccessful  rival  of  lord 
Wellington  than  his  predecessor  Massena:  the  important 
fortresses  of  CiudadRodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  besiegk  and 
stormed  before  the  French  marshal  could  move  to  their  relief 
and  the  forts  erected  to  secure  the  fords  of  the  Douro  were 
taken  almost  in  his  presence.  The  two  arthies  were  several 
days  within  sight  of  each  other  near  Salamanca,  without 
coming  to  a  general  engagement:  thj  forces  were  nearly 
equal,  and  the  leaders  anxiously  waited  to  take  advantage  of 

f^'^i^?^®^  *^**  ^^^^^  ^®  ™^®  ^y  *^eir  opponents.  At 
length  Marmont  made  an  injudicious  movement  to  his  left 
m  hopes  to  cut  off  the  British  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo-  his 
hne  was.thus  necessarily  weakened,  and  Wellington  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  his  attack.  The  consequence 
was  the  total  rout  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen 
7?^ff^  °*l°'  ^"^®"'  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  number 
ofkiUed  and  wounded,  on  the  part  of  the  victors  scarcely 
exceeded  five  thousand. 

10.  Naturally  expecting  that  the  intelligence  of  this  glo- 
rious victory  would  stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  more  vigorous 
exertions,  and  relying  on  the  promise  ofthe  British  ministry 
to  create  a  powerful  diversion  by  sending  an  expedition 
from  Sicily  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Wellington, 
who  had  been  lately  created  an  earl,  resolved  to  advance 
into  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
capital.  This  brilliant  and  hazardous  enterprise  succeeded : 
the  English  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Madrid,  and 
joy  was  difliised  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  11.  But 
the  hopes  which  were  thus  inspired  proved  delusive:  the 
Spaniards  made  no  exertion  to  second  the  efforts  for  their 
liberation  J  Ballasteros,  one  of  their  generals,  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  instructions  from  a  foreigner :  the  force  sent  from 
Sicily  was,  by  some  blunder  of  the  British  ministry,  late 
m  time  and  miserable  in  amount ;  the  French  wero.  thAi-A. 
lyre,  enabled  to  threaten  WeUington  with  armies  three  times 
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more  numerous  than  his  own.  Undier  these  curcumstances 
the  English  general  resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  c  f  his 
operations  to  the  north  of  Spain ;  but  having  failed  in  an 
attack  on  Burgos,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  During  the  retreat,  the  British  soldiers  sullied 
their  laurels  by  several  outrages,  which  were  severely  repre- 
hended by  Wellington,  and  measures  taken  for  their  pre- 
vention in  future. 

.12.  In  the  meantime  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  hur- 
ried him  into  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though  successful 
in  the  outset,  ended  in  lamentable  ruin.  The  French  army 
advanced  in  spite  of  every  resistance  tc  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  j  but  there  their  triumphs  end  d. 
The  Russians  set  fire  to  the  city ;  the  invaders,  deprived  of 
quarters^  were  forced  te  retreat ;  a  severe  winter  set  in,  cold 
and  famme  destroyed  them  by  thousands,  and  only  a  misera- 
ble relio  of  the  finest  army  which  had  ever  been  assembled 
in  Europe  escaped  across  the  frontiers, 

13.  Some  unfortunate  disputes  between  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  led  to  a  war  between 
two  countries,  which  similarity  of  language  and  ancient 
connexion  ought  to  have  kept  forever  in  amity.  The 
Americans  unsuccessfully  invaded  Canada,  but  at  sea  their 
frigates  obtained  some  signal  triumphs  over  British  vessels' 
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Slfifw  •''^*^!S  ^^"?'  **^  victories  was  the  capture  of  the 

alternative  ot  abandoning  the  country,  or  fiffhtinc  a  nitchp.1 

lat  er%lrrr/^'^'  conquestsr'  Josef h^J*pffti?o 
latter  course,  and  drew  up  his  forces  near  Vittoria  whicli 
had  been  made  the  French  depot  in  the  northern  prov7nce 

Lt^'o^Ce   an5'.r  ""'"^'^'^  ^^  ^^'^  Wellingtonron  t!  e 
Th^Ziii    '  t^d  after  a  severe  contest  utterly  overthrown, 
frn  Jnt^  if"^^  bapfe,  and  military  chest  of  the  fuS 
ront  fW^\*'*''^''^^*^^^^°*^"5  and  so  complete  w°aa  tho 
rout,  that  the  remnants  of  the  defeated  army  scarcely  deemed 

fcnZ:?ntr"*^7^^^«°"P^  ^y^^^  th7frontTer 
Jieiore  pursuing  them  into  France,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 

he  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  wh  ch  were 
immediately  invested.    The  former,  after  a  frightful  Ss 

16.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  the  north  of  Eurooe 

armLTRLS^'f  .^™T  ^°^  ^^^'^  joined  thS 
armies  to  Russiaj  Austria  subsequently  joined  the  alliance 

o?fl5r  "°i*«*i^^^«^«  obtained  adecisive  victory  over  those 
amv  lift  ^";P^^«'at  Leipsic.  The  retreat  of  the  defea?S 
army  was  disastrous  m  the  extreme;  the  Germans  everv^ 

c'awKT'  rr^^'  ^^^^  ^^'^'  differing  th7mostseve7e 
T.^7i^'  Napoleon's  army  was  driven  ac?osa  the  Rhine: 

miii  N?:'??^^'^^"^*^^^  **^«  °®^*  campaign  would  com- 
rt^rntonl^^^""^^'^'^^^^^^^^  -«*-  --^ 


Quesiiom  for  Examination. 

a  wi!^?**  manner  did  Wellington  act  f 

4  S^  remarkable  event  toog  place  at  tWs  time  in  England  t 

5  2n«f ^^^*2r^°*"*^''° *»'^« P'^ce i» Sweden?  ^-ngxana r 
0.  Mow  did  Massena  cnndnr^f.  hia  f^f^v.^  *• m -r^. .,.  _    - 

0.  W«r«  the«)  any  otheFiemaTkabie  emteTa  toV^'^^^     ? 
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7.  How  did  the  Spanish  goveminent  behave  r 

8.  What  event  caoied  a  chuige  of  ministry  in  England  ? 

9.  What  great  viotorjr  did  Wellhagton  gain  over  jftarmont  ? 

10.  How  (Ud  Wellington  endeavour  to  improve  hia  triumph  7 

11.  By  what  olroomstances  were  Wellington's  hopea  ftonrated  ? 

12.  In  what  new  war  did  Bonaparte  engage  f 

13.  What  new  enemy  assailed  the  Engluh  f 

14.  What  great  victory  did  Wellingtonf  gain  over  Joaeph  Bonap;.rte^ 

15.  Did  Napoleon  meet  any  other  reverses  r 

SECTION  xn. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man— un  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field : 
Now  making  monarch's  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  mranest  soldier  taught  to  yield.— ^ynm. 

1.  (A.  D.  1813.)  Thb  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Spain  were  singularly  ill  con- 
ducted. Sir  John  Murray,  to  whose  guidance  they  were 
intrusted,  proved  totally  unnt  for  his  situation.  He  preci{»- 
tately  commenced  the  siege  of  Tarragona^  and  then  abandoned 
his  works  and  guns  v^th  still  more  oisgraceful  rapidity; 
after  which  he  returned  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  2.  But  the 
vigour  of  Wellington  more  than  atoned  for  these  deficiencies; 
he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  October,  and  on  the  10th  of  Nov- 
ember defeated  Soult'  s  army  on  the  Nivellie.  3.  ( A.D.  1814.) 
Winter  did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  armies. 
Soult,  continually  pushed  by  the  British  forces,  assumed  a 
strong  position  at  Orthes,  from  which  he  was  driven  with 
severe  loss,  and  Bordeaux  was  consequently  exposed  to  the 
ihvading  army.  In  the  meantime  the  duke  d'Angouldme, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  French  monarchs, 
had  arrived  in  Wellington's  camp ;  to  him  the  inhabitants 
of  Bordeaux  opened  their  gates,  and  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  the  descendant  of  their  former  kings.  Welling- 
ton, pursuing  his  victorious  career,  again  defeated  Soult  at 
Tomouse ;  but  while  preparing  to  follow  up  his  victory,  news 
arrived  from  Paris  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  the 
war  was  at  an  end. 

4.  In  January,  1814,  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France ;  negotiations 
for  peace  were  indeed  commenced  at  Ghatillon,  but  the  in- 
sincerity which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  French  commis- 
(doners  prevented  them  from  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
Napoleon's  great  object  was  to  recover  Holland^  which  had 
achieved;  its  ijadependence  af!fcer  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  by  the 
aid  of  |jngland,  wd.  h{id  recalled  the  stadiholder  to  his 
ancient  dpnu^Q:|3iipV  ."Xh&  FrcQ«l]k  eiupe^or  had  f^opg,  i^9P^ 
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that  one  great  victory  would  restore  him  to  his  former  pre- 
eminence. 6.  Never  in  his  proudest  and  most  palmy  days 
did  Napoleon  display  more  energy  and  ability  than  in  this 
his  time  of  difficulty;  but  he  had  beaten  his  enemies  into 
the  art  of  conquering.  While  he  was  manoeuvring  in  their 
rear,  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  made  a  rush  on  Paris, 
which  fell  almost  without  resistance.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
Bonaparte  signed  the  instrument  of  abdication,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  was  recalled  from  exile  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  The  fallen  emperor  received  the  island  of  Elba 
as  an  independent  sovereignty;  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  were  settled  on  his  wife  and  son. 
^  6.  The  return  of  peace  was  celebrated  with  general  rejoic- 
ings throughout  England;  and  the  metropolis  was  illumi- 
nated during  three  successive  nights.  Immediately  after, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  other  distinguished  foreigners  came  over  to  England, 
and  met  a  most  magnificent  reception.  After  a  short  but 
gratifying  visit,  they  returned  to  the  continent,  leaving  behind 
a  favourable  impression  of  their  urbanity,  and  of  the  respect 
they  shewed  for  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

7.  The  American  war  was  soon  after  terminated ;  the 
triumphs  and  losses  on  both  sides  were  nearly  balanced  by 
land,  but  the  superiority  of  English  courage  and  discipline 
at  sea  was  made  clearly  manifest  in  every  engagement  in 
which  ships  of  equal  force  on  both  sides  were  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  before 
December,  1814. 

8.  (A.  D.  1815.)  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe  had  assembled  at  Vienna  to  settle 
the  state  of  the  continent,  when  they  were  astounded  by 
intelligence  which  threatened  to  render  all  their  deliberations 
useless.  Bonaparte,  wearied  of  his  exile,  and  invited  by 
numerous  partisans  in  France,  sailed  from  Elba,  and.  having 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers,  landed  once  more  in 
the  country  which  had  so  long  acknowledged  his  sway.  9. 
The  army  everywhere  declared  in  his  favour;  no  effectual 
resistance  was  attempted ;  Louis,  with  a  few  friends  escaped 
beyond  the  Belgian  frontier;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
Bonaparte  once  more  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The 
allied  sovereigns  took  immediate  measures  to  dethrone  a 
usurper  whom  experience  had  shewn  to  be  the  comn;  m 

and  preparations  were  made  for  a  second  invasion  of  France. 
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10.  The  English  and  Prussians  began  rapidly  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
when  Bonaparte,  trusting  to  that  activity  which  had  before 
produced  so  many  triumphs,  determined  to  become  the 
assailant,  and  rapidly  advanced  against  the  Prussians.  After 
a  severe  contest,  Blucher  was  forced  to  retire  from  Li'^ny: 
but  he  accomplished  his  retreat  in  good  order,  and  lell  no 
trophy  to  the  enemy  but  the  field  of  battle.  This  caused  a 
corresponding  movement  in  the  English  forces,  which  had 
advanced  to  Quatre-bras,  and  fought  a  furious  but  indecisive 
battle  with  the  enemy.  Wellington  halted  his  troops  on  the 
memorable  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  rode  across  the  country 
to  Blucher,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  for  their  mutual 
operations. 

11.  On  the  18th  of  June  was  fought  the  memorable  battle 
which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Europe. 
Napoleon,  believing  the  Prussians  completely  broken,  hoped, 
by  forcing  the  British  lines,  to  open  a  passage  to  Brussels, 
and  then  overwhelm  the  allies  in  detail;  the  object  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his  ground  until  the 
arr  val  of  the  Prussians  should  give  him  a  decided  superi- 
orly over^  his  ^opponents.  The  efforts  of  the  French  to 
^a'C8  tttC  British  positiona  were  met  with  most  undaunted 
firmness  J  the  fire  of  an  immense  park  of  artillery,  the 
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tulfi  ^^^^^^^"I'assiers.  the  attacks  of  immense  columns, 
lailed  to  break  any  of  tLe  squares  which  the  English  had 
of^h^'vr^'^^^'''?^^'  when  night  approached,  the  heS 
?h«  nn  I'T'^^T  <^^?°^»8  were  seen  advancing  to  share  in 
the  combat.  Napoleon  assembled  his  guards  for  one  last 
and  desperate  effort  j  but  instead  of  healing  them  hfmself 
he  gave  the  command  to  marshal  Ney.    Thf  Ksh  w  ngs' 

ment  oftt  flfiw^'!?"".'^  ^om  the  Afield  at  thef  omm  nS 
^!Sloii      ^'«^*'  bad  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  charges 

fothfkTr^^^'^u'^''''''^  they  formed  a  concave  fron? 
to  the  French.  They  now  poured  a  dreadful  storm  of 
musketry  on  the  heads  of  theSvancing  columns  ;   th^im 

Tavylre'lLrVTi^^^  *"  ^^P^^^ ''^^  ^-"^"^-  tS, 
lieayyhre;  they  made  the  attempt  and  fell  into  confusion- 

diaS'tKoTi-'^"  ^''hi  W^l""gton  gave  the  word  to 
n.^T'.l  K°l?f  ^  """'^^  ^^"^*'d  ^ith  resistless  impetu- 
?n  Ln'inrn^v^^'"^''  which  Ney  had  rallied,  were  broken 
Prn««/.n.  I ''  ""^  ""^  ^^"S^'*  *  ^*^<^1«'  *>"t  a  rout.  The 
dZu  t  In/fh^  J"^'^  comparatively  fresh,  continued  the 
pursuit  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  virtually  annihilated. 
^JhLT  y?°<^<5"0U8  armies  now  advanced  towards  Paris 
without  meeting  any  serious  obstacle.    On  the  22d  of  June 

lT^tXrJ^'f''^^''''''S'^'  '^'^^'^  and  fled  to  th^ 
find?nf/^,«?  ^^^^  ""'  ""^^^fl^  ^'^  ^^^^P^  *«  America.  But 
FnS  •'*  ^^l^n^Poasible  to  baffle  the  vigilence  of  the 
H  nf  .i.^^'ST'^  ¥  «"'^e«dered  himself  to  captain  Mai^ 
and  of  the  Bel  erophon,  and  was  conveyed,  with  his  retinue 

t?iisevS\'^^^'^r.\.^^^    '^'  allies  were  informed  of 

toXlsli^^^^^^^  K''""'  ^'  *  prisoner 

lo  rne  island  ol  St.  Helena,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic    and 

there  detained  under  the  strictest  observation.    In  tWs  little 

island  the  illustrix)us  exile  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821.  ^ 

Dosition'^Tff  ^•^7^^  ""^'I^^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^'^^""^  without  op- 
ITr!^^^  \H  «f  Napoleon's  most  zealous  partisp-s,  of 
Z^^^'^^.^^^'^^^^^^^^rsha  Ney  and  colonel  Lab6doyere 
suffered  the  penalties  of  treason ;  but  the  greater  part  of 

^^-.^^H'VT^  ^'^'^P^*^  ^it^»  impunity.     The   lonrwars 
which  had  distracted  western  and  central  Europe  were  now 

ttnTa^^bUer  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^'-^  '^  '^  "'  ^-Vdura^ 


2  DidW^®mn^S^!?*l°/*?  conducted  in  the  south  of  Spain  f 
t  wl  V;l"i?**^".**^t»*"  »"y  8«cc988  in  France  ?  ^ 
3.  Was  not  th©  victory  of  Toulouse  followed  ^f 


rt; 
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9  ofd  Nann?«^' J'*?  *"!?  congress  of  Vienna  disturbed/r 
13.  How  was  the  war  flnatfy  ended  r 


SECTION  xni. 

^s®*n®£^^  of  those  chiefe  who  fell  covered  with  rfory 
8U 11  beam  on  our  record  of  triumphs  and  tear! :' 

a™  winr^T'"^*'*^^^'."?."  '^"'^  Waterloo's  storV 

Are  blended  by  fame  with  the  fklJ  of  Algiers.-Jite^eraW. 

ihb  flt*^*  ^f^^'^  ^^  ?^f  ^?°  ^^P^^'  '^^her  than  expected, 
that  the  exertions  made  by  the  people  in  the  diflerentEuro- 
pan  nations  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Napoleon,  would 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  sovereigns  concS  oXm 
free  constitutions.  Bu.the  monarchs  terrified  at  the  evl^ 
±f  }Y  ^r""?^  revolution  had  produced,  were  fimily 
2    The  ^o  extend  rather  than  abridge'  the  royal  authori^^ 

L7iL  tl^f  .^'"^  ''^®^"^  ^^^«^  «^^^'«h  weakness 
had  been  the  first  cause  of  his  own  imprisonment  and  his 
kingdom's  degradation,  treated  with  the  greatest  inffratHude 

XaUon"  T?""-  ^^"-J?""  ^^^^^  like^water  toeS't 
Custom  wln-Irtl^'^''  ™  ^'^^^^'  ^^^  every  despotic 
an^^S.f'  made  the  government  of  Spain  infamous, 
and  the  country  miserable,  were  re-established  in  full  force 
M  h£TZ  '  "".^^  ^^tertained  liberal  opinions,  and  who 
w^.  i^Z  1  ^^^^  ^f  ^i''^'  opponents  of  the  French  power, 
or^rivenlVe"^^^^^^^^^      and  either  brought  to  the  sLffoli 

flinSo?^/^!^*  ^^'ff^fs  ^y  no  means  contributed  to  allav 

of  ni  wtr  T^"'^^'''^P'7^'^"^  ^"^^^^  ^t  t^e  termination 
hv  a  In  ^^'^  channels  of  trade,  which  were  only  opened 
by  a  long  course  of  warfare,  were  suddenly  closed-  the 
manufacturers  had  no  demand  for  their  goodMhepri^^es  of 
^S«  wwS  rt^^  were  seriously  dirainishecS,  and  all  the 
w^r^  IK  ^"'""^  *  "^??'°  transition  from  war  to  peace 
Sinn  iwT.T*  '""''S^  ''^  ^'°°^^*  «f  *he  tremendous 
Sarlll!?p J  V^^  expenditure  requisite  to  support  such  un- 
paralleled  exertions  had  made  to  the  national  debt. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  with 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  that  of  t7,SJ  of 
uloucester,  with  his  cousin  the  princess  Mary,  fo'r  a  "time 
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over  the  Algerines  diri.rtf J^^  obtained  by  lord  Exmouth 

calamities.    5   iSiugrAW^^^^       J"^*^?  ^'^°»  intestine 

pieces  of  cannon,  it  cfuldfc  *  *J^«««a«d 

seamen  j  its  defences  we,e St/^^^^^^^^     intrepidity  of  British 

harbour:  and  at  IpnJv.    *  ^.  '  its  fleet  burned  in  the 

the  dey  «1e^%  ^aT  h/~"^  *^^  destruction 

conditions  of  liberating  tKL«SnT  P^'^^°*^  ^»^  ^^^ 

thousand  of  whom  werfreceivP^nnK^  'i^!f^  ^^'«  *han  a 

ofaboli8hingslaVerrforever7nl  ^^^'^^  ^^^i 

reparation  tS  the^wSrwho^h^  *°d  "taking 

objects  of  his  barC^  ^^«  -'^  --diatf 

pleadytoEnglLlme^n??^^^^^  ^.W^  tl^e  most 

pervaded  the  lower  ranks  of  soow/T  -  discontent  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  Wn^dom  1^^  ^l^nmng  riots  occurred 
themetrolK>lis,  where  thefcthlr'''°S?  ""'''  ^'^^  ^^ 
pronounc^.    'The  parliai^nf  it  .f  ^""P?  discourses  were 

increase  the  powersS^rnminf  ^^  ^'"'i?  P?««^^  ^^^«  to 
of  the  HabearCorpus  let  In?!?!'  ^T^^Jfu^  ^^  suspension 
were  arrested.  Some  were  bron^W  ^'^^  ^^'-P^l^^^^^^ers 
acquitted:  but  inSbv  aL^^*  *V"^1  '"  ^°^don,  and 
fered  the' pena  ties  ofVi!^^^^^^  and  suf- 

inflicted  for  seventy  years  te^''??.''^'".^  *^^^«*  been 
followed  by  a  revi^forcom^^^^^  vigorous  measures, 

vest,  restored  public  tranqSvyS^         ^^  '^P^.ved  har' 
over  the  nation  was  not  d?8niS'  ^J  *^^  ^^^"^  ^*"ch  hung 
deepen  it  still  further     rVhf'  ?°^  *  °l^  ^^«°<^  «erved  tS 
the  pride  and  dSwLIlanr^"^''  ^-^fi^'^  ^^  Wales, 
would  have  been  hefr  Lna&    It^'  1'^^  ^^'  ^*^^H  who 
grief  more  univ^rsal^n^^^r  wal  ^nl^'  *^'^^'-    ^^^«'  ^^^ 
felt,  and  so  generally  rnlnS     5^^^  '^"?T.«^  ^''^^y 
was  voluntarily  observST  a  !l^;J>^®..^^  "^I*^^  f"°eral 
throughout  the  three  kiw3^m«.^^^^''"^  ^°^  humiliation 
the  affliction  on  eveiv  S?/i^^^  ^  -^^T"'  witnessing 
that  every  family  ilthe  rS  h  Jl°''«>*  ^*^^  «»PP«sed 
its  most  beloved  members  ^^''^  **^P"^^  ^^  «««  of 

ab?e  e^tf^'oc^as^oneT?^ t'  «^^  ^^^^  *^^«  ^^-*^»*' 
several  of  the  rovSl  Tmil^  f  ^  succession  to  the  crown, 
The  dukes  of  cSd^^^K^e/ff  ^nr^^'^o^al  «»iances 
fipac  wuv^u.*!-  "™""*^Se,  Kent,  and  Clarence,  anrl  fh«  ^-:f 
;:""•■  r""?*^"-"  were  united  to  branrhAa  *•  ^te — x  .  i'""' 
families  in  Germany  ami  Anni?-  •  ^f  different  princely 
™any,  and  such  an  increase  was  made  ia 
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These^Z^e^^^^^^  necessarily  incurred 

royal  famSy  S?!S  \      ^^  ^^V  ^"""i^  concluded,  when  the 

the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  a^e.  ^  of  November,  in 

recJ^'m!d\n^^^^^  Spain  had 

to  which  they  hS  been  « IwT^'fi,'""^""^  by  the  tyranny 
commenced  a  flucSulstrS«  f  ^  5  *^^  ^^H  and 
king  of  Spain,  however  imlSnifJ^.iJ^^^^^  The 

still  possible,  and  rsembffinarmf-f^^^^^^  ^«« 

Leon,  to  fori  an  exSrm  «^o^^^*J**  ^^'^'  ^°  ^^e  isle  of 
But  the  sold^r^wh Jha^T5T*  *^«/^^olted  province.. 

rising  freedom  7Amerl2a!^?Jw  T'^T^^  ^'"«^^  ^^^ 
despotic  sovereign  10  ^'TW^Ki^*'^  *^«  W^s  of  their 
bark:  and  direS^  tipir  at  I  ""f^^V^ously  refused  to  em- 
of  their  own  cS^/^^^^^^^^^  *i*  *^  "^^^^^^ble  conditTn 

free  constitutiorSich  /i/^'^f  ^^  *^^  establishment  of  a 
Similar  revSons  subs^n^^^  was  compelled  to  concede 
Naples,  and  pldmonrbS^nif  ^^^.P^^^^^  in  Portugal, 

old  desWic  govt^teLt^t  Je'reVoTeV^^^^^^ 

who  have  ever  been  etrnnalZ^r^J^  ?l  ^l^^  *^^  Austrians, 

11.  The  pubHc  mindT/^E'^  V'^^'.^^  institutions/ 

by  projects  Vr  Sing  fe?oC^^  ^  ^  ^S^^-^^'J 

changes  in  the  constitutTon     PubS  S.t  l'?""'"*'  ^"^  ^^^^^ 

immense  multitudes,   were  held    n  nff?*'"^?  ^""°^"^  ^y 

country.    One  in  mrtSar   «f  nf     ^^^^^^'i*  Parts  of  the 

with  iLentabircrsequenc^^^^  Manchester,  was  attended 

determined  to  arrest  X^Sli  -  magistrates  having 

apartyof  yeoSryto  a^l^^th?  "^P^^^^"^  ^r.  Hunt,  sent 

nately,  in  VsTn^throSl  ?i!p  •®''''  of  police :  unfortu- 

confusion  toJk  plafe,  w^^^^^^  ««i^^W,  some 

of  the  multitude  were  Med    an/ f".^^^^  ^^''^^5  ««^^r^l 

wounded  by  the  sabis  of  thPv.n^o  *  '*'"  ^^^^^^  ^^^mber 

Hunt  and  his  frieXwere  tXTT^'  ^'  severely  crushed. 

of  high  trea«onrbut  this  wa«  «'^*^  T^^^^  «^  *  <^^^^rge 

wereordeiedtoCbaii  on^-^°        abandoned,  and  they 

event  produced  Seat  d^^^^^^  12-  This 

debated  wiU.in  an%&twaII?S^         T^^^^f^ 
sentiments  of  governmenf  w«l  parliament  j  but  the 

^_______J^^^^^^^^rxt  were  expressed  unequivocally  in 

_•  These  evfin*a  <ij«i  «-*  *~» .  ""     "^  ' — 

Ptooed  Here  «o  Frifm  .hel?«ffi,,";,«Jfc^J  fo«jwl.g  y^ ,  ,„.  .„ 


c^E0RaE  lit. 
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of  ManVheti^r!  for^'Sfnl'''  themagistratcfl  and  voomanry 

charging  thf  Yeoman  yVl^r.^r  7  ''^r,?"^  *'»^  ^ii' 
associates,  heing  Cnrjuv  Jf  I^^^^  ^'"^  ^""*  ^"^  Iu« 
different  periods  of  imSoLL?  «"'  r'"  ''"^^"^^'^^  «^ 
also,  who  had  denouncXr.P^n^  .  ?ir  Francis  Eurdett, 
the  ministry  in  ver^evere  tTmr-  ^^^^? '"''^S^"^^^^^^^^ 
his  constituents,  was  hmnli .  !^  •'  i"  *  ^^"^'^  addressed  to 
libel  on  his  maLTv'!.  ^r.^^'^  *^  *"^^'  ^"d  found  guilty  of  a 

assembled  ire  ^eoToTir?'-  ^'?".^'  Parlifment  was 
passed  for  the  preventfon  ^f  ^'?!'-  ^"^  "^^  restrictive  acts 
biting  training  a^nTarmr/2^^^^^  "^if  "^•'''  ^"^^  P^ohi- 
seditious  writfngs.  and  nfJ  ^^^°^'"g  blaspheniouM  and 
publications.     ^  '      "^  ^"^  '"^P^««  »  ^^^  on  cheap  periodical 

highness 'the  dulce  of  K^n ♦  ^a^^^^I^J^-^  January  his  roval 
year  of  h;3  agf  leavinfhfll-^^l®^'^"^^"^^'  "^  t'^«  ^-^rd 
the  princess  ViStoririil^^^'^.t'"^^"  ^"'^  daughter, 
of  the  British  thrine1?n;i"''^oh'  P^^«"»»Ptive  inirerito; 

C^eorge  III  died  aT  Win.  SOP  cJf'^'  f.\^''  'T'  "^°"*'»^ 
^t  Windsor  Castle,  at  the    advanced  a^^e 


of  ei»l  f  Windsor  Castle.  ~     ~^-^^im^ 

»d  fhrS°daf stL'lonSf  f^'"?'  ^^^^  «eve„  months 
nal3  of  Ensdvei^JlfC^'  ™emorabIe  in  the  an! 
tlii8  event  occurredr^rtTi,^  f "  'H"T  '»  ''''ioh 

Of  the  monarch, Tr  ^Td?^j}!^  '^^'^"""S  *e  polities 
,    .une  can  deny  the  virtiiea  of  tlie  man. 
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Amiable,  merciful,  benevolent,  he  was  an  affectionate  bus- 
band,  a  tender  father,  and  a  faithful  friend  j  no  prouder  epi- 
taph  needs  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.* 

Questions  for  Examination. 

8.  What  wu  the  atate  of  England  after  the  war? 

*•  S^.^''^^**'  clrcumBtanceB  werp  the  hopes  of  the  Deopie  railed  F 

6.  What  victory  was  obtained  at  Algiers  f  y^v'^^^^t 

S*  w°tT?i^.*^*'  f  overnmontendeavour  to  chock  the  progress  of  sedition? 

7.  What  fttal  event  filled  the  nation  with  sadness  ?      »""  "*  ■wummu  r 

^'  iii?  ^°y  P*^®*'  'emarltable  circumstance  occur  in  tho  royal  family  ? 
0.  What  colonies  revolted  against  the  parent  state  ?  •»•»"/ 

10.  How  was  a  constitution  eatablishod In  Spain? 

11.  What  unfortunate  oircumatanoe  took  place  at  Manoheeter? 

12.  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  event? 
18.  What  deaths  took  place  in  tho  royal  famil"? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Clement  XIV 1789 

Pius  VI 1775 

Pius  VII 1800 

Emperors  of  Oemumy. 

Joseph  n 1766 

Leopold.... 1790 

Franciall 1782 

Assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Austria 1804 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Hnstapha  III 1767 

Achmet  IV 1774 

Selimlll.,.;... 1789 

Mahmoudll 1808 


Emperors  and  Empresses  qf 
JRussia. 

Peter  III 1783 

Catharine  II 1763 

Paul  1 1797 

Alexander 18OI 

Sovereigns  of  France. 

Louis  XVI 1774 

Republic 1793 

Napoleon,  consul 1799 

finperor 1804 

Louis  XVIU 1814 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Charles  HI 1759 

Charles  IV 1788 

Ferdinand  VII 1808 


•  The  following  lines  form  part  of -a  poetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  III.  from  thopeaof  the  Rev.  George  Croley.  Some  may  consider 
them  too  laudatory ;  but  the  world  is  so  accustomed  to  hearing  flattery 
poured  at  tho  feet  ot  kings,  that  it  would  misunderstand  a  candid  ac- 
knowludgomeut  of  their  virtues,  unless  made  in  the  grave  style  of  history: 

Raise  we  his  monument!  what  giant  pile 
Shall  honour  him  to  far  posterify? 
His  monument  BhtUl  be  his  ocean-lslo, 
The  voice  of  his  redeeming  thunders  be  . 
His  epitaph  upon  the  silver  sea. 

—  ■'•^  •  "1 •--•^  rr  i^jvu  sxrzvp.  iiv  WSV 

The  fetter  and  madu  soul  and  body  free ; 

And  unborn  millions,  rrom  earth's  farthest  shore, 

Shall  bloss  the  Cbristiau  king  tiU  tbe  lost  sun  is  o'er. 


.».-*  AU-«f< 


QBORQE   IV- 


Ot««n  ana  King  of  Portugal. 


Maria  . . . 
John  VI. 


A.  D. 

.  1777 


Kings  qf  fruiBia. 

Frederick  II 1740 

Frederlclklll '"  ksq 

Frederick  IV ;;.'  1797 

Kings  of  Poland. 

Stanislaus j-gn 

Augustus  IV 1786 


Divided  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Germany. 

Kings  qf  Denmark. 
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.  1793 


Christian  VII 171M 

Frederick  VI ;  {^ 

Kings  qf  Sweden. 

Gustavus  ni 1772 

GustavusIV 171)2 

CharloaXril "  isoS 

Charles XIV ...:::  Jsig 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

GEORGE  IV. 

Bom  1702.    Died  1830.    Began  to  reign  1820.    Ecigned  10  years. 

SECTION  I. 

^°  ?iu  T"''  ^^^-^^  ^'■*™'  ™7  rightful  crown, 
XT    ?  X?  ""''""""'<*  *'*^o  of  yo"r  sovoreiffn's  wife 
No  bribe  Rlmll  o'er  induce  mo  to  lay  down.        ' 

Nor  lorce  extort  i  t,  save  but  wit '  \  my  life.—Eltham. 

1.  (A.  D.  1820.)  The  accession  of  a  monarch,  who  had 
been  actually  m  the  possession  of  eovereign  power  for  60 
njany  previous  years,  produced  no  imporrant  political 
changes.  George  IV.  was  publicly  proclaimed  on  the 
dlstof  January  m  London  and  Westminster,  Ubi  matters 

no^}  ^'\.  ,  ®^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^«^^  ordinary  course.  On  the 
2drd  of  February,  the  metropolis  was  astounded  by  intelli- 
gence of  a  plot  being  disoovered  for  the  assassination  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  2.  The  Cato-street  conspiracy, 
as  It  was  called,  from  the  little  street  near  the  Edgeware 
road,  where  the  conspirators  used  to  assemble,  was  planned 
by  Ihistlewood,  who  had  been  before  acquitted  on  a  charcre 
of  treason,  and  by  some  other  men  of  desDerate  fort.nnp" - 
iiiexr  design  was  to  obtain,  on  some  pretence,  admission  to 
lord  Marrowby's,  when  the  ministers  were  assembled  at  a 
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cabinet  dinner,  and  there  murder  the  entire  party.  3.  But 
all  their  plans  were  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy,  and  a 
strong  body  of  police,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
guards,  burst  into  their  rendezvous  at  the  moment  that  they 
were  preparing  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  After 
some  resistance,  in  which  Smithers,  a  police  officer,  was 
killed,  they  were  overpowered,  and  the  greater  part  made 
prisoners.  Thistlewood  made  his  escape,  but  was  subse- 
quently taken  at  a  house  in  Moorfields.  Such  was  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  these  wretched  madmen,  who  pro- 
posed to  subvert  a  powerful  government,  that,  when  they 
were  searched,  not  even  a  shilling  was  found  among  the 
whole  party.  They  were  soon  after  brought  to  trial :  This- 
tlewood and  four  others  were  executed,  some  more  trans- 
ported, and  government,  satisfied  with  these  examples,  gave 
up  the  prosecution  against  the  rest.  4.  Preparations  were 
now  commenced  for  the  coronation  of  his  majesty,  when 
they  were  suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited 
more  public  interest  and  more  angry  feelings  than  any  other 
that  had  occurred  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  return 
of  queen  Caroline  to  England,  and  her  subsequent  trial  be- 
fore the  house  of  lords— matters  over  which  the  historian 
would  willingly  cast  a  veil,  but  which  are  far  too  important 
to  be  omitted. 

5.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  formal  separation  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort,  soon  after  their 
marriage  j  some  years  after,  her  conduct  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  secret  investigation,  which,  after  a  long  and  dis- 
gusting inquiry,  terminated  in  her  acquittal.  After  being 
subject  to  such  an  indignity,  the  unfortunate  princess  quitted 
England,  and  spent  her  time  iu  travelling,  especially  in 
visitmg  the  most  celebrated  spots  on  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. She  visited  Jerusalem,  and  several  other 
towns  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  took  up  her  residence  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  is  subject  to  the  Austrian  emperor. 
Reports  very  injurious  to  her  character  began  to  be  circulated, 
and  a  secret  commission  of  eminent  lawyers  was  sent  out 
to  Milan  to  investigate  their  truth. 

6.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Milan  commission  was  made  the  pretext 
for  omitting  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  honours  due  to  her  rank  were  refused  by 
foreign  powers.    Deeply  irritated  at  these  results,  she  de- 
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termmed  to  return  to  England,  though  aware  that  her  land- 
mg  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencerrent  of  a  rigorous 
prosecution,  and  although  she  had  been  offered  an  annuity  of 
jhfty  thousand  pounds  on  condition  of  her  remaining  abroad. 
7.  She  landed  at  Dover  on  the  fiflh  of  June,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enth usiasm  by  the  populace.  Equal 
honours  were  paid  to  her  along  the  road  to  the  metropolis, 
and  her  reception  in  London  was  still  more  gratifying. 

8.  On  the  very  day  of  the  queen's  arrival  in  London,  a 
message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  requesting 
that  her  conduct  should  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation; 
and  that  the  evidence  collected  at  Milan  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  use- 
less effort  of  the  house  of  commons  to  effect  a  compromise: 
this  having  failed,  "a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,"  to  deprive 
the  queen  of  her  rights  and  dignities,  and  to  divorce  her 
trom  her  husband,  was  introduced  into  the  lords.  9.  The 
trial  soon  commenced,  and  lasted  forty-five  days,  after  which 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight  j  but  on  the  third  reading,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  biU  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

.1^-  I>»i"ng  these  proceedings  the  agitations  of  the  public 
mind  knew  no  bounds  j  cavalcade  after  cavalcade  was  seen 
proceeding  out  to  Hammersmith,  where  the  queen  resided, 
%yith  addresses  containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  affec- 
tion for  herself,  and  hatred  of  her  opponents  j  the  press 
teemed  with  virulent  libels  on  all  who  were  conspicuous  in 
either  party :  disunion  even  reached  the  domestic  circle,  and 
the  question  of  the  queen's  guilt  or  innocence  was  debated 
furiously  in  every  society  and  in  every  family  within  the 
Jintish  seas.  The  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  hailed  by 
the  queen's  friends  as  a  complete  acquittal,  and  their  delight 
was  testified  by  a  pretty  general  illumination,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  who  exhibited  this  outward 
sign  of  joy  were  forced  to  the  display  through  dread  of 
popular  violence. 

H*  ^^'  ^*  1821.)  The  heats  and  animosities  produced 
by  the  queen's  trial  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury 
through  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy  lady :  it 
was  even  supposed  that  the  rejection  of  her  claim  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  coronation  would  have  led  to  some  serwus 

---_ s,.,..       ^^i„  tiiav  ouguBw  Kivrvuivuy    wi*3  penormea 

Without  interruption:   the  queen,  indeed,  presented  herself 
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at  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, but  no  serious  display  of  popular  displeasure 
followed.      12.  This  last  event  produced  a  fatal  effect  on 

u'  T^^^^  ^^iG^  had  been  long  declining}  and  her  death, 
which  followed  soon  aftei,  was  generally  attributed  to  a 
broken  heart.  The  fatality  which  attended  this  unfortunate 
woman  seemed  to  follow  her  very  remains.  Her  funeral 
was  a  scene  of  outrage  and  violence.  It  had  been  intended 
that  the  procession  should  not  pass  through  the  metropolis: 
but  the  populace  attacked  the  military  escort,  and,  after  some 
loss  of  life,  succeeded  in  forcing  away  the  hearse:  the  fu- 
neral  array  then  passed  through  the  cit  7  to  Whitechapel 
where  the  corpse  was  restored  to  the  constituted  authorities' 
and  then  allowed  to  pass  quietly  to  Harwich,  whence  it  was 
transferred  to  Brunswick,  to  repose  with  the  ashes  of  her 
illustrious  ancestors. 

13.  Immediately  after  the  coronation,  his  majesty  paid 
a  visit  to  Dublin,  and  was  received  by  the  Irish  people 
with  a  burst  of  loyal  affection  such  as  was  probably  never 
before  witnessed.  After  a  short  visit,  he  embarked  at 
Kingstown  m  the  presence  of  a  countless  multitude,  who 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  with  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  first  English  sovereign  who  had  visited  Ireland 
without  hostile  intentions.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the 
king  made  an  excursion  to  Hanover,  the  cradle  of  his  race- 
and  after  a  brief  stay,  returned  to  England.  ' 

•  i^^j  ^'®^*<*i8*'^8s  was  experienced  throughout  the  British 
island  by  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  paying  rents.  In  Ireland,  the  mutual 
discontents  of  the  land-holders  and  the  peasantry  led  to  several 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  perfectly  disgraceful  to  a 
civilized  country.  By  a  little  vigorous  exertion,  however, 
these  violences  were  repressed,  and  comparative  tranquillity 
restored.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  which  indeed 
almost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general  and 
generous  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and 
distress. 


Questions  far  ExaminaUm. 

1.  By  N^hat  event  were  the  minds  of  the  people  disturbed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign? 

Q      M/ho*  nrofo  ilna  Aaaiima  i\f  i-Vin  Cn4-r^  ^t:,^^l.  _._-- .l—x n 

8.  How  were  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  defeated? 
4.  What  event  cauied  the  corouatiou  to  be  postponed? 
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in  wu'^^^2*^®^'^>»'8  trial  terminate? ^^ 

^burifff """^^^^^  circomstances  attend  the  queen's  death  and 

if  W^a^^H?l]?°«  received  In  Ireland  r 

M.  Was  any  diatrew  experienced  in  the  country? 

SECTION  n. 

^)rK°?'1!  *'¥J  *"**  *^o  avenging  caH 

Their  brethren's  murder  mve, 
Diflsenaion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown 

Sought  refuge  in  the  grave.~iS. 

wnwv- !?'t*^^P'^^''''°.^i^*«®  furnishes  but  few  incidents 
worth"  of  being  recorded  by  the  historian  •   durincr  «fi? 
&m'^M  a  nation  is  sUently  emplovedirT  imJn^  ^-Z^^*^ 
80  a...  and  repairing  the  inSf wh^ch  hK- ^  « '  ^ 
tedU^^i^^^^^       The^un^Lia'eS^tLu^^^^ 
Hingland  had  been  so  long  engaffed.  imnosod  nr^tJ^  T 
tasl  of  no  ordinary  difficultyf  4e  iTn'e  d?b^^^  5 

l^en accumulated,  requiredlWge  tTatLn to  pa^^S  intef 
est  J  and  though  many  exertions  have  been  m£Ttn  J? 
the  country  from  such  pressure,  mlxt^tf^LM'''^^^''^ 
reasonably  be  expected  for  a  vei^longS''^^^^^^^^ 
After  the  termination  of  the  parliLentoTs^iion^  th«\^^  ^• 
proceeded  to  visit  the  Scottish  caS^^d  w«^  r^^^^^^^ 
|is  northern  subjects  with  theTtmok  ^ntC^^ 
festivities  were,  however,  soon  interruoted  bv  th^  mSl    iT  i 
news  of  the  death  of  the  marqurof&o^^^^^^^ 

his  i^ent.  and  energy  was  rnoZlS^^tTS^Z^:^!''''' 

fJnll.^''''''^^''  sovereigns  had  entered  into  a  leaffufi 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolution,  and  chose  to  call  S 
union  the  holy  alliance.  A  congress  wrsTpU  of  v  ^^^^ 
y.d  a  resolution  taken  to  subvernKn^dtuS  ^J^T^ 
despotism  in  Spain.  The  duke  of  W^nYn  J^l  '  and  restore 
of  England,  refLed  to  st  ctn%tl1  ^f?^^^ 
which  was  intrusted  to  th^  kmc  ^f  ^.""L  ®i^^^™^  ^f 
iiariy  ia  the  following  year,'the"luii  ^f Ingouldmrat  it 
tead  of  a  powerful  army,  entered  Spain)  atS  WS^jI^I 
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the  constitutionalists,  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance,  to 
unqualified  submission.  Ferdinand,  restored  to  the  exer- 
cise of  despotic  power,  persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  liberal  principles  with  extreme  severity,  and  revived  all 
!;he  cruel  institutions  by  which  the  government  of  Spain 
has  been  so  long  disgraced,  with  even  more  than  ordinary 
rigour. 

6.  The  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  peo- 
ple were  powerfully  excited  by  this  outrage  on  the  liberties 
of  a  neighbouring  nation ;  but  the  ministers  had  determined  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  though  they  severely  condemned 
the  prinujples  and  conduct  of  the  French  government.  But 
while  despotism  was  thus  re-establishing  its  iron  reign  in 
Europe,  freedom  had  obtained  signal  triumphs  in  America ; 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  had  now  completed  their 
emancipation,  and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
England  and  several  other  European  powers. 

6.  A  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Greece 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  had  commenced  some  time  previ- 
ously, but  had  long  produced  no  result  but  terrific  massacres. 
The  principal  members  of  the  holy  alliance  viewed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  with  secret  dislike ;  but  the 
sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  ctf  Europe 
were  awakened  in  their  favour,  and  several  volunteers  from 
England  and  other  countries  tendered  their  assistance  to  the 
insurgents.  (1824.)  7.  Lord  Byron,  whose  poetry  had 
created  a  powerful  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  proceeded 
to  aid  them  by  his  personal  exertions,  but  unfortunately  fell 
a  victim  to  a  fever  at  Missolonghi,  in  Westef-n  Greece. 

8.  The  British  colonies  in  Africa  and  India  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  assaults  of  barbarous  enemies  j  in  the 
former,  the  governor,  sir  C.  McCarthy,  was  defeated  and 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Ashantees  j  but  his  death  was  sub- 
sequently avenged,  and  these  savage  warriors  forced  to 
submission.  9.  In  Hindostan,  the  Burmese  were  totally 
defeated,  their  strongest  fortifications  captured,  and  their 
territories  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  troops ;  they 
were  consequently  forced  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  terms  that  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  security  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East. 

10.  From  the  time  that  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  had  been  effected,  attempts  were  annually  made  for 
the  repeal  of  the  remaining  restrictive  laws  against  the  Ro- 
man catholics  j    repeated  failures  by  no  means  diminished 
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the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  leaders  and  theit  friends ;  and  in 
Ireland  they  formed  a  permanent  association  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  objects.  (1825.)  The  members  of  the  Catholic 
Association  were  not  always  very  measurM  in  their  lan- 
guage or  tempel-ate  in  their  attacks  on  government,  and  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  suppress  meetings  which  seemed 
pregnant  with  danger.  11.  A  bill  for  extending  the  law  in 
Ireland  against  illegal  societies  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, and  as  it  was  expected  that  catholic  emancipation  would 
immediately  follow,  it  passed  with  but  little  opposition. 
Thin  hope  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  disappointed:  the 
catholic  question  was  indeed  carried  in  the  lower  house,  but 
it  was  lost  in  the  lords,  principally  on  account  of  the  exertions 
made  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 

12.  Spculations  and  joint-stock  companies  of  every 
description  had  lately  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  nation 
seemed  infected  with  a  species  of  insanity  j  but  the  bubbles 
soon  burst,  and  a  terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  confusion 
of  the  money  market,  and  the  commercial  embarrassments 
thus  created,  did  not  entirely  disappear  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

13.  (A.D.  1826.)  The  state  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of 
England  began  now  to  attract  the  -attention  of  the  public. 
On  the  death  of  John  VI.,  the  succession  devolved  on  Don 
Pedro,  who  resided  in  Brazil ;  he,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  imperial  crown  which  he  had  acquired  in  South  America, 
abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Donna  Maria;  and^  to  prevent  any  domestic  commotion, 
betrothed  her  to  his  brother  Don  Miguel.  Before  taking 
this  decisive  step,  he  prepared  a  constitution;  securing  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Portuguese, 
who,  unfortunately,  could  neither  appreciate  the  one  nor  the 
other.  14.  A  strong  party  resolved  to  make  Don  Miguel 
absolute  king,  and,  under  the  secret  sanction  of  the  Spanish 

fovernment,  began  to  assemble  forces  on  the  frontiers. 
Fnder  these  circumstances,  aj^lication  was  made  to  England 
for  assistance:  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  with  a 
promptitude  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  To 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  we  must  complete 
the  account  of  the  transactions  in  Portugal,  before  we  again 
return  to  the  affairs  of  England.  15.  In  September,  1827, 
Don  Miguel  was  appointed  regent  by  his  brother,  andimme- 
wiately  proee^ed  U>  a^duuie  the  reins  of  power,    Jlu  the 
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following  year,  after  the  departure  of  the  English  troops.,  he 
ueurpd  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  his  niece, 
and  inamediately  after  abrogated  the  constitution  and  pr(> 
claimed  himself  absolute.  The  young  queen  of  Portugal 
had,  in  the  tnean  time,  arrived  in  England :  but  finding  her 
Inend^  not  sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  the  usurper,  she 
returned  to  her  father's  court  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Ovations  for  Examination. 

^'  ^^r^lS?'"°"^**"*'*»  ^^^  *h«  English  ministers  Iwon  long  orabar- 

2.  What  event  caused  a  change  in  the  ministry? 

2"  H«L'^r*Pi?T*''®  T'P  ^''^^o^y  a'Mance  formed  r 

t"  w.^*^*^  *?®  Spanish  Constitution  overthrown  f 

5.  What  revolutions  occurred  in  South  America? 

?■  wil.t"^  European  nation  maka  a  fierce  struggle  for  freedom » 

8   Kh^«*"'**'^1^  E?*^"«^  nobleman  died  wSiWdini  theS^eek' 

o  S!,1%T^^*«**^®  P^«»«®  *»  ^^^  ^*ri«8l»  colonies  ?        *  * 

in'  wlV'*^  *^«,  Burmese  war  terminate ?"**"*' 
11    ^^2*  ''^?»'^«a]'le  cironmstance  occurred  in  Ireland ♦ 

12*  wi^.^tS?"?"'  ***°?:*  *°y  ">«««"'«  *n  consequent  r 

tI*  K*  P«0"Diary  emWrassments  occurred H  EupJand f 

18.  How  was  public  attention  directed  to  the  affairs  of  rortuMi  f 

?J-  few^*  ™?e"l''  ^^^  ^^^  *^««l'«b  government  behave?  ^ 
15.  What  wa6  the  final  terminaUon  ol  the  struggle  in  Stngalf 

SECTION  in.   ~" 

SS n'i"!?^* T'H' <^'' ?^*' <''"*''®' <"•  travel, 

iJut  death  is  by  to  seize  us  when  he  h&i».^Scott. 

r,}:^}^P,<  ^^^^'i  ^^^7^  ^"^  disease,  among  the  great  and 
noble  of  the  land,  produced  some  important  chan|e8  in  the 
councils  of  Great  r  "tain.  On  the  6th  of  January,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  died,  sincerely  and  generally 

iTt •^'  T'  ?i'''^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^™y  5  f^r  ^i«  conduct  ever 
since  bis  restoration  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had 
?fiy^i^{.  P,^^°"r^d^for  him  the  endearing  appellation  of 
13i\T\'^^  *V'^^:  2-  On  the  17th  of  February,  the 
^\k  ^^'It^'^S  P^'^^.^^^ister  of  England,  was  seized 
li.  *i?*  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  political  exist- 
ence, though  his  natural  life  was  prolonged  il  the  close  of 
the  succeeding  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning, 
whose  commanding  e  oquence  and  enlightened  views  had 

P.?rfi,  ^'^^•?'''\'T'.''^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^ouse  of  commons.  3. 
J3ut  the  additional  fatigues  imposed  upon  the  hic^hly  eifted 
statesman,  and  the  fierce  opposition  he  had  to  ?ncounter, 

Droved    tno    rnnnh    fix»    »    ^-^ — i.:A..x; _i i  «.,,.' 

neglected  disease  j  he  died  On  the  8th  of  August,  in  the 
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l™e  aS  Sn^^  P'fT''  *^.".*  ^''  administration  wa^ 
^n  MlilT^'  *°1*^'.  ^,*'^*"^*  ^^^^^  ^e  had  formed 
Sedbih?«r-'';  .^^^  ^^^^  ^*"  Wellington  was  then 
and  aiL  hlT^'S^  to  preside  over  the  conSdils  of  Britain, 
and,  aided  by  Mr.  Peel,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry 

B^ceeTef.  """'"  ^'"^"^'^  ^^^^  ''^^^^y  *^^^«  «^-^    Sl[ 

aLkl'LfT'^t^  "^^'^^  "^^^^d  *h^  warfare  between  the 
sovTreLofo?  Fn'.^^^^^^      ^t^^^^l^  to  humanity,  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  felt  themselves  bound  to  interfere 
and  a  treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece  was  s  S   in 
London,  on  the  6th  of  Jnlv  ift9'r    uJl  4U  «^Sned,  m 

of  England,  France  and  fe,L1f '  l^  \^^  representatives 
thi*  thflRlUJ^S  ;  '•  ^?  ?i^^^3*-    ^'  In  consequence  of 

h^comba  11  f.  !  '"^  the  Mediterranean  prepared  to  force 
he  Ckfsh  li^  ^''''T^  ^  ?^  armistice,  and  blockaded 
Pachi  i^L  T    1^-*t!°  *^®  ^^^^^'^  ^^  Navarino.    Ibrahim 
Kt'ff   !-^"f^'l^  commander  in  the  Morea,  paying  bu 

ttle  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  allied  admfrals 

tSberfn^'lr*^^^  ^"*^*^«  ^^^b«"^^  on  ttloth  of  Oc- 
tober, under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Codri  "ton    to 
intimidate  him  into  submission.      7.  A  shot  firef  by  a 
whLk  1    r?^^  ""^^  ^^^  «^g"^l  f«r  a  general  enga-enient 
In^K-/*.-*'^  ^^J  ^^"^-    I*  terminated  in  the  aim  °st  Xr 

Cs^tT^y^'  ^^*^^^  ^^5  ^^^^  comparative^ h tte 
loss  to  the  allied  sgT.iadrons.     The  independence  of  Greece 

n,rfhli^*"^/f^\r^  ^y  '^^'  brilliant  victory,  and  was 
France  ^ "'/'^^^^^hl^i-al  of  a  small  military  Vorce  from 
Snn\ni  T"'^''^  government,  however,  refused  sub- 
rvents  if  ?Kirtn7^t  ^^"'^"^eJ  against  Russia.  8.  The 
events  of  this  war,  though  not  properly  belonging  to  Enc^- 

le  &'i"''"^  ^^^j^^  notice.^li  the  fik^mpagli 
«  L  .  ^^^  ^'^.  obstinate  resistance,  and  gained  some 
a829?fh'  r'-'^"^'  opponents;  but  in  the  foflowing  yTar 
nassaLnf*?T*n  *""«  ^^^^^  everywhere  successful ;  the 
crtvffth^^.^-^^^^^''  ""^'^  ^^""""^J  Adrianople,  the  second 

consent  t^r^'""'  7^'  ^^P??'"*^'  ^"^  *h^  ^'^Itan  forced  to 
consent  to  terms  of  peace,  dictated  almost  at  the  eates  of 
Constantioople  9  the  demands  of  Russia  weref  how 
ihlkt  «f 'l»»tant  than  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances;  but  there  is  reason  to  bpliil«  fKoVn,!! 
jnoueration  was  inspired  by  a  dread  of  proVoking  "the  ieX 
lousy  and  resentment  of  England.  i"^*^^"^*"^  ^ne  jear 
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10.  (A.p.  1828.)  After  the  resignation  of  lord  Goderich, 
Mr.  Hu8ki88on  and  some  other  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  joined  the  duke  of  Wellington's  administration, 
but  they  eoon  found  that  little  harmony  could  exist  in  such 
a  coalition.    At  length  Mr.  Huskisson,  having  voted  against 
mmisters,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  to  his  great  sur- 
prise and  mortification  was  accepted,  nor  could  all  his  sub- 
sequent emna  alter  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington.   The  time  of  the  house  of  commons  was  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  tins  and  similar  petty  disputes,  but  one 
nfili  *      ^?-TT  "^«^f,»"  important  change  in  the  forms 
5    •     constitution.     Jhe  test  and  corporation  acts,  which 
required  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supoer 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  office,  were  repealed  after  a  brief  par- 
liament struggle  5  and  the  hopes  of  the  Boman  catholics 
for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  excluded 
trom  parliament,  were  greatly  raised  by  this  event.    A  mo- 
tion in  their  favour  was  made  by  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  six  j  but  it  terminated  ineflectively! 
as  a  similar  motion  was  negatived  in  the  house  of  peers. 

11.  The  country  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the  catholic 
question  during  the  remainder  of  the  yearj  on  the  one 
hand,  Brunswick  clubs  were  formed  by  the  advocates  of 
protestant  ascendency,  to  resist, all  further  concession:  on 
the  other  side,  the  cathohc  leaders  and  their  friends  strenu- 
ously exerted  themse  ves,  to  render  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion  popular.  In  Ireland,  the  agitation  was  so  violent  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  civil  war:   the  most  in- 

,-n To"  rtnT'^^r'  ""-^'^  "^^^  atBrunswick  meetings  and 
m  the  Catholic  Association;  it  was  manifest  that  nothing 
but  promptitude  and  decision  on  the  part  of  covernmeul 
could  avert  the  effusion  of  blood.  governraeut 

«ni?A  ^^'^*  r^^^'^ .  ^^^  .commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session  ot  parhament  was  expected  by  all  parties  with  the 

^^^^tT""'^}^''  Ti'^  ™  ^^*  ^^^^"*  ^^P^ise,  that  botli 
parties  found  cathohc  emancipation  recommended  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  tWs  re- 
commendation  passed  both  houses  by  triumphant  majorities, 
tppS^'^'l  ^^^'T  ^'^^^."^tering  a  vigorous  opposition,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  I3th  of  April. 

.rJ  ;•  T  ?®  ^^^^  *^^  *^'®  important  change  in  the  con- 
etltution.  to  tho  nlnoA  nf  fl^a  »^:^ iv:„_  -%  .   . 

tanoe  occurred  in  England  j  burffFraicrth^diS^ 
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of  the  people  with  their  rulcra  became  daily  more  manifest 
An  expedition  was  undertaken  againat  Algiers,   pSy 
with  the  hope  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  French  pe^ 

^fl""^'^-  T'  *^  r^^'  ^^^*  ^^»  "^  J«»«  ^l^^ir  favours 
pa88ion,--ini  itary  glory.  (A.  D.  1830.)  The  expedition 
was  eminently  euocessful ;  Algiers  was  WuredrS  he 
entire  presidency  subjected  to  the  power  of  France  •   but 

the  SiiT^'^'r'^^'f  *PP^''^*'  speculations  were  rife  on 
the  probable  pohtical  conduct  of  his  successor.  After  a 
ted  0U9  sickness,   which  he  sustained  with  sreat  fSttude 

isttchom;  ^^'^  'f«on«  already  assigned  for 'omitting 
a  Sketch  of  the  character  of  George  IH.  are  in  the  oresent 

oftmlsf  VT'  'r?'^  ^PP"'^^^^^  -  shall  onY/^y 
FranS         '^^^^^^Suished  writer  has  said  of  Henry  IV.  of 

Oh!  be  his  failings  covered  by  his  tomb, 
And  guardian  lAurels  o'er  hia  ashes  bloom. 

Questions  far  Examination. 
1.  What  death  occurred  in  the  royal  family?  r«i.*    • 

?■  SnJ  l*"'®i*''«  ^'^^'^  Of  Navarino? 

8  HowrfM*'fh<^  »  consequences  of  the  battle f 

9  Why  wi  te,fXTV*'':*.'*\T"''''«y  terminate? 

10  wl^^r^St"^^,^^'^^^  *»  ^or  dematids?  Fof  lfi2R 

iS:  wLiKrHgs^raHordfsr^^^^^^ 

U.  Whoa  dfdTetle'lTXT ""^'*^" '°  *°>^  '"'P^^'^"* oxpffitT" 
CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

JoT!'. ."tf^4   ^*"^Sem^''^"'^''^  King  of  Hanover.  A.ry. 

Francis  II 1792 


Leo 

Emperor  of  Austria.  ' 

Francis  II 1792 

King  of  Bavaria, 
Louis  Charles  Au 


Justus . 


.1825 


King  of  Denmark. 
Frederick  VI 1808 

King  qf  France. 

CharlesX I824 


Geor/?GlV,  Am90/ 
Great  Britain 

King  of  Naples  and 

cr- 

Ferdinand  IV  re8t.I824 
Francis  Jauiver 
Joseph 1825 
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King  of  the  Nether. 
lands.  A.D. 

William  1 1818 

Kitiff  of  Poland. 

Nicolas  I.  aee  Ruaaia. 

Queen  qf  Portugai. 

Donna  Haria  da 


^ng  qfPruaaia.  a.d. 
Fredorlok  IV 1797 

-^»»P«»w-  o/  Ituatia. 

Nicholas  1 1826* 

i^ing  ./  A'ardinto. 

Charles  Follx 1821 

King  oi  Saaoony. 


King  of  Spain,  a.d. 

Ferdinand  Vn...l808 

King  of  Sweden  and 

Nonoay. 
Charlos  XIV...... 1818 

Grand  Seignior  of 

Thtrkey. 

Mahmoad  II I8O8 


'''''"' 1«26  I  Anthony  Ciement.1827 1  l^ZrlJ  Vm£^lL 


CHAPTER  XXXVIir. 

WILLIAM  IV. 
Born  1765.    Began  to  reign  1830.    Died  June  20. 1887. 

SECTION  1. 

V^^J^veptlihcHy  with  Hfelsirlven. 

And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  SfbZytn.-Dryden. 

1.  Rarely  has  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereiffn  affnrHPfl 
8uch  genera   satisfaction  as  was  raaniflst^d  bvTu  Ses 

Tf  WmLm  "iV  ^'^l%ri^<^--i^  the  throne^^wUh  thc'SL 
01  William  IV  Unlike  his  predecessors,  his  habits  were 
economical  and  his  manners  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself 
to  his  people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  theirtastes 
and  amusements  J  within  a  few  weeks  he  attainTan  un^^^^^^ 
cedented  degree  of  popularity,  and  was  reverenc^  hv^ht 
subjects  as  a  father,  and  loved'  by  them  as  a  Send  2  No 
change  was  made  in  the  ministry,,  but  as  hif matsty '  wt 
connected  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  leadi^^s  1 

was  generally  believed  that  the  policy  which  rMfylSd^^^^ 
that  party  from  office  during'^the  two  prec^Zg  reign, 
would  not  be  maintained  in  fulT force.  The  hoi^^ol-a  coiH 
tion  between  the  Wellington  administration  aSd  the  ^^s 
7rT'  ?Tr^'  T""  d\«P«"ed;  the  opposition  to  t  e  minE 
try,  which  had  been  almost  nominalTring  the  precXc^ 

Sr^  ""^'aT'  'l'^^  T^"^  ^^^^^^*  i»«?e  debate  on  h? 
Wrt  1  k^°^  *^"l?  *^?  ^^'^^1  ^««^°^««  o^  both  houses  was 
hurried  through  with  all  possible  despatch,  the  whi-s  wTre 
pledged  to  a  virtual  declaration  of  w^r  against  tTie  caS 
before  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  "le  caDinct 

\^f^y,r''r  i-:"""^--""  r^-  uisauivuu  on  tne  Z4ih  of  July :  but 
Ixjfore  It  could  be  agam  convened,  a  revolution  in  a  neigh- 
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min'i^fnS''^''^'^  P'?^"^^  important  effects  on  the  publitf" 
mind,  and  m  some  degree  convulsed  aU  Eurooe    nhai-W T 

of tt^Frrh''^  r^^  '^'^^  feelbgeTr^'eaf^^rUy 
?ii    .  1      ^^  Pf^'Pj®'  ^^  ^*ge'  to  restore  the  royal  and  si 

th^'evol^r  Hr'^r^t'^^^^^^^  bothposeled  l^C 
tlie  .evolution.    He  found  m  prince  Polignac  a  minister  able 

he^^'oftl^^V'r"^^^  ^  r ''''''  ^'^^  1^0  placefSmtt  the 
head  of  the  cabinet.    Polignao  thought  that,  by  frratifvinff 
the  nationa  vanity  of  the  French,  and  indu/ging  tS  ms? 
sion  for  military  glory,  he  might  bi  able  to  d^vlrt  theS^^^^ 
tion  from  domestic  exploits!  previously  to  dissE^^^^^^ 
chamber  of  deputies,  he  therefore  proclaimed  wTaSt  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  committJd  several  outmgfsorf  he 
subjects  of  France.    But  the  eicpcctationa  of  Krince  were 
miserably  disappointed.    His  cabinet  was  assXd  w\h  a 
ferocity  and  violence  u>  which  the  annals  of  consStuUona^ 
warfare  furuKsh  no  parallel  J  and  as  the  actions  Smem^^ 
bers  afforded  no  opportunity  for  crimination,  their  opponenTs 
Si'  ^wf'  ^l  ^"if'^l^S  their  presumed  designs  anZten- 
w;.7^'''w^  chamber  of  deputies  met,  an  address  hos- 
tile to  the  ministry,  was  carried  by  a  large  iajority.  4    The 

ter/f  • '^^  f  r^"¥  '^'  chambers :  Ind  wS  tke  reduc? 

and  ltif^T^^'  ^'  ^'  ^r^k  ^"P^^'  g^^^ifi^d  the  nSn 
and  restored  his  popularity,  he  once  ipore  hazarded  the 
perilous  experiment  of  a  dissolution.  The  new  chlmtr  of 
deputies  wa^  stUl  more  hostile  than  the  preceding.  Pol^rnac 
and  his  colleagues  saw  that  they  could  not  hole  to  retain 
their  power  by  constitutional  means,  and  in  an  evU  hour  thev 
prepared  three  ordinance  by  which'  the  French  chSwS 
virtually  annihilated.  The  first  dissolved  the  chambe^ 
before  they  assembled,  the  second  disiranchis^  tSrllt 
o^L  prtss      '  ^^^  '^'  '^'^  ^°^P'^^  ^  ^^Sid  censor^p 

2sfi;  5  T^?  ^^^i!""  ^^'^^^.^"^^es  first  appeared  on  Monday,  the 
48th  of  July,  they  excited  astonishment  rather  than  indic-na- 

oTr^?/Tp''-''^P'''T'>^"^^^"'  connected  with'the 

wZh  fhpf  JT''  ri"^^^^^'  f °^  ^'^"^  »  manifesto,  in 
which  they  declared  their  resolution  to  resist,  by  all  the 

rrr''  w^P^'^''^^^^  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  im- 
posmg  restrictions  on  the  press.  Several  of  the  daily  iour- 
nals  were  not  published  on  the  following  morning,  and  tho 

FeTt"wr"??!:^ii^^^^^^^ 

ThAv'^T^r .'V-y-y^l^l'^'i  *wiii«;u  a  ooay  oi  active  rioters. 
ihey  were  jomed  by  the  workmen  from  several  manuf^ 
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iorie^,  the  proprietors  of  which  had  ngrsed  to  suspend  their 
business  during  the  crisis,  thus  throwing  into  the ^J^tl  a' 
Tr'^^rZ-^^'f  whc^e  ferocity  wis  more  foSable 
than  mihtary  diaciphne.  Some  disturbances  took  pla^  at 
the  offices  of  two  journals,  the  proprietors  of  which  iersif-ted 
nfriJ^f^-"**?^  to  the  populace  J  but  they  seer^d  tobc 
of  so  UttJe  importance,  that  C  Wjes  went  to  enjoy  his  fevourit^ 
amusement  of  hunting,  and  his  ministers,  ^th  similarln^ 
fatuation,  neglected  to  strengthen  the  ^rrison  of  Paris 
t  rl^n«T'"«  Of  Tuesday,  the  appearance  of  the  military 
to  reinforce  the  police  became  the  signal  for  the  comme  ice- 
ment  of  a  contest.  Several  lives  were  lost,  but  the  soldiers 
succeeded  in  disfjrsing  the  riotous  mobs,  and  when  tC  re! 
turned  to  their  barracks.  Marshal  Marmont,  the  military 
commander  of  Pans,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  con^tuS 
mg  him  on  the  restoration  of  tranquilUtv  anithe  lingers 
stote^Jfiie  e  ''''^^*'*"^^>  declaring  .  ue  capital  to  be  in  a 

7.  But  5ie  apparent  triumph  of  the  royalists  was  delusive- 
scarcely  were  the  troops  withdrawn  when  aU  the  lamps  "^ 
Pans  wore  broken,  and  the  citizens,  pi-otected  by  darkSess 
made  energetic  preparations  for  the  struggle  of  the  ensuing 
day;  bamcades  were  erected,  arms  were  procured  from  the 
shops,  the  theatres^  and  the  police-stations,  and  the  arsenal 
and  powder  m^-azine  were  seized  by  the  populace.    When 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  dawned,  MarSont  beheld^dth 
alarin  the  tn-coloured  flag,  the  banner  of  insurrection,  wav 
ingfrom  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  prenarktions 
made  on  all  sides  for  an  obstinate  iru^le     £  ^nltent?v 
wrote  to  *he  king,  recommending  concilia^ymelLi^srbu^ 
receiving  no  answer,  he  prepared  to  act  on  his  previous  in 
Pd  ?W  f;    ^^^^^Pg,U«  troops  into iburcolumns,  he  aW- 
fhrinX.^"'''^^-'^i^f''^"*^  directions,  and  mad.  circuits 

!prT./V^^  ^'■'"'''^^^  '*^'.'*'  ^'°"P^^^  ^y  *»^«  insurgents.  A 
series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  took  place,  in  aW  of  which  tlie 
royalists  were  worsted,  the  troops  of  the'line  manifeS  he 
greatest  relucW  to  fire  upon  their  countrymenVlome  of 
them  di^beyed  orders,  and  others  went  over  to  the  insur 
gents.  When  evening  closed,  the  soldiers  had  been  beaten 
at  every  point,  and  they  returned  to  their  ba^ackrweariS 
and  disappointed.  No  provision  was  made  for  their  refresh 
ment  ^r  ike  toils  of  tfie  day,  while  all  the  hoSS  in  S 

-urguiits^  ana  tJie  crtizens  vied 
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^S^*^^^^^'*^'* "'  ««PplyiDg  them  with  everything  that  they 

8.  The  struggle  was  renewed  with  great  fury  on  thp 
mornmg  of  the  third  dajj  Marmont  and  the  ministe^n^  now 
cunvmced  of  their  dan^r,  proposed  a  suspension  ot  amsT 
but  before  anyOiing  decisive  could  be  effected,  two  regiments 
of  the  Ime  unfixeH  their  bayonete,  and  went  over  to  the  "n" 
"""ItS^u*"  \  ^y-  ^^«  populace  reinforced  by  these 
ru.Ked  through  the  gap  thus  opened  j  carried  the  Wre  by 
storm,  and  opened  from  this  position  a  terrible  fire  on  the 
coluiun  of  the  rqyal  army,  tf  nder  this  new  attack  the  sol- 
diers  reeled ;  their  assailants  saw  them  waver,  and  charging 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  drove  them  to  a  precipitate  r^ 
treat.  Marmont  and  ^:o  ,^>ff  escaped  with  ^eat  aifficulty, 
hifl8oa4tmddetachmfa(«  w*..taken  or  cut  to  pieces :  l>efore 

l^^m  iS^  ""'  "*  '''^^^'^  *"**  ^^«  ^<^^7  of  the  peo. 

^•7i'®vi"Ti5^'?  "^^^  ^>-^mber  of  deputies,  who  Jian- 
pened  to  be  at  Paris,  met  ^t  the  house  of  M.  Lafltti,  and  or  J^ 
ni2ied  a  provisional  government;  and  on  the  following  Fridav 
they  proclaimed^the  duke  of  Orlsans  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  On  the  3rdof  August  the  chambers  met,  pur- 
suant to  the  original  writs  of  con  vocation,  and  the  national 
representatives  raised  the  Duke  of  Origins  to  the  throne 

?htll^v^^^^  ^^^-^^^^^  ?^^"^PP^  ^''  '^^"S  of  the  French'. 
-LharJes  A.  was  dismissed  to  exile  with  contemptuous  hu- 
inanity;  but  the  efforts  of  the  new  government  to  protect  the 
obnoxious  ministers  almost  produced  a  new  civil  war  Four 
of  these  unfortunate  men,  arrested  by  individual  zeil,  were 
brought  totrial ;  an  infuriated  mob  clamoured  for  their  blood 
but  their  judges  had  the  firmness  to  sentence  them  to  perpetuaji 
imprisonment ;  and  soon  after  their  removal  to  their  destined 
pJaco  of  confinement,  public  tranquillity  was  restored 

10.  The  revolution  of  Paris  was  closely  followed  by  that 
of  Brusi^ls.  The  umon  of  Belgium  with  Hollaml  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  was  an  arrangement  which  contained  no 
elements  of  stability,  for  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  were 
aliens  to  each  othe-  in  language,  religion,  and  blood.  The 
arbitrary  meaanren  of  the  king  of  Holland's  prime  minister 
provoked  a  formidable  not  in  Brussels,  on  the  night  of  the 
•i^  of  August,  which  the  indecision,  cowardice,  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  Dutch  authorities  fostered  into  a  revolutionary 
war.  iiie  priuce  or  Grange  made  some  efforts  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties,  but  he  only  exposed  himself 
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to  the  suspicious  of  both  J  and,  after  a  brief  struffsle.  Bel- 
gium  was  severed  from  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
JNassaUa 

11.  Several  insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  Ger- 
many J  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed,  and  replaced 
by  his  brother  j  the  kmg  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resiffn  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compiled 
to  grant  a  constitutional  charter  to  his  subjects.  Poland 
next  became  the  theatre  of  war;  its  Russian  governor,  the 
archduke  Constantine,  was  expelled,  and  the  independence 
of  the  country  proclaimed  ;  but  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  the  gallant  Poles  were  forced  to  yield  to  thi  ei^ran- 
tic  power  of  Russia.  °  * 

12.  In  England,  the  rural  districts,  especially  Kent  and 
the  northern  counties,  exhibited  alarming  signs  of  popular 
discontent ;  but  the  agitation  in  Ireland  was  of  a  stm  more 
dangerous  character,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.     Great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  opening 
of  parliament,  and  the  development  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  the  mmisters  would  adopt  at  such  a  crisis.     It  was 
with  surprise  that  the  people  learned  from  the  premier,  on 
the  very  first-night  of  the  session,  that  not  only  he  was  un- 
prepared to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  but  that 
he  would  strenuously  oppose  any  change  in  parhamentary 
^presentation.     13.  The  unpopularity  whicrthe  duke  of 
Welhngton  seemed  almost  to  have  courted  by  this  declara- 
tion, was  studiously  aggravated  bytheacts  of  his  opponents: 
and  when  the  king  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  tho  Lord 
Mayor  to  dme  with  the  citizens  on  the  9th  of  November,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  by  a  city  maJis- 
trate,   warnmg  hiir.  that  he  would  be  insulted,  perhaps  in- 
jured  by  the  mob,  if  he  did  not  come  protected  b^a  military 
escort.    The  ministers  in  alarm  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
entire  proceedings  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  to  thegreat 
astonishment  of  the  pubhc,  it  was  announced,  not  only  that 
the^king  s  visit  would  be  postponed,  but  that  there  would  be 
neither  the  usual  civic  procession  in  honour  of  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  nor  the  dinner  in  the  Guild-hall,  for  which  great 
preparations  had  been  made,  in  consequence,  as  was  alleged, 
of  some  seditious  conspiracy.     The  first  effect  of  the  an- 
nouucement  was  a  general  panic  j  the  funds  fell  fgur  per 
cent,  m  one   day,  and  the  whole  country  was  filled  with 
anxiety  and  alarm.     But  when  it  was  diflonvprp^  ♦h-*  "^ 
serious  grounds  existed  for  the  apprehensions  wbich'had 
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le  was  un- 


cabinet  tffitfomfSSke  rf  W,%±''''  *™1/  '*~^' 
resisted.  U  frh™  «?.„"•*•  V  ^luog^on  «ould  not  have 
luent  for  \L ..:  -f  1-  r  °"'"?teri8l  measure  for  the  arranire. 

instautl7r^ii^;,'*'^/{J'''"l''S^»  ^"d  his.  colleagui 

his  elevation  h^had  d^?a^  ''< "  IP'^  ^X.  ^^^'  ^^"^ 
place  in  the  adminisSr^  J  k  '^"^^  ""*  """y  *ake 
me."    His  ii^SSi  acoTr,tSl''?f  ""^  possibility  affect 

Parliament  adjourned  for  aiw* +•    ^      •       ,®^^^™™6nt8- 
ter8  an  oppSuy  for  matur^^^ 
stated  by  t^e  preS  to  S^^i  ^^'"^  P^^"/'  ^^^^^  ^ere 
at  home;  nonSfe?enceTnS«^^^^  retrenchment 

areform^nthec4;^\VS,t^^  and 

greater  amount  of  chanap  th«n  io  Jl  io«nd  to   mclude  a 
by  friends  or  enemies  ^fc^^^J^'^'f"^^^^^^^ 
thousand  inhabSs  ^ert^Ltteta^i  *^« 

had  less  than  four  thousand  wSfre^^^^^^  *^".^"  *^^* 

member,    and  the  rights  of  represStat/o"  ^-^^ 

were  deprived  werp  rr,Vn«  /  ?  ^°  of  which  these 

counties.    Similar  San°l^„i.  <l'™ion8  of  the  large 

tion  of  SeotlZ  and  Ire-fnd         ^""^"^  "'"''  represent 

traeted  discnSnllhe  debl  onul^^^l  f^°'"'^'^  P«> 
T?^'ll «;«  -ond^^'n^o?rbiI?l'S".^\r^^^^^^ 
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•Sed  wf  Zw-^^^^^^^^^    theip  parliament.    His  majesty 

Se  tS^thl  rSoSf  "'"''Vv  P^^«^"^and  an  appeal  was  thei 
SonthSC^'  ''''■*^5  '^'^'^  important  constitutional 
Snovlr  ^^^'^ised  smce  the  accession  of  the  house 

expectatione  of  the  most  ardent  reformer.  When  tho  now 
parhament  met,  it  appeared  that  folly  two-  hirds  of  the  renr^ 
sentativee  were  pledged  to  support  the  minister  The  «rt 
^88  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the  h^^se  of  commoC 

dSerent^it  li  5'-  *i^  ^^*'  '"^  *^^  "PP^^  ^^"se  was  very 
oS^one  ^^«J^^^^*^.<^^  a  second  reading  by  a  majority 
„L^  ^  •!*  .  decision  produced  v  olent  and  even  dan- 
gerous excitement ;  but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house 
of  commons,- on  the  motion  of  lord  EbringtorplX^^^^^ 
to  the  support  of  the  ministers  and  their  mlasurrcaJmed  the 

tTieHov^^TlT'''^''^  ^  r^*^^  P-rt  of  thTconn! 
iry.    csenous  nots,  however,  took  place  at  Derbv  and  Nnt 

tmgham,  which  were  not  quelled  uStil  consideraWe  mischfef 
frol^f.^^*''?''^^^"^^^^  ^"ff^^^d  still  ,S>re  Tev^^^^^^^^^ 

we^  n^  s^nrL^L^''  'r^"^^^'^  '"^^^  ^"^  '^'  disturbances 
were  not  suppressed  until  an  immense  quantity  of  Dublic  anrl 

private  property  had  been  wantonly  destroyed     ^         ^""^ 

Of.  In  the  midst  of  this  political  excitement  the  countrv 

inis  must  under  Providence,  be  attributed  to  the  iudioin..>, 

mSTf  ^utel^^^t^  ^™"™-'i  »■><>  to  the  zeiltr 
eniona  ot  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  medical  nm 

feseion  throughout  the  empire.    In  Ireland,  at^rian  insur 

rections  were  added  to  the  horrors  of  pestiS^he  'ea 

sants,  driven  to  desperation  by  famine  and  oppression  on^thp 

one  hand,  and  stimulated  by  the  violent  haSrof  Wner 

ou  rtriTch  Z'u   ^^T'  ^^"^"^"^^  sevfral^frocrous 
outrages,  which  could  not  be  restra med  by  the  ordinary 

T^Tf'f.T'^''^'''''''^  ^^^-      France  Ind  Italy  wS 
also  disturbed  by  insurrectionary  movements,  which  were 
however,  soon  suppressed  5  and  the  revolution  oBeS 
waa  completed,  by  its  being  formed  into  a  moLrchy  undo 
prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobur-.  wbo.n  .hW  "l°f!?~"?^/ 
Uun  was  his  connection  with  the  royal  familyofSand.' 
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r^JtL  T^  circurastanceB  induced  the  ministers  to  convene 
^rhament  for  the  third  time  within  the  year:  the  Reform 
fell!  was  again  introduced,  and  after  the  flea,nd^eading!  hS 
been  carried  by  a  decisive  majority;  the  houses  adjoStm 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year.  When  thev  re^ 
assembled,  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  steadily  through  S 

fnST"i^  '^°''/^  *^'  ^^^'^  ^«"«^^  «°d  once  more  brought 
into  the  house  of  peers,  where  its  Vate  was  regarded  with 

vSl%°nf  ^*   f '7?^  ^^  '^'  ^""'^^"^  opponents:  called  wa 
W  Jhnwr''^^'^  ^"^  vote  for  the  second  reading,  with  the 

hi  n  S;«  •''^v^^  f "'"  ^^^T>*^^'  ¥"  P^««^  this  important  stage 
&f    ^^.J"^^"^^"'"^-    ^"*  *h^  ministers  had  !io  reason  to 

«nnnnl  W?  ^''''''^'V    "^T  ^^'*"  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^OSe  who  had 

fnS!  1  ^^  '^''''"^  ^'^i^'"f  "^'^^^  P^^^^Sed  to  resist  the  most 
mportant  clauses,  and,  by  their  ai<!,  a  motion  for  instruction 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  which  virtually  took  all  control 
over  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  its  proposers,  was 
earned  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.    LordVey,  irl  con- 
junction With  his  colleagues,  proposed  '-  the  king  a  new 
creation  of  peers,   his  majesty   refust.       >  assent  to  so 
extreme  a  measure,  and  all  the  membt^rs  of  the  cabinet 
instantly  resigned.     The  king  then  applied  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  his  grace  un- 
aertook  the  task  under  circumstances  of  greater  difficulty 
than  had  yet  been  encountered  by  a  British  statesman.    Op- 
posed  by  fhe^bulk  of  the  nation  and  by  a  large  majority  S 
the  house  of  commons,  the  duke  soon  discovered  that  it 
would  be  out  of  his  power  to  form  a  ministry :  he  therefore 
resigned  the  commission,  and  advised  the  king  to  recall  his 
lormer  advisers.    Lord  Grey  returned  to  power,  having  se- 
cured  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  bv  a  compromise  with 
Its  opponents.    It  was  agreed  that  the  'ministers  should  not 
create  peers,  but  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  should 
secede  Irom  the  house  until  the  Reform  Bill  became  the  law 
ot  the  land.    Under  these  circumstances  the  measure  was 
passed  without  any  impediment  through  its  remaining  stages. 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  it  received  the  royal  assent. 


Questions  for  Exavtination. 
1.  How  was  the  accession  of  William  IV.  rocpivw!  / 
8.  With  whftt  design  did  the  French  ninieters  deoUre  war  iigaiMt  AlgSni 
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4.  What  ordinances  wore  issued  by  Poliimacr 

tr^sVefc^"*®"'  ^'''^^''  *''°  citizens  of  Paris  and  tho  royal 

^'  ^"  i!?Pa?i?r      **"*  '"*'  *^°  '^y*^  *'*'"*  '^**'''  *'^«  ^"^^^  d»y'»  struggle 

9  w^ro^tlt?"  contest  in  Paris  terminated? 

10  dS  thJ^r^n^h  «f '*°,";***^  government  of  Franc«r 

17  WnJS  J^****'^®  general  nature  of  tho  liefornl  BUI  ? 

mons?  "  '■'''^^'•^  ""  **^  ^'  introduction  into  the  house  of  com* 
ll'  iJ  wLT^nS^f  •''*®  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  new  parliament? 

iS:i?o^'^*a^?h»oSSi;i/S^^^^^^^^^^ 


SECTION  n. 

The  palace  sounds  with  wail, 
A  «r?^,»«, «,     .?  courtly  dames  are  pale, 
A  widow  o'er  the  purple  bows,  and  weeps  its  splendour  dim : 

And  we  who  clasp  the  boon,  *  ' 

T^«*Ji«*    A  kmg  for  freedom  won, 
uo  feel  eternity  rise  up  between  our  thanks  and  him.-Amn. 

.;/*  ^^:\  ^^^M')  The  revolution  in  France,  the  ex^ 
lanTTh^J'fS^^  1?  *^t  -^f^*?*^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^^^'^'  Bill  in  EDg. 
affal;.  nf%ll^'''^^^  ""^'^^  ^"^P^^^^  ^'^^  arrangement  of  the 
L?uenee?fl\TVi^°^  *^"  ^^^J'^  P«^^"^'  threatened  con- 
SeeTtLtlt  *^^Pf^^«  of  Europe  j  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  agitated  waves  were  stilled,  and  appearances 
Lonf.  1"  ^"«^«^^?^ed  to  threaten  a  renewal  of Te  storm 
PrZ.T.f^^'^"'^^  supported  by  the  middle  classes  Tn 
France,  but  he  was  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the  Carlists  and 

rSoveiS^r^'^  T'  "^"^"7  ^""''^^  "^  *he  continuance  of 
a  government  so  adverse  to  their  favourite  schemes     A  Car 

rnvo Ive  Tr^^  Genera  Lamarque  in  Paris,  threatened  to 
involve  the  nation  in  the  perils  of  a  civil  war;  but  the 

Zi&uaT!  7f''  to  withstand  the  firmn^s  of  he 
^n  Pn  f  AT "^^  ^""^  ^¥  ^^Pture  of  the  duchess  of  Berri  put 
an  end  to  the  war  in  the  south  of  France.  ^ 

l,o  woo  ?  "^^  ^'^  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  when 
he  was  chosen  emperor  of  Brazil :  but  whpn  h.  „JL^^a 
by  JUS  South  American  subjects/  he  resolved  to  sup^r^Sa 
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(laughter's  claims  to  tho  throne  of  Portugal     Ilavinr?  «n 

Sossess^orof  tLf?       a  landing  near  Oporto,  and  took 

S^ne  took  tSLI  aI  ^^  ^^^i'^'^^^d  ^"  insurrection,  but 
none  took  place,-  and  he  was  closely  besieged  in  the  citV  bv 
the  usurper  Miguel.    A  desultory  war  ensued  distinSed 

bVAdSri?-  '""'^^^  "ntil  kgueincet  was'c^ W 
T  ^,ii        ^^  -^^P'^^  ^'^^  a  very  inferior  force,  after  which 

usn^np7r  '^"Pt^^  ^7  *^^  constitutional  foVcerand^^^^^ 
Swed  hirtw'^'^  T}''  P?""  Pedro's  death,  which  soon 
fSfs  dauXi?''^iS'^'^M  '"^^""F  J? thcconstitutional  cause, 
fifrK^J  ^*^^^'^'  ?^?  Manada  Gloria,  remains  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

DrLesa  onfh?r«f^  <?f  ?^«sia  was  exercised  in  resisting  the 
Fn^^JnlLfo  f  •*^T"'°'' '"  Germany,  but  was  more  alarm- 
ingly displayed  in  the  east  of  Europe.    Mahommed  Ali   the 

^^l^IIF^t'  l^'""; "?  ^'\  ^"^g^^"^^  to  the  sultan,'  and 
sent  his  son  Ibrahim  to  invade  Syria.  The  superior  disci- 
pline of  he  E:;yptian  troops  rendered  their  vX  es  easy, 
and  Ibrahim  might  have  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  Constan 
tmople,  and  perhaps  have  taken  thatcity  had  not  he  sult^^^^ 
ivered  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  impending  peril  but 
^tre^ctro^slTe^eS^^^^^^^^^       ^^^  -^^-  ^  '^"^-^ 

provisions  of  the  Eeform  Bill.  In  Englandl^d  Scotland  the 
rninisters  had  very  large  majorities  f  but  in  Ireland  a  new 
party  mustered  in  considerable  force,'  consisting  of  inemberl 
p  edged  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  union.    6^  O^eTf  tL 

?.r^;S^  ""i  •'"'''.  ^^^'^  ""Saged  the  attention  of  the  re' 
formed  parliament,  was  a  coercion  bill  for  suppressing  the 
agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  checkin?the  pditical 

SurS  %f;'>?,i'^''^'  *,"r^^i  T^^  '^  some  meas'^re  en! 

fn T/ln  .  ^^«  ^'^  passed  the  lords  without  difficulty:  but 

11  the  lower  house  it  encountered  so  fierce  an  opposition  tha 

the  ministers  were  compelled  to  abandon  some  ofthe  mott 

retTation  ofT  T  '  T''l  ^^r^rcion  bill  a  meagre  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Irish  church  was  very  closely  connected 

S^^^esswf '"''iV'^"'!?  '''.'^^  ""POP"^^'  prliicamen  of 
S5!L"?.^.r^^*^y,  ^?tional  establishment,  while  the  (ireat 

to  a  hSi;S  )?-*K*^°P'^  ^^>^"S  not  merely  to  a  different  but 
to  ft  hostile  faith  J  impediments  have  cojisequently  been  oL 
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fered  to  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  and  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  popular  disturbances  in  Irclaul  during?  the  greater 
part  of  a  c«jntury,  which  has  not  be  :a  ».Aore  or  Icds  Te)uotely 
connectec^  with  the  tithe-question  llader  tbese  c  icum- 
stances,  tl*e  conservative  party  genei  .■  llj  aupported  tl.b  atiaims 
ol  t!ie church  in  their  full  eflSoiency  r  the  laodeiiiteruiyrmers 
proposed,  that  after  provision  had  Won  made  for  mi  neces^ 
sary  ecclesia  stical  usea,  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  some 
<^bjeotofpublif.  utility^  .?!ich  as  national  education;  and  a 
third  party,  stronger  in  zoal  than  numliers,  regarded  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  as  a  funr?  that  might  be  aeizjid  for  the 
purposes  of  the  s*  ate.  Tli  e  mi  aistors  Bteered  a  midd  ie  course 
betwtvii  the  extreme  parties,  and  ot  course  gave  perfect  satis- 
iaetion  to  neither ;  they  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  but  they 
ab«,ndoned  the  clause  for  applying  the  surplus  to  purposes 
noif:  1^  urely  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  inU  through  the  house  of  lords.  The  motion  was  ren- 
dfid  mere  agreeable  to  the  Irish  ciergy,  than  it  would  other- 
mse  have  been,  by  the  grant  of  a  nnllion  sterling  as  a  loan, 
mheu  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  wbich  they  were  unable  to 
collect. 

6.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England, 
led  to  some  important  discussions  on  the  financial  state  of 
the  country ;  but  much  more  important  was  the  change  made 
l^^i  ^constitution  of  the  East  India  Company.  While  that 
body  was  secured  in  its  political  rights  over  the  vast  empire 
which  It  had  acquired  in  Hindostan,  it  was  deprived  of  its 
exclusive  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  trade  with  India 
and  China  was  freely  opened  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown.  Equally  great  was  the  change  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  West  India  colonies  by  the  total  abolition 
of  negro  slavery;  the  service  of  the  negro  was  changed  into 
a  compulsory  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  time,  and  a  com- 
pensation of  twenty  millions  sterling  was  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  slaves. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  and  value  of  these 
changes,  the  reform  parliament  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
expectations  which  had  been  rather  too  sanguinely  formed 
by  the  people.  Some  diarfatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
limited  amount  of  the  reductions  of  :a:,ation,  the  continuance 
of  the  corn  laws,  and  of  military  i..;^ing,  and  the  impress- 
ment  of  seamen.  It  was  alsc  diippu  3ted  that  the  cabinet  was 
itseif  ( i  /ided  on  more  than  or    nvn  ^tion  of  public  policy. 

p.  iu  the  Uuited  States  di^ua  'iiscuasion  arose,"  in  whiob 
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teriteljL^^^^^^^^^  TT-f  r^try,  were  .a- 
poring""  heaw  duties  on  n;^L*°?''^"^^  ^^  Congress,  im- 
was  ftreSsljopU^  bt^  S°<^«; 

theCarolinasTandSnpr/^.  Southern  states,  especially 
some  diClty  a  ICffiie  wi^^^^^  threatenedr  WitL 
thus  made  on  the  Srenc/nf  fi  '*"*"• '  ^'^^  *^^  ^"^^^ 
America.  The  hosS  o?  fho  I  ^'^- "'''''°  '"  «*'"  ^^^^  in 
banking  systemTducId  L  wf '^ -^^^^^^  ^T^^"'  *<^  *he 
posits  from  th^  bank  of  fbtVi  ..rj^^?"?^  *^**  P^^ic  de- 
ehock  was  thus  gi?entSooin?°'-'?  «*^^.e«;and  a  violent 
injurious  reste^^ 

»•  Ihe  agitation  m  Ireland  for  the  renpal  nf  t\..  ,    • 
was  continued  during  f  Ko  ,.«««^  j    '®P®^*  ^*  the  union 

of  parlies  Mr^'Onnnln''  I  ^"^  T?  ^^^^  the  meeting 
house  of  S^sffi/w/i'*^^^^ 
of  five  hund^eT  aid  tenTy  S^  fi?v ''IX^  "^^J^"*^ 
eametime  parliamL pl?d|ffif   ^^rfelve^'an'  '^1 

in  T„;,if    ? •  ,    *""  'J'"'  «J«!ted  by  a  decided  jnaioritT    ' 

for  the  refo^S.^rK?'*^^*  'V'^'"^^  «*'  *^«  ««««i«^  was  a  Wl 
viy7reat  cW^L*^'^^^^^^  *^<^"g^  ^t  effected 

politifg  ^   '  "^^^  °'**  '^''^^  connected  with  party 

gene;aPdLS±".^P^it?:.._<'f  ^^«  government  gave 
vioience  hv  Vi.r^Z'''''"  'x'"""  '^^"i^^^  was  asaaiiea  with  equal 
violence  by  the  conservatives  and  the  extreme  section  of  the 
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reformers,  and  the  king  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  espe- 
cially the  lord  chancellor,  who,  during  a  tour  in  Scotland, 
had  made  some  inconsistent  and  extraordinary  speeches  at 
various  public  meetings.  On  the  death  of  earl  Spencer,  lord 
Althorp  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  king  took  this  opportunity  of  dismissing 
the  Melbourne  administration.  Sir  BobertPeel  was  appoint- 
ed premier  J  but,  as  he  was  absent  on  the  continent,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  undertook  the  management  of  public  affairs 
till  his  return. 

12.  After  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return,  and  the  formation  of 
his  cabinet  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election 
brought  the  strength  of  parties  to  a  very  severe  test.    In 
England  the  partisans  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  had 
a  small  majority ;  but  in  Ireland,  an  unfortunate  affray  at 
Rathcormack,   arising  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  so  exasperated  the  catholic  population,  that 
the  ministerial  candidates  were  almost  everywhere  unsuc- 
cessful.   When  the  parliament  assembled,  the  ministers  were 
beaten  at  the  very  outset  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker ;  Mr. 
Abercromby,  the  opposition  candidate,  having  been  preferred 
to  the  ministerial  candidate.  Sir  Charles  Sutton,  by  a  majority 
of  ten.    Several  other  motions  were   decided  against  the 
ministers,  but  none  that  involved  a  necessity  for  resignation, 
until  lord  John  Russell  proposed  a  resolution,  that  any  mea- 
sure introduced  regarding  Irish  tithes  should  be  founded  on 
the  principle  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  to  purposes 
of  general  utility.    The  motion  was  ^.arried  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-three  j  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Iiis  colleagues  immediately 
resigned,  and  the  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the 
remarkable  exception  of  lord  Brougham,  whose  place,  as 
chancellor,  was  supplied  by  lord  Cottenham. 

13.  A  bill  for  reforming  the  corporations  of  England, 
founded  on  the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  these  bodies,  was  immediately  intro- 
duced by  the  Melbourne  administration,  and  passed  without 
difficulty  through  the  house  of  commons.  Some  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  measur '  during  its  progress 
through  the  house  of  lords,  bnt  the  ministers  deemed  it  better 
to  accept  these  modifications  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  bill. 
A  law  for  regulating  the  marriages  of  dissenters  was  also 
passed  by  both  houses ;  but  the  ministerial  measures  for  regu- 
lating the  Irish  church  were  aeain  rejected  by  the  house  ot 
lords. 
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14.  The  state  of  Canada  began  to  occupy  a  larcc  sLaro  nf 
public  attention  during  the  litter  part  of  tL  efseion    the 

ml7tT''?l^^r^^y  opposed^he  n^ealurerof  govern- 
ment, and  went  to  the  extreme  of  withholding  the  supplies. 

the  cZSnfnTr  ''I'J^  ""^°g^  '^'''  differences^  bu 
rnnS^    %ll^''^°''^  ^^^'^^^^  "^^e  claims,  not  on  y  in- 
thelt^  J''^  l^^  continuance  of  British  dominion,  but  with 
h«^  tf^i  5'"?'  ^  protection  of  the  British  emigrknts  who 
q^ltT^c^er  ^^"^''^'  ^^^^  their  demands  fere  cons.' 

tiestnF3<S^^.^*'"^^^M^''"  ^^'^  nicely  balanced  par- 
able  tofl?5ln5  ^^"^  ^'n^^  of  continental  affairs  was  favmir- 

the  Hfe  of  fi?^^"''^°^.^'*^^^^'"V  ^"  ^*^^"^Pt  ^^as  made  on 
the  Jife  of  the  king  of  the  French,  and  various  plots  were 

he'rienten^^^  ^  revolution;  but 

li,i?  r.u^'^'"'^^''!:^"'^^  ^°""d  the  throne,  and  the  only 
result  of  these  attacks  was  to  increase  the  strength  of  S-p 
government.  .Spain  was  distracted  by  the  hoS  of  a  dl! 
puted  succession.  A  little  before  the  death"  fFerdLnd 
VII  the  Sahc  law,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Bour 
SaLl^r*^^  Tl  ''*  ^'^^'.  ^5  ^^^^"'  «f  'ha*  monarch's  infant 

Sf?*C-      ^*    •^°''  ^*'*^°?  a^^  *^^«  partisans  protested 
against  this  airangement,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  again  returning  to  this  subiect 
we  may  mention  here  that  th?s  war  still  contLesf  that  the 

?ard%'.'^'f  Yf-^r.«^  *^^f  ^y  ^  ^"'i«h  auxiliary  leg  on'has 
ini  ?W  '^^^^''^  ^'f  ^?.'h°'*^'y  °^^'  the  northern  p?oviices! 
s^1etv1n'?h'.'^^^^^^^     disorganized  is  the  entire  condition  of 
Bm^y  in  the  peninsula,  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of 
ern^inf  «P^t^^^^  f^'ored  to  a  state  of  order  and  settled  gov- 
tlT   a'  ,  Jh^»gh  the  civil  war  in  Portugal  has  not  Sen 
wnewed,   he  country  continues  to  be  districted  by  contests 
between  rival  parties,  whose  struggles  are  too  often  dedded 
by  open  force,  rather  than  constitutional  means. 
IftQft    {^^e  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  in 
1836,  showed  that  the  differences  between  the  majority  of 
^e  lords  and  the  majority  of  the  commons  were  Tr  f^m 

fevw  W '^-  Ji^'l '"'''  ^^  ^««"«  principally  on  the  S     - 
«f  pohcy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  and  on 

itd'SnS'/?  '"ff^^'^^S  '^^  established  churcf  in  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland.    It  was  proDosed  thai  thp  Tr^ab  n^ *: "°_ 

muia  be  reformed  according  to  thelpian  w'hiih/i^^hrp;;' 
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ceding  year,  had  been  adopted  for  similar  bodies  in  England, 
and  a  bill  embodying  tliis  print  pie  received  the  sanction  of 
thelower  ^orpr;  the  lords,  however,  insisted  that  the  state 
ol'soc-  uv  ih  ■«      Kid  was  sucli  that  municipal  institutions 


ipal 
wer    ..  '  ."»        i  to  that  country,  and  resolved  that  the  cor- 
Ijoraiioiio  should  be  altogether  abolished :  to  this  amendment 
"  0  oommons  refused  to  agree,  and  the  bill  was  consequeiitly 


th 


lost.  A  similar  fate  awaited  the  Irish  tithe  bill ;  the  lords 
rejected  the  appropriation  clause,  and  the  commons  would 
not  accept  the  meas^r^^  '-'"^ut  it.  Laws,  however,  were 
papsed  for  the  con.iudtation  of  tii-Los  in  England,  for  the 
registmtion  of  births,  deaths,  and  marrias^es^  and  for  regulat- 
ing episcopal  sees,  the  opposing  parties  liavmg  each  yielded 
a  little  to  ensure  unanimity. 

17.  In  Upper  Canada  the  refractory  house  of  assembly 
was  dissolved,  and  at  the  new  election  a  majority  of  members 
favourable  to  the  British  government  was  returned.  But  in 
Lower  Canada  the  demands  of  the  French  party  were  not 
only  renewed  but  increased :  and  the  governor,  after  a  vain 
fiffort  to  conciliate  the  house  of  assembly,  put  an  end  to  the 
session. 

18.  In  America  tht  progress  of  the  contest  between  Pres 
dent  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  oiutes,  greatly  em- 
barrassed all  commercial  transactions.  In  spite  of  all  legis- 
Litive  prohibitions,  the  country  was  inundated  bv  \n  over 
issue  of  paper  money  j  and  the  government,  to  chcok  the 
evil,  decreed  that  specie  alone  should  be  received!  i payment 
for  public  lands.  The  small  not.  vere  iminnliately  depre- 
ciated, several  hanks  failed,  and  many  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  traders  w  re  unable  to  discharge  their  engage- 
ment Thi'  crisis  -  .a  sensiHy  felt  in  England,  where  it 
greatly  checKcd  the  speculation  in  railroads,  w'  "ch  were 
beginning  to  be  carried  on  to  a  perilous  extent ;  ti.a  manu- 
facturinr^  d'^tricts  suffered  most  pfverely  from  the  temporary 


pressuru;   but  the  cr  .is  was  foun 
flowed  in  its  accustomed  channels. 
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thrown  over  these  and  other  discussions  by  the  increasing 
illness  V  rthe  king,  whose  disease  at  an  early  period  t  rog- 
nostioated  its  fatal  termination.  His  majesty  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  During  his  reign  of  nearly  seven 
years,  the  nation  enjoyed  tranquillity  both  at  home  )  id 
fDroadj  It  was  the  only  reign  in  thy  annals  of  England 
during  which  there  was  no  execucion  for  treason  aud  no 
foreign  war. 
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Questions  for  JExamination, 

What  wftg  tho  condition  of  France  after  the  Revolution  f 

Did  .  ny  civil  wir  ariHO  in  Portugal  f 

How  waa  Turke)-  forcefl  into  dependence  on  Bumla  f 

what  was  the  state  o*      rties  in  the  first  reformed  parliament  ? 

To  what  moaauro  of  u.  .noatio  policy  was  the  attention  of  parliamont 

directed  f 
What  change  was  made  in  the  Ea«t  and  West  India  colonies  ? 
Pi  i  the  reformed  parliament  satisfy  expectations  1 
To  what  danger  was  the  American  union  exposed  f 
On  what  question  was  lord  (Jrey's  cabinet  divided  f 
What  circumstances  led  to  further  change  in  the  ministry  r 
On  what  occasion  was  the  Melbourne  cabinet  dissolved  ? 
How  was  sir  Robert  Pool  compelled  to  resign  ? 
With  what  measure  did  the  Melbourne  miidstry  succeed  f 
.  u  what  condition  was  Canada  T 

Can  you  state  the  circumstances  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  f 
On  what  subjects  were  the  majorities  of  the  lords  and  commons  at 

variance  If 
What  wus  the  progress  of  Canadian  discontent  ? 
Wha+  commercial  crisis  occurred  in  America  t 
Why    as  the  session  of  1837  unproductive  of  important  events  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
VICTORIA. 

Bom  1819.    Began  to  reign  18S 
SECTION  I. 

They  (ieckp '  her  courtly  halls  ; 

They  reiiii  d  her  hundred  steeds  ; 
They  shout  \l  at  her  palar     cate— 

A  n  jb!8  xjuean  succeeds      inon. 


1.  Vx.roRiA,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward,  dn'-e  of  Kent, 
supcetHled  her  late  ^ncle,  and  her.  ^cession  to  th.  throne  was 
iiailea  "vViin  more  .  n  o  iinafy  utijuBiasm.  AU  parties 
vied  witU  each  ->th     iu  testifying tu  iraliuctionate  allegiance 
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to  their  youthful  aovereign,  called,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  ct  ipire.  The  formal 
business  of  parliament  was  completed  with  all  possible 
despatch,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  parliament  was  die 
solved.  Although  there  was  a  keen  trial  of  strength  betweer* 
the  rival  ^  «litical  parties,  the  elections  were  unusually  tran- 
quil ;  auu^  at  their  close,  it  appeared  that  the  triumphs  of 
the  opposing  parties  were  nearly  balnticed.  Public  atten- 
tion was  next  directed  to  the  preparation  maJo  for  enter- 
taining her  majesty  at  a  civic  banquet  on  the  9th  of  November, 
they  were  on  a  scale  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  and  her 
majesty's  procession  to  the  Guild-hall  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  pageants  ever  displayed  in  England.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  cabinet ;  and  when  parliament  assembled 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  it  appeared  that  the  ministers 
retained  their  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  that 
the  opposition  to  them  in  the  house  of  lords  had  become  more 
moderate. 

2.  The  state  of  Lower  Canada  was  one  of  the  most  pressing 
subject b  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  j  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  had  taiien  up  arms,  and  raised  me 
standard  of  rebellion.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  mea- 
sures were  ill-concerted  ;  after  a  brief  struggle  most  of  the 
leaders  abandoned  their  followers,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
United  States.  Immediately  after  the  re-assei  ibling  of  par- 
liament in  January,  1838,  measures  were  introduced  foi*  the 
temporary  government  of  Canada,  its  constitution  having  bv^en 
suspended  by  the  revolt ;  and  tne  earl  of  Durham  wa^  ap- 
pointed governor  of  all  the  British  colonies  in  North  America 
with  power,  as  lord  commissioner,  to  arrange  the  diflferences 
between  her  majesty's  government  and  her  discontented  sub- 
jects. The  result  of  his  mission  was  that  the  two  provinces 
were  consolidated  into  one,  under  a  joint  political  administra- 
tion ;  by  which  wise  policy,  party  interests  were  dissolved,  and 
tranjjuillity  soon  restored.  Beyond  the  Canadian  question,  the 
parliamentary  session  was  chiefly  occupied  with  various  mea- 
sures of  Irish  policy,  particularly  the  introduction  of  a  Poor- 
law  into  that  country  j  there  were,  however,  a  few  enactments 
of  general  interest  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture J  the  parliamentary  qualification  was  extended,  arrest  for 
debt  on  mesne  process  was  abolished,  and  the  administering 
of  oaths  in  courts  of  justice  dispensed  with  in  respect  to 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  others. 

3.  The  28th  of  June  of  thi-  year  (1838)  witnessed  the 
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coronation  of  the  young  queen,  which  took  place  amidat 
universal  rejoicing ;  many  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors 
were  present,  who  also  took  great  interest  in  the  imposing 
ceremony.  Soon  after  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
queen  in  person.  The  internal  energies  of  the  kingdom  were 
now  developing  themselves  in  the  construction  of  vast  works 
of  public  benent,  among  which  the  completion  of  several  im- 
portant railways  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

4.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  however,  was  dis- 
graced by  a  proceeding  which  ended  in  the  most  lamentable 
results.  Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  Russia  contem- 
plated some  aggressive  movement  against  the  stability  of  the 
British  Indian  empire  through  the  instrumentality  of  Persia, 
an  Anglo-Indian  army  was  marched  into  the  wild  and  distant 
country  of  Afghanistan.  Sir  John  Eeane  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  proceeded  with  vast 
resources  of  men  and  means  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Candahar  was  occupied  j  and  no  difficulty  was  opposed  to  his 
career  until  his  arrival  at  the  fort  of  Ghuznee.  This  strong 
position  he  at  once  stormed  and  took  5  and  the  way  being 
thus  opened  to  Cabul,  he  hastened  on  to  the  capital.  Dost 
Mohammed,  the  reigning  prince,  was  deposed,  and  Shah 
Soojah,  a  monarch  more  friendly  to  British  interests,  was  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  Sir  John  Keane  having  left  a  strong 
force  in  Cabul  with  Macnaughten  and  Burnes,  as  the  chief 
officers  of  the  mission,  Hastuy  returned  to  India,  and  from 
thence  to  England,  where,  in  honour  of  his  brilliant  successes, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

6.  Difficulties  now  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  con- 
nexion with  China,  which  ended  in  an  open  rupture  with  that 
empire.  The  West  Indian  colonies  also  broke  out  into  insu- 
bordination, particularly  Jamaica,  inconsequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  in  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery. 
The  difficulties,  however,  were  eventually  compromised,  and 
tranquillity  restored. 

6.  The  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  Chartism,  the  grand  desideratum  put  forward  by 
the  working  classes  as  a  remedy  for  their  supposed  wrongs : 
1*^^  required,  1st,  universal  suffi-age  j  2nd,  vote  by  ballot  j  3rd, 
aL  nual  parliaments  5  4th  paid  meaibers  j  and  5th,  no  property 
qut'Iification.  The  Chartists  broke  out  into  open  riot  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1839,  at  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire. Frost-  WilliamSt  and  Jones-  the  foment<>rs  of  these 
disturbances,  were  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death  j 
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Sir  Bobert  Feel. 

but  their  sentence  was  ultimately  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life. 

7.  The  first  great  event  of  the  new  year  (1840)  was  the 
marriage  of  her  majesty  with  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha,  which  was  solemnized  in  St.  James'  Chapel,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10th.  The  day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom 
by  a  general  holiday  and  great  rejoicing.  The  chief  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  were  the  advance 
of  an  expedition  against  China,  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  better  security  ^r  British  commerce  for  the  future} 
and  the  successes  of  the  navy  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  support 
of  the  power  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  against  his  rebellious 
pacha,  Mohammed  Ali. 

8.  The  following  year  brought  with  it  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  China,  by  the  occupation  of  Canton,  which  was  ran- 
somed by  the  payment  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  the  British 
by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  paci- 
fication of  the  Levant  was  also  a  matter  of  congratulation.  The 
government,  however,  did  not  seem  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  country  J  and  although  the  parliament  was  dissolved 
and  an  appeal  made  to  the  neonle-  yet  lord  Melbourne  was 
forced  to  resign.  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  ofiice  as  leader 
of  the  new  administration. 

d.  The  success  of  the  British  arms,  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  year,  were  now  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sad 
disasters  which  befell  their  army  in  Afghanistan.  A  fierce 
rebellion  broke  out  on  November  2nd  at  Cabul  j  Bumes  and 
MaoNaughten,  the  British  ministers,  with  other  civil  and  mil- 
tary  officers,  were  successively  muraered,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try rose  in  arras  under  the  treacherous  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of 
the  deposed  king  Dost  Mohammed,  who  determined  on  the 
massacre  of  the  whole  British  force.  Pusillanimity  and  inde- 
cision in  the  councils  of  the  general-in-chiej^  led  to  an  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  the  country ;  4,600  fightmg  men,  together 
with  about  12,000  camp  followers,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, set  forward,  through  ice  and  snow,  on  their  lamentable 
retreat  J  and  no  sooner  had  they  cleared  out  of  their  canton- 
ments, than  the  blood-thirsty  Afghans  began  to  plunder  the 
baggage  and  fire  upon  the  soldiery ;  they  continued  without 
ceasing  their  revengeful  assaults  upon  the  bewildered  and 
aesponding  multitude,  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  plunder, 
aDd  none  left  to  kill.  Out  of  a  host  of  about  26,000  human 
beings,  only  a  few  hundreds  were  rescued  from  death  by  cap- 
tivity. The  ladies  and  the  wounded  had  been  given  up  to  the 
enemy  early  in  the  march,  and  Dr.  Brydon  was  the  only  officer 
who  made  good  his  retreat.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
on  the  appointment  of  lord  EUenborough  to  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India,  in  the  place  of  lord  Auckland,  the  British 
national  character  was  repaired,  the  honour  of  their  arms 
retrieved,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoners  rescued.  General 
Pollock  was  despatched  into  Afghanistan  with  an  invading 
army ;  he  advanced  on  Cabul  with  all  possible  rapidity ;  while 
on  the  other  side  general  Nott,  who  had  held  out  at  Candahar 
during  the  recent  difficulties,  brought  his  forces  also  to  bear 
on  the  capital.  Victory  everywhere  attended  the  British 
arms ;  and  the  British  officers  and  ladies,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  -jrere  also  rescued,  at  Bameean.  on  the  road  to 
Turkistan.  The  late  disgraces  havi  ag  now  been  so  gloriously 
redeemed,  it  was  determined  to  evacuate  a  country  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  entered.  The  fortifications  and  other 
works  of  Cabul  having  been  destroyed,  the  British  troops  set 
forward  on  their  return  home,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  ten 
weeks,  arrived  safely  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  December 


I7th,  1842. 


10.  The  war  in  China  had  broken  out  afresh,  inconsequence 
of  the  continued  diflferences  between  the  English  and  Chinese 
authorities ;  but  it  was  renewed  with  so  much  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  that  the  haughty  Chinese  were 
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compelled  to  solicit  the  establishment  of  peace.  A  treaty  was 
entered  into  by  sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  August  29th,  1842, 
off  Nankin,  by  which  lasting  peace  and  friendship  were  to 
exist  between  the  two  nations.  China  was  to  pay  twenty-one 
millions  dollars,  several  of  her  ports  were  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  British  merchants,  and  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  to 
be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  empire,  with  other  im- 
portant commercial  advantages. 

11.  At  home  a  few  slight  disturbances  arose  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  from  commercial  depression ;  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  had  become  a  great  source  of  political  agitation : 
and  questions  of  Irish  policy  continued  to  absorb  much  of  the 
attention  of  government.  Wales,  usually  so  tranquil,  now 
exhibited  scenes  ofpopular  violence,  originating  in  the  op- 
pressive system  of  Turnpike-tolls.  Government  appointed  a 
commission  in  October,  1843,  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  turnpike  laws,  which  ended  in  an  amelioration  of  the 
burden  and  the  cessation  of  all  outrage. 

12.  The  Afghan  war  had  uo  sooner  been  terminated,  than 
the  treachei'ous  conduct  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  towards  the 
British  troops  in  their  late  difficulties  in  Afghanistan,  and 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  break  off  their  engagements  with 
the  British  Indian'government,  brought  down  upon  them  a  i 
armed  British  force,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier.    A  desperate 
battle  was  fought  near  Hydrabad,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Ameers,  and  the  annexation  of  their  country 
to  the  British  possessions.    The  Mahrattas  also  displayed 
similar  treachery  j  but  they  met  a  severe  chatisement  in  the 
battles  of  Maharajpoor,  andofPunniar,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gwalior,  which  forced  them  to  submit  to  the  demands  of 
the  Indian  government.     These  great  actions  closed  the  year 
1843.  In  the  next  year  circumstances  occurred  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Indian  empire,  which  led  to  the  recall  of 
lord  Ellenborough,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  as  governor-general  of  India.    It  was  not  long  after 
Sir  Henry's  arrival,  before  his  military  skill  was  called  into 
active  exercise.    The  Sikh  chiefs  were  making  formidable 
preparations  for  invading  the  British  territories ;  the  attempt 
had  been  some  time  anticipated ;  but  it  was  the  desire  of 
government  to  acton  the  detensive,  rather  than  on  the  offen- 
sive 5  so  that  no  great  advances  were  made  to  check  their 
crossing  the  Sutledge,  which  separated  us  from  the  Punjaub. 

V        '  /      --.-!g,-!* iwi » T-_«^-  .. -uv:-- viiVBc  Aj»»vivoij  cuiuicrs crosovu 
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the  river,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  British  Indian  armies. 
The  first  encounter  took  place  at  Moodkee,  on  December  14, 
1845 ;  the  struggle  was  most  desperate,  but  victory  decided 
m  favour  of  the  British.  The  terrible  battles  of  Ferozeshah, 
Ahwal,  and  Sobraon,  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  Sikhs 
incurring  great  losses  in  each  engagement :  in  the  last  battle, 
the  most  terrific  carnage  took  place ;  men  were  mowed  down 
by  hundreds;  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  were  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Sutledge.  The  success  of  the 
British  was  complete;  but  it  was  not  achieved  without  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  oflScers  and  men ;  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon 
the  Sikhs  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
British  2383.  The  British  army  immediately  marched  upon 
Lahore,  and  entered  the  capital  without  opposition  j  the  re- 
maining Sikhs  submitted :  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  in- 
demnities were  to  be  paid  to  the  British  government.  Thus 
closed  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  fearful  struggles  that 
ever  called  into  action  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  February  10th,  1846. 

13.  During  these  martial  proceedings  abroad,  afi'airs  at 
home  were  assuming  a  more  cheerful  aspect ;  domestic  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  commerce  greatly  improved,  and  the 
revenue  sustained  by  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax.  The 
duties  on  articles  imported  from  abroad  were  considerably  re- 
duced and  great  advances  made  in  the  principles  of  free-trade. 
The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  now  continued  to  be  a  matter  of 
universal  discussion,  which  was  considerably  promoted  by 
the  formation  of  an  anti-corn-law  league,  provided  with  im- 
mense funds  for  the  dissemination  of  its  principles  throughout 
the  country  by  means  of  lecturers.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  working-classes  was  also  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion with  the  government.  Annual  grants  of  money  were 
allowed  by  parliament  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
people ;  and  a  committee  of  the  p-wy  council  was  appointed 
to  manage  their  disbursement,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Committee  of  council  on  Education. 

14.  In  Ireland,  political  disquietude  was  on  the  decli»^e  j 
many  measures  were  passed  by  the  legislature  to  improve  its 
position  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people ;  means 
of  academical  instruct'on  ^ere  also  con.-^iderably  extended  by 
grants  from  parlian:  ent.  The  faiiure  of  the  potato  crop,  how- 
ever, in  1845,  and  the  deficiencv  of  the  harv^.t..  carried 
extreme  misery  and  want  through  the  whole  of' Ireland^ 
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To  this  failure  may  be  ascribed  the  hasty  settlement  of  the 
corn-law  question.    The  universal  cry  for  foS  aSnS  thl 

lZ''^:l  •  t  ^"  ^^?^^-g  consfderation  oftLlXc^ 
for  tw!S.T^.?  "^'^T  ^^  ?'^"g^*  ^^^'^  parliaien 
-^^hITku^^^^  corn-laws     After  great  discussion,  this 
mportant  bill  was  passed  j   Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  col- 

1^  W  '"'"''^^^i-'^^r'iS^^^  5  and  soon  after,  the  antiKJoTn- 
aw  league  was  dissolved.  The  formation  o/  a  new  ^nis- 
try  devolved  on  lord  John  Russel.  The  failure  of  the^tl 
to  crop  again  in  1846,  combined  with  Heficient  haJ^eg^ 
throughout  Europe,  produced  great  and  generaldiSs 
and  -n  the  west  of  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Ireland  on 

pSelfrl'ir?'"^"^^  in  the  latter  cou^ntry,  mSdes 
perished  from  famine  and  disease.    Every  effort  however 

^IsTtl  tj^}"^'  munificence  and  pri^vatrKh^S 
^ZfJl    process  of  these  calamities;  and,  by  the  eood^ 

yeS  oft^Z^^!^'  ^  T'  ^''^'^''^  ^^^^^«*  fdlow^nf  the 
&y  anrat^ant"'"^"  "^^  ^^"  ^^'^  ^^--^  -^^ 


Questions  for  Examination. 
I'  mw^*?.*'^^  accession  of  Victoria  received? 

Indian  army?    *°  ^^^  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  an  Anglo- 

5.  What  was  the  state  of  feelinir  in  rhiua  an^i  <», .  xtr^x 

period  ?  ^  "*  ^ai\ia,  and  the  West  ;a(  Jes,  at  this 

0*  w'''^;^''.'■®  ^r^'  differences  with  Chiia  settSd  ? 
;■  ^rrerefrSrKf*^^  BritSft^^*tn%hani.tan?  and  how 

IL  How  wer^SttSTho^?"'^"^  established  with  China? 

WaTes?      ^"  ^*  ^^""^  proceeding  at  this  period,  particularly  in 

13.  What  important  meamrpaworAJff^i*^^^  war? 

«n^,^4  .,r^5;-rr'.r^i:3!i'5tr».l5•'- 
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SECTION  n.      ' 

The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land.— ilf:'«.  HeTnant. 

1.  The  opulent  dwellers  in  what  Mrs.  Hemans  styles  "  the 
stately  homes  of  England,"— the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well 
as  the  wealthy  naiddle  class,— experienced  a  new  call  upon 
their  wonted  liberality  in  the  year  1847,  when  another  defi- 
cient harvest,  and  the  utter  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  created 
?  'f  ^"5^®°^®  ®^  ^^^  sad  scenes  of  famine  and  destitution  in 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  Benevolent  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  America  also  con  ributed  liberally  to  the 
rehef  of  the  su  ering  poor  in  Ireland,  by  sending  over  cargoes 
01  provisions  from  their  own  abundant  harvests.  Numbers, 
nevertheless,  perxshed  from  famine  and  its  attendant  diseases. 
T  •  ^,  ^^r^e^ns  dynasty  was  not  of  long  continuance.  AH 
Louis  Philippe's  energies  had 
been  devoted  to  the  aggrandiz')- 
mert  of  his  family  j  many  strin- 
gent measures  ag'amst  the  liber- 
ties of  the  French  people  had 
gradually  weakened  their  affec- 
tion. Dreading  an  outbreak,  he 
fortified  Paris  under  a  pretence 
of  Safety  against  a  foreign  foe ; 
but  in  reahty  to  secure  himself 
against  insurrection.  The  king 
issued  an  ordinance  declaring 
the  Reform  banquets,  which  were 
held  at  various  places  in  France, 
illegal ;  and  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press one  in  Paris,  in  February, 
1848,  led  to  an  insurrection. 
Some  of  the  troops  joined  the 
people  5  the  palace  was  attacked, 
and  the  king  fled  ia  disguise. 
A  republic  was  declared,  and 

^^/^e^V  -^^''^^  various  changes,  Louis  Napoleon, 'nephew 
ot  the  x.r iparor  Napoleon,  was  made  President  of  the  Re- 
public fv;rl..ar  years.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
retired  to  England,  where  that  monarch  soon  after  died. 

o,  ilie  nation  suffered  a  great-  loss  in  the.  dopJh  of  S-.lv  RrsK'^rt' 
Peel.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  St.  James'  Pai' 
and  so  injured  that  he  survived  but  a  few  houra.    His  l^f^fi 


Louis  Fhilippo. 
a  provisional  government 
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was  much  regretted ;  and  to  him  the  nation  is  indebted  for 
many  improvements  in  their  commercial  and  domestic  poH- 
ey.    His  death  occurred  July  2nd,  1850. 

4.  In  1851,  the  fairy  palace,  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  was 
opened  to  the  public.  It  was,  in  every  respect,  a  triumph ; 
and  people  flocked  to  the  ''Great  Exhibition  "  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  contents  of  the  mammoth  fabric  were  of 
wonderful  variety.  It  contained  colossal  statuary,  and  the 
mmiature  needle ;  the  fur  dress  of  the  Greenlander,  and  the 
silken  robe  of  Persia ;  the  Damascus  blade,  and  the  stone 
hatchet  used  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific:  the  golden  altar  of 
extraordinary  value  from  Spain,  and  the  rude  idols  from 
Australia,  authis  "Crystal  Palace,"  productions  from  every 
part  of  the  globe  were  collected ;  and  amongst  these,  the  fruits 
of  native  industry  occupied  an  honourable  position.  The 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  some  of 
the  tallest  elms  in  the  park  were  sheltered  under  its  roof. 

6.  The  electric  telegraph  between  France  and  England  was 
completed.  This  new  and  important  invention  was  now  in 
general  use,  both  in  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Duke  01  Wellington. 
__  6.  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington,  died  suddenlv  at  Walir-r 
ijastle,  December  14tb,   1852.     He  was  one  of  England's 
greatest  generals,  and.  althoiigh  he  had  fought  many  battie?> 
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yet  he  never  experienced  a  defeat.  Deep  and  sincere  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  English  people  at  his  decease.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  with  much  solemnity,  and  all 
classes  vied  in  paying  honours  to  this  truly  noble  and  great  man. 

7.  After  repeated  defeat,  and  resignation,  lord  John  Rus- 
seirs  weak  administration  retired  from  office  in  February, 
1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  conservative  government. 

8.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1852,  u  senatus  conmltum  was 
issued  by  Napoleon  to  the  French  nation,  proposing  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  empire.  The  people  having  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  expressed  their  desire  for  the  change,  the 
empire  was  proclaimed  on  the  2nd  of  December. 

9.  The  financial  measures  of  lord  Derby's  administration 
met  with  considerable  opposition ;  and  a  hostile  vote  in  the 
house  of  commons  led  to  the  resignation  of  ministers.  They 
retired  in  December,  1852,  after  a  short  tenure  of  oGce  cf 
nearly  ten  months'  duration.  A  coalition  cabinet,  composed 
of  Whig.  Peelite  and  Radical  legislators,  under  the  premier- 
ship of  lord  Aberdeen,  succeeded  to  power.  As  many  of  the 
new  m"  listers  were  not  only  men  of  recognized  ability,  but 
had,  at  various  periods,  held  office,  great  expectations  were 
formed  respecting  them. 

10.  For  many  years  a  dispute  had  raged  at  Constantinople 
betwecL  t';^  latin  and  Greek  churches,  with  reference  to  the 
guardiansL''p  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem.  France 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latin,  and  Russia  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  November,  185?.  the  czar  Nicholas  first  put  for- 
ward that  claim  to  a  protectorate  ,:f  the  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey,  which  lord  Jol  a  Pixssell  ifte^wards  so  injudiciously 
admitted.  The  preposteieu  >  .r-jmand  was  based  upon  a  forced 
interpretation  of  certain  p.'.S)  ages  in  the  treaty  of  Kainardji, 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1771.  The  rather 
acrimonious  discussion  that  took  place  between  France  and 
Russia,  respecting  the  key  of  the  church  of  Bethlehem, 
brought  the  matter  fully  before  the  public.  In  the  course  of  the 
dispute,  both  parties  threatened  hostile  measures ;  and,  while 
the  Russian  army  on  the  Pruth  was  reinforced,  and  put  in 
readiness  for  an  advance,  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean approached  the  Bosphorus.  Early  in  1853,  a  favourable 
change  occurred  j  and  as  the  rival  powers  seemed  willing  to 
make  reasonable  concessions,  hopes  were  entertained  of  an 
amicable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  These  were  suddenly  dis- 
;p-ii;;vi  t;j  tiic  ;irrivuii  jii,  v/ODBtaniiuopie,  lu  I'eraiiary,  looo, 
of  Prince  MenschikoflT,  on  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  real 
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nature  of  his  mysterious  errand  did  not  transpire  until  Mdr, 
-f!^  Jis  demands  were  found  to  be  altogether  incompatible 
^^11  ^^J^^g^^ty  of  the  Bultan  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
11.  These  demands  were  of  course  rejected ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  sultan  and  his  ministers  to  make  every 
reasonable  concession,  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth 
early  in  July,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  After  this  act  of  aggression,  various 
attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation,  but 
they  all  failed  J  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  Porte  foriAallv 
declared  war.  On  the  14th,  the  combined  fleets  of  Prance 
and  HiUgland  passed  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  request  of  the 


Battle  of  Sinope. 

12.  The  Turks  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  principalities, 
and,  under  the  judicious  guidance  of  Omar  Pasha,  cained 
xi^aixj  Diiiiiaiij,  viuiurifo.  xiic  xvuosiansj  aeieatea  on  iauu.  de- 
termined to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Turkish  navy,  and  committed 
the  unparalleled  outrage  at  Sinope,  which  at  once  excited  the 
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indignation  of  Europe.  The  Turkish  fleet,  riding  in  fancied 
security,  almost  within  sight  of  the  armaments  of  the  western 
powers,  was  ruthlessly  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  destroyed.  '*'■  is  wanton  assault  by  the  stronger  on  the 
weaker  state,  sh.-cd  that  nothing  but  the  most  vigorous 
measures  could  bring  Russia  to  submission. 

13.  The  English  government  displayed  an  unfortunate  re- 
pugnance to  resist  force  by  force,  but  events  hurried  them  onj 
and,  in  March,  1864,  a  royal  message  was  communicated  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  proclaiming  war  against  Russia. 
Even  after  this,  English  ministers  clung  to  diplomacy,  and 
talked  loudly  of  pacific  measures,  while  they  pretended  to  be 
preparing  for  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  contest. 

14.  The  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  having  been  duly  recog- 
nized by  foreign  powers,  looked  out  for  a  partner  to  share  his 
throne.  Instead  of  seeking  an  alliance  with  a  royal  house, 
he  selected  Eugenie  de  Montejo,  countess  of  T^ba,  for  his 
bride.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  January,  1853 ;  and 
the  romantic  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  had  been  ar- 
ranged, rendered  it  particularly  interesting  to  the  French 
people.  During  this  eventful  year,  a  fusion  between  two 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  was  effected,  and  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux  acknowledged  by  all,  except  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Prench  throne. 

16.  The  queen  of  Portugal  died  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son,  tinder  the  title  of 
Don  Pedro  V.  Several  ministerial  changes  occurred  in  Spain, 
in  which  country  the  despotic  interference  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Christina,  produced  discontent  and  led  to  rebellion.  In 
February,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  but  the  assassin  was  disarmed  and  captured  be- 
fore he  could  effect  his  purpose,  and  soon  afterwards  suf- 
fered the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

16.  Afire  broke  out  in  Windsor  Castle,  March  19th,  1853, 
but  it  was  happily  extinguished  before  much  damage  had  been 
done  to  that  noble  residence,  endeared  to  the  country  by  so 
many  associations. 

17.  The  year  1854  was,  in  many  respects,  a  memorable  one. 
While  the  much-despised  Turks  were  gaining  renown  in  ex- 
pelling the  Russians  from  the  principalities,  France  and  Eng- 
laud  were  engaged  in  making  preparations  to  take  part  in  the 
contest.  I<ord  Raglan  was  appointed  to  command  the  English 
army,  which  reached  Gallipoli  in  the  SDrinsr.  The  Turks  our- 
sued  their  victorious  career  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  ^the 
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RuseiaDS,  having  been  defeated  in  many  desperate  attempts, 
abencioaod  the  eiege  of  Siiistria,  and  virtually  \vithdrewfrom 
the  contest  iu  that  direction.  In  '  le  meantime  the  allied 
fleets  had  not  been  altogether  idle.  Tii  Russians  violated 
the  laws  of  honourable  warfare  by  firing  ui>an  a  ila§  of  truce  j 
and  soon  after  the  commission  of  thia  outrage,  the  alhed  squad- 
rons bombarded  Odessa.  The  atta^  k  lasted  the  whole  day, 
April  22d.  All  the  batteries  erected  fo/  the  defence  of  this 
commercial  city  were  silenced — some  of  then  having  been 
materially  damaged,  and  others  entirely  deatroyed. 

18.  Ths  crowning  event  of  the  year  vas  the  expedition, 
compooed  of  French,  Turkish^  and  Ent  1  jldiera,  which 
Bailed  from  the  Turkish  shores  m  the  autu  ai.  Its  departure 
had  been  delayed  by  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  cholera 
amongst  the  troops,  and  from  the  destruc*  ion  of  storey,  caused 
by  a  disastrous  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  m^  iterious  man- 
ner at  Varna.  The  Russians  did  not  attempt  to  '^'spu'  the 
landing  of  the  expeditionary  force  j  but  retreated  f  aong 
position  on  the  Alma,  from  whence  they  were  dn  a,  with 
great  slaughter,  by  the  French,  English,  and  Turkish  armies, 
on  the  20th  of  September.  Although  the  Russm  r^  ght  ob- 
stinately at  first,  they  were  so  awed  by  the  determined  man- 
T^er  in  which  the  Engli-h  troops  carried  the  heights — for 
tneir  inen  advanced  up  to  the  terrible  batteries — that  they 
ilfni  in  utter  confusion,  from  a  position  which  their  com- 
mander had  just  before  boasted  lie  could  hold  against  any 
a  sailant  for  several  days.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  allied  army  had  possessed  a  proper  cavalry  force,  or  its 
leaders  had  Imown  the  real  condition  of  the  enemy,  the 
Russians  might  have  been  completely  subdued,  and  Sebas- 
topol  gained,  without  further  trouble.  But  the  expedition 
was,  in  too  many  respects,  a  "  leap  in  the  dark  "  j  hence,  its 
numerous  failures,  and  the  disappointment  and  suffering  that 
ensued. 

19.  The  first  bombardment  commenced  October  17th,  but 
the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  In  the  meantime  the  Rus- 
sian government  sent  large  reinforcements  to  their  army  in 
the  Crimea,  determined,  if  possible,  to  expel  the  allies.  The 
battle  of  Balaklava  was  fought  October  25th,  when  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  made  that  celebrated  charge,  so  disastrous  and 
yet  so  glorious.  The  Russians  quailed  before  their  bend  of  he- 
roes, who  rode  gallantly  forward  to  almost  certaio  destoaction. 

20.  The  occupation,  by  the  Austrians,  of  th«  Paijubian 
principalities,  releasod  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian  army, 
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which  w;  i  at  01       difmatchod  to  the  of  Sebapfopol. 

llaviiig  '  ^en  harai  aed  by  the  grand  dul  excited  by  miii- 
tary  auu  oligious  ccr  monies,  and  well  ijnnied  with  intoxi- 
catmg  bevrrages,  these  troops  advanced  in  overwhelming 
mimbers  upon  the  English  lines.  In  the  dense  fog  of  a 
Novel uber  i  .oming,  they  sw  rmed  through  the  valley  of 
Inkerman,  surprised,  and  carried  the  E  ighsh  <  itposts,  and 
commenced  the  battle  with  e^  r  /  ad\  antage.  liut  for  seven 
hours,  on  that  terrible  5th  of  Novcml  or,  the  small  band  of 
English  soldiers  maintained  their  ground  nxainst  their numc 
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rous  assailants.    It  was  truly  a  sold 
determination  was  victory  or  death 
quet  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
l^'rench  allies,  and,  from  that  momi 

doubtful.     The  Russians  were  df        ^vv^^^w.  „.«. 

Jjj^rf»il  loss,  and  that  victory  terminated  the  first  campaign. 
The  Muscovite  hordes,  naturally  enough,  felt  unwilling  to 
face  Gn  who  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  but  fought 
even        inst  hope. 

21  ^  violent  storm  committed  sad  havoc  amongst  the 
pliipping,  ridiug  at  ancho.  aitside  the  little  harbour  at  Balak- 
iva,  in  which  the  Prince  Eesoluie,  a  '^  <-veral  other  nobl*» 
vessels,  foundered.  The  catastrophe  of  the  14th  No- 
vember will  long  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
disasters  at  sea. 

22.  Lord  Aberdeen's  government  did  not  realize  the  high 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  respecting  it.  In  home 
legislation  it  was  particularly  unfortunate  j  and  its  feeble 
direction  of  the  war  created  alarm  and  disquietude.  Lord 
John  Russell's  loudly-heralded  reform  bill  proved  a  failure ; 
and  this  minister's  attempt  to  repeal  the  parliamentary  oaths 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  off  e. 

23.  On  the  20th  of  J  ane,  1854,  the  Queen  opened  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenhnm,  with  great  solemnity.  She 
was  attended  by  her  mini  r s  and  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
about  forty  thousand  persons  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

24.  Towards  the  close  of  1853,  the  cholera  again  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  north  of  England.  It  reached  the  me- 
tropolis early  in  the  following  year,  and  committed  fearful 
ravages.  But  the  visitation  of  1853  and  1854  was  not  so  fatal 
m  its  effects  as  that  of  1849  had  been. 

25.  In  the  midsummer  of  1 854,  Madrid  became  tli  theatrf* 
of  an  insurrection.  The  flight  of  the  queen-mother,  Chris- 
tina, the  dismissal  of  her  liivourites,  and  the  formation  of 
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a  constitutional' government  nnder  Espartero,  had  tlie  effect 
of  queuing  the  storm,  and  saved  the  young  queen's  throne. 

26.  The  year  1865  opened  gloomily  enough.  The  sad  con- 
dition of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  excited  general  indignation ; 
30  terrible  were  the  evils  of  mismanagement,  thfot  hundreds 
of  brave  soldiers  perished  from  the  efi^scts  of  exposure.  Mr. 
Roebuck  brought  forward  a  motion  for  inquiry,  which  on  the 
29th  of  January,  was  carried  b;^  a  majority  of  X67.  Thus  fell 
the  Aberdeen  administration,  just  two  years  after  it  had  ob- 
tained power.  After  some  delay  lord  Palmerston  succeeded 
in  forming  a  second  coiUition;  but  a  alight  difficulty  having 
occurred  respecting  the  Sebastopol  committee,  the  Peelites 
soon  aft«r  seceded,  and  left  lord  Palmerston  sole  masteT. 

27.  On  the  3id  of  March,  the  public  were  surprised  by  the 
announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  real  author  of  the 
war,  the  emperor  Nicholas.  The  adhesion  of  Sardinia  to  the 
western  alliance,  and  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  arid 
his  empress  to  England,  and  their  enthusiastic  reception,  in 
some  degree  restored  public  confidence.  During  the  sum- 
mer, Victoria  returned  the  visi';,  and  was  received  at  Paris 
with  general  rejoicing. 

28.  It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  death  of  the  Czar 
would  ensure  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  the  conferences, 
re-opened  at  Vienna  during  the  year  1856,  were  watched  with 
considerable  interest.  Although  the  English  plenijyotentiary, 
lord  John  Russell,  made  the  most  disgraceful  sacrifices,  and 
actually  abandoned  every  point  whichhe  had  been  sent  out  to 
maintain,  the  arrogance  of  Russia  was  such  that  she  would 
make  no  concessions.  Lord  John  Russell' s  vacillation  raised 
a  storm  in  the  country,  and  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
reeign  his  post  as  minister  of  the  crown. 

29.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  waged  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  second  bombaniment  of  Sebastopol  commenced  on  the 
9th  of  April;  and  several  expeditions  were  organized  la  the 
Crimea,  npiost  of  which  were  completely  successful.  After  the 
third  bombardment,  which  opened  on  the  6th  of  June,  the 
French  gained  possession  of  the  Mamelon,  whilst  theBnfflisli 
won  the  Quarries.  On  the  1 8th  (the  anniversary  of  Waterloo), 
the  French  assailed  the  Malakoff— -and  the  English  .the 
Redan ;  but  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  troops  wei  e  not 
rewarded  with  success.  The  failure  preyed  on  low  Raglan's 
mind:  and  he  was  soon  after  attacked  by  disease,  which  car- 
nea  mm  on  on  ine  ^om  ui  «;uuc.  xus  luiiu  auu  g^-avivus 
behaviour  at  the  council-board  and  in  the  private  circle,  as 
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well  as  hifl  coolness  in  the  field  of  battle,  wontheadi|^wn 
of  all.  He  willeverberemembered  as  the  good  lord  Raglan, 
ffis  gentle  nature  shone  like  a  star  amid  the  eleinents  of  stafo 
and^ntention.  But  he  was  not  the  man  fbr  the  emergen- 
cies  in  which  he  was  caUed  to  act  a  Iwiding  part. 

30.  On  the  16th  of  August  the  Russians  crossed  the  Tcher- 
naya.  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  doomed  for- 
SS?of  Sebastopol,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Fwnch  and 
Sardinians  withgwat  loss.  ™s  was  their  last  cffoit.  The 
French  gained  jSssession  of  the  Ma  akoff  on  ^eftho^  Sep- 
tember, on  which  occasion  t^e  English  again  fajMman^^^ 
tack  upon  the  Redan  j  but  on  the  following  day,  tiie  Russians 
evacuatedthe  southern  portion  of  Sebastopol.  Thus,  within 
twdve  months  of  the  landing  of  the^ied  ar^esjn  the 
Crimea,  the  "  standing  menace';  had  been  ^^^.^^^ 
foe  J  ank  the  fleet  which  commUted  the  outrage  at  Sinope,  ^ 

*^3lI^WMteTheM  events  were  in  progress  i^^  Euf0P^»,,^f 
had  been  waged  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  sultan. 
General  WilliTms  was  sent  by  theBnglish  government  to  the 
Turkish  army,  and,  by  his  efforts,  order  and  disciphne  were 
SishS  bn  the  29thof  September,  th^^garrisonofKars 
uXr  the  direction  of  this  gallant  British  officer,  wpulsed  the 

Russians,  who  assaulted  It  withunmense^y  5»P«J«^,^'X 
But nosuccour reached theheroio^sonj and,  although  the 

Turks  endured  their  sufferings  with  great  constan^,  j^d 
fought  like  lions  whenever  the  «°5°^  aPW^^rfL^'f 
fin^y  compelled  to  surrender,  and  Kara  fell  on  the  28th  of 
•  November.^An  expedition  desmtched  from  the  C™^,m 
October,  to  the  ent^e  of  the  Eugand  ^^I^^^a'^^^T 
ed  signil  success.  Kinbum  was  captured,  and  a  French 
^  IngUsh  force  established  there.  Some  naval  operations 
iothe  (la  of  Azoff  were  in  every  respect  successfulj  and, 
with  these,  the  campaign  of  1856  closed. 

32.  ThiL  triumph  led  to  the  revival  of  negoUations.  Au^ 
tria  proposed  an  Sltimatum,  which  was  ^g^t^allj  «Jf  Pjjl 
by  Ifussia,  and  conferences  were  p^ned  at  Pans  early  in  the 
vear  Russia,  having  learned  wisdom  from  adversity,  made 
SSn  conce^ssionsj  and,  on  the  30th  of  If  arch,  1856,  the 
Sy  of  Paris  was  sign^,  which  restored  tranqailhty  to 

^"sa^Meantime.  .Great  Britein  became  involved  in  a  eerioua 
,.     .X :ii-  rM,i^»     T*  ai>natk  nnt  nf  &  triuins  incident.    A 
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for  some  infiractioE  of  their  police  rw^ulatioiw.  She  was  eaid 
tohave^borue  the  Britiahflaft  and  the  act  of  the  Chinese 
authontMs  was  resented  as  a  national  in^ol'.  though  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  she  was  under  Eipglidi  colors.  The 
oommresioner,  Yeh,  was  caUed  upon  for  r^pairaaoo.  which  he 
refused.  This  led  to  acbialhostiHtiee,daiii«  which  the  na- 
val force  of  the  United  States  becaote  involved :  and  France 
also  took  part  in  the  conflict  by  sendinc  out  a  strong  arma- 
ment. Great  Britain  deputed  lord  E^^  as  ambassador  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  die  di^fculties,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  large  ^rce  to  support  his  jwretensions,  France 
alsodespatohed  thiheran  ambassador :  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Beed  was  sent  out  un  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
English  bombarded  and  took  Canton.  Ych  was  made  pris- 
oner, but  the  Iknperor  showed  no  disposition  to  yield.  The 
real  object  of  all  these  opera^ons  w&s  to  compel  the 
Chinese  to  open  their  ports  to  foreign  nations,  on  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  than  hitherto.  -        ^ 
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SECTION  m. 

ildjte  efinke  to  ope  the  festament 

1.  .Tmi  war  with  Euwia  had  greatly  iucreased  the  burden 
of  ta^on  m^Gre^  Bntfcin,  and  had  impaired  its  military 
streng^^Bu^  It  was  0on,  followed  bv  another  war  which 
was  nc*  lesfl  eart^n'8it6,  tod  iinpaired  far  more  seriously  the 
^^^?^J*^r°^  ^t^^  empire.  JTe  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
desfa^btfye  w&r  whfch  was  kindled  by  the  mutiny  of  the 
sepd^  m  Into  This  is'  .^  serioue  an  ^fkir,  that  we  shaU 
give  rts  mddents  more  particulai^Jy  than  in  OKlinary  cases. 

2' «^.the  spriiig  Of  1856,  lorf  Dalhousie  ceased  to  be 
govfii^-general  of  Indi^  and  was  succeeded  by  viscount 
Caiii^ng. 

3;  Sedured  ftom  all  apprehensions  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
ruhdg  ^naDparentlt  prosperous  and  happy  people,  lord  Can- 
nmgjentered  upon  th6  gotertime.nt  of  India  with  fairer  pros- 
pflc*$  than  aiiy  jorernor-gene^  since  the  first  conquest  of 

*^f^"^i^*.^  ^^  ^^^l  ^o^*^8>  however,  elapsed  before  a 
nav«  andmhtary  eipbd^ticto  was  on  its  way  from  Bombay  to 


cowteaincd  tt>  sue  for  peace,  atd  to  accept  the  easy  conditions 
Mflfih.  wew  imposed  upon 'him.  The  British  troops  were 
rec»lXed  to  Inma,  and  arrived  only  in  time  to  encounter  the 
m<j8t  imminettt  peril  that  ever  tiienaced  the  Eastern  empire 
ofBnmm.  s  <  *- 

_^-  4  W  long  been  notorious  that  the  Mohammedans  of 
'^g''^f'^4^®'^4iscontentedwith  their  subordinate  position, 
and  that  their  im|  and  seitBUat  habits  rendered  them  insoleAt 
*^ir?^^^^^®'  -  ^®  feeling  of  unquiet  was  not  a  Httle  embit- 
tered by  the  decision  arrived  at  with  regatd  to  the  titular 

^^^^L  ^^  *,^®  ^^°?  ^^  ^®^^^-  '^^®  ^^^^  ^^  directors  had 
?^^«*S^®^  lord  Dalhousie,  on  the  death  of  the  heir-apparent 
mismj  to  "terminate  the  dynasty  of  Timotir,  whenever  the 
reigning  king  should  die."  But  as  these  instructions  had 
been  issued  with  greiat  reluct$n<is,  the  governor-general  had 
recourse  to  a  compromise,  and  agreed  to  recognize  the  king's 
grandson  as  heir-apparent,  on  condition  that  he  quitted  the 
fortress  at  Delhi  for  the  royal  palace  at  the  Kootub.    The 

roval  familvVin/l  Tin  nl-inino  K«*  *rv  o^Vwii-  +V/^,,~V  xv-  i n?_ 

tioft  to  wlii<?li  they  were  about  to  bf2  subjected  rankled  in  their 
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.  natives  of  Oude  and  t^v^i^il^^  bengal  armj,  who  wcrt 

J[«ISiS?'*^''  emiasaries  carefuU*&nned  the  iS  «^£of 
disaffection,  and  presently  the  emoulderinir  feT  W^fo^f 
into  a  fierce,  devouring  c<iflagration.         *  ^^  ^'^^  ^^'^^ 

the;JelL^n  tTftrSLT'^'''^'^  q>irit  pamfested 
^  usv  tae  xivw  wwrunuges,  ana  other  sjinptoms  of  discontent 
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were  evinced,  but  dierefflrded.    On  the  10th  the  troops  broke 
EtJS^nT/  "^^^'^y/MlIedBUtovof  the  officeSTdXeJ 
fiS^nt^T'to^ff-'  ^^9^^n),  t  the  Bttion,  and 
?o^{  T!?  ^  ^  P^^}^*    T^»  «>«>^  ^M  dictated  by  the 
feet  tliat  there  was  m  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  tim^  amSe 
mwns  for  cuttiMthe  mutineetsoff,  but  fir  the  cuSble  K 
7^d^S«  m??2^  commander  of  the  stittion.         ^ 
7.  On  the  nth  of  May,  the  mutineers  fh)m  Meerut  entered 
Delhi,  and  were  instantfj  joined  by  the  native  ^od8?W 
who  prodainied  the  tituli  king  of  DelWto  beS^S 
Tm)m,  massacred aU the  Buropin  resid^  tl^Sdfini 
and  even  plunder«l  the  rtorTand  dwSL^^ofwe^Uiy 
natives.    A  handful  of  determined  men,  howefer;  uiSct  Se 
command  of  lieutenant  WiUoughb^,  suS,eJdT^\>towW  up 

muon  from  Mmg  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers.  Ithw 
^bseryed  by  the  aaUi«»-  of  an  article  in^^,il«?^ 

SSSf^ntf  "*«***  >^  mutmous  occupation  of  the  m3i 
capital  on  the  inwrmAgofthe  nth  of  May,  that,  "ffaffthe 
movements  of  Oie  revolt  had  been  pr^JSCS  thewlould 
h*ye  been  no  better  stroke  of  tacticTt^ttSr  DeSi  b  ?he 

'd^3^^the'i£Sr^r^'{S*L*^  'im^Juy,^{hl 
oi^^    v**^  f  '^  ^^  ^^  ^l»e  Iwnw  of  those  mifchty 

o?^S?  InS  ^A  "^"^  %^^^  '"^  Hindostan-^f  Sir  sIZ 
S;ir£Si  *^^  o^Aurungzebej  and  was  stiU  the  residence  of 

y^  ag^ur  arnues  had  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Mah- 
^tofl.  Beyond  the  pjOace-waUs  these  reiLants  of  royX 
had  no  power:  they  hadnotemtory.  no  revenue,  noauthori  7 
flrT  ^^^JS'TJ'^S  ^P'y  Peiwioners  and  pupi^  V £ 
tual^,  indeed,  the  M<»ul  was  extinct  BuinotZ^in  tL 
mndsoftkcpeopUo/Tndia,  Empty  as  ^t^so^iTg^fy 
of^e  MoguLit  was  stUl  a  livinglct  in  the  mi^dsoffi 
Hmdoos  and  Mphauimedans,  especially  in  Upper  India." 

of  TUnil'?*"'^?  ''''^  ^^^^  '•P^*"^  *^»«««^  ^^  presidency 
ofBcMal,  as  weU  as  mother  parts  of  Indii^    AttJmballah 

SSJfA**''^*^''*]^^  2^>^^  ^^^^  a°<i  ^^  let  of  May! 
Mbdled  fifteen  mcendiaryfires,  by  which  an  immense  amount 

oummmution,  government  stores,  and  private  property  were 
des^oyed,  bu  the  garrison  was  ^ed  from  des^cSmlyZl 
timely  arrival  of  a  remforcement  of  European  troops  from 
Kussowlee.  Thewhole  kmgdomof Oude,  ^thJXS 
iw»«*I — xT"''  '  ■  •""*'jT^,  TTas  owu  ia  uio  oonas  or  tiie  insur- 
gents,   Bewres  and  AllahabM  witnessed  the  revolt  of  many 
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regiments  and  were  saved  from  capture  only  by  a  frightful 
expense  of  bloodshed  and  havoc.  Similar  outbreaks  took 
place  at  Juanpore,  Sultanpore,  Agra,  Bareilly,  and  other 
siacions* 

9.  The  mutiny  had  now  become  very  widely  extended; 
and  the  situation  of  the  British  posts,  still  holding  to  theii 
fldelity,  was  Iwcomm^  daily  more  perilous. 

10.  At  Lucknow,  sir  Henry  Lawrence  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed a  numerous  body  of  insurgents,  but,  was  soon  afterwards 
liimflelf  besieged  jn  his  residency.  Here  he  bravely  held  out 
aaimst  overwhelming  numbers  until  the  beginning  of  July, 
JL«  1?®  T^^  mortally  wounded  in  a  sally,  and  the  heroic 
little  band  compelled  to  retire  into  a  smaller  fort. 

o-  U  ^i  Cawnpore  a  terrible  disaster,  befell  ihe  British  arms. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  a  veteran  officer  of  approved  bravery,  had 
oSir^^r*?^  himself  in  the  barracks  with  a  force  bf  less  than 
300  iighting  men,  and  upward  of  600  women  and  children, 
the  wives  and  families  of  officers  and  civilians,  and  of  the 
queen  s  32nd  regiment  then  besieged  at  Lucknow.   The  insur- 

fmts  were  commanded  by  Nena  Sahib,  or  rather,  Dhandoo 
ant,  Rajah  of  Bhitoor,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Peishwah 
Bajee  Bao.  This  man,  under  the  mask  of  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward, the  English  nurtured  a  deadly  hatred  againat  the  govern- 
ment  which  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  claims  as  the 
Peishwah's  successor.  He  had  long  been  addicted  to  the 
most  revolting  sensuality,  and  had  lost  all  control  over  his 
passions.  Wearied  and  enraged  by  the  desperate  resistance 
of  this  handful  of  brave  men^  he  offered  them  a  safe  passage  to 
Allahabad  if  they  would  give  up  their  guns  and  treasure. 
The  place,  indeed,  was  no  longer  tenable  j  and  the  survivors, 
diminished  in  number,  were  exhaust^ '  hy  constant  vigils  and 
want  of  food.  In  an  evil  moment,  «  i<  u,  they  accepted  the 
terms  of  their  perfidious  enemy,  marched  down  to  the  river, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  boats  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  Suddenly  a  masked  battery  opened  a  fire  upon 
^em,  and  crowds  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers  lined  either  bank. 
Many  were  shot  dead,  still  more  were  drowned,  and  about 
150  taken  prisoners :  four  only  escaped,  by  swimming.  The 
men  were  instantly  put  to  death  in  cold  blood;  the  women 
and  children  were  spared  for  a  few  days  longer. 

12.  All  this  time  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  frequently 
Btrragthened  by  fresh  arrivals,  had  their  head  quarters  at 
Delhi.  On  the  lower  plateau  that  commands  that  citv  was 
encamped  a  British  force  burning  for  revenge,  but  too  Veak 
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reached  cXtt^  thin  Sf  ^'"^  °'^"'*  ""!^™  "DelW 
patchS  a  tmSi^  r« w  .  JOTernor-general  instantly  dis- 

mente  were  also  drawn  fUZ.  ^:®'?™®»>'-   ,i^rge  reinforce- 

*  Endinte^t'S^fi^^*^^^  -^citement  prevail  i„ 

of  tie  Ben^^y  and  o7  h^  fi"'^^"^  f'^r^  ^^^^^  '^^o^t 
bj  Boldiers^^S/aUy  hiS',^1^^^^^^ 
successive  mail  brought  thfnaS^^   n^f  JTv*^*  i  ^^  ^^^ 
indignation  at  such  unp^X^^T^.^iif^^'''°°i^^ 

cover  L  Tost  ^^^  vlS'^Z^rn  *"  '^ 
elates  «f  6ociety7pon.aneonr«o^L  to  JUS™  .r** 
serncee,  and,  through  the  initiab^nofwi^iJ^ «''""'"■ 
London,  wh<4e  brot&r  colonel  IW.  *  '"^  ^^y"'  <>' 
victims  of  the  mSkX/^S"'  -'"f°"*  »'  "'^  ««' 
of  the  many  h«"a'^^l^,^^«„«<»«^Wfd  fr  t^^ 

ceived  bv  the  minS^lnd  LITk'  ??^  ^^aesacre  was  first  re- 
80,000  excelleS'Jr'^S  ?^  J}?!^.^  ?o?tbs,  n^ore  than 
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ment  after  regiment  continued  io  be  dispatched  in  the  same 
direction. 

16.  Within  forty^ight  hours  of  the  notification  of  eeneral 
Anson  8  death,  sir  Colin  Campbell  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Hiast  to  assume  ihe  cnief  command  r  and  a  steady  fixed  deter- 
mination  was  evinced  throughout  the  British  Island  torecon- 
quer  the  revolted  provinces  at  any  cost  of  blood  or  treasure. 
IJut  before  Sir  Colm  could  reach  his  destination,  the  tide 
had  already  turned,  and  the  victories  of  British  troops  had 
be^^n  to  supersede  the  massacre  of  defenceless  women  and 
children. 

.v  ^I'oS^^'-  f  f^^ock,  taking  the  command  at  Allahabad  of 
the  78th  Highlanders,  the  Queen's  64th,  the  1st  Madras  fusi- 
hers,  and  Ferozepore  regiment  of  Sikh-  had  set  out  in 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  Cawnpore  in  time  t .  elease  sir  Hugh 
Wlieeler  and  his  devoted  comrades.  After  marching  126 
miles,  fighting  four  actions,  andcaptunng  a  number  of  guns 
of  heavy  calibre,  in  eight  days,  and  in  the  worst  season  of 
an  Indian  climate,  he  was  yet  too  late  to  avert  the  terrible 
catastrophe.  The  day  before  he  entered  Cawnpore,  Nena 
bahib  foully  murdered  the  women  and  children,  who  alone 
survived  at  the  Cawnpore  garrison,  and  caused  them  to  be 
flung,  the  dead  and  the  dying,  iito  a  we]'  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  assembly  rooms.  "^ 

18.  The  indefatigable  Havelock  followed  the  treacherous 

Mahratta  to  Bhitoor,  which  he  captured  and  dismantled. 

Ihen  collecting  some  boats,  he  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 

thrice  forcing  the  enemy  from  strong  positions,  arrived  with- 

in  a  day's  march  of  Lucknow.    But  encumbered  with  his 

sick  and  wounded,--cholera  having  broken  out  in  his  little 

camp,— he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the 
nver.  *-  «o  *xio 

19.  On  the  banks  of  tLe  Ganges,  for  the  eighth  time,  he  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  captured  his  guns  j  and  a  few  days 
afterward,  the  16th  ol  August,  he  marched  out  from  Ca^^- 
pore,  and  again  drove  them  from  Bhitoor.  His  approach  had 
enabled  the  garrison  of  Lncknow  to  sally  forth  and  secure 
many  head  of  cattle  J  and,  a  little  later,  having  undermined 
ahouse,  they  blew  up  over  a  hundred  of  the  insurgents  and 
disabled  their  two  heaviest  guns-  Thus  relieved,  they  in- 
formed general  Havelock  that  they  could  hold  their  own 
until  he  received  the  reinforcements  that  were  coming  ud 
uom Calcutta.     T>ipv  wnulrl  l,a,r !_-j -.  «  o     y 
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^n^ysd^J'Z^l^U^^^^         Of  native  in. 

was  advised  to  &m  Zm  Tnfft^^^^/^^^^"'  *^^  ^^""^^^ 
ly  ordered  them  to  dve  ^n  ♦  W^^  "^^  ^^'"'^  «o,  he  mere- 
certain  hourrby  whfch  tiS^l^i  Percussion  caps  before  a 
theirwaytTtleri^r  ^^r  fe^^  "^^^^f  ^^e  best  of 
eeryice,  the  lOtffi  a?rtterv^?!lni''^  too  late  to  be  of 

suit,  but  failed  to  iXt  mSchfosf  ^ufe,''"'?,  '""4"  ?"'" 
ment   under  cantain  n,  «Koi         Subsequently  a  detach- 

Arrah,a1^ns?i£%SSyTnveXte^^  *"  '^^^^^^ 
neera-    Marchins  withcmTiliriJ^        ^  *'^®  Dinapore  muti- 

troops  fell  inTinambSBW  I  P'oper  precautions,  •  these 

boat^  withtheC o?lA?d  17  ^^T.^iS  *^*J^«' 
of  relieving  aJt^  ™«         "^    ,  *°^  wounded.    The  elorv 

pear  to  ha«r  be^n?n  a??^ ''"'  t"*"™  Pnnces  do  notap- 

goverament  and  the  SahSif '(vS.i,^'' ""?  NeMaleee 
(who  died  on  &e  2nd  ofSrt^^J?^„*°5"^  S"?"'" 
<rfaMiIia^  troo^tS  the  al  of  Zs^Sk^-n*'^ 
significant  is  thefiuii ti,«» ^^l    J,,"'®  "njish.    8tiH  more 

hea?d  ^f^^'i^^  mutterings  of  ^disairX^Cn  to  be 

oS?^?iSt,nS at'gor'''''''"^-  J""*  2nhTL teoke 
21st  N  r^f„S  atKofapor^  and,  shortly  afterwards,  ihe 

ia^ito«iVsTfftMrp,5Svm^"r'^-;?'''«E«™^» 
wereprompl.ydisaLKfh:rinS'e^Sf&™^4^J 
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alhJ^fF^''^  ^t?'"''  ""^  ""^^  °^^^^  fai*^^"l  to  its  colours  than 

SndedTiXy''"''^  ^^.^*^"  *'^^'°«  successes  which  at 
tended  their  first  mo-ements,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  tho 

cavfiJ''fvS^"f  """P"'  "'"'  ">«  exception  of  the  8lli  lieht 

lessneas  that  boded  no  good:  and  the  r  vicinity  to  the  Rnr 
mese  on  the  one  hand,  and  to'the  Santhala  on  the  other,  re" 

JU^'^atf^xTsrchiJ:^^^^^ 

such  an  emergency.    Of  personal  courage  ther™  was  no 

morl'l^harH-l.::^'  ^'^T?'""'  m  quickness  oJf^nce^don  and  ia 
moral  hardihood.    His  councillors  were  even  more  tim  d 
than  himself.  And  thus  the  mutineers  were  encoura^^^^^^^ 
the  European  residents  in  Calcutta,  in  the  same  proDoiiion 

2'rlrol  tli^'^^^*/  ^^^i"^^^^^  of  thrgoCZ'S 
.v^ol?;  ^  ?"®i*'T',  <^""'^gthe  advent  of  the  great  Moham- 
medan festival  of  the  Mohurrum,  a  panic  prevailed  throuJS 

^Si^!^  K^T  ^^*^"  Christian^nlTabitanyTnd  wL  S 
allayed  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Lord  felgin,  wUh  "he 
Shannon  and  the  Pearl.  "  ^  "^® 

26.  At  a  later  period,  lord  Canning  converted  this  feelins 
ofdistru8tintooneofdisgU8tandindi|nation,  byappdntS  ' 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  central  pfovinces,  wit^^wo  M<^ 
hammedan  assistants,  to  supersede  martial  law,  and^o  ti^ 

indrr±r"^'5'  "^^'^f'^.  ^'"^''^  "P^^  whose  VrompTne: 
fhlfffn     T ""  ^^P^'^^^d  the  safety  both  of  individuals  and 

tj^^'J''^''''^''''^P{H''''''^  ^"^P^l'tic  line  of  con 
S.^00       7^'  P^''"^  ^y  ^^^  legislature  rendering  it  a 
mi8de,^eanor  to  possess  arms  or  ammunition,  without  first 
obtaining  a  license  to  that  effect.    As  his  lordship  \ad  ore 
v^ously  returned  an  ungracious  answer  to  a  pet  Ln  Vthe 

Shfr  r"'"'"?^*^  P'^^^"g  ^^^t  the  native  papu?at  on 
m^ht  be  disarmed,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  at  least  an 
intimation  that  the  European  settlers  were  no  more  trusU 
worthy  than  the  people  of  the  country. 

Taml.  n^"f^^  these  dissensions  reigned  at  the  Presidency,  .-h-    " 
James  Outram,  who  had  snr^.rpprl^^  ^o»er"l  ti j  _x  ^'- 

l«re,ha3tilycoilectedwhatforcJrheco"Umuato;i;Sd";u"i^^^ 
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n w^*  ^'?-^'''"''^  ^^""^"^^^  Havelock  at  Cawnpore.  With 
characteristic  ma^naminity,  however,  he  first  cfisclaimed  all 
mtentipn  of  plucking  the  nobly-earned  laurels  from  thTS^ 

H.?rS  '"^  ^'"S"^;*  capacity  of  chiefcommiflsioner  of  Oude 
Sd  J^Tv^h^Tif  ^'^'"  Allahabad,  however,  was  much  im- 
peded by  the  heavy  rains,  and  at  one  point  a  small  body  of 
the  enemy  attempted  to  Aarass  his  flan*k:  but  being  vkor 
ous ly  attecked  by  a  detachment  under  major  EyrrthVwere 
destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  It  was  thus  the  19th  Ws^Tm- 
r^in^ff  general  Havelock  was  in  a  position  to  ct^bZ 

W.^f^  JS  •  *  ^^,;"*i  *^^? ,  ^"^  *^  ^^a^  ^ith  an  efficient 
force  to  relieve  the  long-beleaguered  garrison  at  Luoknow. 

28.  On  that  day  the  army  of  relief  crossed  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side.  General 
Havelock'8  force  consisted  of  about  2000  European  infaS 
W  ?^  ""^a^^f.  of  Ferozepore,  three  batteries  of  field  artff 
lery  and  a  handful  of  volunteer  cavalry.  The  rebels  mus- 
ter^  about  40,000  strong,  but  their  numerical  su^iS 
only  served  to  enhance  the  prowess  of  their  conquer^s.  The 
first  engagement  tool  place  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  at  the 
village   of  Mongarwar,   and  resulted  in    the  total'  defeat 

IS!  T^'^'^r-  /l''^?^^^  P^*^^^^  »«d  two  guns  in  position 
were  taken  J  two  of  the  former  being  captured  by  thevolun 
teer  cavaby,  led  on  to  the  charge  by  general  Outram  in 

pcxSOU* 

rJL^^"^  this  point  the  army  pushed  on  by  forced  marches 
^V^  w°''''.?i*^"?^  ??^  organized  opposition,  until  it 
arrived  before  the  city  of  Lucknow.    Skirtkg  the  suburbs  of 

h^„T  «^*«VfPi|a^  <>eneral  Havelock  forced  hiT  way 
through  every  obstacle,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  25th.  had 
relieved  the  heroic  garrison.  '  ' 

30.  The  relief  was  opportune.  Two  mines  had  already  been 
driven  under  the  chief  works,  and,  in  a  few  hours  more,  would 
have  been  loaded  and  sprung.  The  besieged  would  this  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  knew  no  mercy 

31.  The  city,  however,  had  stiU  to  be  subdued.  From  sev- 
eral advantageous  positions,  the  enemy  continued  to  fire  upon 

d^ro^tneSlS;-"^  '■'*"^  ^^<^S^  -^^  "  -"-of 

32.  In  these  operations  the  loss  <:  the  British  was  very 
severe.  General  Neil,  the  brave  and  energetic  saviour  of 
licnares,  and  the  inexorable  avenger  of  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore, ^tEs  among  the  slain.    With  him  fell  major  Cooper,  iu 
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command  of  the  artillery,  and  many  other  gallant  spirits, 
tiven  now  much  remained  to  be  done.  Taking  courage  from 
their  overwhelming  numbers,  the  enemy  soon  closed  again 
around  the  army  of  deliverance,  and  cut  oflF  their  communi- 
cations  with  Cawnpore.  Encumbered  with  not  less  than 
1000  women  and  children,  and  sick  or  wounded  men,  it  would 
have  been  hazardous,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  attempted  a 
retroOTade  march  across  a  difficult  country,  harassed  on  all 
sides  by  an  active  and  desperate  enemy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, sir  James  Outram,  who  had  now  assumed  the  chief 
command,  determined  on  remaining  at  Lucknow,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  His  position,  indeed,  was 
critical,  but  events  in  another  quarter  were  in  the  meantime 
operating  in  his  favour. 

33.  Until  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  British  troops  before 
Delhi  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  un  army  of  observation, 
than  as  a  besieging  force.  Their  inferiority  in  numbers  and 
artillery  was  barely  counterbalanced  by  their  superior  disci- 
Pji°e,  courage,  and  physical  strength.  These  advantages  ena- 
bled them^  indeed,  to  maintain  their  ground,  but  not  to  assume 
the  offensive. 

34.  Toward  the  close  of  August,  however,  a  reinforcement 
of  European  and  Sikh  troops,  under  brigadier  Nicholson, 
arrived  from  the  Punjab,  and,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  the 
rebels  were  defeated  at  Nujuffghur,  with  great  slaughter  and 
the  loss  of  thirteen  guns.  A  few  days  later,  a  heavy  siege- 
tram  was  received  from  Ferozepore,  and  breaching  batteries 
were  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The  eie<re 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  on  the  7th  of  September : 
and,  by  the  evening  of  the  13thj  the  engineers  reported  two 
practicable  breache8,~one  near  the  Cashmere,  the  other 
near  the  Water  bastion.  Arrangements  were,  therefore,  at 
once  made  for  an  assault  to  take  place  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning. 

35.  The  first  column,  commanded  by  brigadier  Nicholson, 
advanced  under  a  tremendous  fire,  and  applying  their  scaling- 
ladders,  carried  the  Cashmere  bastion,  and  established  them- 
selves m  the  main-guard.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  second 
column,  under  brigadier  Jones,  stdi-med  the  Water  bastion, 
and  eftected  a  junction  with  their  comrades  inside  the  walls, 

36.  A  third  column,  under  colonel  Campbell,  awaited  the 
blowing  open  of  the  Cashmere  gate  to  join  in  the  assault. 
^usj  uOu  not  lOug  to  wait.  Lieutenant  Salkeld  and  Home, 
of  the  engineers,  accompanied  by  three  sergeants  carrying 
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ithtTifri?^'  ''*^^'^.  "P  ^  *^«  «*^«^*y  i«  broad  day. 
lastened  the  bags  to  the  iron  ep  kes  of  the  gate.  In  the 
performance  of  this  heroic  exploit,  lieutenant  Salkeldwa^ 

;^lVa  t^lSSdorcrX '^^^^^  ^°^*'^  S^^  ^^^^^P^'^ 

fl.rn,;„^!i,*^®  smoke  cleared  away,  the  etormingparty  aprane 
through  the  rmns  with  a  British  cheer :  and,  tL  three  col 

workrfro^tt'w  ?  '""r'-'''''  r^terWth'ewtle  ?ne  of 
•  lx!.',?®°^"®  ^^^^  bastion  to  the  Cabul  gate-  and  h^forA 

thfcil  ^'''  i'^^poseession  of  Skinner's  houTeftC^r 
1.™^^'  ^°^  ^^^  ^j^^"<^  §''«"^*i«-  This  brilliant  sucSas 
Tfi    Ar^i?"*'  ^'^^'^'^  ^^^*^^"*  great  loss  of  li?e  ' 

Rnf  fiio  1  •n''T*?,^'*^^^e^^'  ^'g^*  officers  and  162  rank 

and  file  were  kiW,  with  fil'ty-two  officers  and  610  rank  and 

6«nrwt'^'il*^'  ''^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  placed  CSee^ 
bat,  of  whom  103  were  slain  outright.     The  total  number 

of  casualties  thus  amounted  to  1145,  or  one-thi?d  of  tlTen 

tire  assaulmg  force.    Among  the  mortally  wounded  wi 

and  Cashmerians,  on  the  suburbs  of  Kifhengunge  imd  Paha 
reepore  But,  in  spite  of  their  most  strenufLffforts,  these 
troops  failed  to  overcome  the  desperate  resistance  offered  by 
not  in7o5iu:?y''  "*'^^"''  were  compelled  to  retreat,  thougt 

Jn^^/h  J^^i"^*^  following,  the  assault  was  consumed  in  shell- 
mg  the  palace  and  m  battering  the  magazine.  A  breach 
^s  effected  j  and,  at  daylight  on  the  16tg,  a  storming  Z^^^^ 
dashed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  rebd  artiK 
men  dropped  their  lighted  port-fires  and  fled,  leav  ng  Si 

?f  rtff  ?'J°'  ^^  ^^"g^  ^^^^b^e  command  ng  the'breach 
and  loaded  with  grape.  On  the  17th,  the  British  troons  be 
came  masters  of  the  Bank,  formerly  thepalace  of  1  eXum 
Sumroo,  and,  shortly  afterward,  of  the  JummaMusjid,  or  frin- 
?£  LT"^^^-^  S^^r-  ?^°«  ""^'^  "^^  brought  to  pliy  Cn 
*he  2?  rth?itl  r^i^^  ^^"^  ^  *^^  ^y  *be  e^veninl  of 
urb«  Tlin  .  '  ^""Hu  ^^  evacuated  the  city  and  its  tub- 
urbs.  Then  was  seen  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  former  capital  of  the  Moffhul  dvna«tv.  W^.TrTr^^ 
had  been  laid  in  ruins  j  dead  bodies  tebted  the'^ai;  in  aU 
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f^TJ  *¥  »°^a^ta?^  reduced  to  beggary,  were  crouch- 

?!'  5^,7'-«t''-<*e°?;?  obscure  lurking  plSSes.    But  the  Bri- 

T?f  ^!?  "/°f 'c*^*^  ^^  victory,  as  he  is  irresistible  in  battle. 

chW^^jflbA^  °*T^  ^"?  ''^^'^'^J  ^"*  wo°»«»»  and 
tected  defenceless  citizens,  were  spared  and  pro- 

bvUaI«®  -enerable  descendant  of  Timour-venerable  only 
^reason  of  his  groy  hairs  and  extreme  old  age-had  flei 
J^ih  ^?  Pnnoipal  Begum,  two  sons,  and  a  grwdson,  to  thS 
w!«  fc  il^  ancestor,^oomayoon,  eon  of  thl  mighty  Baber. 
2nrE«i3nTT'^  and  seized  by  Captain  Ht&son,  of  the 
2nd  European  fusiliers.    His  own  life  and  that  of  his  queen 

tW^^K^^  ^''iv^®  P"°°®«  ^^'«  >«d  out  and  sho?  and 
coSt  ^^^  Publicly  exposed  at  the  Kotwalee,  or  mayor's 

«;i?'  ^®°*  ^'^^y  whose  health  Med  him  in  the  hour  of 
vi^ry,  now  reagned  the  command  to  brigadier  Penny. 
l..B^a  veteran  of  approved  gallantry.  Colonll  Burn,  whosJ 
father  so  gUantly  defended  !)elhi  against  Jeswunt  Rio  HolU 
kar  m  1803,  was  appointed  military  commandant  within  the 
eihr,  and^measures  were  successfully  taken  to  re-establish 
order,  and  to  afford  protection  to  weU-disposed  and  peaceful 
?nw^*  siT'*  moveable  columns,  consisting  each  of  1600 
m&nt^,  600  cavalry,  three  troops  of  horse  sStillery,  and  18 
guns,  were  told  off,  and  ordered  to  follow  up  the  retreating 

SS^^^Jl'^^l^^l  ^"®  ^^*^'^»  commanded  by  Colonel 
Greathed,  6f  the  84th,  came  up  with  a  rebel  force  strongly 
posted  near  Bolundshuhur,  and,  after  a  spirited  engagemelt, 
utterbr  discomfited  them,  with  the  loss  of  two  guSfa  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  100  men. 

43.  On  the  same  day  the  other  column  overtook  the  mu- 
tineers at  Muttra,  and  inflicted  severe  chastisement.    The 

fnf?  n  ^/  ^S*^  "^^  ^^"^  ^^"^^^y  dnd  a  direct  road  laid  open 
into  Oude.  Reinforcements  from  England  were  at  the  same 
time  arriving  at  Calcutta,  and  each  successive  day  fresh 
hi^S'^^S^i,'*^*^^^  pushed  up  the  country.  The  tide  had 
turned.    The  mutineers  had  lost  their  opportunity. 

44.  Since  June,  18GT,  a  large  body  of  Europeans,  including 
many  women  and  children,  had  been  held  beleaguered  in  thf 
residency  at  Lucknow.    Towards  the  close  of  September, 

?r*Sf  *?*''^^?^^.*'^""P*^  ^  '«^^eve  them.  He  h^  pen^ 
trated  through  the  enemv's  mmi'>roiia  <Kv/.a«  *^  +1,-. -^j 

dency  just  m  time  to  prevent  its  fall.    His  force  not  being 

sufficient  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  women  and  children  to 
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Cawnporc,  he  remained  at  the  residency,  tlie  garrison  of 
which  was  strengthened  by  a  portion  of  the  troops,  the  rest 
falling  back  upon  Gawnpore. 

45.  Lucknow  was  held  by  50,000  rebels,  who  pressed  the 
Biege  of  the  residency  with  great  vigour,  and  the  position  of 
the  defenders  was  extremely  critical. 

46.  Sir  Colin  CampbeM,  the  commander-in-cliief,  left 
Cawnpore  with  a  strong  force,  on  the  9th  of  November,  to 
relieve  Lucknoi*-.  He  succeeded,  by  a  well-conceived  stra- 
tagem, on  the  12th,  in  bringing  away  the  garrison,  with  the 
women  and  children,  and  marched  for  Cawnpore. 

47.  On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Lucknow,  general 
Havelock  died  from  the  effects  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
excessive  fatigue  and  anxiety. 

48.  In  December,  Cawnpore  was  attacked  by  25,000 
rebels  with  60  guns,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  summoned 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow  for  its  defence.  He 
arrived  in  season  to  save  the  place,  after  a  severe  action  with 
the  enemy. 

49.  Sir  Colin  remained  at  Cawnpore,  collecting  a  large 
force  for  the  final  siege  of  Lucknow.  During  the  time  which 
was  thus  oocupied,  several  actions  of  minor  importance  took 
place  J  but  it  was  not  till  the  17th  of  March  that  Lucknow 
was  recovered,  after  a  short  but  active  siege.  Aft«r  its  fall, 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was 
speedily  restored  to  obedience  and  comparative  tranquillity. 

60.  Since  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  the  war  has  assumed  a 
guerilla  character  in  various  parts  of  India  j  and  no  other 
event  of  equal  importance  has  transpired. 
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Quesiions  for  Examination, 

What  is  said  of  the  war  with  Russia?    Of  the  Sopoy  mntinyr 

Of  lords  Dalhousio  and  CauuinK? 

Of  the  Persian  war  ? 

Of  the  Mohammedans  of  Upper  India  ?   Of  the  king  of  Delhi  ? 

Of  the  Mohammedans  and  H  indoos  ?    Of  the  ereased  cartridges  f 

What  took  place  in  Oade  1   In  Lucknow  ?    At  Meerut  ? 

At  Delhi?    What  was  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview? 

YThat  is  said  of  the  spread  of  the  rebellion? 

Of  the  situation  of  the  British  posts? 

W  hat  took  place  at  Lucknow  ? 

At  Cawnpore  ?    What  is  said  of  Nena  Sahib  ? 

What  was  occurring  at  Delhi? 

At  Calcutta? 

In  England? 

Whatforee  was  sent  out  to  India? 

Who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief? 

What  was  done  by  general  Havelock r   By  Ne*    Sahib? 
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"  u»T  IS  sam  of  the  king  of  Delhi? —  "" 

W  generals  Wilson  an/pJnnyP   Of  GF«*fh«H» 
What  events  followed  P  """'^   w  oreathedP 
What  took  place  at  Luoknowr 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
THE  ARTS,  DURING  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

Calmlr  tbej  show  ua  mankind  vlctorions 

O'or  all  that's  aimlosn,  blind,  and  base  ; 
Thoir  presence  has  made  our  nature  glorions, 

UnvoUing  our  night's  illunilued  UMa.—Sterling. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  science,  and  litera- 
ture in  England  were  fast  losing  all  traces  of  originality ; 
invention  was  discouraged,  research  undervalued,  and  the 
examination  of  nature  proscribed.    It  seemed  to  be  generally 
established,  that  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the  preced- 
ing age  were  quite  sufficient  for  all  national  purposes,  and 
that  The  only  duty  which  authors  had  to  perform  was  to  re- 
produce what  had  been  thus  accumulated,  in  a  more  elegant 
shape,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  polished  style.     Tame- 
ness  and  monotony  naturally  result  from  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  established  rules,  and  every  branch  of  Uterature  felt 
this  blighting  influence.    History,  perhaps,  was  in  some  de- 
gree an  exception ;  for  Hume,  Robertson,  but  more  especially 
Gibbon,  exhibited  a  spirit  of  original  investigation  which 
found  no  parallel  amongst  their  contemporaries.    2.  The 
American  war  first  broke  the  chains  that  had  thus  fet- 
tered the  public  mind-,  passions  were  excited,   party  zeal 
kindled ;  and,  in  the  keen  encounters  of  rival  statesmen,  an  ex- 
ample was  setof  bidding  defiance  to  all  arbitrary  rules.  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence  was  the  first  result  of  the  change,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  its  further  extension.     While  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and,  at  a  latter  period,  Pitt,  spoke  as  their  peculiar 
habits  of  thought  prompted  them,  not  as  the  rhetoric  of  the 
schools  taught,  Cowper  and  Burns  made  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  emancipation  of  poetry,  and  substituted  the  suggestions 
of  nature  for  the  dictates  of  art.    Their  success,  however, 
would  scarcely  have  been  decisive,  had  not  the  American 
war  been  followed  by  a  still  more  terrible  convulsion.    3.  The 
French  revolution  shook  everything  that  had  been  morally 
as  well  as  politically  established  in  Europe  to  the  very  foun- 
dation.   There  was  no  principal,  however  sacred, — no  in- 
stitution, however  sanctioned  by  long  experience,— no  rule  of 
conduct  however  tried  and  proved^that  was  not  rudely 
questioned  and  fiercely  assailed.    Hopes  were  entertained 

1 .       xV^j.   ^     » ^».  A«*<%    ^^  tij^j\\nl     Vtciv\-sr\tnaaa     "nrQa    aruMli'.    i'Ck 

dawn  upon  the  world;  others  feared  that  society  was  about 
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Jt  U  ncfttir  r"""*'''  f"^  «very  sign  ofcfnUzation  destroyed. 

klhl  Z!?  :l      '^^"'^' ■  ^^^ol^tion :  Its  literary  consequences, 
«^jlUeii   hecase^ith  ("very  period  of  great  excitement 

I^tTa  1^]?"'"''^'-  ^  ^^^*'  ''>ange  was  wrought  in 
everJwrh"  ''<^^^^^^''^t»^«'  ?  change  mSIi  demanded  from 
4  Crabb.  /h  'g^^^»«/l»«»?ht  instead  ofeloquont  expressiom 
pulse  from  t.  T^  ""-^"''^'^  *'\'"  ^"^land.  derived  his  im- 
Cnrp7l.«f  A">«"caa  war  j  but  it  is  to  tie  struggle  with 
menahkitlK^^^^^^""^^^'  Wordsworth,  and  Southe>^~ 
men  ahke  m  their  devotion  to  nature,  but  different  in  their 
modes  oftestifying  that  homage,  because  eaThaa   o"wi 

wlL^  thesi^r^"  ";"^'  ^*'  '^»g^^^-     The  enthusiasm  wi 
Priinl     T.!™'"/".^  P^^^^  ^^a^^ed  the  dawn  of  freedom    n 
France,  embittered  their  disappointment  when  they  eaw  the 
evil  uses  to  which  the  name  of  liberty  warpervSted    tl  pv 

W  rf.^    !"  revolution,  but  they  clung  fondly  to  itfintellec 
unfraCre&h?!"^"^^^  '^''  '^'''  of  g^eniue  to  expl^^^^^^ 

Bvron  ko^T  <.  i  i^''  example  was  followed  by  Montgomery, 
Sh^«  '  Sc'^tt,  and  Campbell  J  and  by  a  host  of  other  writers 
whose  works  have  enriched  modern  literature  The  female 
mind  also  felt  the  influence  of  this  mighty  J^voIutLnim! 
wXn^h''i"5^''^'  productions  in  modefS ^etry  ha^^^  het 
T.  ^  i^./.^^««: ,  We  may  mention  the  names  of  E 
Joann^  Baihe  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  ^®® 

«,K5«iru  ^^^^^^'  however,  one  species  of  poetry,  the  drama, 
which  haci  little  or  no  share  in  the  success  which  we  K 

means  "^Iti-I^Mh'   ''  -^^^l^«t  destroyed  brthat  X 

Sect^r     life    tTZ'f  ""^'^  ^  '^^'i""  ^«  ^^^^^^^"5  i'^tJ 
luieueci.M  lite,  that  the  drama  most  flourishes-  meS  arp 

hen  eager  to  receive  instruction,  and  the  theatre' afforV  it 
m  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  the  most  forcible  form     B' 
as  civilizatioi.  advances,  other  and  more  efficient  means  '<• 

netruction  are  provided  j  the  drama  loses  itsSence  c  : 
theimproved generation,  just  as  the  picture-b(X)ks  of  child 
hood  cease  to  be  valued  in  youth  j  it  sinks  into  a  mere  m^^^^^^ 
ofentertainraent,  anditsstxength'is  lost  with  k^h'trpur' 
E  di^nn  f:  '''^^«^^F«««  now  holds  the  position  thatZe 
stage  did  in  ti     -  r^c  of  queen  Elizabeth.    That  the  drama 

^^fc  ;  -'^^  K  T'^K  ^'  civilizatioSi;^ 
flS^?^^.:"  :  ^      ^'^  ^  t'gh  a  price  to  pay  even  for 
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6.  The  great  extension  and  excellence  of  our  periodical 
presw,  both  literary  and  poUtical,  ia  one  <-  the  n\osL  riking 
characteristics  of  the  age.  Not  merely  the  reviews  and 
maguzmes,  but  even  the  common  newspapers,  display  lit- 
erary merits  of  a  very  high  order.  Men  of  the  moHD  eminent 
abihties  and  exalted  stations  contribute  to  our  journals :  and 
they  consequently  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  the 
ago.  Reviews,  especially,  have  risen  into  unexampled  emi- 
nence^ andhavo  maintained  their  stations  by  a  succession 
of  articles  tfiat  tond  at  once  to  improve  the  taste  and  enlarge 
the  underhand!  ag.  Some  of  the  periodicals  have  a  circula- 
tion whioh,  in  a  past  age,  would  not  have  been  credited.  This 
18  ^  vi;.-  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education  among 
all  classes. 

7.  The  importance  of  affording  useful  instruction  to  every 
class  of  the  community,  is  now  universally  ackiowledged  • 
and  the  progress  of  education  has  become  so  rapid, 'that 
there  is  every  prospect  that  its  blessings  will  soon  become 
universal.  And  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  instruction  in- 
creased, but  its  quality  is  greatly  improved,  as  might  easily 
be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  our  present  scliool-books  with 
those  of  the  last  century.  It  ia  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that 
the  elements  of  a  really  useful  education  may  be  more 
easily  obtained  by  the  poor  of  the  present  day,  than  by  the 
richest  of  past  generations. 

.  8.  History,  which  used  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
had  been  previously  narrated  by  others,  has  called  criticism 
to  its  aid.  Instead  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  authority,  we 
now  see  writers  carefully  examine  facts,  compare  evidence, 
and  investigate  the  motives  which  might  have  led  original 
authors  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  truth.  Lingard,  Hallam, 
Turner,  Southey,  and  sir  James  Mackintosh,  have  been  es- 
pecially conspicuous  for  their  critical  sagacity,  in  eliciting 
the  truth  from  conflicting  statements  ;  but  notwithstanding 
thei  txertions,  the  English  school  of  historical  criticism 
may  still  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy. 

9.  Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  this  deficiency  in  our  histo- 
ries to  the  unexampled  progress  and  popularity  of  romantic 
literature,  owing  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  unite  iu  works  of  fiction  the  high- 
est  flights  of  imagination  with  the  realities  of  life.  Novels 
and  romances  have  ceased    to  be  dangerous  and  absurd, 

-     c: «•     •• i — ^j   f.iii-_-i-»i       JLa.i3vVXlucii 

romances  are  to  this  age  what  the  historical  plays  of  Shaks- 
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peare  were  to  a  former  nprln-?     „;,  •  i    •  x 

tors:  representCtheJ%\^'^^^^  our  ances- 

become  to  ua  a  kinV?  nP  «        ^  "^'^'^^  ^^^^  been,  that  thev 
Within  theeff^^^^^^^^^^^^  seem  ^^ 

^^^^^;S^^      tfetf?:W  what  used  to 
and  moral^philosoph^^^^^^^^^  ^T'^  ^^'^«  ^^  ">«»t^' 

and  lord  Kamea  wL^the  gu^^^^^^^  ^''  .'^'^'    B'air 

taste  :  we  have  reiecterl  fl.t;,^ «  *i  -^^"^  ^^^^^^^^  i"  matters  ol' 
principles  maint^X^he  w^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^"^^^^  ^^the 
pies,  however,  are  scatteredVn  f^f^^  T'^'"^''  ^^^^^^  princi- 
tudeof  volume^and  no  o^^^^  essays  over  a  multi- 

snthorityto  be  entrusted  wilre^tlKr^n"^?"®'^'^^^ 
ntoanewcode.    H.    Reid  StewLf  o   ?^T>'''*"^^""«t'^o"» 
ast  great  writers  on  metSsics     Tiel"!  ^^^^^^  ""'''  *^>« 
long  rema m  unecliospfJ  fiS.  +  if!     •  .  ^^^^  ^ill  probably 

losfc^its  hold  on  pS  It  entLrr- "f  "^1°.^^^^"^^  ^^ 
merely  epeculatiVe  studies     Wli^f-'^u^.^^r  ^^™°«^'  all 
present  day,  is  sometWni^pmcI^^^^  f^'"'''^  ^^  t^^e 

12.   Pohtical  economvCd  «?i-f.-'^ '^'^^^'^^^^^^  "«efu 

position  which  was  onneldbv1^itl')f^^^^^  ^f°"P^^d  the 

was  in  some  measurfthe  founder %' '"';   "^^^"^  ^^^^^ 

from  his  investigating  the  nRh?!      f  *^^  ^°''"^®'*  science, 

wealth.    Since  his  daf  the  suhW^K  ^^"'^'  ^^  ^  "^^'on'^ 

tion  of  several  emSwrLr?^      -^n'  ^^?^"^^  *h«  atten- 

and  Macculloch.    The  SXn^o7i  J.-^/^^^^^'^  ^althus, 

source  of  all  future  improveme^^^^^^^  "^^1«^  ^^  *he 

economy,  because  it  is  to  the  S  ^.ft^  f '^."^.^  «*  Political 

economist  must  look  for  htfa±    ""it)^  T^'^^'T  ^^^^*  "^^ 

founded  upon  facts,  though  thU      "^  ?"  ^Peculations  not 

plauded  when  firsrpioSded    w^T^^  be  admired  and  an- 

be  forgotten.  P^^P^unded,   will,  m  the  end,  assured^^ 

EngUt^n^f^^^^^^^^^  -^e  great  progress  in 

great  exertions  of  Airy,  Ivorr  PeacoT  «?f^  "^T^  *^  ^^'' 
have  greatly  extended^'the  Sai^of  t  a?)  f  ^f  ™\^^^"^  ^^^o 
tion.    In  the  mixed  and  an  .ifJ?      .^mathematical  calcula- 

been  done,  tho^gf  no  verT^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  has 

mentioned/  U.^strUm^oweTruT  .f  fr^^  ^"^  ^^ 
pulse  It  has  received  from  Vhp ThI.  i*^  *^®  S^^at  irn- 

Sir  William  Herschen.Tn.?;M"''^?f^  ^^  ^  "^^  Planet  by 

the  labour?  S-'hlf  on'  and  ^tuc'cesst' S  "  '^  ^^l«"^<^  ^^ 

whose  investi^atinno  i^*^  ^i-  ^'^'  Sir  John  Herschell. 

'      '"^  .a.^  ,,,^.  naiure  of  the  displacements 
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observed  among  the  fixed  stars,  have  led  to  many,  and  will 
iea4  to  more  important  results.  The  science  of  optics  has 
become  almost  wholly  new  from  the  improvements  effected 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr.  Young.  But  above  all,  dy- 
namics have  been  enriched  by  a  series  of  discoveries, 
amounting  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of 
motive  powers.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  of  these. 
— the  application  of  steam  to  machinery. 

15.  Chemistry,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism,  may 
be  almost  regarded  as  new  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  discoveries  of  Davy,  Daftbn,  and  Farraday.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  practical  advan- 
ta^es  that  have  resulted  from  the  improvements  in  chemical 
science:  but  we  may  mention  the  use  of  gas  to  light  our 
cities  and  pubho  buildings,  and  the  invention  of  the  safety- 
^"1?'  %  ^  J  ®^  *^®  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  the  explosion 
ot  tbe  fire-d^mp  in  mines  h^ve  been  in  a  great  degree 

16.  The  progress  of  maritime  and  inland  discovery  was 
very  great  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
f  A  r'l.®/^^/  ^^^  ^^^  advance,  because  the  first  navigators 
leit  little  for  their  successors  to  explore.  The  interior  of 
Africa  has,  however,  at  length  been  penetrated  b>  the  Lan- 
ders^ and  Burnes  has  found  a  practicable  route  from  the 
liritish  possessions  in  Northern  India  to  Central  Asia.  The 
value  of  these  researches  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  places  discovered  in  the  reign  of  George 
m.  by  Cook,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Vancouver,  Ic,  have  al- 
ready  become  colonies,  or  valuable  depots  of  British  com- 
merce. 

17.  Only  one  speculative  science,  it  seems,  has  enjoyed 
popuJarity,--we  mean  geology.  Perhaps  part  of  its  success 
18  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  practical  science  of  min- 
eralogy. Geology  makes  us  acquainted  with  so  many  sin- 
gular facts  tending  to  prove  that  the  world  was  once  tenanted 
by  a  race  of  beings  different  from  those  now  found  in  it, 
tmt  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  delight  with  which  it  is 
studied.  Indeed,  a  much  less  agreeable  subject  might  become 
ppular,  if  recommended  by  men  of  such  ability  as  Conv- 
beare,  Smith,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Mantell,  and  Lyell. 

18.  Physiology,  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  have  re- 
ceived very  remarkable  improvements.  Hunter's  example 
nas  stimulated  manv  t,n  PVArf  thamaa}^Tac  ;«  *u^ a.^^ 

01  science  J  and  tk&  resist  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  of 
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the  afcrage  dnration  of  human  life.    The  inrestiffation  of 
the  nervoa,  system  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  aSX  ™o^f 

c,4«o'?Sa^"*The'Z^'^lrtLt  "^"''?''  «!  i^« 
the  middle  of  the°fast;^t:^by  T^'^^l  ^Z^V:^ 

StirorjiTei:;^,;  sa  i::'p^^\ 

statement  of  the  extent,  denrity"o?Skt  'T  Lr,'™"' 
por^  revenues,  &c,  of 'a  co«„t^y%?e  P^tr^J  f^" 
Its  socialcondHion  than  general  stotementVCever  Si^ 

c^^?eSld^SLrn';%-trrm"^^^^^^^ 
covered.that  the  political  andSoUTs'cienr^weriike" 

J^^^rsLisTS.-S33 

of  man's  mental  and  moral  facnlt1S,7nd  to  KsKtS' 

mineTe?'*"^*''*<"J'"^S'"™''  ''j'  enabhngrto  dS 
mme  the  average  amount  of  the  past,  as  a  guile  to  the  avpr 
age  probabihties  of  the  future.    This  sciencffi.,  v.7  •  T' 

■1»7'  ^^i"  ^^  -^y  ProduoSl'  thrmos'r  ^^neflcial 
tf»  ^»v  ^r  ^""^y  of  the  tables  of  hfe  have  renS 
the  calculations  of  rates  of  insurance  a  matter  of  mt^^ 
greater  certainty  than  they  were  heretofore^  (i,l  «?  .  i 
keeping  the  public  vu^ooJnZllsZ^^ZmJZT^'^Jl^  "' 
proved  and  finally,  the  experiment  scSs  of  mel^lTe' 
21?,  .'1'"*'  "'^Sr^' '"'™  l^^"  «"«»  upon  a(lrm"r  S 

fn  »r"vl*''lir.K-'"'  *.'>««iP?'^d  i»  the  la^century     Even 
in  private  hie  this  science  ia  likelv  to  nmvo  „c  ; « 

advantage,  by  directing  the  attentii^    o  Se™  llLtrS 
Qonseniipnflv  nf  flio  u;„u«„i. ; ..  •^"^u  d.  so.ence  is 
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S^?nf u/i"°^  community .  and  the  increased  attention  paid 
to  It  of  late  years,  has  led  to  a  removal  of  many  severeV^ 
strictions,  which,  under  a  false  notion  of  Stion    wert 

rS^'^th^^St*"^"-  >*5!?*'  PoliticttnomV  ™ 
regarded  with  great  suspicion,  being  looked  upon  as  one  of 
those  Idle  speculations  which/under  the  false  dSfg^tion  of 
social  sciences,  were  broached  in  France  during  the  frenzy 
of  the  revolution,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centufy  But  fts 
mportance  IS  now  so  fully  recognized,  that  professors^  of 
verS.''''''''^^'*^'^  establish^  in  tLprincip^^! 

nil;  ^''®? '"  !?'^  ®^^S^*  ^^"^^  i*  ^<^«W  be  unpardonable 
not  to  mention  the  great,  the  almost  miraculous  increre  of 

tl^frr  ?tYr''''"'.r^"^^^"^«'  *^  increaseconsequentu^n 
thecu.uvation  of  the  sciences  and  their  practical  aiplicat^ 
The  use  of  steamboate,  of  locomotive  eSgineraKcrnt: 
ess  machmesfor  superceding  manual  labour,  has  pl^S^ 
irJ*?  '^  m'^*?"^  ^^^i  ^*^^'  manufacturing  couE  and 
SuX  ^  '^'''"^'^  '^'  ""^"'^^  ^^  ^^^'^  class  5f  the 

J'}'.  ^'^**  ^  ?®  progress  of  British  industry,  arts,  and 
sciences  was,  under  the  three  preceding  reigns,  it  has  recenU  v 
received  a  new  impulse  by  the  formatfon  of  the  BrUish Tse^ 
ciation  for  the  promotion  of  science,  which  promises  to  X 
duce  the  most  beneficial  results.    The  meetiLs  of  thirscS^ 

the  empire.  I.ta  objects  are,  to  give  a  strong  impulse  and  * 
more  systematicdirection  toecientificenquiryftoprWote  the 
intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in  theSfferent 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  with  each  other,  and  wkh  fSn 
philosophers  j  to  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  the  oSs 
knTT^^^'^-^'^.'^^^^l^^  any  disadvantages  of  apS 

hlA^l^k'^  "^'f^^  ^P^t  '''  V"^'"''  The  Assodation 
has  had  a  meeting  in  each  of  tte  following  places:  York 

Ph  il-.  %  ^'nu^"^  '""^  '^^^^  '^«^i<^"«  '•  1>  Mathematics  and 
Physics;  2,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy:  3,  Zoology  and 
Bo  any;  4,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  i'  GeoW- /  sL 
tistics;  and  7,  Mechanical  Science,  ifall  hesedeSkLnte 

ed  fZZnJ-  '^'  ^^-^7^  the  greatest  benefits  h^e  resuk- 
ed  from  bringing  practical  men  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  theoretical  cultivators  of  science.  MagneticalTw^ 
vviics  nave  Deen  eatabhahed  in  consequence^in  various^rts 
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SfiL*!.  S?'  and  several  series  of  observations  have  been 
made  to  aetermine  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  m  J- 
netio  force.  The  attention  of  the  Association  has  also  hein 
directed  to  expenments  tending  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 

?^!f-  ""  ^^'.''^^''i  «^«°*"ci*y  a°d  magnetism  j  and  since  its 
formation,  meteorology  has  been  so  extended  a^  to  become  a 
new  science.  The  attention  of  the  statistical  section  haa 
tofhJtri^^  "^'"'1'^  *°^^"  state  of  public  education,  an^ 
t^w^tf^j^'*'"'-''  t  ^H";?"^  "S  ^^*««^«»  »^th  in  the  manufa^ 
1-3  *"*•  ^°^  f^^a  districts.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 

ZS*'''^^  Til"  P^^^*  ?^**^«  «^^^«  which  ^uire  toS 

wmedied,  and  the  means  by  which  society  in  Great  Britain 

may  be  elevated  and  improved.  ^"wwn 

23.  Turning  from  the  useful  to  the  elegant  arts,  we  must 

fhe  l^f r^  *^'  ^"^^  '^^J?^  ^^  architeSTural  taste  dS 
the  last  two  reigns,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  many  im- 
provements of  the  metropolis.  Inconvenient  and  n^row 
J?A  T?^  T  ^""..^^oyed  to  make  room  for  Regent  Street, 
one  of  the  finest  lines  of  communication  in  ESroM  •  the 
Regent's  Park  and  the  newsquares  in  Pimlico;  occuTsmces 
which  were  recently  unsightly  wastes ;  and^eXand!  from 

sS  wbiTT'^ri^^r^S^^^^?'  ^*«  ^^^  widened'into^ 
busfnel  h^I  ?I '%  *^*^*^'  combmed  with  its  adaptation  to 
Zf^^fl  ^  ^  f'V^  any  rivals.  The  erection  of  those  two 
magnificent  structures,  Waterloo  and  London  Bridges,  1^ 

'  imi^ii  f  T'^'^^i?^  ^'^  ^^°"«  ^f  communication,^  whi^ 
Ei  L  ^^  ^""^^y  ornamental  and  useful.  Recent  cal^ 
mities  have  also  given  an  impulse  to  architectural  skill.  The 
destruction  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  and  Z  &  Ex 
change  by  fire  have  rendered  the  erection  of  new  Sifices 
necessary  J  and  judging  from  the  excellence  of  thl  designs 
thetifr  been  tendered  for  the  erection  of  new  housesl^or 
the  legislature,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 

24  Kl^  ^^?^^  ""^T  ^^ligl^te^ed  age  and  nation? 
♦,^t •    -liiough  painting  and  sculpture  have  not  been  unpa- 
tromzed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  not^vrced 

withtheeamerapidityandsteadinessastheotherartM^^^^^^ 
S.te     ^'^T^  professors  of  both  who  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  Many  causes 

contmuance  of  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  forreligious  pur 

Doses  SinfiP  »llA  timarxftU^  X>^f x-  ._       >t    .      V.,  *^"6*^"0  P"' 
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to  rank  as  the  first  in  Europe.  The  National  Gallery,  which 
has  been  recently  completed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  encouragement  of 
excellence  in  statuary  and  painting,  and  to  the  formation  of 
the  public  taste  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of  art. 

25.  The  great  additions  made  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  its  treasures  are  opened  to  the  public, 
must  tend  greatly  to  inspire  a  taste  for  contemplating  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  art.     The  department  of  Natural 
History  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  which  have  been  recently  established,  not  only  in 
the  metropolis,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  empire :  thus 
viewed,  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  world.     The  Elgin  marbles 
contain  specimens  of  Athenian  sculpture  belonging  to  an  age 
when  that  art  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory,  and,  though 
unfortunately  mutilated,  they  furnish  models  to  the  young 
aspirants,  which  cannot  be  studied  without  the  moat  advan- 
tageous results.    In  the  gallery  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  the 
historical  student  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  advances 
made  in  civilization  by  a  powerful  nation  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  for  consulting  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Biblical  history. 

26.  In  this  rapid  view  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts, 
space  has  only  allowed  the  mention  of  a  few  leading  features- 
but  there  is  one  circumstance  more^  too  important  to  be 
omitted,— the  growing  and  marked  connection  between  reli- 
gion and  every  department  in  which  human  intelligence  is 
exercised.     The  discoveries  of  the  traveller  are  combined 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionary ;  the  studies  of  the  natu- 
ralist are  directed  to  elucidate  the  wonders  of  creative  power- 
our  best  poets  have  dedicated  no  small  portion  of  their  works 
to  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  God ;  and  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature  iew  traces  can  be  found  of  the  levity 
the  profaneness,  and  the  sneers  at  things  sacred,  which  so 
often  sullied  the  writings  of  the  past  generation.    It  is  now 
deeply  felt  and  strongly  enforced,  that  all  researches,  whether 
mental  or  material,  directly  tend  to  give  new  proofs  of  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  beneficence  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  has  called  into  existence,  and  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  each  other,  the  universe  of  matter  and  the  universe 
of  mind. 

27.  But  it  is  not  in  reference  to  En<Tlap.d  alone  that  this 
beneficial  change  in  the  character  of  our  national  literature 
demands  our  thankfulness  and  admiration.    The  language  of 
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England  girdles  the  globe  j  it  is  spoken  in  every  climate  and 

dSf.^^'?^*^Vr^^'  her  colonies  are  la^ngThe  for 
dations  of  future  states  j  the  descendants  of  her  colonies 
have  already  become  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  rank 
and  influence.  England  has  thus  obtained  ^eSuence  in 
the  tuture  progress  of  civilization,  and  on  her  is  Sn  the 
Sr  wf?!^^  °^°.^^"S  the.chiracter  of  countless  gener! 
t^T'A'  ^^^^^  thus  perceive  that  she  has  been  failed 
by  the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  fulfil  a  higher  desSnV 

and  earnest  y  desire  that  its  performancrshould  be  such  as 
to  promote  the  honour  of  GoTand  the  welfare  of  mankind 
Svi'i'nf''^  ^Kf'^^^'J^*^^  principles  announced  at  he 
to^^l"'''^^''"^"''  "Peace  on  earth,  good  wUl 


Questions  for  Examination. 


2. 

8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

18. 
14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
2*/. 
28. 
24. 

25. 
28. 

27. 


^cJftS;?**^  ''^  ^'^^^^  "*«~*°~  •'^°t  ^^  «»iddlo  of  the  lart 

1^  what  poUtioal  event  was  a  change  eflfeotedf 

What  ooneequencea  resulted  from  the  French  rerolutlon  f 

Haa  much  been  effected  for  the  causes  of  national  edncatiAT. » 

^JTr^rKru?,^^*^*^'-^^^^^^ 

matbntnch  of  literature  has  flourished  to  the  probable  injury  of 
Why  are  works  on  general  Uterature  rare? 
wty„*"i5i**P**/*^'^*  received  much  attention? 
^no*S,;ta«StxW  '^"^^  ''""»  *»»«  ""^"^^'"^  °f  political  eco- 
Sw^^  advances  been  made  in  the  mathematical  sciencMP 
H?vA*i^J*r«r"^°i?  ^^'^^^  ^"^  effected  in  tKhSi  ?ciSice»? 
""iJlarYedtZJ?^"  «°  ^"«^  ixnproved  thftXriif  iSSst  be 

^^^ihtrcX?"'"  ""'"^"^^  from  the  progress  of  maritime  and 

Why  has  geolocy  become  popular? 

Uid  the  medical  sciences  share  in  the  general  imnrovement  f 

ff  Xt'SoJdifion  i^*K  ^  ""^'"'^f  of  sta^tisUcS  S?SJT*"" 
in  wnat  couuition  is  the  new  science  of  PoiifioAi  W/xnnm.* 

Wh^*  ^f'^S*  ir^°«ons  have  been  iSde  in  he^flS^^f' 
What  18  the  design  of  the  British  Association? 
Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  architecture  ? 
^tirreS'^  '••■^'^'  "***^  "^^  ^"*"'^  prpsS^of  painting  and 
What  benefits  result  from  the  British  Musenm? 

hteS;^?""*'^*"**  pecuUariy  gratifying  in  the  view  of  modem 
"^iSid^""  P««^»^»y  ^Port»»t  in  the  present  condition  of 
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CHAPTER  XLT. 


THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTIOK. 


1.  Etert  government  is  instituted  to  secure  the  general 
happiness  of  the  community,  and  especially  to  protect  the 
person  and  property  of  every  individual.  Constitutions  are 
established  to  secure  the  good  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  giving  the  jpeople  some  direct  or  indirect  control 
over  their  rulers,  and  also  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
laws.  2.  The  British  constitution  differs  from  most  others 
in  its  formation.  It  was  formed  very  gradually.  Checks 
against  the  abuses  of  power  were  not  devised  until  the  evils 
were  actually  felt,  and  consequently  its  details,  though  some- 
times cumbrous,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  are  the  results  of 
long  experience,  and  have  been  rendered,  by  old  habits, 
exactly  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  government  established  in  En/^land  by  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  was  a  feudal  despotism.  The  land  was  divi- 
ded into  fiefs,  which  were  for  the  most  part  given  to  the 
Norman  lords  or  barons,  who  were  invested  with  absolute 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  vassals.  There 
were  no  written  Umitations  to  the  power  of  the  king  over 
the  barons }  but  Henry  I.  eager  to  secure  partisans  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  crown  from  his  brother  Robert,  granted  a 
charter  of  privileges  to  his  nobility,  which  contained  also  a 
tew  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

4.  The  conditions  of  this  charter  were  flagrantly  violated  • 
until  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  John,  the  barons,  with  a 
powerful  body  of  their  adherents,  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  king,  and  forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  the  great 
foundation  of  English  liberty.  Though  this  charter  was 
principally  designed  to  protect  the  nobles  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  royal  power,  it  contained  some  important  provi- 
sions in  favour  of  general  liberty  j  a  clear  proof  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  commons. 

6.  When  the  importance  of  commerce  began  to  be  under- 
stood, it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  the  trading  towns  and 
communities  from  the  exactions  of  their  powerfal  neighbours: 
for  in  the  middle  ages  piracy  and  highway  robbery  wore 


deemed  honourable  professions  by  most  of  the  feudal  noble- 
in  Europe.    To  protect  trade,  charters  of  incorporations  were 
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Stl  frnl'T*^  f'''  *^^  *^^«'  ^y  ^Wch  they  were 
released  from  dependence  on  a  feudal  lord,  and  Dermitted 
to  enjoy  a  government  of  their  own  choosinr  i^,^ 
change  took  place  through  the  coSntrVir^ons^u^t  ^f 

Srs  waste^^^^  hV*-'^  money  for  joining  the  crusades: 

oiuers  wasted  them  by  piecemeal  to  support  their  riot  ani 

UnTr'  ?"^  *^^'  ^^^"^  ^^"<>"«  <5au?^a  body  o"  small 
landholders  began  to  be  formed,  independent ^f  the  i^at 

theT'  rti"^^l"v?  '^  f^'  ^^^^^  ^^  protec^Ln  agS 
them.  6.  When  the  earl  of  Leicester  toSk  up  arms  to  rl 
strain  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Henry  HI.  he^ummonM  t 
parliament  to  sanction  his  designs;  and,  that  the  v^^e of  thS 
tie^L"iSf*^l^-  °;^^^^r^y  expressed  he  invited  the  coun^ 

Sdenutl.''?.^^^-  ^^.l'^^'^'  *"^  ^^«  <^iti««  a°d  towns  to 
send  deputies,  to  aid  m  these  consultations.    This  aDDcara 

w!,~1  "^"^""i  and  early  progress  of  that  branch  of  thrS 

7   ThV^r^"^"^  '"  ^'^^'  °^*  *^  «*y  ^^P«l«««.  obscurity? 
..      The  commons  were  generally  courted  by  the  kin/as  a 

counterbalance  to  the  power  of  the  nobility.    Until  thfdvi^ 

MnnTr.i^'  "T^  ^TT  ""l  ^^'^  ^^d  Lancaster'  hav- 
ing thinned  the  ranks  of  the  barons,  extinguishing  manv 

resf  tL'"rov\r^  ^^T'  ^^^^^^^^in^  the  iSuenc?  oT'th^ 
5?fll  !»,  ^*^-  P"""^^/  V^^^^^e  supreme,  and  so  continued 
t3    r'  r?^?  ^^  *^'  four  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 

•1^1*    ®;i^"'  *^®  commons  during  this  period  had  been 
JanStlf  •°^-  l^'  ni^»gth,.an^d,  on  Ihe  acce^ion  of 

t^  1 1  ^*?®^  T^^^  °°  *^eir  privileges  with  a  pertinacitv 
iTament"^^  fJ'°^  f 'JfJ^  between  ^the  king  aKpa^ 
Jit^t  t  A*^^  '^''.°*^^^  *^®  majority  of  the  house  of  lo^ds 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  elevation  to  thepee^e 

^he  Zfn?!.^'^'  ^^  '^'  "^  English  families,  es^Sd 
the  cause  of  the  commons.  At  length  Chariest  was  c(> 
erced  mto  granting  the  petition  of  right,  which  secured  many 
valuable  constitutional  privileges  to  the  people?    Ki 

clvS'wa'J^twr  T^V^  theWlewEicreougS  oTa 
civil  war,  that  ended  m  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

9.  During  the  reign  of  Charies  H.  the  celebrated  habeas 
corpus  was  passed,  by  which  personal  liberty  L^curedJo 

completed  m  1688,  when  Jamea  n.  was  hurled  from  the 

eXfth^i^^J'^'^^  Pr°?}P^^«'  '^'  "g^*  of  pSliamTnt  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown  t^at^hiiXr^   -^j  *i,^ 
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libertiea  of  the  people  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  10.  After  that  period  no  important 
change  was  made  in  the  constitution  until  the  passing  of  the 
recent  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  decayed  and  deserted 
boroughs  have  lost  their  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  the  privilege  has  been  transferred  to  the  larger 
counties  and  more  important  towns. 

11.  The  legislative  power  of  England  is  placed  in  the 
parliament,  which  consists  of  three  parts,— the  king,  (or 
queen,)  the  lords  and  the  commons. 

12.  The  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  but  parliament 
has  a  right  to  alter  the  Ime  of  succession.  After  the  abdica- 
tion of  James  n.,  the  right  of  succession  was  limited  to 
protestants,  and  on  the  impending  failure  of  protestant  heirs 
to  Charles  I.,  the  settlement  was  extended  to  the  protestant 
line  of  James  I.,  viz.  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants.  The  present  reign- 
ing family  is  descended  from  the  princess  Sophia,  and 
holds  the  throne  in  right  of  her  parliamentary  title. 

13.  The  duties  of  the  sovereign  are  described  in  the  co- 
ronation oath.  They  are,  first,  to  govern  according  td  lawj 
secondly,  to  execute  judgments  in  mercy  j  and  thirdly,  to 
maintain  the  established  religion.  14.  The  prerogatives  of 
the  kin§,  by  which  is  meant  those  privileges  which  belong 
to  him  m  consequence  of  his  high  station  and  dignity,  are 
either  direct  or  incidental.  The  chie  of  his  direct  preroga- 
tives are,  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  j  of  sending 
and  receiving  ambassadors  j  of  pardoning  offences  j  of  con- 
ferring honours  and  titles  of  dignity  j  of  appointing  judges 
and  subordinate  magistrates  j  of  giving  or  revoking  commis- 
sions in  the  army  or  navy ;  and  of  rejecting  TbiUs  proffered  to 
him  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  national  church,  and  nominates  to  vacant  bish- 
oprics and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

16.  But  the  king  can  only  exercise  his  prerogatives 
through  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  natwn  for 
every  act  emanating  from  royal  Authority.  Hence  arises 
the  aphorism  that  the  "  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  his  ministers 
being  alone  answerable. 

16.  The  incidental  prerogatives  of  the  king  are  various. 
A  few  alone  need  be  mentioned :  no  costs  can  be  recovered 
against  himj  his  debt  shall  be  preferred  before  that  of  a 
subject  J  no  suit  or  action  can  be  brought  against  him,  but  any 
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S^^^^J^^  orpropert,  on  the  icing  ,„uet 

royal  faS?;!  t'e  q^t  ST  ?'^^  ^^"^^^^  *«  ^^^^ 

after  the  death  of  hrhusCl  f  shJ  h'J'  ^l^i^nity  even 

and  sell  in  her  own  namoa^d  L!^    ^^^  authorltv  to  buy 

she  ia  concerned  to  Sve^lurf  'r^'l  *°^  «"^'  ^"  '^^i<5h 

of  the  usual  legal  formaE     t^  ^^®-  ^l^^^^^^;  ^>'ho"t  any 

•    hi«  birth  prince  of  Wdes  InJ  i.^^^  ^'."«^  «^*^««*  «on  is  by 

and  earl  ^of  Chester    Suhi  ti^f  "^^"^^  of  Cornwall 

title  of ''royal  highness"  ^^  '^^'^^'^'^  ''eceive  the 

l^oiL?^Lr;nt?' I^L^^d^^*^^^^^  the  upper 

whose  di^tierre  l^^S^L^^-'^^'^^'^^^^P^^', 
only  for  life.    The  ScottSh^^nV^     ?P*''*"*^  P«^'«^  ^^o  sit 
one  larliament,  thflrSh  ;2rpf  °^/.^^^  peers  sit  only  for 
A  peer  may  v?te  by  p  ox/'Tut  .^^^^^^  ^''''^  «^r  life, 
prpxvforone  absent  peer  onfv     tLu^^  ^""f,  ^*"  ^^^'d  the 
ongiuateany  bills  tfat  S  tht^.lT'' ""^  'ords  can  alone 
peerage,  andf  the  comm^rare  n^'«^  ''•.  P^^^^ges  of  the 
alteration  in  them.    Peers  cin  S  fTV'"^  ^  °^»ke  any 
lords  only  J  and  this  house  constat  «V^^^  ^V^^  ^«^««  o^ 
cers  of  state  are  triTonf^^J^l^^^''''}'^''''^^^^hom- 
commons  J    it  rals^XiJ*  i^^^i'T"*  ^^  *^e  J^ '■'««  of 
jurisdictio^is.    B^h  p^r  ^1  ^2?/,^  J(  «PP«al  from  iaferior 
nals  when  a  vote  p!!!^s^Tntmfy  tX^'''^^'' ^^' ^^'''^ 
assign  the  reasons  of  his  disSfn  i^-.^'^  sentiinents,  and 
in  judgment,  his  verdict  L  given  "onT^u^*      f^^""  ''^^^^S 
form  is  observed  in  his  anfwlra  «    l^i^  ^''°°^-      The  sami 
evil  and  c  Wc^L^h?^^^^^^^      ,^  -'^  <^^— y,  but  in 
AJ'.  Ahe  house  of  lords  r A  n  ioqck         • 
|-c«  Of  the  blood  royal  Z  ^^'V.!1V.  ^f^^^^  ^f" 
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20.  Ihe  house  of  commons  consistB  of  mombors  chosen 
by  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  universities.  The  mem- 
bers for  counties,  commonly  called  knights  of  the  shire,  must 
possess  a  real  estate  of  £600  a  year,  and  members  for  cities 
or  boroughs  of  £300  a  year,  f  he  sons  of  peers  and  mem- 
bers  for  the  universities  are  not  required  to  produce  these 
qualifications. 

21.  Aliens,  clergymen,  judges,  returning  officers  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  officers  of  the  excise,  &c.,  those 
who  hold  pensions  of  limited  duration,  contractors  with 
government,  and  some  others  exposed  to  external  influence, 
are  uneligible  to  parliament.  ' 

•  ^^*  ?^®.J^S^^  ^^  ^°^'°«  ^^''*  »nembers  of  parliament  is 
given  by  the  late  reform  act  to  leaseholders  in  counties 
seized  of  lands  or  tenements  worth  ten  poundo  a  year,  to 
tenants  at  will,  farming  lands  at  a  rent  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  to  holders  in  fee  simple  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
yearly  value  of  forty  shillings.  In  cities  and  boroughs  the 
right  of  voting  18  given  to  resident  householders  who?e  tene- 
ments are  worth  an  annual  rent  of  £10,  but  the  rights  of 
freemen  m  the  old  constituency  are  preserved  for  the  term 
of  iheir  natural  lives. 
23.  The  house  of  commons  contains — 


29 

63 


Irish  county  membore. ...    64 ) 

Univorslties 2  ( 106 

Cities  aadboroughB 89)  * 

Making  in  all ~^ 


Enffliflh  oonnty  members.  148 ) 

Unirersities 4  J  471 

Cities  and  boroughs 324) 

Welsh  county  members. .  16 » 

Cities  and  boroughs 14  i 

Scotch  county  members. .  80  \ 

Cities  and  borouglis. .....  28 ) 

24.  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  thepubUc 
business  is  transacted  in  parliament,  we  insert  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  usual  forms,  and  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
generally  used.    Discussions  generally  arise^on  a  motion 

}Sw™^°^®'***®Pj*°®  *i°™  '^h'cb  the  title  took  its  name     Soon^fW 
5?nV5^o?„*i?«f^SW  "^^  ^"'^  *•»»*  William  created^verol  ea?i8  all?^ 

&     That  arVi^h„'ST^  *"'*"/^  *T  *»'«P'«"  *n  their?espeSvJ  SJ^ 
incts.    1  Hat  grant,  has,  however,  long  since  ceased  and  in  li»ii  nf  i*  ♦».« 

Normim  conquest,  the  Saxon  title  of  Mow  5m  dU^Md  thJt  i?£™ 
.accecded,aiidbelngttoIowe8ttiUean.oiitt?JJhlS'^.V™i5.^S? 
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these  everrmem^;  i8  en«te  ""L^^"!?''^"-      ^"^  «*«h  of 
rise  again  to  e^nfli^    ^nll*'' ^ ^^^  ^"^^^J  '^"^ h«  may 

tothenat^of  Xht^,l^~^,*^f  ,?^^^^  in  respect 

house  reaolverirsSf  in?n«,!?^^®**''^''^^P''«^*"«?  ^^^^ 
details  of  a  hill  T       •  ^  -""i^^  committee  to  consider  the 

unless^n  its  se"'e  alrff^^^^^    ""' 7^'^  "  never  disct^ss^' 
for  iinancia  pu^Zse^^^^^^^        J,  ^^'^  ?^^T  ^«  ^^^^^nittees 

elections  -.thlart^     "  *°,*'y  *^®  merits  of  controverted 
then  placed  under  the.  faWn       °''"*"'^  ^^ierx.      me  mace  is 

bu?^ith?r\c^^^i7^^^^^^^^^^     an  acn;;rc^:?: 

future  day,  as  of  S^t  mlv  ^^'^"^°g«  ^^i^e  next  or  any 
of  adjournWnt  XX  m^I^f  ""*-*^^  ^^*i««« 

the  pfeasure  o?  a^r  L^W        '  ^"^  ''^''  *^^  '^P«*^  ^^ 

lmp^nTl:>'UZm^^^^^^^^  T°  ,f  i«^  the  house 

m(5es  of  avoidbTa  decisio^^^^  *  vote,  there  are  formal 
the  other  orZs/^or  m^  '?Z  IJ  •  "'  P^'^°S  « to 
former  means    thaf  Vlfj?.^      tbe  previous  question."    The 

which  ?t  be^sia  o^r^'ten°rid^f'a7!>  T""""" 
its  principle  '^^  **  session,  as  well  as  »  denial  of 
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29.  With  respet  to  a  bill,  moving  that  it  be  "  rear!  this 
day  SIX  months"  is  a  mode  of  throwing  it  out  without  coming 
to  an  express  declaration  against  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  f       t- 

30.  An  acceptance  of  "  the  Chiltern  hundreds"  is  r  form 
which  has  now  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  member 
accepting  designs  his  seat.  By  an  express  act  of  parliament, 
no  office  having  emolument  attached,  can  be  conferred  by 
the  crown  on  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  without 
his  thereby  vacating  his  seat,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  a  mem- 
ber  can  nd  himself  of  the  duties  which  any  body  of  consti- 
tuents may  impose  even  without  his  consent.  The  crown, 
therefore,  as  an  accommodation  to  the  house  at  large,  is 
always  ready  to  confer  on  any  member  "  the  stewardship  of 
his  majesty's  Chiltern  hundreds,"  which  office,  when  it  has 
served  his  purpose,  he  immediately  resigns. 

31.  The  King,  we  have  already  said,  is  the  fountain  of 
executive  .lustice.  Law,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  however, 
18  administered  by  the  judges,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour. 
No  man  can  be  tried  for  any  offence  until  the  grand  jurors 
of  his  country  have  decided  that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
tor  the  accusation.  He  is  then  given  in  charge  to  a  jury  of 
his  equals,  and  their  verdict  is  final.  No  man  can  be  tried 
twice  for  the  same  offence;  and  when  a  person  is  convicted 
by  a  jury,  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  mercy  of  the  king. 

32.  The  administration  of  civil  law  could  not  be  described 
within  our  narrow  limits.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  state, 
that  the  civil  and  common  law  courts  are  open  to  every 
suitor ;  and  that  justice  is  freely  administered  to  all,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  or  station. 


Questions  for  Examinaiion, 

1.  What  i8  the  use  of  a  oonstitntion  f 

2.  Whonco  arises  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  British  constitution? 
?■  S^L^J^*'."*  was  the  first  charter  granted  to  the  English  people? 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  concession  of  Mama  Charta? 

5.  Why  were  corporations  established? 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  house  of  commons? 
Did  the  kings  favour  the  house  of  commons? 
When  did  the  authority  of  the  king  come  into  coUiBion  with  tb 

authority  of  parliament?  ao.vu  tthu 

What  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688? 

10.  What  change  was  made  by  the  Beform  Bill? 

11.  Into  what  branches  is  the  British  legislature  divided? 

Where  are  the  king's  duties  prescribed  f 


6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


12 
13 
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14, 

16, 

10, 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

26. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 


What  are  tho  king's  direct  preroirativMf 
How  are  these  Prerojfatives  exerSedT 


What  flrn  tim  frf«  .  f    .1®*  exercised  ? 


How  are  tho  nicmbcM  of tl,»  1™?1   ,  °' rarllamcnt  regulated  t 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  Tables  are  extractedfrcm  a  very  ingenioua  and  valuable 
Engraving,  entitled  "  HISTORY  M4DE  EASY,  or  a  Genbalogioax. 
Chabt  OB- THB  Kings  OF  Englasd,"  by  E.  Rbyhakd;  totpfticA  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  ua^hU  informatum. 

MONAECHS  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 


=5. 


No. 


1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 


MONARCHS. 


Egbert* 

Etholwolf. 

Ethelbald 

Ethelbcrt 

Ethelredl.  t 

Alfred* 

Edwfu  d  the  Elder. . . 

Athelstan 

Edmund  I.  § 

Edred 

Edway 

Edgar 

Edward  II 

EthelredII.il 

Edmund  Ironside  II , 


Sweyn 

Canute 

Harold  I 

Uardioanute. 


Edward  III,  or  the  Confessor 

Harold  II.,  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent. 


i3egan 

Reign'd 

Reign. 

Years. 

A.  D. 

827 

10 

838 

20 

857 

8 

86C 

6 

866 

6 

872 

29 

901 

24 

925 

15 

940 

6 

946 

9 

956 

4 

959 

16 

975 

8 

978 

37 

1016 

1 

1014 

8 

1017 

19 

1036 

8 

1039 

2 

1041 

26 

1066 

1 

*  Egbert  descended  from  Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  Wessex,  a  Saxon 
General,  who  in  the  year  A.  D.  496,  arrived  in  Britain.  It  is  said  in  the 
Saxon  annals,  that  he  was  descended  from  Woden,  the  root  of  the 
Saxon  families ;  and  by  his  conquest  which  he  made  in  Britain.  lie  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  English  monarchy  The 
kings  of  England  descend  from  him  in  tho  male  line  to  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor,  and  va.  the  female  line  to  tho  illustrious  princesa  who  now  sits 
upon  the  throne. 

t  Killed  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  in  871. 

t  Introduced  trial  by  jury,  divided  England  into  shires  and  hundreds. 
and  founded  the  University  of  Oxford. 

§  Was  killed  by  Leolt,  a  notorious  robber. 

II  In  1014,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  made  himself  master  of  England, 
and  wi?  ]  crowned  kmg ;  and  Ethelred  fled  into  Normandy.  On  the  death 
of  Sweyn,  whichhappened  in  1016.  thocrown  was  contestfld  hvEdmUnd 
ironside  (tho  iawfui  successor  ot  Jithelred),  and  Canute,  the  descendant 
of  S  weyn,  who  at  length  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  among  them ;  but 
Edmund,  being  murdered  shortly  after  this  treaty  was  entered  into: 
Canute  (surnamed  the  Great)  was  declared  king  of  all  England  in  1017 
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§2.T 


MONAfiCHS. 

WiJliam  II 
fleuryl..,.'.' 

Stephent 

Henry  II4.., 
Richard  I  . . 
John. 


8 


eganf 

Reign  I 

1066 
1087 
1100 


To  whom  married. 

[Matilda  of  Flanders. 
K^ever  married). . . . 

MatUdaofScoUand. 


len 
mar 
ried, 


IOCS 

lioo" 


Years  r 


ft} : • 


iHenry 
£dwari 


9  Edward  I. . 


13 


Edward  II 
Edward  III. 
Kichard  II. . 


Henry  IV.  §. 


i(5».-       _ 


1216 
1272 

liof 

1327 
1377 


1399   MaryBohun 

14(HenryV llirnS??"****"^*^'*"^..*;' 

15  Henry  VI.          ^•   ifof  ^^^^^a""?  of  France  . 
-  "  •        -^ '  "^  ^*''«?''et  of  Anion. . 

^izabethWooavllie; 
(Never  married). 

AnnNevill...^ 

Elizabeth  of  York 


i?„Y*'JX^ 1488 


Richard  III. , 
Henry  Vll.f 
Henry  VIII 


1483 
1485 


1151 

1191 

1186 

1189 

1200 

1236 

1263 

12U9 

1308 

1328 

1382 

1396 

1397 

1403 

1420 

1444 

1466 


34 
10 
17 


1135  JMatilda  of  Bologno. . .  |  1136      19 
Eleanor  of  Guienne 

Avisa  of  Gloucester 

Isabella  of  Angoulemo 
EoanorofPro^en«e 
Eleanor  of  Caatilo. 
Mary  of  France..." 
Isabella  of  France...' 
PhUipaofHainault.' 
^nno*Xuxemburgh. 
Isabella  of  France;... 


to 


1509^  Catharine  of  Amgon: 
:i-S?!?J?J_J;Sey4ur 


21  Edward  VI. 
Mary  I 

Elizabeth . 
James  I.** 
Charles  I.. 
Charles  II„ 
James  II 

Will.III&Maryli 

Anne , 

George  I.  ft 
George  II. . 
George  III. 
George  IV. , 
William  IV 


1646 

1668 

1668 

1603 

1626 

1661 

1686 

1689 

1702 

1714 

1727 

1760 

1820 

1830 


,,  .ofCleves.C.  Howard 
LS^t'iarine  Parr.. . .  _  .    1540 
(Died  young)  L____ 

Philip,  king  of  Spjui; ;    1554 
(Never  married)  °*^ 

Ann  of  Denmark. .'.'.' 
Henriettaof  France...' 
Catharine  of  Portugal. 
ukW'^^''J^.Mod 
Mary,  daugh.ofJas.il 

Geo.pnnceofDenmark 
Sophia  of  ZeU. . . 

.^^i^elminaofAnspach 

Charlotte  of  Meek  §trel 

CarohneofBrunswick 

Adelaide  of  SaxeMein 

AlbertofSaxeGSi 


1589 

1626 

1662 

1673 

1683 

1683 

1681 

1706 

1761 

1796 

1818 

1840 


66 
85 

19 
60 
22 

18 

10 
88 
22 

~2 

28 
87 


6 
5 
44 
22 
24 
24 
4 
13 
12 
12 
?3 
60 
10 
7 


race. 


[Victoria ''"  i«a7 

t  t^n  «/??^''*'  ^"'^e  of  Normandy 

I  fSSom^^^l^^n^d^S^^^^         *he  house  of  Blois 


1151 

1191 

1185 

1189 

1200 

1236 

1263 

1299 

1308 

1328 

1382 

1396 

1397 

1403 

1420 

1444 

1465 

im 

I486 
1509 
1536 
[540 
543 

ssT 

589* 

S25 

362 

373 

583 

m 

181 
05 
61 
95 
18 
40 


56 
35 

19 
60 
22 

is 

10 
88 
22 

"i 

23  I 

37 


6 
5 
44 
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12 
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60 
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DIVISION  OF  ENGLAND 

M  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

Englandj  including  Wales,  was,  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  divided  into  the  following  seventeen  states. 

Called  by  the  Romans        Consisting  of 

1.  The  Dammonii.. Cornwall  and  Devon. 

2.  DuROTRiGES Dorsetshire. 

3.  Belg(e Somersetshire,  Wilts,and  parts  of  Hants. 

4.  Atteebatii Berkshire. 

6.  Reqiii.  ........ .Surrey,  Sussex,  and  remaining  partx>f 

Hants. 

6.  Cantii Kent. 

7.  DoBUNi Gloucester  and  Oxfordshire. 

8.  Cattieuchlani  .  .Bucks,  Bedford,  and  Hearts. 

9.  Trinobantes Essex  and  Middlesex. 

10.  IcENi Suffolk,    Norfolk    Huntingdon,    and 

Cambridge. 

11.  CoMTANi.. Northampton,  Leister,   Rutland,  Lin- 

^*^^^°>  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 

*2.  CoRNAvi Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Chester, 

and  Shropshire. 

13.  The  Silures.  ^.  .Radnor,    Brecon,    Glamorgan,    Mon- 

mouth, and  Hereford, 

14.  Demet<b Pembroke,Cardigan,  andCaermarthen. 

16.  Ordovices Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon, 

Fhnt,  and  Denbigh.  ' 

16.  The  Brigantes.  .York, Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmore- 

land,  and  Cumberland. 

17.  Ottadini Northumberland  to  the  Tweed. 

KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

JProm  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cmsar  to  the  departure  qfthe  Romans. 

12.  Aleotiu 5J3a 

13.  Asclepiodonu.  .262 

14.  Coilua  II 289 

15.  Con8t'ntlaB(em)310 

16.  Const'nt'ne(em)329 


ANNO  a.o.  1 

1.  Cafl8ivelaunu8....83 

2.  Theomautius 50 

8.  Cymbeline 24 

A.D. 

4.  Goiderius 45 

6.  Arviragus 73 


A.D. 

6.  Marius ...16 

7  Ooilus 175 

8.  Lucius 207 

9.  Severus  (em) 211 

10.  Bassianus 218 

11.  Carausius 225 

From  the  departure  of  the  Romans  till  the  introduction  of  the 

tjuzons  u'g   Vortigem, 

A.l>.  I  A  D   I 

Ootavins 88S   Gratian.....' 4si    Conflfmntina  aR 

M«mnlnianu8.....891 1  Constonttiii.W.'.-ige  |  vSJ^nl^r.'XV.lSS 
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512  appendix; 

INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

According  to  Bede,  and  other  authentic  historians,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  embraced  Chrietianity  in  about 
the  following  order : 


A.D. 

Kent 698    Wessex 

East  Saxons 604     Hercia. 

Korthumberland 628     South  Saxons. 

EastAnglia.... 636 

t  _,  Began, 

The  kingdom  of  Kent r457 

East  Saxons,  ov  Essex 527 

Northamberland 547 

East  Anglia 576 

West  Saxons,  or  Wessex 519 

Mercia .682 

.....Sottth  Saxons 490 


A.D. 


*>«.*i«»^A<  y^^m^m  »♦» 


Ended.  Capital. 

828    Canterbury. 

746    London. 

792    York 

783    Dunwich. 
1066    Winchester. 

847    Leicester. 

600^  4:iii«hc3ier. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINISTRY. 

September,  1841, 

Sftlftrv 

sir  BoBBHT,  Peel  Sart First  Lord  of  the  Treasury jES  OiX) 

Lord  Lyndhuebt Lord  High  ChanceUor 14  000 

Lord  Whabnclib-fb Lord  President  of  the  Council. .  .2,000 

Dulco  of  BuooLBucH  Lord  Privy  Seal 2,000 

Sir  Jambs  B.  G.  Gbaham Secretary  of  State— ^ame  Den. .  .6,000 

Earl  of  Abbrdbbm Secretary  of  State— Foreion  Bep .  6,000 

Lord  Staki-bt Secretary  of  State— Colonial  Dep.bMO 

Rt.  Hon.  Henbt  GouLBOUBif . . .  Ghanceller  of  the  Exchequer 6,000 

Earlof  HADDiiroTON First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 4,500 

Sir  Edwabd  Knatohbull Paymaster-General 2  500 

Earl  of  HipoN President  of  Board  of  Control. . .  .2,000 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Guldbtone President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. . 

Sir  Thomas  Fbbbmantlb Secretary  at  War 2£S0 

Duke  of  Wbllikgtow Conunander  of  the  Forces^  .„ , 

REVENUE. 
The  total  income  of  the  year  ending  January  b,  1844,  was dE50,071,943 
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id.  Capital. 
Canterbury. 
London. 
York 

Dunwich.  - 
Winohoster. 
Leicester. 


Salary. 

ury £6,000 

14,000 

:iouncil. .  .2,000 

2,000 

%e  Den. .  .5,000 
Hgn  Dep. 6,000 
mialDep.b,QOO 

auer 6,000 
ty 4,600 

2,500 

>ntrol 2,000 

of  Trade. . 

2,680 

^••». 


£50,071^ 


1%. 


